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PREFACE. 


A  FEW  brief  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the 
objects  of  this  volume.  In  the  three  volumes  of  the 
Fasti  Hellenici  the  testimonies  are  collected  upon 
which  the  facts  and  opinions  are  founded.  Each  writer 
is  made  to  give  his  own  evidence  in  his  own  language, 
or  the  passages  are  referred  to  in  which  the  evidence  is 
contained.  In  the  present  vokime  the  quotations  and  re- 
ferences are  omitted,  the  principal  facts  and  observations 
are  retained,  and  sometimes  the  arguments  by  which  the 
facts  are  established.  In  this,  as  in  the  larger  woi'k, 
the  Chronology  of  Rome  from  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  in 
Italy  to  the  death  of  Augustus  is  combined  with  the 
memorials  of  Greece.  The  account  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  the  Scripture  Chronology,  and  other  subjects 
which  were  embraced  by  the  larger  work,  are  also  in- 
serted in  this.  If  any  errors  were  discovered  in  the 
larger  work,  they  have  been  corrected ;  and,  although 
the  testimonies  which  are  given  in  the  former  volumes 
are  not  repeated  in  the  present,  yet,  when  additional 
testimonies  have  been  found,  and  when  access  has  been 
had  to  new  materials,  I  have  availed  myself  of  these, 
and  have  quoted  such  testimonies.   These  passages  will 
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supply  what  was  omitted,  or  complete  what  was  imper- 
fect, and  will  contain  Supplementary  Evidence  upon 
the  matters  to  which  they  refer.  The  Notes  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  supply  some  additional  and  neces- 
sary explanations. 

That  this  Epitome  may  be  a  convenient  introduction 
to  the  larger  volumes,  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
original  work  is  preserved ;  and  the  dissertations  which 
followed  the  Tables  in  each  Period  are  given  in  the 
same  order,  with  only  such  alterations  as  seemed  to  be 
required." 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  this  volume  has  received  from  the  Delegates  of 
the  Oxford  University  Press.  The  volumes  of  the 
Fasti  Hellenici  were  j)ublished  under  their  patronage, 
and  the  same  favours  have  been  conferred  upon  this 
Compendium. 

Welwyn,  Herts, 
29  September,  1851. 

a  When  the  volumes  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici  are  quoted,  the  3rd 
edition  of  the  second  volume  and  the  2nd  edition  of  the  third  are  for 
the  most  part  referred  to. 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 


I.  It  is  proposed  in  this  volume  to  take  a  brief  survey  of 
the  civil  and  literary  chronology  of  Greece  from  the  earliest 
accounts  to  the  death  of  Augustus.  We  divide  this  subject 
into  three  periods ;  the  first  comprehends  all  the  time  which 
preceded  the  55th  Olympiad  ;  the  second  extends  from  the 
55th  to  the  125th  Olympiad ;  the  third  from  the  125th  Olym- 
piad to  the  death  of  Augustus. 

The  times  before  Pisistratus,  forming  the  first  of  these  three 
periods,  may  themselves  be  distributed  into  three  portions  ; 
the  first  extending  to  the  Trojan  war,  the  second  containing 
the  space  from  the  fall  of  Troy  to  the  first  Olympiad,  and  the 
third  the  interval  from  the  first  Olympiad  to  the  55th.  In 
the  five  centuries  and  a  half  which  elapsed  from  Pisistratus 
to  Augustus  our  materials  are  ample  and  authentic ;  to  each 
successive  year  may  be  assigned  its  proper  incident.  But  in 
the  thousand  years  which  are  computed  from  Oecrops  to  Pi- 
sistratus it  is  enough  if  we  can  conjecture  the  probable  date 
of  a  few  principal  facts,  by  comparing  the  scanty  memorials 
and  uncertain  traditions  which  descended  to  posterity,  and 
from  which  the  learned  of  a  later  age  composed  their  chro- 
nology. 

In  the  times  before  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus  some  remark- 
able periods  might  have  been  preserved.  It  might  have  been 
remembered  and  recorded  that  the  war  of  Troy  lasted  to  the 
tenth  year ;  that  Orestes  returned  to  Argos  in  the  eighth 
year  after  the  death  of  Agamemnon ;  that  the  Boeotians 
occupied  Boeotia  in  the  dOth  year,  and  the  Dorians  Pelopon- 
nesus in  the  80th  year,  after  the  fall  of  Troy  ;  or  that  the 
Ionic  migration  commenced  60  years  after  the  return  of  the 
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Heraclida\  The  duration  of  some  remarkable  reigns  might 
also  possibly  have  been  transmitted.  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  years  of  any  entire  series  of  reigns  were  accurately  preserved. 
Accordingly,  not  relying  upon  the  dates  of  the  later  chrono- 
logers,  I  have  attempted  to  collect  the  scattered  relics  of 
the  early  traditions,  and  to  exhibit  the  early  times,  as  they 
are  related  by  the  ancients  themselves,  in  the  form  of  gene- 
alogies. 

But  the  authority  even  of  these  has  been  called  in  question 
by  many  able  and  learned  writers,  who  reject  Danaus  Cadmus 
Hercules  Theseus  and  many  others  as  fictitious  persons.  It  is 
evident  that  any  fact  would  come  from  the  poets  embellished 
with  many  fabulous  additions;  and  fictitious  genealogies  were 
undoubtedly  composed.  Because  however  some  genealogies 
were  fictitious,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  all  were 
fabulous.  Niebuhr  argues  that  the  traditions  preserved  by 
the  poets  would  be  obscured  in  two  or  three  generations. 
This  might  have  happened,  if  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  had 
been  rude  songs  recited  merely  by  the  populace.  But  this 
■"■'as  not  the  character  of  the  early  poetry  of  Greece.  The 
composition  was  recited  by  persons  whose  profession  it  was 
to  lay  it  up  in  their  memories  and  to  transmit  it.  The  dotdos 
was  a  person  of  importance  and  dignity.  In  poetical  language 
he  was  inspired  by  the  gods ;  in  plain  description  he  was  one 
who  had  leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits,  who  was  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  labour  and  spared  the  toils  of  war  ;  and 
who  cultivated  poetry  as  his  peculiar  province.  What  he 
composed  was  not  left  to  the  rude  multitude,  but  was  com- 
mitted to  other  bards,  who  were  his  successors  in  the  art. 

National  vanity,  one  great  cause  of  corrupting  genealogies, 
could  have  no  place  in  the  early  times  of  Greece.  In  later 
times,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  distinguish  mankind  into 
barbarian  and  Greek,  this  feeling  would  operate.  But  this 
distinction  had  not  then  been  made.  The  country  was  occu- 
pied by  independent  and  rival  tribes,  lonians  and  ^'Eolians 
and  Acha-ans  and  Dorians.  The  traditions  which  celebrated 
the  heroes  of  one  tribe  would  be  cautiously  received  by  the 
others.  Variations  in  the  tale  occurred.  Thus  the  character 
and  death  of  Sciron  were  related  by  the  Athenians  solely  to 
the  honour  of  Theseus ;   tut  the  Megarians  described  them 
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differently.  Those  variations  however  would  establish  the 
general  fact  in  which  all  agreed.  And  especially  we  may  re- 
ceive the  traditions  which  were  admitted  by  those  who  had 
no  interest  or  concern  in  the  admission.  Some  of  the  early 
traditions  acknowledged  obligations  to  foreign  countries. 
They  had  to  tell  that  they  received  the  arts  of  life  through 
Danaus  and  Cadmus  and  Pelops  from  nations  more  civilised 
than  themselves;  these  traditions,  so  little  flattering  to  national 
vanity,  were  not  such  as  a  people  would  be  apt  to  fabricate. 
In  estimating  then  the  historical  value  of  the  genealogies 
transmitted  by  the  early  poets,  we  may  take  a  middle  course  ; 
not  rejecting  them  as  wholly  false  nor  yet  implicitly  receiving 
all  as  true.  The  genealogies  contain  many  real  persons,  but 
these  are  incorporated  with  many  fictitious  names.  The  fic- 
tions however  will  have  a  basis  of  truth ;  the  genealogical  ex- 
pression may  be  false,  but  the  connexion  which  it  describes  is 
real.  The  names  preserved  in  the  ancient  genealogies  may  be 
considered  of  three  kinds ;  either  they  were  the  name  of  a 
race  or  clan  convei'ted  into  the  name  of  an  individual,  or 
they  were  altogether  fictitious,  or  lastly,  they  were  real  histo- 
rical persons.  An  attempt  is  made  in  the  genealogical 
tables  given  below  to  distinguish  these  three  classes  of  names. 
Those  which  appear  to  be  the  names  of  nations  converted  into 
the  names  of  persons  are  there  exhibited  in  capitals  ;  the  fic- 
titious names  are  in  italics.  Of  those  who  are  left  in  the  third 
class  all  are  not  entitled  to  remain  there.  But  I  have  only 
placed  in  the  tvA'o  first  classes  those  names  concerning  which 
there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt.  The  rest  are  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  name  of  a  people  con- 
verted into  the  name  of  a  person.  The  brothers  Lydus  My- 
sus  and  Car  in  Herodotus  ;  Caucon  in  Strabo  ;  Pelasffus,  of 
whom  there  were  five;  Lelex,  of  whom  there  were  three;  A- 
chceus,  of  whom  two  are  recorded.  To  the  same  class  I  would 
ascribe  Epeus  JEtolus  and  Eleus,  Phlegyas  M'myas  and  Orcho- 
menus,  Ion  Dorus  Areas  Mollis,  and  even  Hellen.  These  ap- 
pellations might  be  applied  in  two  ways  :  either  the  leader 
was  described  under  this  national  name  or  (as  Miiller  has 
interpreted  many  of  these  names)  the  nation  itself  was  per- 
sonified under  an  individual,  and  its  presence  in  a  particular 
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region,  or  its  niigrcatioii  to  a  particular  district,  was  described  ; 
just  as  in  the  language  of  Hebrew  poetry  the  nanies  Israel 
and  Jacob  are  used  for  the  whole  Hebrew  nation.  I3ut  al- 
thoucrh  in  the  Greek  traditions  these  were  not  real  names,  or 
i-athcr  were  poetical  descriptions  substituted  for  the  real 
names,  yet  the  facts  with  which  they  were  connected  were 
real  circumstances.  In  the  former  sense  of  the  name  of  a  clan 
or  race  transferred  to  an  individual  we  may  understand  Thes- 
salus  the  leader  of  the  Thessali,  Ion  of  the  lonians,  Jchceus  of 
the  Achceans.  In  the  latter  sense,  (which  less  frequently  occurs,) 
of  a  nation  personified  by  an  individual,  we  may  interpret 
Thesprotus  and  Macedon  sons  of  Lycaon,  or  Phthius  son  of  A- 
cliceus.  Such  genealogies  will  express  an  affinity  between  the 
tribes  so  named. 

In  the  second  class,  the  fabricated  names,  we  may  reckon 
those  which  have  been  invented  to  shew  a  connexion,  or  rather 
which  are  poetical  expressions  of  a  connexion.  The  connexion 
is  real  but  the  expression  fabulous.  In  these  fabricated  names 
we  may  include  many  of  the  females  who  appear  in  the  gene- 
alogies. Thus  Messene  daughter  of  Triopas,  Sparte  daughter 
of  Eurotas,  Taygete  mother  of  Lacedcemon,  Larissa  mother  of 
Achwus,  CaUisto  mother  oi  Areas,  3Ieliboea  wife  o{  Magnes  were 
fictitious  persons;  but  the  connexion  which  they  signified  was 
substantial  and  real.  To  such  names  we  may  refer  Arne  the 
daughter  of  jI^oIus  and  mother  of  Ba^okbs.  Here  Arne  be- 
longs to  the  second  class  of  names  and  Bceotus  to  the  first. 
Among  the  imaginary  names  again  may  be  numbered  the 
names  designed  to  express  a  local  origin ;  as  Haliartus  and 
Coronus  sons  of  Thersander ;  Mcenaliis  Mantineus  Orchomemcs 
Parrhasus  sons  o(  Lycaon  ;  Epidaurus  and  Tinjns  sons  of  ^r- 
gm ;  Andreus  son  of  the  Pcneils ;  or  those  in  which  a  plain 
and  obvious  analogy  may  be  traced  between  the  name  and 
the  fact.  Thus  A'cthUus  and  AmpMctyo7i  are  fabricated  per- 
sons. But  in  cases  like  these  of  AmiMdijon  and  Aethlius  the 
particular  circumstances  must  conspire  to  mark  the  persons 
as  fictitious.  The  mere  occurrence  of  a  name  expressing  a 
thing  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  that  the  person  is  fabricated. 
Charilaus  was  a  real  person,  Agesilaiis  and  Archidamus  were 
real  persons,  in  historical  times.  The  practice  of  giving  de- 
scriptive names  is  found  in  mnnv  nations.  It  was  common  with 
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the  Hebrews,  and  with  the  Greeks  themselves  in  their  latest 
periods ;  why  should  it  not  have  occurred  among  them  in  the 
first  ages  ?  Descriptive  names  then  are  not  evidences  of  fiction 
when  unaccompanied  by  other  particulars.  Thus  Eunomus  is 
rejected  in  this  work  not  on  account  of  the  composition  of 
the  name  in  itself,  but  because  a  generation  is  wanting  in  the 
oldest  author,  and  because  that  generation  is  transposed  in 
the  next  oldest  authority.  Even  when  the  name  is  fictitious 
the  person  may  be  real.  Thus  the  father  o^  Arion  is  Cycleus  ; 
doubtless  a  fabricated  name,  expressing  that  Arion  invented 
or  improved  the  ^yclian  chorus ;  and  yet  Arion  himself  was 
real.  Helen  therefore  may  be  a  real  person,  although  by  one 
poetical  fiction  she  is  called  the  daughter  of  Nemesis.  A  de- 
scriptive name  which  superseded  the  original  name  was  not  un- 
usual with  the  Greeks.  Stesichorus  was  not  the  original  name 
of  that  poet,  who  received  this  appellation  after  he  had  attain- 
ed eminence.  The  real  name  of  Melissa  was  Lyside.  Pero  the 
daughter  of  Neleus  was  afterwards  called  Elegeis.  The  origi- 
nal name  then  o^ Hercules  might  have  been  Alcaus;  and  in  all 
the  cases  in  which  we  pronounce  the  person  who  bears  a  de- 
scriptive name  to  be  a  fabulous  person,  we  must  have  a  substan- 
tial reason  founded  upon  each  particular  case ;  and  we  shall 
not  be  justified  in  rejecting  Hercules  or  Theseus  from  the  mere 
composition  of  their  names. 

Too  much  is  often  deduced  from  the  etymology  of  names. 
Thus  many  have  sought  an  etymology  for  the  Pelasgi,  and 
have  even  founded  the  history  and  origin  of  that  people  upon 
the  supposed  origin  of  their  name.  But  there  seems  no  reason 
why  this  particular  people  should  be  so  investigated.  No  ety- 
mology can  be  proposed  of  the  names  ^toli,  Epei,  Jchcei, 
Vores,  Thessali,  and  many  other  tribes ;  who  are  derived  by 
the  raythologists  from  Achceus  Dorus  or  Thessalm ;  as  the  Pe- 
lasgi  are  from  Pelasgus.  And  yet  these  tribes  are  acknow- 
ledged, and  their  origin  is  not  made  to  depend  upon  etymo- 
logy ;  why  then  should  this  be  done  in  describing  the  Pelasgi  ? 
A  name  might  often  originate  in  some  accidental  or  trivial 
cause  which  was  soon  forgotten.  The  etymologies  proposed 
for  laones,  uEoles,  and  some  others  noticed  below,  are  of  a 
dififerent  character.  There  the  etymologies  harmonize  with 
the  origin  of  the  tribes  deduced  from  other  facts.    In  the  case 
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of  the  Imnes  and  JEoles,  the  etymology  is  founded  upon  the 
history;  in  the  case  of  the  Pelasgi  the  history  is  founded 
upon  the  etymology.  We  may  observe  that  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, who  are  fanciful  in  etymology,  have  often  been  led  from 
the  accidental  import  of  a  name  to  invent  a  fable ;  which  has 
thrown  discredit  upon  the  name  itself.  But  the  person  may 
bo  real,  although  the  tale  to  which  his  name  had  given  occa- 
sion is  a  mere  invention,  fabricated  in  a  later  age. 

We  may  acknowledge  as  real  persons  all  those  whom  there 
is  no  reason  for  rejecting.  The  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
the  early  tradition,  if  no  argument  can  be  brought  to  over- 
throw it.  The  persons  may  be  considered  real,  when  the 
description  of  them  is  consonant  wnth  the  state  of  the  country 
at  that  time ;  when  no  national  prejudice  or  vanity  could  be 
concerned  in  inventing  them  ;  when  the  tradition  is  consistent 
and  general ;  when  rival  or  hostile  tribes  concur  in  the  lead- 
ing facts ;  when  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  person  (divested  of 
their  poetical  ornament)  enter  into  the  political  system  of  the 
age,  or  form  the  basis  of  other  transactions  which  fall  within 
known  historical  times.  Cadmus  and  Danaus  appear  to  be 
real  persons ;  for  it  is  conformable  to  the  state  of  mankind 
and  perfectly  credible  that  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  adven- 
turers in  the  ages  to  which  these  persons  are  ascribed  should 
have  found  their  way  to  the  coasts  of  Greece ;  and  the  Greeks, 
as  already  observed,  had  no  motive  from  any  national  vanity 
to  feign  these  settlements.  Three  arguments  establish  that 
Hercules  was  a  real  person.  First,  his  acts  were  recorded  by 
those  who  were  not  friendly  to  the  Dorians ;  by  AchiBans  and 
Cohans  and  lonians,  who  had  no  vanity  to  gratify  in  cele- 
brating the  hero  of  a  hostile  and  rival  people.  Secondly,  his 
descendants  in  many  branches  remained  in  many  states  to  the 
historical  times.  His  son  Tlepolemus  and  his  grandson  and 
great-grandson  Cleodcsus  and  Aristo?nachus,  are  acknowledged 
to  be  real  persons ;  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  receiv- 
ing these,  which  will  not  be  equally  valid  for  establishing  the 
reality  both  of  Hercules  and  IIi/llus.  Lastly  and  especially, 
Hercules  is  authenticated  by  the  testimonies  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  ^    These,  the  oldest  poems,  treat  of  the  latest  period 
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within  the  epic  cycle.  If  we  regard  the  subjects  of  the  early 
epic  poetry,  the  earliest  place  belongs  to  the  Theogony,  the 
Wars  of  the  Giants,  the  Wars  of  the  Titans.  Then  follow  the 
Phoronis  and  the  Danais ;  then  at  some  interval  the  acts  of 
Hercules  and  Theseus  and  the  Theban  wars ;  last  of  all  the 
war  of  Troy  and  the  v6(ttoi.  But  this  order  is  in  a  great 
degree  reversed  with  reference  to  the  poets.  The  most  ancient 
poems,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  describe  the  subjects  which  are 
nearly  the  last  in  order ;  and,  in  celebrating  the  war  of  Troy, 
the  author  of  the  Iliad  limits  himself  to  the  times  which  im- 
mediately precede  it.  In  the  Trojan  line  he  ascends  to 
Dardanus ;  in  the  Argive  kings  to  Acrisius.  In  the  ^olian 
line  the  Odyssey  traces  a  genealogy  upwards  to  Melampus, 
and  to  Cretheus  and  Salmoneus  ;  and  the  Iliad  another  to 
Sisyphus.  But  except  in  these  cases  the  genealogies  in  these 
two  poems  are  limited  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation.  They 
never  name  Dorus  or  Helen  or  Danaus  or  Deucalion.  Even 
^Eolus  is  not  distinctly  named  as  an  individual^.  But  this  cha- 
racter of  the  Homeric  genealogies  is  in  favour  of  their  his- 
torical evidence.  The  authors  of  these  poems  seem  to  ascend 
no  higher  than  authentic  accounts  transmitted  by  contem- 
porary poets  would  carry  them,  and  to  have  neglected  the 
remoter  times,  where  tradition  was  less  distinct  and  more 
obscured  by  fable.  But,  if  the  author  of  the  Iliad  flourished 
where  we  place  him,  the  heroes  of  the  fourth  generation  would 
be  only  250  or  260  years,  and  Hercules  only  210  or  220  years, 
before  the  time  of  the  poet  himself;  and  through  that  period 
the  testimony  of  contemporary  bards,  by  whom  so  remarkable 
a  person  was  mentioned,  might  well  descend  to  the  time  of 
Homer ;  in  whom  that  hero  appears  (as  Mitford  remarks)  in 
a  different  character  from  the  Hercules  of  later  poets ;  not 
clothed  in  a  lion's  skin,  but  ariued  like  other  heroes  and  at- 
tended by  armies.  If  the  testimonies  in  the  Iliad  are  sufficient 
for  establishing  the  reality  of  Hercules,  they  are  still  more 
valid  for  attesting  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  itself. 

The  existence  of  Theseus  has  been  denied.  It  is  urged  by 
Muller  that  the  Athenian  constitution  was  falsely  ascribed  to 
this  hero  by  Athenian  vanity ;  that  the  Athenians  had  no 
democracy  till  the  time  of  Solon ;  and  that  the  line  in  the 

l*  A  later  ^Eolus  occurs  in  the  Odyssey. 
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Iliad  which  mentions  "  the  people  of  Erechtheus"  must  have 
been  composed  at  least  as  late  as  the  age  of  Solon.  It  is 
truly  affirmed  that  the  Athenians  had  no  democracy  till  the 
age  of  Solon,  We  have  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  that  down 
to  this  period  the  government  of  Athens  was  an  unmitigated 
oligarchy.  The  gradual  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  chief 
magistrate  at  Athens  which  occurred  between  the  death  of 
Codrus  and  the  legislation  of  Solon,  a  period  of  about  395 
years,  were  not  imposed  by  the  people  but  by  the  aristocracy, 
who  restrained  the  powers  which  they  were  willing  to  share ; 
and  the  benefits  ascribed  to  the  institutions  of  Theseus  were 
doubtless  much  exaggerated  in  the  brilliant  times  of  Athens, 
when  the  Athenians  had  become  a  lettered  people.  But  in 
that  period  from  Codrus  to  Solon  they  had  made  no  advances 
in  political  importance ;  they  had  displayed  no  signs  of  that 
intellectual  superiority  which  they  were  destined  to  assume. 
AA^hile  the  Lacedaemonians  were-  conquering  Messenia,  the 
weight  and  influence  of  the  Athenians  were  as  yet  little  felt 
in  Greece.  In  these  times  however  of  comparative  obscurity 
to  Athens  Theseus  was  acknowledged  by  the  epic  poets  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks.  Although  then  Theseus  was  not  the  founder 
of  the  Athenian  liberties,  yet  his  existence  is  established  by 
these  early  poets,  who  composed  their  works  under  no  Athe- 
nian influence ;  and  there  seems  no  cause  to  doubt  the  fact 
related  by  Thucydides,  that  Theseus  collected  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  into  one  city,  although  he  did  not  give  them  a 
democratic  constitution.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  line  in  the  Iliad  which  mentions  "the 
people  of  Erechtheus."  This  term  demus  could  not  then  be 
applied  in  the  sense  which  belonged  to  it  in  after-times  at 
Athens;  but  the  people  of  Erechtheus  might  be  said  by  the 
poet  as  the  people  of  the  Lycians  or  the  people  of  Ithaca  or  the 
p)eoi-)le  of  Aptvms  are  said  in  other  passages. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  derived  from  early  poets,  and 
especially  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  the  existence  of 
ancient  heroes,  the  testimony  of  inscriptions  deserves  to  be 
considered,  llicsc  might  attest  the  reality  not  only  of  many 
persons  in  the  period  which  followed  the  Dorian  conquest,  but 
even  of  some  in  the  times  which  preceded  it.  The  Greeks 
were  slow  in  applying  the  art  of  writing   to   poetry.     But, 
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although  not  applied  to  poetical  works  till  perhaps  after  B.C. 
77(j,  or  about  that  date,  yet  it  is  probable  that  letters  were 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  inscriptions  in  their  Temples  and  to 
registers  of  names  from  a  much  earlier  date.     The  Carneo- 
nicse  were  registered  at   Sparta  from  B.C.  676';    the  Olym- 
pioniese  in  Eiis  from  776-     But  the  disk  of  Iphitus,  which 
was  acknowledged  by  Aristotle,  may  be  placed  at  828.     The 
public  registers  at  Sparta,  containing  in  Mliller's  y^pinion  all 
the  kings  from  Procles,  the  registers  of  the  kings  and  prytanes 
of  Corinth,  the  ancient  inscriptions  at  Elis,  which  exhibited  a 
genealogy  from  Oxylus  to  Iphitus,  may  be  referred  to  a  still 
earlier  period ;  and  perhaps  were  begun  to  be  written  as  early 
as  B.  C.  1048,   the   probable   time   of  the   Dorian  conquest. 
Among  the  Athenians  we  hear  of  inscriptions  made  in  tem- 
ples, which,  though  not  so  ancient  as  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  were  nevertheless  of  eai'ly  date.     The  inscriptions 
quoted  by  Herodotus,  in  which  Amphitryo  and  Laodamas  are 
named,  were  ancient  in  the  time  of  Herodotus ;    which  may 
perhaps  carry  them  back  400  years  before  his  time  ;  and  they 
might  approach  within  300  years  of  Laodamas  and  within 
400  years   of  the  probable  time  of  Cadmus   himself.     It  is 
granted  that  these  inscriptions  are  not  genuine,  that  is,  not  of 
the  age  to  which  Herodotus  assigns  them ;    but  that  they 
were  ancient  cannot  be  doubted,  and  that  the  inscriptions  in 
that  temple  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes  were  ancient  is 
attested  by  Aristotle.    The  inscriptions  in  Herodotus  at  least 
are  testimonies  of  the  opinion  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
inscribed,  and  are  evidence  that  Amphitryo  and  Laodamas 
were  acknowledged  in  an  early  period. 

At  Argos  a  register  was  preserved  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno 
which  might  be  still  more  ancient  than  the  catalogues  of  the 
kings  of  Sparta  or  of  Corinth.  That  register,  from  which 
Hellanicus  composed  his  work,  contained  the  priestesses  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  age  of  Hellanicus  himself, 
whose  work  probably  ended  with  the  priestess  Chrysis,  who 
began  her  office  in  B.C.  479,  since  her  48th  year  was  still 
current  in  the  spring  of  43 1 .  That  many  other  registers  and 
inscriptions  existed  in  temples,  and  that  they  formed  materials 
for  Timseus,  appears  from  Polybius. 

It  is  true  that  these  registers  would  contain  no  more  than 
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bare  names.  But  yet  these  would  identify  persons,  and  would 
be  important  evidence  when  the  question  is  concerning  the 
very  existence  of  the  early  heroes,  and  when  it  is  denied  that 
Pelias  Neleus  ^gisthus  Atreus  were  real  persons.  By  the 
aid  of  etymology  Orjyheus  is  interpreted  to  mean  dark,  and 
owes  his  supposed  existence  to  tlie  rites  of  darkness  which  his 
name  describes.  It  is  arguod  that  the  history  of  Pelias,  who 
also  means  darkness,  has  strong  traces  of  a  connexion  with 
the  same  rites;  the  cutting  up  of  Pelias  being  the  same 
story  as  the  discerption  of  Orpheus  ;  that  the  signification  of 
Neleus  is  probably  the  same ;  for  in  mythology  brothers  often 
represent  the  same  idea.  It  is  observed  that  Amythaon  is 
probably  only  an  epithet;  that  Melampus  also  alludes  to  the 
same  rites  of  darkness  ;  that  in  Pelops  or  darkfaced  is  an- 
other trace  of  the  same  religion  in  Phrygia.  The  story  of  the 
caldron  and  the  division  of  the  body  is  that  of  Orpheus  and 
Pelias  repeated.  The  names  Thyestes  ^gistJms  Aerope  seem 
to  this  enquirer  to  be  all  connected  with  the  same  religious 
system.  Thyestes  is  a  sacrificer,  ^gisthus  one  who  tears  to 
pieces,  Aerope  is  the  dark,  Atreus  or  Ater  probably  synonymous 
with  Pelops. 

This  scheme  of  interpretation  is  less  credible  than  that 
which  is  rejected.  For,  besides  that  etymologies,  when  made 
the  basis  of  history  instead  of  being  founded  upon  it  or  pro- 
ceeding naturally  out  of  it,  can  only  end  in  a  conjecture  at  last, 
and  can  never  stand  in  the  place  of  historical  truth,  this 
whole  reasoning  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  mystical  reli- 
gion existed  in  Greece  from  the  very  beginning,  and  in  the 
earliest  ages ;  an  assumption  which  is  refuted  by  the  silence 
of  Homer  and  the  absence  of  all  testimony. 

In  other  instances  the  religious  worship  of  the  early  Greeks 
has  been  somewhat  fancifully  applied  to  explain  their  history. 
According  to  some  expositors  one  ancient  people  is  a  nation 
of  priests,  a  sacerdotal  caste  ;  and  their  movements  are  charac- 
terised as  a  kind  of  religious  wars,  undertaken  to  establish  a 
particular  worship.  Doubtless  the  Dorians  carried  with  them 
into  any  new  settlement  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  the 
lonians  the  worship  of  Neptune.  But  those  worships  were 
not  the  cause  of  wars  and  migrations ;  these  were  undertaken 
from  the  same  motives  which  have  led  other  nations  to  seek 
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new  settlements.  Even  Miiller,  who  has  learnedly  illustrated 
the  religion  of  the  Dorians,  has  sometimes  assigned  to  it  a 
larger  influence  and  described  it  in  loftier  language  than  his 
authorities  will  justify.  At  one  time  he  states  that  the 
Dorians  every  where  exterminated  the  ancient  rites  of  Ceres, 
at  another  that  the  lonians  planted  the  worship  of  Apollo 
by  force  in  Attica.  But  that  the  establishment  of  a  religious 
worship  was  never  a  leading  motive  is  evident  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  Dorians  and  other  early  tribes  adopted 
the  worship  of  any  other  people.  Thus  the  Dorians  adopted 
the  worship  of  the  Pelasgian  Juno  at  Argos,  the  Pelasgian  or 
Lelegian  Diana  in  Laconia.  The  Dryopes  worshipped  Apollo 
the  god  of  their  enemies.  The  lonians  embraced  the  worship 
of  the  Ephesian  Diana ;  an  ancient  worship,  which  they 
found  already  in  the  country.  With  respect  to  the  rites  of 
Ceres  Herodotus,  to  whom  Muller  refers,  does  not  state  that 
these  were  every  where  exterminated,  but  only  that  they  had 
fallen  into  neglect  among  the  Doi'ians ;  and  Muller  himself 
relates  on  an  another  occasion  that  this  very  worship  was 
adopted  by  the  Lacedtemonians, 

In  treating  of  the  religion  of  the  early  Dorians,  Muller 
"  ascends  to  a  period  in  which  the  primitive  religion  of  the 
"  Dorians  exhibited  a  distinct  and  original  character ;"  and 
describes  the  Jupiter  and  Apollo  of  this  nation  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  "  The  Supreme  Deity  when  connected  with  Apollo 
"  was  neither  born  nor  visible  on  earth,  and  perhaps  never 
"  considered  as  having  any  immediate  influence  upon  men. 
"  But  Apollo,  who  is  often  emphatically  called  the  son  of 
"  Jupiter,  acts  as  his  intercessor  ambassador  and  prophet 
"  with  mankind.  And  whilst  the  father  of  the  gods  appears, 
"  indistinctly  and  at  a  distance,  dwelling  in  ether,  and  en- 
"  throned  in  the  highest  heavens,  Apollo  is  described  as  a 
"  divine  hero,  whose  office  is  to  ward  off  evils  and  dangers, 
"  establish  rites  of  expiation,  and  announce  the  ordinances  of 
"  fate."  These  splendid  expressions  are  not  justified  by  the 
testimonies  in  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  to  which  he  refers. 
But  if  this  description  were  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
^schylus  or  Pindar  or  Sophocles,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
additions  of  a  later  age  ;  and  there  would  be  no  proof  what- 
ever that  it  belonged  to  the  rude  and  ignorant  worship  of  the 
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early  Dorians.  To  attribute  these  splendid  notions  to  tlicm 
would  be  an  error  similar  to  the  mistake  of  some  interpreters 
of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  (an  error  exposed  by  Lobeck) 
who,  applying  to  those  mysteries  the  refined  notions  of  a 
polished  age,  have  ascribed  to  the  barbarians  of  the  age  of 
Eumolpus  a  hidden  wisdom  which  existed  only  in  their  own 
imaginations.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  Jupiter  and  Apollo 
of  the  Iliad  are  sometimes  described  with  striking  attributes 
of  divine  power ;  but  these  are  only  the  lofty  conceptions  of 
the  poet's  own  mind.  If  however  we  were  to  grant  that 
those  were  the  current  opinions  of  the  Ionian  and  JEolian 
Greeks  in  the  age  in  which  the  Iliad  was  composed,  we  could 
not  infer  fi-om  thence  that  those  notions  belonged  to  the 
religious  system  of  the  early  Dorians.  For  this  poem,  proba- 
bly composed  in  the  tenth  century  before  our  era,  was  at  the 
least  three  centuries  later  than  the  period  at  which  the  Do- 
rians planted  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  or  in  Crete. 

The  names  exhibited  in  the  genealogies  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidce  may  be  for  the  most  part  referred  to  the  third 
class  of  real  historical  persons.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Ionian  and  ^olian  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  found- 
ers of  their  respective  states  from  a  period  not  very  remote, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  period  was  less  than  three  centuries 
before  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus.  In  Greece  itself  the  succes- 
sions of  kings  in  some  dynasties  were  attested  by  registei's  al- 
ready noticed,  and  yet,  if  the  remark  of  Mr.  Lewis  be  just,  that 
lineal  successions  through  a  long  series  of  descents  do  not  occur 
in  authentic  history,  we  may  suspect  that  the  love  of  the  Greeks 
for  a  genealogy  exhibiting  a  lineal  succession  has  led  them  to 
attribute  to  those  dynasties  a  lineal  succession  where  it  was 
not  always  lineal.  In  the  dynasties  represented  below,  the  Mes- 
senian  succession  is  lineal  through  eight  reigns.  In  Arcadia 
the  lineal  succession  ends  at  Jjlginetes  ;  but  it  begins  with 
Hip[)othus  and  is  continued  through  nine  reigns.  The  succes- 
sion at  Corinth,  which  conmiences  with  Aletes,  is  broken  at 
Aristodemus  ;  but  it  remains  entire  through  eight  genera- 
tions. In  the  two  Spartan  lines  the  lineal  succession  of  the 
Agidse  ends  in  Cleomenes  I ;  but  it  proceeds  unbroken  through 
17  reigns  from  Aristodemus  inclusive.  In  the  other  line  we 
shall  see  reason  below  for  omitting  one  generation  ;   but  the 
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Unoal  descent  from  Aristodenius  to  Deniaratus,  in  whom  it 
ends,  nevertheless  proceeds  through  15  reigns.  The  Athenian 
reigns  are  also  represented  as  lineal.  The  direct  succession 
is  continued  from  Melanthus,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
down  to  ^schylus  the  12th  perpetual  archon,  for  14  genera- 
tions. It  was  recorded  of  a  dynasty  of  Lydian  kings  that 
they  held  in  direct  descent  from  father  to  son  for  22  genera- 
tions ;  and  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  that  they  reigned  for  30 
in  lineal  descent.  Although  these  two  last  cases  are  fabulous, 
yet  they  contribute  to  shew  the  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  ex- 
hibit the  reigns  of  kings  in  lineal  succession.  The  suspicion 
then  appears  well  founded,  both  from  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  from  the  improbability  of  the  fact,  that  those  suc- 
cessions in  the  Grecian  dynasties  were  not  always  lineal,  and 
that  although  the  names  for  the  most  part  were  faithfully  re- 
corded^ and  although  the  dynasties  remained  unchanged,  the 
successor  of  a  king  is  sometimes  called  his  son  when  in  reality 
he  was  a  brother  or  a  nephew  or  some  collateral  heir, 

II.  In  these  abstracts  of  the  first  part  of  the  Fasti  Hel- 
lenici  I  proceed  to  describe  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
to  relate  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  to  survey  the 
Asiatic  colonies,  to  examine  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
then  to  exhibit  a  tabular  view  of  the  first  fifty-four  Olympiads. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  short  account  of  the  principal  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  larger  work. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece  in  the  first  ages  are  rather  to  be 
classed  according  to  their  clans  and  families  than  according  to 
the  districts  which  they  occupied  in  the  country.  They  had 
no  settled  habitations,  but  migrated  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  often  in  a  hostile  but  sometimes  in  a  peace- 
ful manner.  Thus  the  Dorians  frequently  changed  their  habit- 
ations. The  first  seat  of  the  Achseans  was  in  Thessaly ;  thence 
they  migrated  into  Laconia,  and  lastly  occupied  the  northern 
shore  of  Peloponnesus,  called  from  them  Achaia.  The  lonians 
were  settled  in  Attica;  thence  they  passed  into  Peloponnesus, 
from  whence  they  returned  into  Attica  before  their  final  settle- 
ment in  Asia.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Dorian  occupation  of 
Peloponnesus,  that  the  different  members  of  the  Greek  nation 
were  fixed  in  the  seats  which  they  finally  occupied. 

On    surveying   the    people   known    by    the   appellation   of 
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Greeks,  it  naturally  occurs  to  enquire  whether  these  were  de- 
scended from  the  aboriginal  occupiers  of  the  soil,  or  whether 
they  were  sprung  from  settlers  of  a  later  date,  by  whom  that 
original  race  was  supplanted.  Four  establishments  were  as- 
cribed to  foreigners ;  but  the  change  effected  by  these  esta- 
blishments oiDanaus  Gecrops  Cadmus  and  Pelops  was  not  such 
as  to  deserve  to  be  accounted  the  introduction  of  a  new  race  of 
people,  such  as  is  produced  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  large  bodies 
of  invaders  overwhelming  the  old  inhabitants.  Nothing  of 
this  character  belonged  to  the  settlements  made  in  early 
Greece.  These  were  made  within  three  centuries  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  when  the  country  was  already  in  the  possession  of 
powerful  tribes,  which  subsisted  after  these  establishments, 
and  increased  so  far  as  to  supersede  them.  All  these  four  set- 
tlements are  examples  of  a  smaller  received  into  a  larger  num- 
ber. They  were  adopted  by  the  body  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  received,  and  the  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  or  Phrygian 
settler  was  lost  in  the  Greek.  Excluding  these  then  from  the 
enquiry,  we  must  ascend  to  a  higher  point  of  time,  and  extend 
our  survey  over  the  early  tribes  by  whom  the  country  was 
possessed,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  the  Greeks  were  an 
aboriginal  people. 

A  dynasty  of  Pelasgic  chiefs  existed  in  Greece  before  any 
other  dynasty  is  heard  of  in  Greek  traditions.  Excepting  in 
this  line,  none  of  the  genealogies  ascend  higher  than  the  ninth 
or  eighth  or  seventh  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.  Da- 
naus  is  in  the  ninth,  Deucalion  in  the  eighth,  Cadmus  in  the 
seventh  generation  before  that  epoch;  but  in  the  Pelasgic 
branch  of  the  nation  Phoroneus  is  in  the  eighteenth  before  the 
Trojan  war ;  the  founder  of  Sicyon  is  his  contemporary  ;  and 
the  Pelasgic  chief  who  planted  the  Pelasgians  in  Thessaly  is 
five  generations  earlier  than  Deucalion.  Inachus  the  father 
of  Phoroneus  was  the  highest  term  in  Grecian  history.  Afri- 
canus  makes  him  a  little  older  than  Moses.  Eusebius  has 
placed  Moses  .'iOO  years  below  him,  but  agrees  with  Africanus 
in  placing  Inachus  700  years  before  the  fall  of  Troy.  Another 
tradition  however,  to  which  Pausanias  refers,  made  Phoroneus 
the  first  king.    Acusilaus  and  Plato  record  this  tradition. 

Africanus  according  to  computations  derived  from  the  ac- 
counts of  Philochorus,  Hellanjcus,  Castor,  and  others  placed 
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the  flood  of  Ogyges  and  the  55th  year  of  the  reign  of  Phoro- 
neus  at  B.  C.  17^6,  or  1020  years  before  the  Olympiad  of  Oo- 
roebus  B.  0.  77^*-  The  computation  of  Africanus  will  place 
Phoroneus  667  years  before  the  date  which  Eratosthenes  as- 
signs for  the  fall  of  Troy. 

By  all  testimonies  Phoroneus  Mas  an  aboriginal  chief  of  the 
predominant  tribe  the  Pelasgi.  His  subjects  were  Pelasgians 
and  his  successors  Pelasgians  till  the  coming  of  Danaus.  The 
ancient  chronologers  attempted  to  arrange  the  events  recorded 
in  their  early  traditions  according  to  the  reigns  of  this  Pelas- 
gic  dynasty  which  ruled  at  Argos.  Tatian  has  supplied  the 
synchronisms,  which  are  also  given  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 
Castor  undertook  to  assign  not  only  the  whole  period  of  the 
dynasty,  but  the  years  of  each  respective  reign.  Pausanias 
supplies  the  following  list : 

1  [Inachis'\ 

2  PJioroneus 

3  Argus 

4  Phorhas  and  Peirasus 

5  Tnopas 

6  lasus  and  Agenor 

7  Crotopus 

8  Sthenelus 

9  Gelanor 

10  Danaus 

11  Lynceus 

12  Alas 

13  Acrisius  at  Argos,  Prwtus  at  Tiryns. 
Apollodorus   names    1  Inachus  ;    2  Phoroneus :    3  Argus ; 

4  Criasus ;  then  lasus ;  after  the  mention  of  whom  he  passes 
to  the  adventures  of  lo,  and  returns  to  the  kings  of  Argos  at 
Gelanor.  He  then  names  Danaus  and  Lynceus,  and  makes 
Acrisius  and  Prcetus  contemporary  kings.  Apollodorus  and 
Pausanias  make  Argus  the  grandson  and  successor  of  Phoro- 
neus.   Apis  appears  in  neither  as  king  of  Argos. 
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The  genealogies  are  as  follow  : 
Pausanias 

1  Iiiachiis  1 

2  PhoroiiL'Us  2 


[part  I. 


Apollodorus 

Inachus 


Plioroneus 


1 
.^gialeus 


filia 


Argus 
I 


Apis 


Niobe 


r 


5       Peirasus 


Pliorbas 
Triopas 


4  Pelasgus               Argus 
I 

I        i  \        i 

5  lasus     Peirasus     Epidaurus     Criasus 


(J     Agenor 


Pelasgus      Tasns  Agenor         Messene         7     Argus 

I  1  I  Pausan.W.lA  , 


Ijarissa 

lo 

Crotopas 

H 

lasus  II 

!) 

Sthenelus 

y 

lo. 

10 

Gelanor. 

The  Scholiast  on  Euripides  gives  the  genealogy  with  other  variations  : 

1  InaL'hus 

2  Phoroneus 


TEgialeus  Apia 


Niobe 


Argus 
I 


Criasus         Ecbasus         Peirasus         Epidaurus       Tiryiis 
Phorbas       (Arestor) 


Triopas        ( Pelasgiis  V  Characi) 


>i         Pelasgus 


lasu 
lo. 


Agenor 


Xanthus 
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Some  of  these  names  are  illustrated  by  Hyginus,  though 
corrupted.  Pelasgus  lasus  and  Agenor  are  made  the  sons 
of  Triopas  by  Hellanicus.  Pausanias  and  Hyginus  mention 
Pelasgus  son  of  Triopas.  Larissa  daughter  of  Pelasgus  is  in 
Pausanias.  Xanthus  occurs  in  Diodorus.  A  son  of  Niobe  is 
called  Pelasgus  by  Dionysius,  and  that  chief  who  passed  into 
Thessaly  in  the  sixth  generation  after  Pelasgus  son  of  Niobe 
is  also  named  Pelasgus.  yEschylus  gives  this  name  to  the 
king  whom  Danaus  displaced.  Another  Pelasgus  according 
to  Pausanias  founded  a  dynasty  of  kings  in  Arcadia,  and  was 
contemporary  with  Danaus  Cecrops  and  Deucalion.  Accord- 
ingly the  combined  accounts  of  /Eschylus,  Hellanicus,  Apol- 
lodorus,  Dionysius,  and  Pausanias  establish  five  Pelasgi. 
1  Pelasgus  brother  of  Argus  and  son  of  Niobe.  2  Pelasgus 
father  of  Larissa  son  of  Triopas.  3  Pelasgus  son  of  Larissa 
who  planted  Thessaly.  4  Pelasgus  displaced  by  Danaus. 
5  Pelasgus  the  ancestor  of  Echemus  and  Agapenor  of  Ar- 
cadia. The  mistaking  these  and  the  confounding  them  to- 
gether has  produced  much  confusion.  Dionysius  and  Apol- 
lodorus  have  confounded  the  Arcadian  Pelasgus  with  that 
earlier  Pelasgus  who  flourished  seven  generations  before  him, 
and  was  the  grandson  of  Phoroneus,  Dionysius  thus  describes 
the  colony  to  Italy :  "  They  planted  a  colony  in  Italy  under 
"  the  conduct  of  (Enotrus  son  of  Lycaon,  who  was  the  fifth 
"  from  yKzeus  and  Phoroneus  who  first  reigned  in  Pelopon- 
"  nesus.  For  Niobe  was  the  daughter  of  Phoroneus  ;  Pe- 
"  lasgus  the  son  of  Niobe.  Lycaon  was  tho  son  of  ^zeus, 
"  Deianira  daughter  of  Lycaon.  From  Deianira  and  Pelasgus 
"  sprang  a  second  Lycaon.  His  son  CEnotrus  flourished  17 
"  generations  before  the  Trojan  war." 

The  genealogy  will  be  this  : 


(21) 

1 

Phoroneus        yEzeiis 
1                          1 

(20) 

2 

1                         1 

Niobe               Lvcaon 

1                      ■  1 

(19) 

3 

1                        1 
Pelasgiis Deianira 

1 

(18) 

4 

Lvcaon  II 
'   1 

(17) 

5 

1 
CEnotrus. 

This  error  of  Dionysius,  which  is  noticed  by  Clavier  and  by 
Raoul-Rochette,  will  be  manifest  if  the  testimonies  concerning 
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the  Arcadian  Polasgus  are  examined.  Pelasgus  the  founder 
of  the  Arcadian  dynasty  is  placed  in  the  sixth  or  the  ninth  or 
the  tenth  generation  after  Phoroneus.  Areas  is  by  a  concur- 
rence of  authorities  in  the  sixth  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war.  The  interval  between  Pelasgus  and  Areas  is  variously 
stated  thus : 

1  2  3 


13 


12 


1 1    Eicadius  =  Coronea. 


Pelasgus  =  Cyllene 


liycaon  =  Orthosia 


Nyctimus 


10  Pelasgus 


10 


Dorieus  — Argia 


9  Pelasgus  9  Lycaon  9 

8  Lycaon  8  Nyctimus  8  Paros 

^ 1  I 

7  Nyctimus  Callisto  7  Callisto  7 


Parthin  =  Archiloche 


Ceteus  =  Stilbe 
Callisto 


Areas 


6  Areas 


6 


Areas 


The  first  is  the  account  of  Euraelus,  which  is  adopted  by 
Charon  of  Lampsacus  and  by  Pausanias ;  the  second  is  the 
account  of  the  poet  Asius ;  the  third  genealogy  is  preserved 
by  the  scholiast  upon  Euripides,  who  seems  to  follow  Charax; 
a  fourth  account  of  Areas  was  given  by  Duris,  who  made  him 
the  son  of  Orchomenus.  This  account  also  will  place  Pe- 
lasgus in  the  ninth  generation  before  the  Trojan  era,  because 
Orchomenus  is  a  son  of  Lycaon  and  a  brother  of  Nyctimus. 
In  the  third  genealogy,  that  of  the  scholiast.  Areas  is  not 
derived  from  Pelasgus  at  all ;  and  Pelasgus  is  thrown  back 
to  the  IHtli  generation.  But  yet  he  is  placed  by  this  account 
in  the  6th  generation  below  Phoroneus,  being  the  son  of 
Arestor,  who  was  the  fifth  from  Phoroneus.  The  first  and 
second  genealogies,  however,  of  Eumelus  and  Asius,  place 
Pelasgus  in  the  9th  or  10th  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war;  and  the  synchronisms  agree  both  in  Pausanias  and 
ApoUodorus.  Lycaon  is  contemporary  with  Cecrops  according 
to  Pausanias,  which  will  place  him  in  the  ninth  generation ; 
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and  Nyctinius  with  Deucalion  according  to  Apollodorus,  which 
refers  Nyctimus  to  the  eighth.  Pelasgus  therefore  was  eight 
or  nine  generations  later  than  Phoroneus.  Nyctinius,  then, 
and  ffinotrus  are  eight  generations  before  the  Trojan  war 
instead  of  17;  and  it  is  manifest  that  Dionysius  and  Apollo- 
dorusj  making  the  Arcadian  Pelasgus  grandson  of  Phoroneus, 
have  confounded  a  later  with  an  earlier  Pelasgus  ;  or  rather 
have  followed  those  who  endeavoured  to  give  the  Arcadians  a 
high  antiquity,  and  to  place  their  founder  in  the  remotest 
period.  Dionysius  appears  to  have  blended  together  two 
opposite  traditions  concerning  the  CEnotrian  colony  to  Italy. 
Apollodorus  is  inconsistent  with  himself;  for  he  himself  places, 
as  we  have  seen,  Nyctimus  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  and  Pe- 
lasgus in  the  ninth  generation  before  the  fall  of  Troy ;  and 
yet  he  had  already  referred  Pelasgus  son  of  Niobe  to  the  7th 
generation  before  Danaiis,  consequently  the  16th  before  the 
fall  of  Troy.  We  are  not  to  solve  this  difficulty  by  observing 
that  Pelasgus,  being  not  an  individual  but  a  nation,  in  reality 
existed  through  all  these  generations  ;  for  the  question  is, 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  themselves  ?  They  be- 
lieved Pelasgus  to  be  a  real  person ;  and  we  are  to  enquire 
how  far  their  account  is  consistent  with  itself.  The  son  of 
Niobe  in  the  17th  generation  before  the  Trojan  war  could  not 
be  the  father  of  Lycaon  eight  generations  after  Niobe. 

The  Argive  original  of  the  Arcadian  Pelasgus  is  obscure. 
He  was  made  the  son  of  Arestor  by  those  who  proposed  to 
derive  him  from  the  Inachidae.  But  that  account  must  be 
rejected,  if  we  accept  the  other  traditions  which  bring  him 
down  to  the  fifth  generation  before  Areas.  This  tradition, 
however,  which  derives  him  from  Arestor,  shews  that  he  was 
of  the  same  race  with  the  Pelasgi  of  Argos.  We  may  ar- 
range the  times  of  these  early  Pelasgic  establishments  in  this 
manner :  a  migration  under  a  Pelasgic  chief,  represented  by 
Xanthus,  son  of  Triopas,  planted  a  colony  first  in  Lycia  and 
then  in  Lesbos.  Two  generations  later  a  migration  to  Thes- 
saly  proceeded  from  Argos,  represented  by  Achseus  Phthius 
and  Pelasgus,  sons  of  Larissa;  nearly  contemporary  with  this, 
and  in  the  ninth  generation  from  Phoroneus,  a  Pelasgic  chief, 
probably  derived  from  Argos,  established  himself  in  Arcadia. 

c  2 
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Two  generations  afterwards,  the  CEnotrians  and  Peucetians, 
Pelasgic  tribes,  described  under  the  persons  of  CEnotrus  and 
Peucetius  sons  of  Lycaon,  migrated  to  Italy. 

Achseus  son  of  Larissa  and  grandson  of  Pelasgus  II  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  a  later  Achpeus  son  of  Xuthus ; 
to  whom  are  ascribed  some  of  the  acts  performed  by  the 
former.  Achseus  and  his  brothers  migrated  into  Thessaly  in 
the  sixth  generation  after  Pelasgus  I  according  to  Dionysius, 
whose  account  is  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  Pelasgians 
"  first  inhabited  Argos  in  Peloponnesus,  being  an  aboriginal 
"  race.  They  had  their  name  from  their  king  Pelasgus.  This 
"  Pelasgus  was  the  son  of  Niobe  daughter  of  Phoroneus.  In 
"  the  sixth  generation  leaving  Peloponnesus  under  three 
"  leaders,  Phthius  Achseus  and  Pelasgus,  they  migrated  to 
"  Hsemonia.  ExpelHng  the  barbarians  who  inhabited  it,  they 
"  divided  the  country  into  three  districts,  called  from  their 
"  leaders  Phthiotis,  Achaia,  Pelasgiotis.  Remaining  there 
"  5  generations,  in  which  period  they  attained  the  greatest 
"  prosperity,  in  the  6th  generation  they  were  driven  out  by 
"  the  Ouretes,  Leleges,  and  others  led  by  Deucalion  son  of 
"  Prometheus  and  of  Clymene  daughter  of  Oceanus."  Ar- 
chander  and  Architeles,  grandsons  of  Achseus,  returning  from 
Thessaly  to  Argos,  married  two  daughters  of  Danaiis. 

Strabo  confounds  this  with  the  later  Achseus  son  of  Xuthus : 
"  Achseus  one  of  the  sons  of  Xuthus  fled  to  Lacedsemon  and 
"  caused  the  name  of  Achseans  to  be  given  to  the  inhabitants."" 
He  subjoins  "  The  Achaeans  were  Phthiotse  and  dwelt  in 
"  Lacedsemon."  This  last  circumstance  was  true  ;  but  the 
Achseans  of  Phthiotis  were  not  derived  from  Achseus  son  of 
Xuthus,  and  Achseans  were  in  Laconia  before  his  time,  being 
found  there  by  his  contemporary  Tectamus  son  of  Dorus. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  five  Pelasgi : 
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19  Inachus 

18  Phoroneus 

17  Niohe 


16  Pelasgus  I  Argus 

I 


16  Peirasus     Criasus     Epidaurus  Tiryns         lasus 

I  I 

14  Phorbas  Arestor 

13  Triopas  [Pelasgus  V] 


I  i  I  I  I 

12        lasus    Inachus   Pelasgus  II    Xanthus     Messene    Agenor 


11  lo  Larissa  Crotopas 


10  AcH^us       Phthius  Pelasgus  III       Sthenelus 


„    I  I 1  I 

Phthius  H^mon  Phrastor     Pelasgus  IV     Pelasgus  V 

III  I 


8  Archander  Architeles  Hellen   Thessalus     Amyntor  Lycaon 


Gh^cus         Teutarnius  Nyctimus  Callislo  Peucetius  (Enotrus 
Nannas  Arcas 

Aphidas 

Aleus 

Pelasgus  IV  or  Gelanor,  who  was  the  10th  from  Phoroneus, 
was  contemporary  with  Danaiis,  by  whom  he  was  displaced ; 
and,  Danaiis  being  in  the  ninth  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war,  as  will  be  shewn  below,  this  account  will  place  Phoroneus 
in  the  18th  before  that  epoch.  This  agrees  with  the  tradition 
preserved  by  Diodorus,  that  Alcmena  the  mother  of  Hercules 
was  the  16"th  from  Niobe  the  daughter  of  Phoroneus.  These 
18  generations  current,  computed  at  three  to  a  century,  will 
place  Phoroneus  at  about  570  years  before  the  fall  of  Troy. 

This  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Larissa  and  their  descend- 
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ants,  connecting  all  the  occupiers  of  Thessaly  into  one  family, 
establishes  that  it  was  possessed  by  kindred  races ;  and  that 
all  these  were  to  be  referred  to  a  Pelasgic  stock.  Thessalus 
in  this  genealogy  is  represented  according  to  the  account  of 
Rhianus  compared  with  Stephanas  and  confirmed  by  Strabo. 
Another  tradition  made  him  son  of  Grsecus.  Another  account 
makes  Thessalus  the  ancestor  of  Pelasgus  III.  The  name 
Thessalus  occurs  again  as  the  leader  of  the  Thessali  after  the 
Trojan  war.  But  these  various  traditions,  which  made  Thes- 
salus the  son  of  Griecus,  or  the  father  of  Greecus,  or  the  an- 
cestor of  Pelasgus  III,  all  agree  in  the  fact  that  the  Thessali 
were  a  Pelasgic  people.  They  first  appear  in  Thesprotia, 
where  this  Pelasgic  tribe  might  have  been  established  about 
two  generations  after  the  time  assigned  to  Pelasgus  III. 
Here  Aristotle  found  the  Grseci,  who  are  in  the  genealogies 
the  parents  or  the  offspring  of  the  Thessali.  Both  these  tra- 
ditions mark  them  as  kindred  races.  From  Thesprotia  the 
Thessali  returned  in  the  60th  year  after  'the  fall  of  Troy  into 
Thessaly,  which  then  received  their  name.  But  in  occupying 
this  region  they  returned  into  the  original  country  from 
whence  their  progenitors  had  issued  about  eight  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war. 

Teutamius,  a  second  of  the  name,  reigned  at  Larissa  in 
the  time  of  Acrisius.  This  Teutamius,  or  Teutamides,  was  a 
Pelasgian ;  and  Pelasgic  princes  remained  in  Thessaly  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war.  For  of  the  nine  states  of 
Thessaly  enumerated  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  four  w^ere 
led  by  chiefs  of  Pelasgic  race.  Whence  it  appears  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pelasgi  by  the  Hellenes  was  not  complete. 

The  wide  extent  of  the  Pelasgian  dominion  under  the  early 
kings  of  Argos  is  confirmed  by  manj'^  testimonies.  Pelasgia 
was  the  name  for  the  whole  country.  According  to  Acusilaiis, 
the  whole  tract  as  far  as  Pharsalia  and  Larissa  in  Thessaly, 
and  including  all  Peloponnesus,  was  called  Pelasgia.  ^schy- 
lus  describes  the  extent  of  their  dominion  at  the  arrival  of 
Danaiis,  and  extends  their  rule  over  all  the  country  through 
which  the  Algus  flows,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Strymon.  He 
affirms  the  land  of  the  Pcrrhrebians  and  the  districts  beyond 
Pindus,  near  Pieonia,  and  the  mountains  of  Dodona,  to  be 
the  limit  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  to  be  the  boundary  on  the 
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other.  The  Pelasgi  may  be  traced  in  every  part  of  Greece. 
We  have  seen  them  in  Peloponnesus  and  Thessaly  and  Thes- 
protia;  they  also  inhabited  Attica  Bceotia  and  Phocis.  The 
oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona  were  originally  Pelasgic.  Pe- 
lasgi were  in  Emathia.  Dardanus  the  ancestor  of  Priam  was 
a  Pelasgian.  The  Pelasgi  remained  in  possession  of  Arcadia 
till  the  latest  period,  and  a  Pelasgian  dynasty  reigned  there 
till  the  second  Messenian  war. 

They  were  gradually  expelled  or  subjected  in  most  other 
parts  of  Greece.  Tn  the  8th  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war,  according  to  Dionysius,  they  began  to  be  expelled  from 
many  parts  of  Thessaly.  This  was  the  epoch  of  a  general 
movement  throughout  the  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation.  At 
this  period  new  dynasties  began  to  arise,  and  a  new  order 
of  things  to  commence  in  various  provinces  of  the  country. 
Within  the  space  of  a  century  the  Hellenes  were  established 
in  Thessaly,  a  new  dynasty  was  founded  in  Arcadia,  another 
in  Laconia ;  Danaiis  appeared  at  Argos,  Oecrops  at  Athens, 
and  Dardanus  in  Phrygia  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Trojan 
kingdom.  Dionysius  describes  the  countries  which  the  Pe- 
lasgians  occupied  in  their  dispersion.  Some  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  north  and  north-eastern  quarters  of  Thessaly, 
some  migrated  westward  to  their  brethren  of  Dodona. 
Others  occupied  Bceotia  and  Phocis  and  Euboea.  But  many 
passed  over  into  Asia,  or  settled  in  Crete,  and  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  ^Egsean.  They  may  be  traced  in  these  countries 
by  many  testimonies.  Homer  attests  that  they  were  found  in 
Crete.  Menecrates  marks  their  position  on  the  whole  line  of 
coast  afterwards  called  Ionia,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands. 
Hence  the  Chians  derived  themselves  from  the  Pelasgi  of 
Thessaly ;  and  the  other  islanders  were  of  Pelasgic  race  till 
the  lonians  subdued  them.  The  country  afterwards  named 
^olis  was  occupied  by  Pelasgians.  Like  the  Pelasgi  of  the 
Ionian  states,  they  were  conquered  or  expelled  by  the  colonists 
from  Greece  after  the  Trojan  war. 

Diodorus,  enumerating  the  states  which  had  held  the  do- 
minion of  the  sea  after  the  Trojan  war,  ascribes  85  years  to 
the  Pelasgian  empire.  These  85  years  are  placed  by  Eusebius 
at  B.C.  1088 — 1004,  which  would  agree  with  the  period  of 
their  flourishing  condition  in  Asia  and  the  islands  noticed  by 
Strabo,  before  the  period  of  the  Ionic  migration. 
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Bishop  ]\Iiii'sh  infers  from  Strabo  that  the  original  seat  of 
the  Pelasgians  was  in  Asia;  and  he  supposes  Thrace  to  be 
pointed  out  by  Greek  writers  as  their  original  establishment 
in  Europe.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  evidence  of  Strabo  and 
of  other  Greek  writers  respecting  Thrace  and  Asia  refers  to 
this  subsequent  occupation  of  those  countries  by  the  Pelasgi 
after  their  expulsion  from  Thessaly.  The  earliest  accounts, 
beyond  which  tradition  could  not  reach,  found  them  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  their  migrations  from  thence  are  recorded,  but  no 
mention  occurs  of  the  Pelasgi  in  any  other  quarter  preceding 
their  appearance  in  Peloponnesus.  In  observing,  then,  the 
wide  diffusion  of  the  Pelasgi,  we  must  distinguish  between 
their  original  and  more  ancient  occupancy  during  their  do- 
minion in  Greece,  and  the  later  periods  during  their  depres- 
sion. The  Pelasgians  at  Dodona  in  Herodotus  belong  to  the 
first  period,  but  the  Pelasgians  in  Asia  Minor  belong  to  the 
second.  The  colony  indeed  to  Lycia  and  Lesbos  is  of  the 
former  period.  But  this  migration  was  six  generations  below 
Phuroneus. 

We  may  now  add  some  particulars  respecting  the  Pelasgi 
in  Italy.  Dionysius  names  three  Pelasgic  colonies ;  the  first 
under  (Enotrus  and  Peucetius,  the  second  from  Thessaly,  the 
third  under  Evander  from  Arcadia.  A  short  abstract  of  the 
account  of  Dionysius  will  shew  the  sources  from  whence  he 
derived  it.  "  The  Aborigines  of  Italy  were  accounted  by 
"  some  an  indigenous  race ;  others  considered  them  as  a 
"  wandering  people  collected  from  various  countries,  and  in- 
-'  terpreted  their  name  to  mean  ivanderers :  others  accounted 
"  them  a  branch  of  the  Ligurians,  a  race  which  is  seated  near 
"  the  Alps  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  best  Ro- 
"  man  antiquaries,  Cato,  C.  Sempronius,  and  many  others, 
"  consider  the  Aborigines  to  be  Greeks,  who  migi'ated  from 
"  their  own  country  many  generations  before  the  Trojan  war, 
"  But  these  writers  do  not  define  the  particular  Grecian  peo- 
"  pie,  or  the  state  from  whence  they  came ;  nor  do  they  cite 
"  any  Grecian  authorities  for  their  accounts.  What  the  truth 
"  is  cannot  be  pronounced  ;  but  if  the  conjecture  of  these 
"  writers  be  just,  the  Aborigines  must  have  been  derived 
"  from  an  Arcadian  colony,  since  that  was  the  first  Grecian 
'*  people  who  passed  into  Italy,  under  the  conduct  of  CEtwtrus, 
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17  generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  With  ffiiiotrus  came 
Peucetius,  one  of  his  brothers,  from  whom  a  part  of  the 
country  was  named  Peucetia,  as  from  ffinotrus  the  name 
of  CEnotria  was  given  to  the  region  in  which  he  settled. 
Antiochus,  an  ancient  historian,  relates  that  the  CEnotrians 
were  the  first  settlers  who  were  known  to  come  to  Italy : 
that  one  of  this  race  was  a  king  called  Italus ;  that  he  was 
succeeded  by  Morges,  from  whom  the  CEnotrians  were  called 
Morgetes  and  Italians.  Pherecydes  mentions  CEnotrus  and 
Peucetius  sons  of  Lycaon  and  grandsons  of  Pelasgus  as  the 
leaders;  that  they  settled  in  Italy;  that  from  CEnotrus  the 
people  were  called  CEnotrians,  and  from  Peucetius  another 
jiart  of  the  country  was  named  Peucetia.  If  therefore  the 
Aborigines  were  a  Grecian  people  (as  Cato  and  other  Ro- 
man writers  affirm),  they  must  have  been  descended  from 
the  settlers  under  CEnotrus.  The  Pelasgian  colonies  from 
Thessaly  came  later,  and  this  was  the  first  that  passed  from 
Greece  into  the  west. 

"  By  these  Aborigines  the  Sicels  were  pressed  on  all  sides, 
and  long  and  bloody  wars  ensued  between  them.  During 
the  continuance  of  these  contests,  a  band  of  Pelasgians 
came  from  Thessaly  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abori- 
gines, who  received  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  aid  in  their 
war  with  the  Sicels,  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of  their 
consanguinity ;  since,  if  the  Aborigines  were  CEnotrians, 
they  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  new  settlers ;  the  Pelas- 
gians also  being  Greeks  from  Peloponnesus.  They  remained 
in  Thessaly  five  generations ;  in  the  sixth  Deucahon  drove 
them  out,  and  they  passed  first  to  Dodona,  then  into  Italy. 
They  propitiate  the  Aborigines  by  producing  an  oracle,  and 
a  settlement  is  assigned  them  in  Velia.  These  Pelasgians, 
with  the  help  of  the  Aborigines,  seize  upon  Croton,  a  town 
of  the  Umbrians  (a  very  ancient  people  prior  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Aborigines,  and  dispersed  over  many  parts 
of  Italy),  and,  driving  out  the  Sicels,  the  Pelasgi  and  the 
Aborigines  jointly  occupy  Csere,  or  Agylla,  Pisa,  Saturnia, 
Alsium,  and  other  towns,  which  they  gradually  took  from 
the  Tuscans ;  and  Falerii  and  Fescennina  (originally  towns 
of  the  Sicels)  retained  to  my  time  some  vestiges  of  the 
Pelasgian  race.  The  Pelasgi  also  penetrated  into  Campania, 
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"  and  drove  noiii  thence  a  race  called  Aunmci,  by  whom  that 
"  tract  was  possessed.  There  they  founded  among  other  towns 
"  Larissa,  so  called  from  a  Larissa  of  their  own  in  Pelopon- 
*'  nesus. 

"  The  Sicels,  being  driven  by  the  Aborigines  and  Pelasgi 
"  out  of  their  original  seats,  pass  over  into  Sicily,  which  was 
"  at  that  time  possessed  by  the  Sicani,  an  Iberian  tribe,  who 
"  had  a  little  before  been  driven  to  seek  refuge  there  from 
"  the  Ligurians.  The  Sicels  settled  at  first  in  the  western 
"  parts  of  the  island,  and  gradually  spread  till  it  began  to  be 
"  called  from  them  StKeAta.  This  migration  of  the  Sicels  into 
"  Sicily  happened  according  to  Hellanicus  in  the  third  gene- 
"  ration  before  the  Trojan  war,  in  the  26th  year  of  the  priest- 
"  hood  of  Alcyone  at  Argos.  Hellanicus  reckons  two  distinct 
"  bodies  of  eraigrators ;  the  first  of  Elymi,  who  fled  before  the 
"  QEnotrians ;  the  second,  five  years  later,  of  Ausonians,  who 
"  fled  before  the  lapyges;  and  he  derives  their  name  of  Sicels 
"  from  a  king  Sicelus.  Philistus  reckons  the  date  of  this 
"  migration  to  be  the  80th  year  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
"  supposes  that  the  people  who  passed  into  the  island  were 
"  Ligurians,  under  the  command  of  Sicelus  son  of  Italus;  and 
"  that  these  Ligurians  were  driven  into  Sicily  by  the  Umbri 
"  and  Pelasgi.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  does  not  attempt  to 
"  fix  the  date  of  this  event,  but  supposes  the  emigrants  to 
"  have  been  Sicels  driven  out  by  the  CEnotrians  and  Opici. 
"  Thucydides  calls  the  colony  Sicels,  and  their  enemies  Opici, 
"  but  dates  the  event  after  the  Trojan  war. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Pelasgi,  being  established  in  Italy,  after 
"  some  short  time  fell  into  great  calamities,  and  made  a  se- 
'*  cond  migration  back  again  to  Greece,  and  to  many  other 
"  countries.  The  causes  of  this  migration,  and  the  circum- 
"  stances,  are  told  by  Myrsilus  of  Lesbos ;  except  that  for 
"  Pelasgi  he  substitutes  Tyrrhenes.  These  Pelasgi,  from  their 
"  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tuscans,  had  acquired 
"  a  skill  in  navigation,  and  were  exercised  in  war.  Hence, 
"  from  their  coming  out  of  the  country  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
"  the  appellations  of  Pelasgi  and  Tyrrhenes  were  indifferently 
"  api)lied  to  them,  as  by  Thucydides,  and  by  Sophocles  in 
"  the  Inachus.  The  period  at  which  the  misfortunes  of  the 
"  Pelasgi  led  them  to  this  second  migration  was  about  the 
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"  second  generation  before  the  Trojan  war ;  and  it  continued 
"  after  that  war  till  the  Pelasgians  gradually  declined  in 
"  Italy ;  for,  except  Croton  in  the  Unibrian  territory  and  a 
"  few  towns  among  the  Aborigines,  the  Pelasgian  establish - 
"  ments  in  Italy  decayed. 

"  Among  those  who  occupied  the  vacant  seats  of  the  Pe- 
"  lasgi  in  Italy,  the  Tyrrhenes  were  the  chief;  a  race  consi- 
"  dered  by  some  as  indigenous  in  Italy.  Others  consider  them 
"  as  foreigners,  who  migrated  thither  under  the  conduct  of 
"  Tyrrhenus,  a  Lydian.  They  think  that  Lydus  and  Tyr- 
"  rhenus  were  brothers,  sons  of  Atys ;  that  Lydus  remained 
"  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  region  named  from  him  Lydia ;  that 
"  Tyrrhenus  led  a  colony  into  Italy.  This  is  the  account  of 
"  Herodotus.  According  to  others,  Tyrrhenus  was  the  son  of 
"  Telephus,  and  came  thither  after  the  Trojan  war.  Xanthus 
"  of  Lydia  makes  no  mention  of  any  settlement  of  Lydians  in 
"  Italy,  and  makes  the  sons  of  Atys  to  be  Lydus  and  Torybus, 
"  who  both  remained  in  Asia.  Hellanicus,  after  mentioning 
"  that  the  Pelasgians  were  driven  out  of  Greece  by  the  Hel- 
"  lenes,  relates  that  they  settled  in  Italy,  seized  upon  Croton, 
"  and  occupied  that  country  which  was  afterwards  called 
"  Tyrrhenia.  Myrsilus,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the  Tyr- 
"  rhenians,  when  they  emigrated,  were  called  Pelasgi  from 
"  their  wandering  habits.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  those  are 
"  in  an  error  who  account  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgi  to  be 
"  the  same  people ;  that  these  names  were  naturally  con- 
"  founded  and  applied  indifferently  to  those  who  belonged  to 
"  the  same  region,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases.  Thus  the 
"  names  of  Trojan  and  Phrygian  are  used  as  synonymous, 
"  and  the  Latins,  Umbrians,  and  Ausonians,  are  all  indiffer- 
"  ently  called  Tyrrhenians  by  the  Greeks.  That  the  Tyrrhenes 
"  and  Pelasgi  were  a  different  people  is  proved  by  their  lan- 
"  guages,  which  had  no  resemblance.  Neither  do  I  think  the 
"  Tyrrhenes  a  colony  of  Lydians ;  for  there  is  no  resemblance 
"  here  in  language.  These  two  people  differ  in  laws,  in  man- 
"  ners,  and  institutions.  That  opinion,  then,  seems  the  most 
"  probable,  which  supposes  these  people  an  indigenous  race 
"  in  Italy. 

"  The  Pelasgian  settlers,  then,  who  remained  after  these 
"  successive  emigrations,  were  intermixed  with  the  Aborigines 
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'•  ill  Latiuin,  till  their  descendants  in  process  of  time  founded 
"  Rome.  But  in  the  GOth  year  before  the  Trojan  war  another 
"  Grecian  colony  settled  in  those  parts  of  Italy  under  Evander 
"  of  Arcadia,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Romans  thein- 
'^  selves.  Evander  emigrated  from  Arcadia  in  consequence  of 
"  a  faction  in  his  own  country.  Faunus  at  that  time  was  king 
'•'  of  the  Aborigines,  who  received  the  Arcadians  amicably, 
"  and  they  were  admitted  to  seat  themselves  on  the  Palatine 
"  hill,  a  space  sufl&cient  for  the  crews  of  two  ships,  the  whole 
"  number  of  the  followers  of  Evander.  This  prince  brought 
'•'■  with  him  into  Italy  the  use  of  letters,  which  had  been  lately 
"  acquired  by  the  Arcadians.  This  second  colony  of  Greeks 
"  (after  the  Pelasgians  from  Thessaly)  dwelt  on  the  spot  on 
"  which  afterwards  Rome  was  founded,  in  common  with  the 
"  Aborigines." 

These  testimonies  in  Dionysius  establish  the  fact  that  Pe- 
lasgi  from  Greece  emigrated  to  Italy ;  but  the  circumstances 
and  the  time  of  that  earliest  migration  are  lost  in  remote  an- 
tiquity. In  the  account  of  the  CEnotrian  colony  there  appear 
to  have  been  two  traditions;  one  which  placed  it  17  genera- 
tions before  the  Trojan  war ;  another  which  derived  it  from 
Arcadia.  Dionysius  and  Pausanias  have  both  confounded 
these  two  traditions  together.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  CEno- 
trians  proceeded  from  Arcadia;  but,  if  they  are  rightly  re- 
ferred to  the  17th  generation,  they  proceeded  from  Pelopon- 
nesus during  the  period  when  the  whole  of  Greece  was  under 
one  dominion,  of  which  Argos  was  the  head ;  and  long  before 
the  Arcadian  dynasty  existed.  If  the  tradition  which  calls 
these  colonists  the  children  of  Lycaon  rightly  marks  their 
time,  they  proceeded  to  Italy  in  the  7th  generation  before 
the  Trojan  war.  But  ffinotrus  and  Peucetius,  like  Macedon 
and  Thesprotus,  are  called  sons  of  Lycaon  only  because  these 
were  all  Pelasgic  tribes,  and  because  Arcadia  was  by  some 
considered  as  the  source  of  the  Pelasgi.  This  genealogy,  then, 
cannot  be  wholly  trusted  as  any  sure  indication  even  of  their 
time.  The  time  assigned,  however,  is  probable;  for  if  the 
CEnotri  and  Peucetii  proceeded  from  Peloponnesus  in  the 
7th  generation  before  the  war  of  Troy,  this  emigration  would 
coincide  with  the  period  of  that  general  movement  in  Greece 
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which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  in  which  so  many  new 
dynasties  arose  :  it  would  also  agree  with  the  time  of  that 
other  Pelasgic  migration,  which  proceeded  from  Thessaly  to 
Italy  upon  the  rise  of  the  Hellenes. 

According  to  the  account  of  Dionysius,  the  Pelasgi  might 
begin  to  decline  in  the  south  of  Italy  about  B.  0.  11 70.  "We 
have  evidence,  however,  that  the  country  was  still  occupied 
by  a  Pelasgic  population  near  500  years  after  that  period  ; 
for  when  the  Greek  colonies  were  planted  in  Magna  Grcecia 
they  found  the  inhabitants  to  be  Pelasgi,  whom  they  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  vassals. 

Contemporary  with  the  Pelasgic  kings  of  Argos  another 
Pelasgic  dynasty  reigned  at  Sicyon.  ^gialeus  the  founder 
is  made  contemporary  with  Phoroneus,  and  placed  in  the  1 9th 
generation  before  the  Trojan  war  by  Pausanias,  from  whom 
we  obtain  the  following  genealogy  : 

If)  yEgialeus  avrSxSoiiy 


18 

Europs 
1 

17 

1 
Telchin 

16 

i 

Apis 
1 

15 

1 
Thelxion 
1 

14 

1 
^gynis 

13 

Thnriniachns 
1 

12 

1 
I^eucippus 
1 

11 

1 

10 

1 
Peratus 
1 

9 

1 

Plemnseus 
1 

8 

1 
Orthopolis 
1 

7 

1 

6 

1 
Coroniis 
1 

5 

1 
Corax 

1 
Lamedon 

1 

4 

1. 
filia  =  Sicyon 
1 

3 

1 

2  Polybus 

Of  Apis  the  fourth  king  Pausanias  observes  :  "  He  became 
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"  SO  powerful  thcat  the  country  within  the  Isthmus  was  called 
"  Apia  from  him.'"  Between  Corax  the  13th  king  and  La- 
medon  Epopeus  intervened.  Lamcdon  was  succeeded  by 
Sicyon,  and  he  by  Polybus  the  l/th  king  of  Sicyon.  With 
Polybus  the  original  dynasty  failed  ;  for  he  was  succeeded  by 
Adrastus  king  of  Argos.  After  Adrastus  followed  Janiscus, 
of  Attic  descent ;  then  Phsestus  a  son  of  Hercules ;  then 
Zeuxippus,  upon  whose  death  Agamemnon  subjected  Sicyon. 
Hippolytus,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of 
Agamemnon,  was  grandson  of  Ph?estus.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Lacestades,  in  whose  time  Phalces  son  of  Temenus 
occupied  Sicyon. 

Of  the  21  kings  who  reigned  before  the  Trojan  war,  the 
eight  last  wei'e  included  within  a  century ;  for  Epopeus,  the 
1  1th  king  in  this  account,  was  contemporary  with  Labdacus. 
The  13  reigns  which  preceded  Epopeus,  estimated  at  30  years 
to  each,  would  give  only  390  years ;  and  the  first  king  of  Si- 
cyon would  be  placed  less  than  500  years  before  the  Trojan 
era.  According  to  Castor,  Zeuxippus  is  the  26'th  king ;  and 
to  these  2G  reigns  are  ascribed  959  years.  They  are  followed 
by  six  Carnean  priests  for  33  years,  and  these  terminate  352 
years  before  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus.  This  chronology, 
which  is  followed  by  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  places  ^gialeus 
940  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  eight  or  nine  genera- 
tions before  Phoroneus. 

These  are  the  two  lists  of  Pausanias  and  Castor : 
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Pausanias 

1  ^■Effialeus 

2  Europs 

3  TelcMn 

4  Aj)is 

5  Thelxion 

6  ^Egyrus 

7  Thurimachus 

8  Leucippus 

9  Peruius 

10  Plemneeus 

1 1  Orlhopolis 

12  Coromis 


13  Cor  ax 

14  Epopeus 

15  Lumedon 

\G  Sicyon 
17   Polybns 


18  Adrasius 

19  Janiscus 

20  Phcestus 

21  Zeu.vippus 

22  Hippolytus 

23  Laceslades 


Castok  apiul  Euseb.  p.  12G 

1  ^'Eyialeus     52  c/rt-rt  15'"«  annum  licli. 

2  Europs    45  iVi/«o  cocetaneus. 

3  Telchin  .  .  (29  S.)  .  .   20  ^/a/e  Semiramidis. 

4  ^pis    25  e^r  ^7to  Apia. 

5  Thelxion     52 

C  ^Eyydrus     34 

7  Thurimachus 45  hujus  a-tate  Inachns. 

8  Leucippus 53 

9  Messapiis    47 

10  £rff/«s    46 

11  PlemncBus 48 

12  Orlhopolis 63 

13  ftlarathonins 30  quo  tempore  Cecrops. 

14  IVIarathon 20 

15  Chyreus 55  eo  tempore  Danaiis. 

16  Corax 30 

17  Epopeus..  {:i29,.)  ..  35 

18  Laomedon  (43  S.)  ..   40 

,„  ,,  i,c^cy\        ir  [  Desiverunl  Araivorum  regesf/tii 

19  Sicyon  ..  (42S.)--   45-i  .    ,.„     "  ".     ' 

i>  \  J  \^      ajinis  540  permanserunt. 

20  Polybus  ..(43S.)  ■•   40 

21  Inachus  . . (45  S.)  .  .  40 

22  Ph(estus..{\QS,.)  ..     8 

23  Adrastus  . .  (7  S.)  . .     4 

24  Polypliides 31  hujus  (state  Ilium  captum. 

25  Pelasgus 20 

26  Zeuxippus  {3i)  S.)  ..  31 

959 


Summa  regum  26  a  quibus  regnatum  est  annis  959.    Exin  noii 
reges  sed  Carnii  Sacerdotes,  quorum 

1  Archelaus 1 

2  Automedon 1 

3  Theoclytus 4 

4  Euneus 6 

5  Theonomus 9 

6  Amphichyes    12  (18) 

33  (39) 

7  Denique  Charidemns,  qui  impeiisis  exhnuslus  fugit.  Ab 
hoc  ad  01. 1  anni  352.  Sicyoniorum  regTim  et  Saccrdotum 
temporibus  anni  conflantiir  998. 

The  account  of  Castor  is  evidently  formed  upon  the  artificial 
schemes  of  chronologers,  after  Chronology  had  become  a  sys- 
tem. The  years  of  every  reign  are  assigned  iipon  no  authority, 
and  his  interpolated  reigns,  Marathonius,  Marathius,  Inachus, 
Pelasgus,  bear  the  marks  of  fiction.  The  account  of  Pausanias 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  early  traditions  and  to 
represent  the  narrations  of  early  poets.  Apollodorus  follows 
traditions  which  agree  with  the  times  assigned  by  Pausanias, 
making  ^gialeus  son  of  Inachus,  Thelxion  and  Telchin  con- 
temporary with  Apis,  and  Epopeus  contemporary  with  An- 
tiopa  and  Lycus'". 


c  Mr.  Lewis  properly  distinguislies 
between  the  names  of  imaginary  kings 
derived  from  popular  tradition  and  the 
lists  which  were  fabricated  by  chrono- 


logers to  adapt  djTiasties  to  their  own 
schemes.  The  reigns  interpolated  by 
Castor  belonged  to  the  latter  class ; 
many  names  in  this  account  of  Pausa- 
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Ill  The  Lei.ecjes  were  widely  diffused  over  various  parts  of 
Greece  and  the  adjacent  countries.  They  were  stationed  in 
Megara  and  Locris  and  the  west  of  Greece.  They  were  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Euboea,  and  are  numbered  with  the  A  ones 
Temmices  and  Hyantes  as  the  original  possessors  of  Boeotia. 
That  they  inhabited  Magnesia  may  be  collected  from  the  tra- 
dition that  the  Centaurs  were  Leleges.  But  their  most  pow- 
erful seat  was  in  Laconia,  called  from  them  Lelegia ;  which 
they  possessed  for  about  nine  generations  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war.  The  genealogy  of  this  Lelegian  dynasty 
is  thus  given  by  the  ancient  mythologists  : 


Triopas 


Lelex 


I  I  I  i, 

Mewene  =  Polycaon     Therapne     Myles 


Eurotas     Tuygele 


Sparte  =  Lacedcemon 


Amy  das 
i 


iEoLUS  Cynortas  Hyacinthus  Argalus  vel  Harpalus      0 

Perieres     =~;^=     Gorgophone  =  CEbalus  _^^  Derites         7 

Ilippocooii  TEginetes     8 


I  111  I 

2  Lencippiis     Aphareus  =  Arene         Icarius     Tyndareus 

I  I  I 


1         tiliip  Lyiireus     Idas     Dioscuri     Clyta^mnestva     Helena     Timandra     filii     Pelias  9 

Ampyx       1 0 
A  reus  1 1 

Agenor       1 2 
Preugenes  13 


Patreus       14 


nias  belong  to  the  former.  /Egialeus  cient  traditions,  and  some  of  them  re- 
sou  of  Inacluis,  Thelxion,  Apis,  Telrhin,  present  the  connexion  between  Sicyon 
t'orouus,  ('orax,  Sicyon,  were  imaginary  and  Argos,  and  establish  that  these  ci- 
kiugs;  l)ut  they  were  derived  froni  an-  ties  were  inhabited  by  the  same  people. 
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According  to  this  genealogy  Tyndareiis  was  of  Lelegian 
race,  and  the  Leieges  possessed  Messenia  as  well  as  Laconia 
until  the  JEoUdcB  came  into  that  province  about  three  gene- 
rations before  the  Trojan  war. 

The  Leieges,  like  the  Pelasgi,  were  found  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Islands,  According  to  Hei'odotus  they  held  the 
islands  in  the  time  of  Minos  ;  according  to  Strabo  they  were 
anciently  intermixed  with  the  Carians,  and  were  found  in 
many  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  in  the  Troad  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  occupied  Ionia  till  the 
Ionian  colonists  expelled  them.  Pausanias  also  records  this 
last  particular,  and  their  residence  in  these  countries  is  at- 
tested by  occasional  notices  in  the  early  poets.  The  Leieges, 
like  the  Pelasgi,  of  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  a  part,  gra- 
dually disappeared  befoi-e  the  Hellenes,  by  whom  they  were 
reduced  to  the  state  of  vassals.  Hence  Eratosthenes  reckoned 
them  among  the  extinct  races  of  Asia. 

With  the  Pelasgi  and  Leieges  the  Caucoxs  and  Dryopes 
are  named  by  Strabo  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece. 
Of  these  the  Caucons  are  traced  in  the  west  of  Peloponnesus. 
Like  the  Pelasgi  and  Leieges,  they  found  their  way  into  Asia, 
where  they  appear  in  the  Iliad  among  the  forces  of  Troy  and 
are  placed  by  Strabo  in  Paphlagonia.  He  considers  the  Cau- 
cons an  extinct  race. 

The  Dryopes  inhabited  mount  CEta  for  three  generations 
before  Hercules^  by  whom  they  were  expelled  and  transplanted 
into  Peloponnesus.  They  may  also  be  traced  in  the  early 
times  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambracia.  The  genealogies 
concerning  the  Dryopes  all  attest  a  Pelasgic  original.  Ari- 
stides  mentions  the  Dryopes  and  Pelasgi  together  as  extinct 
Hellenic  races. 

The  AoNES  Temmices  and  Hyantes  are  found  in  Boeotia 
in  the  time  of  Cadmus.  Pausanias  relates  that  the  Ectenes 
were  said  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Thebaid ; 
that  their  king  was  Ogygus,  an  indigenous  chief;  that  they 
were  destroyed  by  a  pestilence ;  and  that  the  Hyantes  and 
Aones  (native  Boeotian  clans,  in  the  opinion  of  Pausanias) 
succeeded  the  Ectenes  in  the  occupation  of  the  country ;  that 
Cadmus  coming  with  an  army  defeated  them  in  a  battle;  that 
he  permitted  the  Aones  to  remain  and  mingled  them  with 
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his  Phoenicians,  but  that  the  Hyantes  after  their  overthrow 
withdrew  out  of  the  country.  The  Hyantes  thus  ejected  may 
be  traced  in  Phocis  and  (EtoHa.  The  Temmices  are  named 
by  Strabo  Stephanus  and  Lycophron.  If  Cadmus  may  be 
placed  about  130  years  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  it  will  follow 
that  these  tribes,  the  Aones,  Temmices,  and  Hyantes,  were 
still  found  in  Boeotia  after  the  period  at  which  the  Dorians 
and  Cohans  were  established  in  Thessaly. 

The  Oarians,  who  were  considered  by  Herodotus  and  many 
other  writers  the  same  people  as  the  Leleges,  were  masters 
of  the  southern  islands  of  the  ^gaean  sea  till  Minos  subdued . 
them  in  the  third  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.  They 
had  also  occupied  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  How 
long  they  retained  possession  of  the  islands  is  not  recorded ; 
but  Isocrates  implies  that  they  did  not  appear  there  earlier 
than  the  times  of  Danaus  and  Cadmus,  five  or  six  generations 
before  Minos.  They  afterwards  passed  into  Asia  Minor  and 
dwelt  in  the  country  around  Miletus  till  the  lonians  expelled 
them  about  eight  generations  after  the  reign  of  Minos.  It 
seems  however  that  after  the  death  of  Minos  thev  retained 


lapetus 


7         Amphyction 


3  Hodoedocus  I 

Hippalcimus 
2  Oileus 


I  I  I  III 

Astenon    Actor  Phylacus  Cephalus    Pheres    ^son 


Minos 


Amvttia' 


Cillcus 


Melampus 


Menoetius   Pce.is     Ijihiclus    Arcisius    Admetus  Jason        Abas        Antiphates  ManUus 

„         r  1  I-  I  I  I  I  i  I 

Deucalion      |  |  11  Idmon  Oicles  | 

Laertes  ill  I  Polyphides 

I  Thestor  Amphiaraus      I 

Idomeneus  Patroclus  Philoctites  Protesilaus  Ulysses  Eunielus  Euneus  Calchas    Alcmseon     TheodymenusJ 
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or  at  least  recovei'ed  possession  of  the  Cyclades ;  and  were 
not  finally  expelled  till  the  time  of  the  Ionian  colonies;  for 
Isocrates  and  Plutarch  describe  them  as  possessing  those 
islands  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  into  Peloponnesus, 
and  ascribe  their  expulsion  to  the  Athenians.  After  the  Io- 
nian settlement,  the  Carians  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  province  called  Caria  from  them.  The  Carians  of  that 
province  acknowledged  a  connexion  with  the  Mysians  and 
Lydians.  In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  v/ar  the  Carians,  like  the 
Pelasgi  and  Leleges,  had  been  already  in  part  expelled  from 
their  original  seats,  and  inhabited  the  country  near  Miletus. 
They  were  early  considered  as  barbarians ;  and  yet  in  a  late 
period  it  was  remarked  that  many  Greek  terms  were  found 
in  their  language. 

IV  Having  taken  this  short  survey  of  the  early  tribes,  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  Hellenes,  who  traced  the  beginning 
of  their  power  to  Deucalion.  The  descendants  or  reputed 
descendants  of  Deucalion  down  to  the  Trojan  war  are  deli- 
vered to  us  in  the  following  manner  : 


Sisyphus 


III  I 

M  AGN  ES      Athamas     Salmoneus  Cercaphu 

I  I  i  i 

Phrixus 


1               I                       I  I 

Glaucus     Alector       Presbon  Tvro 

i              I  "i 

Cly  menus 


Thoas  PHOCUS  Bellerophon     Hajmon      Azeus         Neleus 

I  I  I  I  ,   '  i 

1  f  Actor 


I                   I  I                 I 

EPEUS   ^TOLUS  Paon     Euri/tyda       4 

PLEURON   6  ELEUS 

I                1  I 

Agenor         4  Au^eas         3 

I.  I 


Iphitu 


Euaemon        Portheus      3 
I  I  I 


Damopho  Panopeus  Crissus  Hippolochus  Tenthredon  Nestor 

Astvoche 


I                  (Eneus        2    Acasthenes  Phvleus  2 

III  "I 

Tydeus  Andraemon  i 

„      1               I               I                     II                    I                   !                       I                     III  I 

Propodas    Epeus  Strophius     Glaucus     Prothous    Ascalaphus  Antilochus  Eurypylus    Diomedes  Thoas    Polvxenus  Meges     1 


Hiemon  Amphimachu 


Oxylus     Eleus, 


D  2 
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1  Deucalion  is  placed  3G5  years  before  the  fall  of  Troy 
by  the  Parian  Marble,  and  358  by  Eusebius.  But,  as  by 
the  genealogies,  which  were  their  sole  authorities,  Deucalion 
is  only  in  the  eighth  generation  before  the  Trojan  era,  this 
period  is  too  long  by  at  least  a  century,  and  we  may  reckon 
not  more  than  250  years  from  Deucalion  to  the  fall  of  Troy. 
He  is  the  son  of  Prometheus,  who  is  the  brother  of  Atlas, 
and  Atlas  reigned  in  Arcadia.  Prometheus  himself  was  seated 
in  Peloponnesus.  The  followers  of  Deucalion  were  Ouretes  and 
Leleges.  It  seems  then  that  Deucalion  the  reputed  founder  of 
the  Hellenes  may  himself  be  traced  to  a  Pelasgic  original. 

His  kingdom  is  placed  in  Thessaly.  According  to  the 
Parian  Marble  his  seat  was  at  Lycorea  in  Phocis.  Pindar 
makes  Opus  his  first  habitation  after  the  flood ;  others  sta- 
tioned him  at  Cynus.  The  flood  of  Deucalion  is  placed  by 
Aristotle  near  Dodona.  It  was  generally  however  placed  in 
Thessaly ;  near  mount  Othrys  by  Hellanicus.  According  to 
some  authorities  the  flood  of  Deucalion  extended  to  Attica, 
according  to  others  it  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi. 
It  was  limited  however  to  Thessaly  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, or  at  least  to  Northern  Greece,  by  the  early  accounts. 
It  seems  to  have  been  gradually  invested  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  general  Deluge. 

2  Hellen  and  his  sons  ai"e  acknowledged  by  Hesiod  and 
even  by  Thucydides.  Other  accounts  generally  agree  that 
Hellen  was  the  son  of  Deucalion,  that  he  reigned  in  Phthiotis, 
and  that  from  him  the  Greeks  were  called  Hellenes.  Some 
make  Hellen  the  son  of  Prometheus  and  extend  his  authority 
to  Boeotia.  Hellen  the  founder  of  Hellas  in  Thessaly  was  said 
by  another  tradition  to  be  the  son  of  Phthius  and  grandson 
of  Achfeus.  This  Achseus  we  have  already  seen  was  the  son 
of  Larissa  and  the  grandson  of  Pelasgus  in  the  tenth  genera- 
tion before  the  war  of  Troy.  This  genealogy  accordingly  de- 
rives Hellen  the  founder  of  Hellas  from  a  Pelasgic  origin. 
But,  as  Hellen  the  son  of  Deucalion  or  Jupiter  or  Prometheus 
is  only  known  to  us  as  a  king  of  Phthiotis,  we  may  conclude 
that  under  Hellen  the  son  of  Phthius  the  same  person  is 
described.  The  name  Hellen  will  in  both  cases  express  the 
Hellenic  chief  who,  about  seven  generations  before  the  Trojan 
war,  founded  a  Hellenic  state  in  Phthiotis.    From  this  begin- 
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ning  the  influence  of  the  Hellenes  was  gradually  extended 
until  their  name  became  general  for  the  Grecian  people.  It 
is  not  clear  at  what  time  the  name  Hellenes  became  general 
for  the  whole  Greek  nation.  In  the  Iliad  this  name  is  only 
given  to  the  town  in  Phthiotis ;  in  the  Odyssey  it  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense.  Apollodorus  remarks  that  Hesiod  and  Arclii- 
lochus  used  the  term  for  the  Greeks  generally.  The  term 
Hellenic  then  was  gradually  extended,  and  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  whole  Greek  nation  after  the  Trojan  war  and  before 
the  time  of  Hesiod. 

3  ^olus  after  the  death  of  Hellen  reigned  in  Phthiotis. 
Five  of  his  sons  are  named  by  Hesiod  ;  seven  sons  and  five 
daughters  by  Apollodorus.  Others  give  him  ten  sons,  one  of 
whom  is  Macedon.  From  these  children  of  ^olus  were  de- 
scended the  chief  families  in  every  part  of  Greece.  Some  of 
the  descendants  of  Deion  were  seated  in  Thessaly ;  Oephalus 
occupied  Cephalenia;  Perieres  son  of  tEoIus  possessed  Messe- 
nia,  Magnes  Magnesia.  The  descendants  of  Sisyphus  reigned 
at  Corinth.  From  Sisyphus  and  Athamas  were  sprung  the 
kings  of  Orchomenus.  Salmoneus  was  seated  in  Elis,  and  his 
descendants  Neleus  and  Nestor  in  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Triphylia.  Adrastus,  another  descendant  of  yEolus,  became 
king  of  Argos.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  five  states  of 
Thessaly,  and  Ithaca  Phocis  and  Orchomenus  in  central  and 
western  Greece,  were  led  by  ^olian  chiefs.  The  ^Etoli  by 
one  tradition  were  ^ohan,  and  by  some  accounts  Boeotus 
the  founder  of  the  Boeoti  was  derived  through  Mimas  from 
^olus. 

Of  ^olus  himself  nothing  is  told  except  that  he  reigned  in 
some  part  of  Thessaly,  and  no  acts  are  ascribed  to  him  com- 
mensurate with  the  power  which  his  sons  are  reported  to  have 
exercised  in  every  part  of  Greece.  Whence  we  may  infer  that 
^olus  was  nothing  more  than  a  personification  of  the  ^oles. 
The  sons  of  ^olus  named  by  Hesiod  (three  of  whom  are  at- 
tested by  Homer),  and  perhaps  Deion,  seem  to  be  real  per- 
sons, but  no  otherwise  brothers  than  as  they  were  contem- 
porary chiefs  of  ^olian  race.  tEoIus  himself  is  not  distinctly 
named  in  the  Iliad. 

4  Xuthus  is  called  the  son  of  Hellen  and  father  of  Achseus 
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and  Ion.  He  is  driven  first  from  Thessaly  into  Attica  and 
then  from  Attica  into  Peloponnesus,  where  he  settles  and 
dies.  Both  his  father  and  his  sons  appear  to  have  been  ima- 
ginary persons,  nations  and  not  individuals.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  Xuthus  himself  was  also  an  imaginary  person ; 
and  we  may  concur  with  Miiller  in  rejecting  him.  The  name 
of  Xuthus  is  traced  in  Sicily,  where  another  Xuthus  son  of 
another  ^olus  is  placed  by  Diodorus. 

5  Achseus  son  of  Xuthus  settled  in  Laconia,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  called  Achseans  from  him.  According  to  other 
accounts  he  returned  to  Thessaly,  and  the  Achseans  of  Thes- 
saly received  their  name  from  Achseus  son  of  Xuthus. 

We  may  discern  in  this  account  of  Achseus  an  example  of 
the  name  of  a  people  converted  into  the  name  of  a  person, 
and  of  the  practice  of  ascribing  to  one  person  the  acts  of 
many  persons  and  of  distant  times.  It  has  been  shewn  already 
that  the  Achseans  were  in  Phthiotis  many  generations  before 
the  time  assigned  to  Achseus  son  of  Xuthus.  The  Achseans 
of  Laconia,  where  an  exile  seeking  refuge  is  supposed  to  have 
given  his  name  to  a  whole  people,  also  preceded  him  in  time. 
The  other  account,  which  derives  the  Achseans  from  Achseus 
son  or  brother  of  Phthius,  better  marks  the  progress  and  the 
time  of  this  people ;  who  first  appear  in  Phthiotis  (having 
gone  forth,  according  to  Dionysius,  out  of  the  Pelasgi  of 
Argos)  two  generations  before  Deucalion.  That  they  were 
known  before  the  time  of  Xuthus  the  supposed  father  of  their 
founder  appears  from  the  account  given  of  Xuthus  himself, 
who  is  called  an  Achsean  by  Euripides. 

The  history  of  the  two  persons  called  xlchaeus  connects  the 
Achseans  with  two  races.  The  account  of  Dionysius  derives 
them  from  the  Pelasgi ;  the  legends  respecting  Achseus  son 
of  Xuthus  connect  them  with  the  Hellenes.  They  are  made 
the  parents  of  the  Hellenes  in  the  legend  which  describes 
Achseus  as  the  father  of  Phthius  and  grandfather  of  Hellen. 
They  accompany  Nclcus  and  the  iEolidse  into  Peloponnesus. 
They  inhabit  Alos,  a  town  founded  by  Athamas,  whose  in- 
habitants retained  the  name  of  Achseans  down  to  the  time 
of  Herodotus.  This  connexion  of  the  Achseans  with  both 
races  contributes  to  shew  an  affinity  between  the  Hellenes 
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and  Pelasgi.  The  Achseans  were  planted  in  Argos  and  La- 
conia  about  the  time  of  Danaus,  and  occupied  those  provinces 
till  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest. 

6  Ion  son  of  Xuthus  and  brother  of  Achjeus  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Herodotus  and  described  by  Philochorus  Strabo 
and  Pausanias.  From  him  Attica  and  the  northern  shore  of 
Peloponnesus  were  called  Ionia.  Even  Aristotle  acknow- 
ledged Ion.  He  is  accounted  the  teacher  of  the  Religious  cere- 
monies, and  is  placed  by  Eusebius  150  years  before  the  Trojan 
era,  a  period  consistent  with  the  genealogy  which  places  Ion 
in  the  fifth  generation  before  that  epoch.  The  four  sons 
of  Ion,  from  whom  the  four  tribes  of  Attica  were  named, 
are  mentioned  by  Euripides  and  by  Herodotus.  Strabo  and 
Plutarch  suppose  the  names  of  the  four  tribes  to  mark  four 
classes  into  which  the  people  were  distributed  ;  an  opinion 
according  to  Hermann  founded  upon  Plato.  Boeckh  and 
others,  adopting  this  opinion,  have  supposed  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Attica  were  divided  into  castes  according  to  the 
practice  of  Egypt  and  India ;  every  man  in  each  successive 
generation  being  confined  to  the  occupation  of  his  fathers. 
Hermann  however  rejects  this ;  and,  without  better  evidence 
than  we  have,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  ever  existed 
in  Attica  an  institution  so  pernicious  and  so  subversive  of  all 
improvement.  There  are  no  traces  of  such  an  institution  in 
any  part  of  Greece  excepting  only  in  Crete,  where  the  military 
class  was  distinct  from  the  agricultural,  according  to  a  brief 
notice  in  Aristotle^  which  appears  to  mean  no  more  than 
this ;  that  the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Crete  retained  for  them- 
selves alone  the  use  of  arms,  and  assigned  to  the  subject  class 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  With  respect  to  Attica  there  is 
an  inconsistency  in  the  supposition  that  the  division  into  four 
castes  was  instituted  by  Ion.  For  this  division  into  castes 
was  supposed  to  come  from  Egypt;  and  Ion  was  not  Egyptian. 
In  the  preceding  names  of  the  four  tribes  in  the  times  of 
Cecrops  and  Cranaus  and  Erichthonius  recorded  by  Pollux 
there  are  no  indications  of  the  distribution  into  castes,  and 

f"  Aristot.  Rep.  VII.  10,  1  foiKe  S'  oh  yovv  fu  AlyvnToi  re  yap  exei  rhv  rpSirov 
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yet,  if  this  division  had  been  introduced  at  all,  we  might  have 
expected  to  find  it  referred  to  the  Egyptian  Cecrops.  And  if 
this  institution  had  ever  prevailed  at  all,  it  would  have  been 
of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to  change  and  the  most  deeply 
rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  people^  as  we  see  in  the  Indian 
castes  to  this  day.  But  the  four  Ionic  tribes  remained  un- 
changed through  the  times  of  Solon  and  the  Pisistratidse 
down  to  B.C.  510.  And  yet  through  all  that  period  no  traces 
appeared  of  that  institution.  It  had  insensibly  vanished,  and 
no  tradition  recorded  when  or  by  whom  or  through  what  re- 
volution it  had  been  abolished.  Moreover  Euripides  from  his 
etymology  of  the  word  ^gicoreis  appears  to  have  known  no- 
thing of  this  division  into  castes  or  of  the  derivation  of  the 
names  from  the  occupations.  Finally,  the  accounts  even  of 
Strabo  and  Plutarch,  which  suppose  a  distribution  into  four 
occupations,  do  not  affirm  that  these  occupations  were  here- 
ditary, and  imposed  upon  all  succeeding  generations.  If  then 
the  four  Ionic  tribes  had  described  four  classes  or  occupations, 
those  classes  might  have  been  analogous  to  the  four  classes  of 
Solon,  the  members  of  which  were  not  debarred  from  rising 
into  another  class  either  in  themselves  or  their  posterity'^. 

As  Achseus  son  of  Xuthus  was  not  the  founder  of  the 
Achaeans,  so  neither  did  his  brother  Ion  found  the  lonians, 
who  existed  before  the  time  to  which  Ion  son  of  Xuthus  is 
ascribed.  lonians  may  be  traced  in  Illyricum,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dodona,  in  Euboea,  which  was  named  Hellopia 
from  Hellops  son  of  Ion.  They  appear  before  his  time  even 
in  Attica,  where  laones  were  among  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  numbers  4  and  1 2  marked  the  lonians, 
as  the  number  3  marked  the  Dorians.  Hence  some  have 
considered  the  division  of  the  Phseacians  into  1 2  as  one  proof 
that  these  were  an  Ionian  people.  But  the  division  into  12 
prevailed  in  Attica  in  the  time  of  Cecrops.  The  four  tribes 
were  not  first  instituted  in  the  time  of  Ion.  These  also  existed 
in  the  reign  of  Cecrops.  Again,  the  worship  of  Neptune  was 
an  Ionian  worship.  But  this  worship  was  of  the  highest 
antiquity  in  Attica.  Neptune  was  the  original  god  of  the 
country  and  preceded  Minerva.      The  hereditary  priest  of 
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Neptune  is  Butes  brother  of  Erechtheus.  But  if  these  cha- 
racters of  the  Ionian  race,  the  division  into  4  and  1 2,  and  the 
worship  of  Neptune,  were  of  such  remote  antiquity  in  Attica, 
we  are  to  conchide  that  the  lonians  were  in  that  province 
long  before  the  period  to  which  Ion  son  of  Xuthus  is  ascribed. 
And  these  indications  concur  with  the  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus, who  affirms  that  the  lonians  were  Pelasgic  and  indi- 
genous ;  a  testimony  confirmed  by  what  has  been  already 
shewn  of  their  brethren  the  Achseans.  Ion  then  and  Achreus 
were  both  of  Pelasgic  original.  The  genealogy  which  made 
them  brothers  and  derived  them  from  Hellen  through  Xuthus 
establishes  an  affinity  between  the  two  tribes,  and  perhaps  a 
connexion  with  the  Hellenes ;  but  the  nations  whose  names 
they  bore,  and  who  existed  before  the  time  in  which  they  are 
placed,  were  Pelasgic  nations. 

The  preceding  considerations  lead  us  to  this  conclusion 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  lonians ;  that  they  were  Pe- 
lasgic and  aboriginal  in  Attica,  existing  there  at  least  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Cecrops ;  that  from  thence  a  part  of  this  nation 
proceeded  into  Peloponnesus,  marked  in  the  genealogy  by 
the  progress  thither  of  Xuthus  father  of  Ion  from  Attica, 
about  five  or  six  generations  before  the  Trojan  war ;  nearly 
coinciding  with  the  period  at  which  the  Arcades  appeared  in 
Arcadia,  the  ^oles  and  Dores  in  Thessaly,  who  all  are  placed 
in  the  sixth  generation ;  and  a  little  before  the  time  at  which 
the  ^toli  and  £Jpei  are  first  heard  of  in  the  west  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, who  are  referred  to  the  fourth  generation  before  that 
era.  There  seems  then  no  just  reason  for  rejecting  the  well- 
known  boast  of  the  Athenians  that  they  were  an  aboriginal 
people ;  an  account  which  is  repeated  by  many  writers,  and 
which  derives  authority  from  Thucydides,  who  affirms  the  fact 
and  assigns  the  cause. 

The  accounts  concerning  Ion  and  his  four  sons  are  not  well 
adjusted  to  the  Attic  history.  While  his  influence  remodelled 
the  constitution,  the  Attic  kings  reigned  without  interruption. 
The  four  tribes  are  named  from  the  sons  of  Ion  in  the  reign 
of  Erechtheus  by  one  account ;  and  yet  Ion  himself  is  the 
grandson  of  Erechtheus  and  first  appears  in  Attica  in  the 
reign  of  the  second  Cecrops.  The  years  and  reigns  of  the 
Attic  kings  are  delivered  with  a  show  of  authority  proper- 
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tioned  rather  to  the  subsequent  fame  of  Athens  than  to  the 
degree  of  evidence ;  and  the  history  of  Attica  before  the 
Trojan  war  is  more  obscure  than  that  of  many  other  parts 
of  Greece.  Eusebius  following  Castor  thus  assigns  the  years 
of  these  kings  down  to  the  Trojan  era  : 

Anno  Aniios 

461.  1  Cecrops   50 

511.  2  Cranaus  indigena    9 

520.  3  AmpMctyon  Deucalionis  f. 10  (9) 

530.  4  Erechtheus  seu  Erichthonius  ...  50 

580.  5  Pandion  I  Erichthonii  f.  40 

(j20.  6  Erechtheus  Pandionis  f.     50 

6'70.  7  Cecrops  II  f rater  Erechthei  ...  40 

710.  8  Pandion  II  Erechthei  f.    25 

735.  9  jEgeus  Pandionis  f.   48 

783.  10  Theseus  ^gei  f.      30 

813.  11  Menestheus  Petei  f.     23 

835.  Ilium  captum   375 

A  prima  autem  anno  Cecropis  usque  ad  Trojce  excidium  atque 
ad  23"'"  Menesthei  conficiuntur  anni  376". 

All  these  kings  are  recognised  by  the  Parian  Marble,  from 
which  nearly  the  same  dates  are  obtained ;  for  Cecrops  is 
placed  in  the  374th  year  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  the  22nd  year  of  Menestheus. 

These  1 1  kings  are  acknowledged  by  Pausanias  and  Apollo- 
dorus.  According  to  Apollodorus  Cecrops  was  an  indigenous 
chief.  Some  accounts  derive  him  from  Egypt.  But  the  Egyp- 
tian settlement  of  Cecrops,  if  he  was  Egyptian,  made  little 
impression  upon  the  country ;  for  he  had  no  successors  of 
his  own  race,  and  the  next  kings,  Cranaus  Amphictyon  and 
Erichthonius,  were  all  natives  of  the  country ;  and  Isocrates 
considers  the  Attic  kings  to  be  properly  founded  by  Erich- 
thonius. 

The  years  assigned  to  the  first  kings  are  inconsistent  with 
the  facts.  Erechtheus  the  father-in-law  of  Xuthus  would  be 
contempoi-ary  with  Hellen  and  Amphictyon;  and  yet  between  ■! 

Amphictyon  and  Erechtheus  are  interposed  two  reigns  and 
90  years.  But  these  two  reigns  we  may  with  Newton  expunge 
from  the  list,  as  inconsistent  with  the  other  traditions.  Under 
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the  names  of  Erichthonius  or  Erechtheus  appears  to  be  de- 
scribed a  native  chief  of  Ionian  race,  who  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
generation  before  the  war  of  Troy  introduced  or  restored  the 
worship  of  Minerva  in  Attica,  and,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of 
the  lonians  of  Peloponnesus,  carried  on  war  against  Eleusis. 
From  him  Theseus  and  Menestheus  were  said  to  be  descended. 
The  genealogy  is  this  : 

[^Pmidion  /] 

Erechtheus 

I 

^  ,       I       \       \  i         \         i        I 

Xuthiis  =  Creusa  Orithya  Metion  Cecrops  II  Pandoras  Thestius  Orneus 

Ion  Eupalamiis  Pandion 

I  I Peteiis 

Diedalus     yEgeus  Lyciis  Nisus  Pallas 

Theseus  Alenestheus 

Pandion  the  father  of  ^Egeus  is  said  to  have  divided  his 
kingdom  among  his  four  sons,  and  is  supposed  to  have  pos- 
sessed Megara  as  well  as  Attica.  Thucydides  however  re- 
marks that  the  authority  of  these  early  kings  was  very  limited; 
and  it  appears  from  Pausanias  that  many  traditions  of  the 
boroughs  differed  from  those  in  the  city,  and  many  early  kings 
or  founders  were  recorded  who  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
aboriginal  race. 

^geus  and  Theseus  are  not  named  in  the  Iliad,  except  in 
a  line  of  suspected  authority.  Theseus  and  Ariadne  occur 
in  the  Odyssey.  ^Ethra  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  supposed 
by  very  early  authorities  to  be  the  mother  of  Theseus ;  but, 
as  neither  Theseus  nor  his  sons  appear  in  the  Iliad,  and  as 
the  age  of  Theseus  creates  a  difficulty,  those  critics  seem  to 
be  right  who  think  that  the  mother  of  Theseus  is  not  named 
in  the  Iliad. 

7  Amphictyon  son  of  DeucaHon  is  said  to  have  instituted 
the  Amphictyonic  meeting  at  Thermopylae.  His  temple  there 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Some  accounts  traced  the  name 
of  the  Amphictyonic  meeting  to  another  origin.  According 
to  others  Acrisius  established  an  Amphictyonic  meeting  at 
Delphi  in  imitation  of  that  at  Thermopylae.    We  may  observe 
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a  junction  of  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  races  in  their  assembly. 
The  Pelasgian  Acrisius  and  the  Hellenic  Amphictyon  share 
in  the  establishment.  Among  the  nations  who  compose  the 
league  are  the  lonians ;  and  we  trace  in  the  number  of  the 
states  the  Ionian  number  12.  But,  as  the  institution  is 
ascribed  to  Amphictyon  in  the  seventh  and  Acrisius  in  the 
sixth  generations  before  the  Trojan  war,  this  account  of  the 
time  supposes  the  existence  of  lonians  before  the  birth  of  Ion 
son  of  Xuthus. 

Amphictyon  according  to  some  accounts  reigned  in  Attica 
and  Boeotia.  Other  traditions  placed  him  in  Locris ;  others 
again  in  Thessaly.  From  Amphictyon  were  supposed  to  be 
derived  Ajax  the  Locrian  leader  and  Boeotus  the  founder  of 
the  Boeotians.  But  other  genealogies  placed  Boeotus  two 
generations  before  ^olus.  Others  derived  him  from  ^Eolus 
son  of  Hellen,  who  is  thus  thrown  back  nine  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war. 

The  Locri  and  Boeoti,  the  supposed  children  of  Amphic- 
tyon, were  not  of  the  same  tribe.  The  Locri  were  Leleges, 
the  Boeoti  were  ^Eolian.  The  genealogies  which  represented 
them  as  descendants  of  Amphictyon  probably  meant  no  more 
than  to  mark  them  as  neighbouring  nations.  The  assembly 
said  to  have  been  instituted  at  Thermopylae  by  Amphictyon 
son  of  Hellen  was  chiefly  composed  of  Pelasgic  states  and 
celebrated  a  Pelasgian  worship,  the  worship  of  Ceres.  Of  the 
12  states  only  three  were  of  Hellenic  descent.  The  place 
where  Amphictyon  himself  reigned  or  dwelt  is  uncertain. 
The  form  of  his  name  bears  the  marks  of  fabrication.  His 
existence  appears  to  have  been  questioned  both  by  Anaxi- 
menes  and  Androtio.  For  all  these  reasons  we  may  reject 
Amphictyon  as  a  fictitious  person. 

8  Dorus  is  made  by  Euripides  the  son  of  Xuthus.  But  in 
the  account  of  Hesiod  and  others  he  is  the  son  of  Hellen,  by 
whom  he  is  sent  out  of  Thessaly  in  the  fifth  generation  before 
the  war  of  Troy  to  seek  an  establishment  for  himself.     Hero-  *_ 

dotus  describes  five  movements  of  the  Dorians.     Their  first  '* 

station  in  the  eighth  generation  before  the  Trojan  war  was  in 
Phthiotis;  their  next,  in  the  sixth  generation  before  that  era, 
was  under  Ossa  and  Olympus  in  Histitcotis.  Expelled  from 
thenco  by  the  Cadmcans,  they  removed  to  a  third  position 
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in  Pindus.  Their  fourth  settlement  was  in  Dryopis.  From 
Dryopis  they  came  with  the  Heraclidre  into  Peloponnesus. 
The  third  and  fourth  settlements  here  described  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  other  writers,  who  mark  the  progress  from 
Histiceotis  to  the  tetrapolis  of  CEta. 

The  expulsion  by  the  Cadmeans  would  occur  after  the  se- 
cond Theban  war.  But,  as  Dorians  were  probably  already 
settled  in  Parnassus  before  that  epoch,  we  may  reconcile  the 
seeming  difference  by  supposing  that  the  whole  Dorian  people 
did  not  emigrate  at  once,  and  that  a  part  still  remained  in 
Histiaeotis  after  their  companions  had  penetrated  to  Parnassus 
and  CEta.  According  to  Herodotus  the  Dorians  occupied 
Histiseotis  for  about  five  generations  from  the  time  of  Dorus 
son  of  Hellon  till  near  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

A  colony  of  Dorians  under  Tectamus  son  of  Dorus  pro- 
ceeded from  Thessaly  to  Crete.  Minos  was  the  grandson  of 
Tectamus.  The  legislation  of  Minos,  his  naval  power  and 
extended  dominion,  and  his  position  in  the  fourth  generation 
from  Dorus  and  the  third  before  the  Trojan  war,  are  attested 
by  Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  who  confirm 
the  accounts  of  Ephorus,  Apollodorus,  Strabo,  Diodorus, 
Plutarch,  and  Pausanias.  The  Dorians  of  Crete  had  a  greater 
power  during  the  reign  of  Minos  than  the  Dorians  had  in 
their  original  country  in  Proper  Greece. 

V  B}^  the  families  which  remain  to  be  considered  no  new 
race  of  people  was  introduced.  Danaus  and  his  descendants 
were  engrafted  on  the  Pelasgi;  Cadmus  and  the  Labdacidge 
on  the  Aborigines  of  Boeotia  ;  Pelops  and  the  Pelopidfe  were 
incorporated  with  the  Cohans  and  Achseans ;  Hercules  and 
his  posterity  were  adopted  by  the  Dorians.  The  Arcadian 
kings  belonged  to  the  original  Pelasgic  stock. 

1  Danaus  is  placed  by  the  genealogies  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
generation,  and  by  the  chronologers  300  years,  before  the 
Trojan  war.  He  was  accompanied  or  followed  into  Greece  by 
Lynceus,  who  succeeded  him.  Lynceus  was  the  father  of 
Abas,  who  had  two  sons,  Proetus  and  Acrisius.  From  Acri- 
sius  Eurystheus  was  the  fourth  descendant  and  Hercules  the 
fifth  ;  and  yet  some  traditions  made  Proetus  contemporary 
with  Bellerophon  and  Melampus,  who  lived  in  the  third  or 
fourth  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.     The  difficulty  was 
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increased  by  the  dates  of  the  clironologers,  who  made  two 
successive  reigns  of  Proetus  and  Acrisius. 

Acrisius  was  said  to  have  retired  to  Thessaly,  where  memo- 
rials of  him  were  recorded.  His  shai-e  in  the  Amphictyonic 
league  has  been  already  noticed.  The  descent  of  Eurystheus 
from  Acrisius  is  recorded  by  Homer,  who  names  Acrisius 
Danae  Perseus  Sthenelus  Eurystheus,  and  accordingly  as- 
cends in  this  line  to  the  sixth  generation  before  the  war  of 
Troy.  Perseus  returning  into  Argolis  reigned  at  Mycenae 
Midea  and  Tiryns,  while  Megapenthes  son  of  Acrisius  reigned 
at  Argos.  The  four  sons  of  Perseus  are  said  to  have  reigned 
after  him  in  common.  At  the  same  time  three  dynasties  were 
reigning  at  Argos.  These  petty  chieftains,  who  are  called 
kings,  could  have  had  very  little  power,  and  the  account  which 
is  given  of  the  successors  of  Perseus  is  not  quite  consistent 
with  those  three  contemporary  races  of  kings  at  Argos. 

Hercules  is  reckoned  the  fourth  from  Perseus,  being  the 
grandson  of  Electryon  through  Alcmena  and  of  Alcaeus 
through  Amphitryo.  Chronologers  adopted  two  theories  con- 
cerning his  time.  Some  followed  a  longer  and  others  a  shorter 
computation.  According  to  one  series  of  dates  in  Clemens, 
which  were  those  of  Apollodorus,  the  death  of  Hercules  was 
placed  about  53  years  before  the  fall  of  Troy;  according  to 
another  series  (probably  the  dates  of  Thrasyllus),  a  little 
more  than  24  years  before  that  epoch.  The  following  Table 
gives  a  comparative  view  of  each ;  the  years  are  the  years 
before  the  capture  of  Troy. 


LONGER  COMPUTATION. 

IJifi  Reign  of  Perseus. 
lo4  Apotheosis  of  Bacchus. 
1)1   Tiie  Argonauts.    Reign  of  Hercu- 
les at  Argos. 

53  Apotheosis  of  Hercules  and  yEscu- 
lapius. 


—  Apotheosis  of  Castor  and  Polhix. 


SHORTER  COMPUTATION. 

202  Rape  of  Ganymede. 

187  Expedition  of  Perseus. 

153  Ilium  founded. 

89  The  Argonauts. 

57  Theseus  and  the  IMinotanr. 


47  First  Theban  war. 

44  Olympic  games  of  Hercules. 

35  Rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus.     War 

of  the  Amazons. 
24  Apotheosis  of  Hercules. 
(20)  Rape  of  Helen  by  Paris. 
—  Trov  taken. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  the  shorter  computation  is  more 
consistent  with  the  notices  in  Homer,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  other  passages  in  the  I  Had  and  Odyssey. 

Tlepolemus  son  of  Hercules  is  recorded  in  the  Iliad  to  have 
led  forces  to  the  Trojan  war  from  Khodes,  where  he  planted  a 
colony  after  the  death  of  Hercules. 

2  Pelops  is  placed  by  Tatian  Clemens  and  Eusebius  in 
the  time  of  Acrisius.  By  one  date  in  Eusebius  he  is  named 
in  the  time  of  Lynceus  254  years  before  the  Trojan  era. 
Other  dates  assign  his  marriage  with  Hippodamia  to  the 
J  68th  year,  his  reign  to  the  135th  year,  and  the  succession  of 
Atreus  to  the  90th  year  before  that  era.  Castor  places  the 
death  of  Pelops  85  years  before  the  fall  of  Troy.  These  dates 
of  the  chronologers  are  too  high  for  the  time  of  Pelops.  It 
appears  from  the  time  of  Hercules,  whom  Eurystheus  and 
Atreus  survived,  that  Atreus  was  still  living  about  20  years 
before  the  fall  of  Troy.  It  is  not  likely  then  that  the  death 
of  Pelops  occurred  more  than  60  years,  or  his  occupation  of 
Pisa  more  than  100  years,  before  that  era.  The  traditions 
concerning  Pelops  will  not  carry  him  higher  than  that  period. 

The  Pelopidse  might  be  traced  in  many  parts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, not  only  in  Pisatis  the  original  seat  of  Pelops  himself, 
and  at  Mycense  the  seat  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  but  at 
Troezen  and  in  Laconia. 

Atreus  reigned  after  Pelops  in  Pisatis,  and  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Homer  received  the  sceptre  with  the  consent  of  his 
father.  After  the  death  of  Eurystheus  he  acquired  Mycenae 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  he  was  probably  advanced  in 
age ;  being  the  uncle  of  his  predecessor.  Hence  his  reign  at 
Mycense  and  that  of  Thyestes  were  contained  within  the  nar- 
row space  between  Eurystheus  and  Agamemnon.  Agamemnon 
himself  was  either  the  son  or  grandson  of  Atreus,  and  yet  was 
preceded  by  Thyestes.  Apparently  to  reconcile  this,  the  gram- 
marians and  interpreters  invented  the  account  that  Agamem- 
non was  left  a  minor  and  that  Thyestes  governed  as  his 
guardian.  This  however  is  not  very  probable ;  for  Eurystheus 
was  slain  about  24  years  before  the  fall  of  Troy;  and,  if 
Atreus  survived  him,  which  Thucydides  affirms,  Atreus  was 
living  21  or  22  years  before  that  epoch.  But  Agamemnon, 
who  was  more  than  40  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  action 
of  the  Iliad,  must  have  been  near  20  before  the   death  of 
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Atreus.  IVIoreover  Homer  describes  Thyestes  as  holding  the 
sceptre  in  the  Scame  terms  in  which  he  had  described  Atreus. 
It  is  hkely  then  that  Atreus  and  Thyestes  both  successively 
held  the  sceptre  by  some  mutual  compact,  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  to  descend  to  Agamemnon  then  in  early  youth. 
If  the  18th  year  of  Agamemnon's  reign  had  commenced  at 
the  fall  of  Troy,  the  short  interval  of  six  years  remains  from 
the  death  of  Eurystheus  to  be  distributed  between  Atreus 
and  Thyestes ;  in  which  there  is  no  impossibility,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  they  were  both  older  than  Eurystheus.  The 
extensive  influence  of  Agamemnon  is  remarked  by  Thucy- 
dides,  and  indications  may  be  traced  in  other  accounts. 

3  Cadmus  is  placed  by  the  Parian  Marble  268  years  before 
the  first  Theban  war  and  3 1 0  before  the  fall  of  Troy.  He  is 
a  little  before  Danaiis  in  the  Marble,  a  little  after  him  in  Dio- 
dorus,  with  whom  those  chronologers  agree  who  refer  him  to 
the  time  of  Lynceus.  Eusebius  has  various  dates  according 
to  the  various  authors  whom  he  followed,  referring  Cadmus 
to  the  273rd  year  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  the  247th 
year.  All  these  dates  are  inconsistent  with  the  traditions  de- 
livered concerning  Cadmus  and  his  descendants. 

The  genealogy  from  Cadmus  to  Theras,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  is  as  follows  : 


Cadmus 

1 

Autoiioe 

1                            1                          1 
Polydonis                  Ino                 Semele 

1 
Agave 

Aristaeiis 

1                   ; 

Labdacus    lyearchus       Melicerte 

Pentheus 

I 


Lai  US 


ffidipus 

l_ 


r" 

Eteocles  Polynices 

I  I 

Laodamas  Thersander 

Tisameniis 


Autesion 
I 


Theras 


1 
Argia  =  Aristodemus 
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Eteocles  fell  in  the  first  Theban  war  about  30  years  before 
the  Trojan  period.  Between  Cadmus  and  Eteocles  are  four 
descents,  Polydorus,  Labdacus,  Laius,  CEdipus ;  and  of  these 
the  second  and  third  were  minors  under  the  successive  care  of 
the  same  guardian.  Laius  was  slain:  Eteocles  fell  in  battle. 
We  cannot  then  assign  more  than  a  century  to  the  period 
which  elapsed  from  the  coming  of  Cadmus  to  the  death  of 
Eteocles ;  which  will  place  Cadmus  at  about  1 30  years  before 
the  fall  of  Troy.  And  this  date,  thus  confirmed  by  the  inci- 
dents, is  given  from  Castor  by  Eusebius,  and  seems  to  be 
approved  by  Eusebius  himself. 

Hellanicus  makes  Cadmus  contemporary  with  Dardanus; 
but  Dardanus,  although  probably  before  the  time  of  Cadmus, 
is  also  placed  too  high  by  the  chronologers,  and  the  five  ge- 
nerations recorded  in  the  Iliad  between  Dardanus  and  Hector 
will  not  admit  of  more  than  200  years  between  the  establish- 
ment of  Dardanus  and  the  fall  of  the  city. 

Homer  gives  this  genealogy : 

7  Dardanus 

6  Erichthonius 


Tros 
I 


I  I  I 

Ilus  Assaracus     Ganyisieiles 


Laomedon  Capys 

I  I 


,n.      I  .1  III  I 

2      rithoiius     Priamus     Lampus     Clytius     Hicetaon     Anchises 


1  Hector  iEneas 

4  The  Arcadian  kings  were  traced  to  Pelasgus,  who  appears 
in  Arcadia  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  generation  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Lycaon  son  of  Pelasgus  had  50  sons.  Nyctimus 
son  of  Lycaon  was  by  one  tradition  the  father  of  Callisto,  and 
Callisto  was  the  mother  of  Areas.  Areas  had  three  sons, 
Azan,  Aphidas,  Elatus.  From  Aphidas  Agapenor,  who  leads 
the  Arcadians  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  and  Echemus  king 
of  Tegea  in  the  time  of  Hyllus,  were  the  fifth  descendants, 
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Hippothus,  also  in  the  same  generation,  being  the  fifth  from 
Elatus,  succeeded  Agapenor  after  the  Trojan  war.  His  grand- 
son Cypsehis  reigned  at  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into 
Peloponnesus.  According  to  Pausanias  there  were  12  gene- 
rations (both  inclusive)  from  Oypselus  to  Aristocrates  II,  who 
was  kins:  of  Orchomenus  in  the  second  Messenian  war.  In 
the  Arcadians,  then,  the  original  Pelasgic  race  remained  un- 
changed in  Peloponnesus  through  all  the  revolutions  which 
ensued  upon  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse. 

VI  The  preceding  view  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece 
will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Pelasgi,  Leleges^  Dryopes, 
u4ones,  and  other  antehellenic  tribes,  were  the  same  race  as 
the  Hellenes  themselves.  Niebuhr,  who  admits  that  the 
Arcadians  the  most  ancient  Argives  and  the  lonians  were 
Pelasgi,  who  admits  that  the  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes  agreed  in 
religion,  yet  asserts  that  the  Hellenes  and  the  Pelasgians  were 
totally  distinct  races.  But,  if  the  Hellenes  had  been  a  different 
people  from  the  Pelasgi,  either  that  original  Pelasgic  race 
must  have  been  extirpated,  or  some  marks  of  a  different 
language  would  have  remained.  But  in  Greece  the  aboriginal 
race  was  not  extirpated;  for  we  have  seen  that  after  the 
Trojan  war,  and  after  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus, 
when  the  several  members  of  the  Greek  nation  were  settled 
in  the  states  which  they  finally  occupied,  many  Pelasgic 
tribes  remained  in  the  country.  The  Arcadians  were  Pe- 
lasgic. In  Thessaly  both  the  governing  and  the  subject 
classes  were  Pelasgic.  The  Achaeans  of  Peloponnesus  were 
claimed  by  both  races.  The  legend  which  made  Achseus  son 
of  Xuthus  referred  them  to  the  Hellenes.  Another  account 
of  an  earlier  Achjeus  son  of  Larissa  derives  them  from  a  Pe- 
lasgic origin.  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  influence  of  the 
Pelasgi  to  a  late  period  is  exhibited  in  the  list  of  Amphicty- 
onic  states.  That  assembly  was  probably  formed  60  years 
after  the  fall  of  Troy ;  and  yet  of  the  12  nations  which  com- 
posed the  league  nine  were  of  Pelasgic  race.  Even  in  the 
states  which  were  conquered  by  the  Dorians  or  other  Hellenic 
tribes,  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  extirpated.  The 
governing  class  was  changed,  but  the  body  of  the  people  re- 
mained. In  Argolis  Laconia  Sicyonia  and  Corinth,  although 
the   Dorians  wore   the   masters,  yet   the  periccci  or  subject 
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classes  were  still  composed  of  the  original  occupiers  of  the 
country,  and  were  of  Lelegian  or  Pelasgic  or  Achsean  race. 
Nor  was  any  difference  of  language  to  be  traced.  In  South 
Britain  the  Welch,  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants, still  after  the  lapse  of  14  centuries  retain  the  ancient 
dialect  of  the  country,  a  language  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Saxons.  And  yet  the  Welch  are  few  in  number,  and 
occupy  a  small  province  in  the  island.  But  in  Greece,  although 
the  antehellenic  inhabitants  remained  in  many  extensive  pro- 
vinces as  masters  of  the  soil,  and  in  all  as  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, yet  (as  Mitford  has  well  remarked)  in  the  civilised 
ages  of  Greece  no  trace  of  a  dialect  not  Grecian  was  to  be 
found  in  the  most  mountainous  part  of  the  country.  All 
agreed  in  one  common  language.  The  ^olic  dialect  was 
spoken  equally  by  the  ^?]]olian  Bceoti,  the  JEolians  of  Elis  and 
of  Phocis,  and  by  the  Pelasgian  Arcadians  and  the  Pelasgian 
77iessali.  Through  the  Pelasgi  of  Italy,  as  is  acknowledged 
by  Niebuhr  himself,  after  many  other  enquirers,  the  ^^olic 
dialect  of  Greek  was  infused  into  the  Roman  language. 

Niebuhr  founds  his  opinion  upon  that  well-known  passage 
of  Herodotus,  in  which 'that  historian  distinguishes  the  Pe- 
lasgi from  the  Hellenes,  and  concludes  their  language  to  be 
peculiar  and  not  Greek.  The  first  proposition  in  Herodotus 
is  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  Lacedaemonians  were  of 
"  Doric,  the  Athenians  of  Ionic  race.  The  Athenians  the 
"  Ionic  race  were  Pelasgic,  and  had  never  migrated  ;  the  La- 
"  cedsemonians  the  Doric  race  were  Hellenic,  and  had  often 
"  changed  their  habitations."  But  this  does  not  prove  the 
two  nations  to  be  totally  distinct ;  for  it  is  here  affirmed  that 
the  Pelasgi  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Hellenes  as  the 
lonians  bore  to  the  Dorians,  and  the  Athenians  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  which  is  very  far  from  a  total  difference  of  race. 
The  second  proposition  is  in  substance  as  follows :  "  What 
"  language  the  Pelasgi  spoke  I  cannot  exactly  say;  but  if 
"  I  may  conjecture  from  the  language  spoken  by  the  Pelasgi 
"  who  yet  remain,  the  Pelasgi  of  Croton  (who  formerly  in- 
"  habited  Thessaly)  and  of  Placia  and  Scylace  on  the  Hel- 
"  lespont  (who  dwelt  with  the  Athenians),  and  of  some  other 
"  Pelasgic  towns,  their  language  was  not  Greek.  If  the  speech 
"  of  these  towns  was  the  speech  of  the  whole  Pelasgic  nation, 
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"  the  Attic  people,  being  Pelasgie,  must  have  laid  aside  their 
"  original  speech  when  they  were  transformed  into  Greeks  : 
"  for  the  people  of  Croton  and  Placia  agree  with  each  other 
"  in  language,  though  not  with  any  of  their  respective  neigh- 
"  hours ;  a  proof  that  they  retained  the  dialect  which  they 
"  carried  with  them  into  those  settlements."  The  admission 
of  Herodotus  himself  that  the  old  Pelasgie  language  had  disap- 
peared in  Attica  is  a  proof  that  there  was  no  radical  difference 
between  the  Pelasgie  and  the  Greek :  for  if  this  province  was 
always  inhabited  by  Pelasgi  (the  lonians  being  Pelasgie),  how 
happened  the  inhabitants  to  unlearn  their  original  speech? 
and  by  whom  was  this  new  language  introduced?  No  Hellenic 
tribe  entered  Attica.  Herodotus  both  here  and  elsewhere 
affirms  that  the  inhabitants  were  the  original  Pelasgie  popu- 
lation, which  had  never  migrated.  The  change  which  had 
passed  upon  them  was  a  change  of  name  but  not  of  race.  If 
then  it  had  been  possible  for  a  whole  nation  to  have  adopted 
a  new  language,  this  could  not  have  happened  here,  where 
there  was  no  impulse  of  any  foreign  tribe  to  cause  the  change 
and  communicate  the  new  language.  We  are  justified  then 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  in  rejecting  the  inference  which  He- 
rodotus has  deduced  from  the  dialect  of  Croton  and  of  Placia. 
Even  Niebuhr  himself  acknowledges  that  the  assertion  of 
Herodotus  must  not  be  stretched  too  far,  and  rather  incon- 
sistently observes,  "  That  there  was  an  essential  affinity  be- 
"  tween  the  Pelasgi  and  the  Hellenes,  notwithstanding  this 
"  difference,  is  probable  from  the  ease  with  which  so  many 
"  Pelasgie  nations  ripened  into  Hellens ;  and  from  the  Latin 
"  language  containing  an  element  which  is  half  Greek,  the 
"  Pelasgian  origin  of  which  seems  unquestionable.""  And  con-  1 

eludes  that  the  Greeks  and  Pelasgians,  though  "  essentially 
"  distinct,"  were  yet  "  kindred  races."  How  the  Pelasgians 
could  have  ripened  into  Greeks  in  Arcadia  and  Thessaly  and 
Attica,  if  the  two  races  had  been  essentially  distinct,  or  how 
the  two  races  could  have  been  essentially  different,  and  yet  at  jj 

the  same  time  kindred  races  with  an  essential  affinity,  is  not  1 

very  clear.  * 

Dionysius  then  with  great  reason  affirmed  the  Pelasgians 
to  be  Greeks  The  Pelasgi  and  Leleges  were  kindred  tribes. 
The  Cohans  and  Dorians  were  Hellenic.     The  Achseans  and 
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lonians  were  Pelasgie  nations,  but  intermingled  with  the 
Hellenes.  All  these  were  branches  springing  from  the  same 
stock,  and  members  of  one  great  family.  To  what  race  of 
mankind  this  family  of  nations  belonged  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  enquiry  and  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Most  writers 
ascribe  to  them  a  foreign  original.  The  Pelasgi  are  derived 
from  Phoenicia  by  Jackson;  from  Egypt  and  Syria  by  Bryant. 
Others  suppose  them  to  be  from  India.  Stillingfleet  and  Sal- 
masius  derive  them  from  Peleg.  Bishop  Marsh  inclines  to 
agree  with  Salmasius.  These  opinions,  however,  deriving 
them  from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  or  India  or  from  Peleg,  are 
mere  conjectures  founded  upon  no  authority.  All  that  we 
know  of  the  Pelasgi  is  derived  from  the  Greeks ;  and  in  their 
accounts,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  Pelasgi  appear  in 
Peloponnesus  as  an  aboriginal  race  18  generations  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Beyond  that  point  the  Grecian  annals  cannot 
reach.  This  being  the  extent  of  our  information,  why  should 
we  reject  the  very  obvious  conclusion  that  the  Pelasgi  were 
not  a  foreign  people  but  the  Aborigines  of  the  country,  and 
that  they  belonged  to  that  original  race  by  whom  the  isles  of 
the  Gentiles  were  first  peopled  I  The  Mosaic  history  ascribes 
the  planting  of  this  land  to  the  sons  of  Japheth ;  the  national 
traditions  of  the  Greeks  ascend  to  the  times  of  Moses  him- 
self; and,  if  these  traditions  contain  no  positive  testimonies 
to  confirm  the  Scripture  account  (which  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected), yet  at  least  they  contain  nothing  which  in  the 
slightest  degree  impeaches  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Moreover, 
if  the  Mosaic  account  is  accurate,  that  Greece  was  planted  by 
the  family  of  Japheth  (which  no  rational  mind  will  doubt), 
the  authority  of  Moses  contributes  to  refute  the  theories 
which  have  been  mentioned,  and  to  confirm  the  fact  collected 
from  the  Greek  writers  themselves,  that  the  Pelasgi  were 
aboriginal ;  for  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  Pelasgi  were  in  the 
country.  Now  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  assigned 
the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  in  which  Greece  is  included,  to  the 
children  of  Japheth,  if  at  that  very  time  this  race  had  already 
disappeared,  and  the  country  had  been  occupied  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Ham  or  the  descendants  of  Peleg. 
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VII  Fi^om  the  fall  of  Troy  to  the  Ionic  migration. 
After  the  Trojan  war  the  family  of  Agamemnon  led  the 
^olic  migration  into  Asia;  the  descendants  of  Neleus,  an 
^olian  race,  acquired  the  ascendency  at  Athens,  and  conducted 
the  Ionian  colonists.  In  Peloponnesus  many  states  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Dorians  under  the  Heraclidse,  and  an  ancient 
Pelasgic  dynasty  continued  to  reign  in  Arcadia.  All  these 
families  are  exhibited  in  the  following  tables,  which  deduce 
them  from  their  real  or  supposed  originals,  Deucalion  and  Da- 
naus  and  Tantalus  and  Pelasgus.  Those  who  seem  to  be  real 
histoi'ical  persons  are  distinguished  from  the  others  according 
to  the  principles  already  explained.  When  the  genealogy 
has  been  given  before,  only  those  parts  of  the  descent  are  re- 
peated here,  which  were  necessary  to  shew  the  connexion. 


Cadmus 

! 

Polydorus 
Labdacus 


Amphictyo. 


Xiithits 

I 


Lai  us 


I  I 

Polynices       Eteoclc 


Thersaiider  Laodamu 

I 

Tisamenus 
Aute.sion 


Theras 
! 


Tantalus 
Pelops 

Atreus 

Plistlienes 

Agamemnon 


Tisamenus 

I 


Nestor 

I 


II  I  I  I  I  I         I 

Sanius    Art-helaus  Damasias    Daimenes  Sparton  Leontomenes  Tellis  Cometes 


Andropompil 


Codrus 

I 
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i  Telemachus  Clytius  Grais     Agorius     Hipi>otes    Damasichthon     Proincthus    Cnopus    Nauclus    Androcles    Neleus    Cydrelus     AndrBcmon 


I  I  I  I 

Phrygius  Hippocles  ^pytus  Hegetor 


Jleiloll 

i 
Acastus 

I 
Archtppi 

I 
Thc-rsipp 

I       ; 

Phorlias  i' 

I  1 

Megacles'- 

I       ; 

Diogiietuitf 

I        :; 

Pherecleli 

I 
Ariphr. 

I 
ThespieiJ 

Agamesl! 

I 
jEschylul 
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Inackns 

I 

Phoroneus 


\ 


Criasus 

I 

Phorbas 


Triopas 


I  III 

PELASGUS   II       MesseiK       Agenor       las 


Larissa  Crotopas     lo 

i I 

1  I  i  I 

H*:US     PHTHIUS      PELASGUS  III  Sthenelas 

I  I  I 

rHIUS  H^EMON  PELASGUS    IV      PELASGUS   V  Danau5 

III  I 

LLEN  THESSALUS  Liimon  HTOermnestra 

I  \ I 
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GR.ECUS  Nyctimus      PEUCETIUS      (ENOTRUS  Abas 


Danae  Megapenthes 

Perseus  Anaxaeoras 


1  [  I  I  I 

Electryo     Alcaeus  Sthenelus  Alector  Hipponous 

Alcmena  =  Amphitryo 

Hercules  Eurystheus  Iphis  Capaneus 


Tlepolemus  Hyllus  Sthenelus 


Cleodaeus  Cylarabes 

Aristomachus 


Cresphontes 


Eurysthenes  Procles  -<Epytus 

Agis  Sous  Glaucus 

Echestratus  Eurypon  Isthmius 

Labotas  Prvtanis  Dotadas 

I  I  I 

Doryssus  Eunamits  3ybotas 


Agesilaus  Polydectcs  Phintas 


Archelaus  Charilaus       Androcies         Antiochus  11 

I             I  I 

Teleclus  Nicander  Euphaes       12 

Alcamenes  Tlieopompus  13 

I  I 

Polydorus  Archidamus  14 

Eurycrates  Zcuxidamui  15 
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Orestes  recovered  Mycenae  in  the  eighth  year  after  the 
tleath  of  his  father.  He  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Lacedee- 
nion  upon  the  death  of  Menelaus,  and  annexed  Argos  to 
Mycenai,  and  some  portion  of  Arcadia.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  hfe  he  withdrew  to  Tegea  and  died  in  Arcadia.  Orestes 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tisamenus ;  in  whose  reign  the 
Heraclidie  recovered  Peloponnesus.  According  to  Apollo- 
dorus,  Tisamenus  fell  in  the  action  with  the  sons  of  Aristo- 
machus,  but  according  to  other  accounts  he  seized  upon 
Achaia.  He  at  first  attempted  an  amicable  coalition  with 
the  lonians  of  that  province ;  but  their  leaders  fearing  the 
influence  of  Tisamenus  rejected  his  propositions  and  opposed 
him  with  an  army.  Tisamenus  was  slain,  but  his  followers 
were  victorious,  and  their  adversaries  the  Ionian  leaders  re- 
tired into  Attica.  Tisamenus  being  thus  slain  in  the  con- 
quest of  Achaia,  his  four  sons  Daimenes,  Sparton,  Tellis, 
Leontomenes,  reigned  there,  together  with  Damasias  son  of 
Penthilus  and  with  Preugenes  and  Patreus,  Achaeans  from 
Lacedsemon. 

Penthilus,  another  son  of  Orestes,  led  the  ^olic  migration 
which  was  destined  to  settle  in  the  Troad ;  a  settlement 
originally  planned  by  Orestes  himself,  after  whose  death  Pen- 
thilus proceeded  from  Aulis  in  the  60th  year  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  at  the  time  when  the  Boeotians  returned  from  Arne 
into  their  own  province.  Many  of  these  joined  the  followers 
of  Penthilus.  This  date,  determined  by  Thucydides  and 
Strabo,  fixes  the  reigns  of  Orestes  and  Tisamenus.  If  Orestes 
was  dead  in  the  60th  year  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  had 
recovered  his  kingdom  in  the  eighth  year,  he  might  I'eign 
about  52,  and  his  son  Tisamenus  (who  filled  the  space  till  the 
Dorian  conquest)  about  20  years.  And  this  agrees  with  the 
account  that  Tisamenus  was  in  the  throne  when  a  former  ex- 
pedition was  led  by  Aristomachus  ;  and  the  Chronology 
adopted  by  Vellcius,  who  gives  70  years  to  Orestes  and  three 
to  Tisamenus,  appears  to  be  erroneous. 

About  the  same  time  that  Penthilus  prepared  his  expedi- 
tion, Cleuos  and  Malaus,  also  descendants  of  Agamemnon, 
collected  a  band  of  followers ;  but  they  fixed  for  some  time 
in  Locris,  and  the  settlement  of  Penthilus  and  his  sons  passed 
first  into  Asia.  The  settlers  from  Lociis  afterwards  founded 
Cyme.  \ 
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In  the  gradual  progress  of  the  ^ohan  settlements  a  long 
period  of  years  necessarily  elapsed  between  the  first  migration 
under  the  direction  of  Orestes  and  the  establishment  of  Cyme. 
Hence  various  dates  are  assigned.  Strabo  affirms  that  the 
^olic  migration  preceded  the  Ionic  four  generations ;  which 
is  true  of  Orestes ;  for  Neleus  son  of  Codrus  was  contempo- 
rary with  his  fourth  descendants  Grais  and  Agorius.  Phere- 
cydes  in  general  terms  observes  that  the  ^olic  migration 
preceded  the  Ionic.  The  settlement  of  Grais  was  computed 
to  be  100  years  after  the  establishment  planned  by  Orestes. 
The  author  of  the  life  of  Homer  ascribed  to  Herodotus 
reckons  1 30  years  from  the  Trojan  war  to  the  occupation  of 
Lesbos,  20  years  more  to  the  foundation  of  Cyn)o,  and  18 
from  this  event  to  the  foundation  of  Smyrna.  If  we  under- 
stand this  computation  to  proceed  from  the  end  of  the  Trojan 
war,  we  shall  have  about  70  years  from  the  expedition  of 
Penthilus  to  the  settlement  of  Lesbos,  and  about  90  from 
Penthilus  to  the  foundation  of  Cyme  ;  which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  former  calculations  of  100  years  from  Orestes 
to  Grais.  Velleius  is  less  accurate,  who  places  the  ^olic 
migration  after  the  Ionic,  and  yet  assigns  the  colonisation  of 
Lesjos  to  the  i5th  year  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse. 

According  to  Herodotus  the  Cohans  had  twelve  states  on 
the  continent  after  the  foundation  of  Smyrna  and  eight  in 
the  islands,  exclusive  of  some  settlements  around  mount  Ida. 
Smyrna  was  lost  to  the  Colophonians,  and  in  Lesbos  five 
states  only  remained  in  the  time  of  Herodotus — the  sixth, 
Arisba,  being  conc^uered  by  the  Methymnseans ;  so  that  in  his 
time  there  remained  eleven  states  on  the  continent  (exclusive 
of  some  settlements  near  mount  Ida)  and  seven  in  the  islands. 

During  the  reign  of  Orestes  the  Heraclidae  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  Peloponnesus.  In  the  first  attempt  Hyllus  was 
slain.  A  second  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Orestes,  led  by 
Cleodseus ;  a  third  by  Aristomachus  son  of  Cleodseus,  after 
the  death  of  Orestes,  which  was  repelled  by  Tisamenus.  After 
the  sons  of  Aristomachus  were  grown  up,  the  Dorians  made 
another  effort,  which  succeeded.  This  fourth  invasion  led 
by  Temenus  Aristodemus  and  Cresphontes,  sons  of  Aristo- 
machus, which  was  in  the  80th  year  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
and  100  years  after  the  attempt  of  Hyllus,  we   may  place 
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perhaps  50  years  after  the  death  of  Cleodfeus,  and  about  20 
after  the  death  of  Aristomachus.  The  three  brothers,  accom- 
panied by  Oxylus  from  iEtoUa,  the  grandson  of  Thoas  (who 
was  present  at  Troy),  and  descended  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
degree  from  iEtohis,  conquered  Tisamenus.  Oxykis  was 
estabhshed  in  Ehs ;  Temenus  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  had 
Argos  for  his  share,  where  Cisus  his  eldest  son  succeeded 
him;  but  the  people  so  abridged  the  royal  authority  that 
they  left  to  Medon  son  of  Cisus,  and  to  his  successors,  little 
more  than  the  name  of  king.  Temenus  himself  was  murdered 
by  his  sons,  jealous  of  his  son-in-law  Deiphontes,  who  was 
also  descended  from  Hercules.  Cresphontes,  who  obtained 
Messenia,  was  also  slain  with  two  of  his  sons  by  a  faction. 
Aristodemus  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers  died  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  before  the  armament  had  entered  Pelo- 
ponnesus. According  to  the  Lacedsemonians  themselves,  he 
survived  till  the  termination  of  the  expedition,  and  died  in 
possession  of  Sparta. 

At  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest,  Melanthus,  a  descend- 
ant of  Neleus,  was  king  of  Messenia.  He  retired  to  Athens 
accompanied  by  two  other  branches  of  the  family  of  the 
Nelidse  and  a  large  body  of  followers.  He  probably  owed  it 
to  these  not  less  than  to  his  success  in  the  war  against  the 
Thebans,  that  he  was  elected  king  by  the  Athenians.  His 
son  Codrus  is  described  in  many  early  testimonies. 

In  the  reign  of  Medon  son  of  Codrus  the  second  great 
migration  from  Greece  after  the  Trojan  war  began  to  occupy 
the  coasts  of  Asia.  These  migrations  of  early  Greece  were 
of  a  different  character  from  those  which  have  occurred  in 
modern  Europe.  The  colonies  which  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe  have  planted  in  the  East  and  in  America  were  not 
emancipated  from  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country. 
They  existed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  pai'ent  state. 
But  by  the  emigrations  of  the  Greeks  a  new  state  was  created, 
legislating  for  itself  and  conducting  its  own  concerns  in  peace 
and  war.  In  the  Greek  emigrations  the  new  establishment 
was  not  the  vassal  but  the  equal  of  its  parent  state.  The 
spirit  of  modern  colonisation  appears  in  what  the  South  Ame- 
rican states  and  the  United  States  of  the  North  originally 
were  to  the  mother  countries,  Spain  and  Britain;    the  cha- 
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racter  of  Grecian  colonisation  is  seen  in  what  they  have  be- 
come since  their  independence.  But,  as  among  the  Greeks 
this  independence  existed  from  the  first,  there  was  nothing 
to  produce  hostile  feehngs  between  the  old  and  the  new  states. 
They  were  bound  together  by  a  community  of  interest  and 
language,  by  common  institutions  and  religious  rites  ;  and 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  led  to  a  respect  which  was 
not  forcibly  exacted  by  the  one,  but  voluntarily  yielded  by 
the  other,  without  interfering  with  its  freedom.  The  effects 
of  the  two  systems  were  as  opposite  as  the  principles  upon 
which  they  were  conducted.  The  South  American  colonies 
ruined  Spain  without  producing  a  flourishing  people  in  the 
new  country.  The  settlements  of  Greece  left  the  mother 
state  stronger  than  before,  and  gave  birth  to  new  and  flourish- 
ing communities,  equal  and  often  superior  in  wealth  and 
population  to  the  mother  city. 

The  Ionian  settlers  who  passed  from  Attica  into  Asia 
partly  expelled  and  partly  associated  with  themselves  the 
Carian  and  Lelegian  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  ad- 
venturers themselves  were  composed  of  various  tribes.  The 
leaders  were  Cohans  from  Pylos.  The  followers  were  lonians 
(who  composed  the  greater  part)  from  Peloponnesus  and 
Attica,  Bffiotians  from  Thebes,  Minyse  from  Orchomenus, 
Pylians,  Locrians,  Abantes,  Molossians,  Dryopes,  Pelasgians 
from  Arcadia.  This  body  of  settlers  married  Lelegian  and 
Carian  women  ;  so  that  their  descendants  were  derived  from 
mingled  Hellenic  and  Pelasgic  together  with  Lelegian  and 
Carian  ancestors.  The  Ionian  name  however  prevailed,  and 
the  Codridse  had  the  lead.  The  sons  or  grandsons  of  Codrus 
occupied  eight  of  the  Ionian  cities :  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Myus, 
Teos,  Priene,  Lebedos,  Colophon,  Erythrse.  Of  the  other 
four,  Clazomense  was  founded  by  the  lonians  from  Colophon, 
Phocsea  by  Phocians  under  Athenian  leaders,  Samos  by  loni- 
ans from  Epidaurus.  Chios  according  to  Ion  of  Chios  was 
occupied  by  CEnopion  from  Crete.  Afterwards  Amphiclus 
from  Euboea  reigned,  whose  great  grandson  Hector  added 
Chios  to  the  Ionian  league.  Besides  these  establishments  in 
the  twelve  Ionian  states,  many  islands  of  the  JEgsean  sea 
were  also  occupied  by  the  Codridae  or  by  other  Athenian 
leaders. 
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Philochorus  Eratosthenes  Aristarchus  and  Apollodorus  all 
concur  in  placing  the  Ionic  migration  140  years  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  or  60  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse. 
The  term  of  58  years  ascribed  to  the  two  Attic  reigns  of 
Melanthus  and  Codrus  sufficiently  agi'ees  with  the  period  of 
60  years ;  although  the  chronologers  are  inconsistent  with 
the  historical  accounts  in  comparing  the  Attic  kings  with  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidne  and  with  the  Ionic  migration,  since 
they  make  the  reign  of  Melanthus  to  begin  before  the  Dorian 
conquest,  and  carry  down  the  Ionic  migration  28  or  33  years 
below  the  death  of  Codrus.  But,  as  Melanthus  came  to 
Athens  in  consequence  of  the  Dorian  conquest,  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  year  of  his  reign  was  subsequent  to  that  epoch. 
And,  if  the  two  reigns  were  58  years,  it  is  also  manifest  that 
the  period  of  60  years  was  completed  in  the  first  year  of 
Medon  son  of  Codrus.  But,  although  this  term  of  60  years 
is  perhaps  an  authentic  period,  marking  the  commencement 
of  the  Ionic  migration  under  Neleus,  yet  the  establishment  of 
the  cities  was  gradually  accomplished,  and  was  not  the  work 
of  one  year  or  of  one  expedition.  Miletus  and  Ephesus  were 
probably  occupied  early,  since  Neleus  was  seated  at  Miletus, 
and  Ephesus  preceded  the  ^olian  settlers  at  Smyrna.  But 
Erythrse  was  founded  after  the  other  states ;  Clazomenre  after 
Colophon.  Teos  had  two  successive  bands  of  settlers.  Priene 
had  also  two  bodies  of  colonists,  and  the  first  was  led  by  a 
son  of  Neleus.  We  may  conclude  then  that  these  settlements, 
added  to  those  in  the  islands,  occupied  a  space  of  many 
years. 

VIII  Dates  assigned  to  the  Trojan  war. 

The  Ionic  migration,  beginning  140  years  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  is  the  lowest  date  to  which  we  can  descend.  In  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  our  highest  point  is  the  Olympiad  of  Coroe- 
bus,  about  July  B.  C.  77(»,  the  first  date  in  Grecian  chronology 
which  can  be  fixed  upon  authentic  evidence.  Here  a  void 
follows  which  it  is  impossible  to  fill.  The  Trojan  era  is  a 
cardinal  point  from  which  we  can  trace  history  upwards  to 
Phoroneus  and  Inachus,  and  downwards  for  140  years  to 
Medon  and  Neleus.  But  the  interval  between  the  Ionic 
migration  and  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus  cannot  be  known. 
And  yet  upon  the  extent  of  that  interval  depends  the  position 
of  the  Trojan  war  and  of  all  preceding  epochs.  If  this  interval 
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cannot  be  ascertained,  the  dates  of  all  preceding  events,  from 
Phoroneus  to  the  Ionian  colonies,  hang  in  uncertainty. 

The  date  of  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus  for  the  fall  of 
Troy  makes  that  interval  268  years.  But  that  date  for  the 
fall  of  Troy  was  founded  upon  conjecture,  and  was  derived 
from  Eratosthenes  by  later  chronologers.  Some  of  those  who 
preceded  him  brought  the  Trojan  era  to  a  lower  point,  but 
many  carried  it  to  a  higher. 

Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus  placed  the  fall  of  Troy  at 
B.  C.  11  S3.  This  date  was  adopted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  by  Diodorus,  Tatian,  Clemens,  and  Eusebius,  and  by 
the  Roman  writers  generally,  Cato,  Nepos,  Lutatius,  Solinus. 
But  this  date,  by  being  thus  frequently  repeated,  acquired 
no  new  kind  of  authority  as  evidence.  When  the  same  fact 
comes  reported  by  several  authors,  all  transcribing  from  one 
common  source,  these  authors  are  not  to  be  taken  as  so  many 
independent  authorities  for  the  matter  stated  in  common,  but 
are  all  reducible  to  that  one  original  of  which  they  are  the 
copies.  Diodorus  in  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Troy  professes 
merely  to  follow  Apollodorus  ;  and  the  date  of  Apollodorus 
is  the  same,  and  founded  on  the  same  principles,  as  the  date 
of  Eratosthenes.  This  Trojan  era  then  B.  C.  1183  is  nothing 
more  than  a  conjectural  date,  originally  assumed  by  Erato- 
sthenes, and  derived  from  him  to  succeeding  chronologers. 

The  calculations  of  Eratosthenes  place  the  fall  of  Troy  at 
B.  C.  1183  and  the  return  of  the  Heraclidte  at  B.  C.  1104. 
But  lower  dates  were  assigned  by  Isocrates,  who,  expressing 
the  period  in  round  numbers  and  general  terms,  places  the 
Return  at  B,  C.  1066,  or  1040,  or  1056.  Ephorus  according 
to  the  text  of  Diodorus  dates  the  Return  at  B.  C.  1089.  ac- 
cording to  our  copies  of  Clemens,  at  B.  C.  1069^  If  we  sup- 
pose Ephorus  and  Isocrates  to  have  reckoned  SO  years  for 
the  interval  between  the  Trojan  era  and  the  Return,  an 
allowable  supposition,  we  have  these  dates  for  the  Trojan 
era:  B.C.  1146,  1120,  1136,  1169,  1149.     Democritus  fixed 

f  It  is  not  likely  that  these  variations  call  that  interval  "  nearly  750"  years 

were  from  Ephorus  himself.   The  orato7-  in  B.  C.  340  which  he  called   735   in 

speaks  in  round  numbers,  and  has  700  B.  C.  335.    On  which  account  we  must 

years  at  three  different  dates.    The  his-  refer  this  difference  of  20  years  to  tiie 

ioi-ian  expresses  the  fractions  on  each  error  of  a  transcriber ;   and  it  may  be 

occasion  ;  a  proof  that  he  intended  to  corrected   in   the   manner   proposed  in 

give  the  exact  epoch  of  the  Return  as  F.  Hellen.  Vol.  2  p.  vii. 
he  understood  it.     He  would  not  then 
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tlu'  Troinii  war  a(  alu>ut  ll,"«l>.  TIu*  mean  o(  all  thoso 
uuuilxMs  woiiKl  lu>  1  1  I."',  almost  10  vt'aivs  lu'low  tlio  ilato  of 
l'!ralostlioiu\x.  Mut  odu-r  autluus.  who  proi'inloil  him,  ooui- 
imliHl  (he  liiui'  more  lariiolv.  riu>  dato  of  lliM-oilotus  is  about 
Iv  r.  \:('u\.  of  tho  Parian  Maihlo  l>.  t\  I-IO'.).  Duris  of  Sainos 
a»loj>t»Hl  (ho  oxtravaLjant  <l:\to  of  !>.  l\  Lvi.N.  Tho  dato  which 
KraloisthoMivs  «4>taiuiHl.  lii)"  yoars  l>i>foio  tho  Olvinpiad  oi' 
Cotyrhiiit.  iKnih(los8  ohlainod  bv  t'omputiui;-  tho  liMii^tli  oi  lio- 
norations  aiul  of  nMii'ns,  was  in  otVoot  a  middlo  j^oint  botwoon 
llio  lou^or  and  shortor  t'oin|nitatii>ns  of  pivoodins;  writoi's. 

Tho  dato  of  i'hanias  o\'  V.wsus  [ti  disi'ij^lo  of  Aristotlo)  was 
;Sr>  \oars  bolow  tho  dato  of  Kratosthonos.  of  Sosibius  I  I  yoavs. 
l\allin»ai'hns  riH-konod  only  ;>J  yoavs  botwoon  Ipliitus  and  Oo- 
ra»bus  whoro  laatostlu-nrs  rookonod  1(>S  ;  a  ditVoHMUH^  of  ;"i(^ 
yoaivs.  N\  luMit'o  wi'  may  voasonably  infor  that  (. 'alliniai'luis 
j>l-u'od  (111'  lu'turn  autl  i'onsi\|uontly  tho  ri\>j an  ora  iS(>  Years 
l>olvM\  \\\c  rjHHhs  ot'  la-atv>stluMios.  Anil  tho  tlato  of  Krato- 
sthvMios  for  tlii.^  lunurn  sronis  to  assign  too  lavijo  a  spaoo  to 
tho  Spartan  ^b\ssonian  and  Aroadian  Kin^s.  At  Sparta  tho 
intorval  oi'  l\ratostluM\os  down  lo  1>.  (.\  ."uU)  will  Liivo  AG  yoars 
oai'h  to  tho  roiL^ns  ot'  tho  Ai;ida\  and  oSxoars  oaoh  to  tho 
Proohvlav  In  Mossonia  Crosphontos.  who  oanio  witli  tho  Oo- 
rians.  foil  oavly.  Andr^M-los  foil  by  a  faotion  in  l>.  0.  7  I  ••  Anil 
Not  in  this  poriod  of  .>()0  yoars  aro  only  oiu'bt  iivnorations.  or 
li>  yoars  to  oaoh  gonoration.  In  Aroadia  C^vpsolus  had  oiixht 
snooossors  in  S(U>  yoars.  (\j>solns  hinisolf  was  alroady  in  tho 
(lirono  botoro  tho  Koturn  :  bnt  i*\on  inoludin>:;  hin\  in  tho  ao- 
oonni  wo  havo  u>x;)  =  ai>0.  or  10  yoars  oaoh  lor  tho  nino 
Aivadian  roijrns.  In  tho  sanio  spaoo  of  Uu\o  thoro  woro  10 
ijiM\orations  anions  tho  Horaolida^  of  (.Vrinth.  llippotos  livod 
at  tho  Koturn.  Tolostos.  who  was  slaiti  in  H.  0.  7  i;.  was  tho 
\0[h  (hot\\  iuolusivo)  front  llippotos.  Ton  meliorations  in  8.^7 
yoars.  or  :^iS.^  yoars  to  oaoh  gtnioration.  Ihit  in  tho  lino  of 
Thoras  tht^  sivnorations  aro  far  boyoud  thoir  ordinary  louirth.  j 

hi  tho  fourth  voar  of  (ho  tirst  Mossonian  war  tho  LaoodaMuo-  • 

t 

mans  aro  oonunandod  by  Fanyloon  tho  fifth  dosoondant  of 
.l\i:ous.  (ho  grandson  of  Thoras.  From  Thoras  thoroforo  in- 
olusivo  (tho  unolo  of  l-airysthonos  and  Vroolos)  io  this  period 
are  seven  cenora(ions.  Seven  generations  in  8(>0  yoars.  or  .M 
\ears  (o  eaeli. 
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TImi  epoch  li(t\vrv('r  of  l']r;i((»H(  lioiioM,  um  vvd  liuvc^  hcom,  was 
;i(.  a  lowdi-  poiiil,  lliaii  lliti  dalt'M  of  many  \vril<'i-M.  Tlir  l*a,iiuii 
Ma,rltl<i  placed  llio  lall  of  Troy  'JC,  y((arM,  I  I<)i-o(1o(iim  ;il)oiil,  SO 
yours,  hmis  I  fiO,  ultovo  ilio  dalo  of  I'lraloMl  Iicikh.  In  (liclilo 
of  llonicr  ascriltcd  (o  I  IcrodolnM  (Ik;  dalo  aM,si;j;ncd  is  \\.  {'. 
127<*,  H7  yoarH  Jil)ovo  tlio  (tpoirli  ol"  h]ra,|,o,sl,Ii<)n<M.  Tlio  period 
U8(!ril)0(l  by  'riiiicydidcM  lo  iJio  Mtlianw  cairicM  upward  llio 
i!a|>tiir()  of  Troy  beyond  iJie  i-eeeived  e]»o(rli.  ThiicydideH  re- 
(!ordH  that  JV1ei<»M  had  Ixmiii  jdanted  hy  (ho  liaeedn-inoniaiiM 
700  yoarH  heloni  M.  (!.  I  u;,  or  in  I  I  \<\.  Ihit  (his  island  was 
oc(ni|)Ied  in  thci  (hird  <j;en( ^ration  al(.er  the  re(nrn  of  the  ITc- 
racliche,  in  l-he  rei<^n  ol"  Au;iM  Hon  of  FiUryH(Iien<iM  ;  whicdi  will 
place  (his  colony  ahold,  /<*  y«'.'irs  alYi^r  the  luilinn  and  \[A} 
iiilvv  the  fall  olTroy.  And  ir>()  |  I  I  K.—  \'J(U;  lor  th(!  Tiojan 
era  at,n-<^eM  with  the  date  ol'  I  lerodotiis.  A  p(^riod  of  lOOO  yeaiH 
from  the  captnre  of  Troy  wan  nnppoMed  hy  the  liocrriaji.s  of 
OpUH  to  have  terminat((d  after  the  Thocian  war,  a<M-ordin;jj  (,o 
the  acoonnt  of  Tim.-euM,  ;i;ivini;  15.  (J.  \M(',,  iu,:\.ily  coinciding 
with  the  dato  of  DiirlH.  Tini.-euM  hiniMeif  computed  the  (ime 
more  hiV}f()\y  than  I^lratostheneM,  althon;^di  lii.s  pre(MM(j  da(,e  for 
(he  Trojan  (ua  cannot  now  ha  aM(;er1aine<l. 

'I'ho  chrono!o/:^y  of  I<]ratoHtheneM,  lonnd(ul  on  a,  <ar(Cid  (tom- 
parison  of  cii-cnniHtances,  and  appi'ov<!d  hy  thoHf;  to  whom  tho 
name  Nlores  of  information  wen;  open,  iw  entitled  to  (jur  ro- 
Hpect.  Ihi(,  we  muHt  roinuiuboi-  that  a  conjoctural  dato  can 
novor  riHe  lo  th<j  anthority  of  evidence;;  that  what  is  ai;c(;pt<'d 
a.s  a  HubHtitu(,e  foi*  tcHtimony  i.s  not  an  ecpiivalent.  WitneHHOH 
alone  can  piove  a  da(,e;  and,  when  thcHc  are  wanting,  the 
knovvled;^e  of  it  in  beyond  our  rca(;h.  If  in  l\ui  a.bH(;nc(;  of  a 
bettor  li^lifc  wo  Hook  foi-  what  in  probable,  wc;  are  no(,  t<^  foi-<^f(;t 
(he  distinertion  between  (lonjeclnre  and  proof;  b(;twe(!n  what 
is  probable  and  what  i.s  coi-tain.  The  computation  tliori  of 
l'li'atoHth«!neH  for  the  vvai"  of  'I'roy  in  open  to  (MKpiiry,  and  if 
wo  Knd  it  advorso  to  th<!  opinions  of  many  pi'ocodin^  writers, 
who  fixed  a  lower  date,  and  adverHo  to  the;  acknowlodf^cd 
l(;n^tli  of  f,a)nei'ationH  in  the  mo.st  autlientic  dynaslieH,  we  aro 
allowed  to  follow  other  ^uidcH,  who  ^ive  um  a  lovvei-  e|>och. 
Tho  followin<j^  Tabh;  offoix  a  smnmary  view  of  the  leading 
[)eri()d,s  from  l*horon(!UM  to  the  ()lynn)iad   of  CortJubuH,  and 
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exhibits  a  double  series  of  dates ;  the  one  proceeding  from 
the  date  of  Eratosthenes,  the  other  from  a  date  founded  on 
the  reduced  calculations  of  Phanias  and  Oallimachus,  which 
strike  out  56  years  from  the  amount  of  Eratosthenes.  Pha- 
nias omitted  55  years  between  the  Return  and  the  registere<l 
Olympiads  (for  so  we  may  understand  the  account)  ;  Oalli- 
machus, 56  years  between  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus  and  the 
Olympiad  in  which  Coroebus  won.  The  first  column  of  this 
Table  exhibits  the  current  years  before  and  after  the  fall  of 
Troy ;  in  the  second  column  of  dates  the  complete  intervals 
are  expressed.  But  as  the  years  of  the  era  commence  in 
Thargelion,  or  late  in  the  spring,  they  are  not  conumerary 
with  the  Julian  years.  Thus,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  the 
1 0th  year  before  the  era  commenced  in  Thargelion  B.  0.  1 1 92, 
and  in  proceeding  upwards  we  find  it  completed  in  Thargelion 
1 193;  and  the  Trojan  war  might  begin  (in  the  10th  year  cur- 
rent) early  in  spring  of  1 192.  Again,  the  17th  year  before 
the  era  being  completed  in  Thargelion  B.C.  1200,  the  accession 
of  Agamemnon  in  the  1 8th  year  current  might  occur  early  in 
spring  of  1200;  but  if  the  death  of  Hyllus  is  placed  almost 
20  years  before  the  era,  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  middle  of 
B.  0.  1203,  since,  in  ascending  upwards,  the  20th  year  is  com- 
pleted in  Thargelion  of  that  year.  On  the  dates  after  the  fall 
of  Troy  we  may  remark,  that  if  the  first  year  from  the  era 
was  completed  in  Thargelion  B.  C.  11 82,  the  299th  was  com- 
pleted in  Thargelion  884,  and  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus,  about 
July  following,  was  in  the  300th  year ;  the  407th  year  ended 
in  Thargelion  B.  C.  776,  and  the  games  of  Coroebus,  in  July 
following,  were  in  the  408tli.  From  the  fall  of  Troy  to  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidse  Eratosthenes  reckoned  the  full  term 
of  80  years;  which  terminate  at  Thargelion  1103.  This  in- 
terval, however,  is  here  computed  after  Thucydides  to  be  the 
80th  year  current,  or  79  years  complete,  and  the  Return  is 
accordingly  placed  at  B.C.  1104.  This  difference  of  a  year 
affects  the  following  epochs ;  for  if  the  year  of  the  Return  is 
placed  at  Thargelion  B.  0.  1104,  the  year  of  the  Ionic  migra- 
tion commences  at  Thargelion  1044;  and  the  death  of  Codrus, 
59  years  after  the  Return,  falls  upon  1045.  The  80  years 
complete  of  Eratosthenes  w  ill  bring  each  of  these  epochs  one 
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year  lower ;  the  complete  period  to  the  Ionian  colonies  being 
79  +  60  =  139  in  this  Table,  but  80+60  =  140  in  Erato- 
sthenes. 
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J  Danaus ") 

1_  Pelasgus  V J 

Deucalion 

r  Erechthens 1 

\  Dardaniis f 

Azan  Aphidas  Elatus 

Cadmus 

Pelops    

Birth  of  Hercules     

Argonauts     

First  Thehan  war     

Death  of  Hercules    

Death  of  Eurystheus    

Death  of  Hyllus    

Accession  of  Agamemnon     

Second  Thehan  war 

Trojan  expedition  (9.y  i'») 

Troy  taken    

Orestes  reigns  at  Argos  in  the  8th  year  . . 
Tlie  Thessali  occupy  Thessaly  . .  ,  . .  . . 
TheBoeoti  return  to  Bceotia  in  the  60th  year 

yEoJic  migration  under  Penthilus    

Return  of  the  HeraclidcB  in  the  80th  year 

Aletes  reigns  at  Coriisth 

]\Iigration  of  Tlieras     

Lesbos  occupied  130  years  after  the  era. . 

Death  of  Codrtis 

Ionic  migration  60  years  after  the  Return 
Cyme  founded  150  years  after  the  era  . . 
Smyrna,  168  years  after  the  era 

Olympiad  of  Iphitus     -| 

}-  Olympiad  of  Coros/ms 
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IX  Iphitus — Lycurgus — Homerus. 
1  The  time  of  Iphitus  is  connected  with  the  time  of 
Lycurgus.  They  are  placed  together  by  general  consent. 
Eratosthenes  places  Iphitus  at  the  regency  of  Lycurgus  ; 
that  is,  at  the  birth  of  Charilaus ;  and  the  date  he  assigns  is 
108  years  before  the  Olympiad  in  which  Coroebus  was  victor. 
Callimachus  places  Iphitus  56  years  below  the  date  of  Era- 
tosthenes.   How  he  adjusted  the  preceding  period  we  are  not 

S  These   dates,    distinguished    from     founded   upon   the   probable  length    of 
the  rest,  are  proposed   as  conjectures,     generations. 
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informed;  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  Iphitus  was 
brought  down  to  B.  C.  828,  the  regency  of  Lycurgus  must 
also  be  brought  down  to  the  same  epoch. 

Eratosthenes  placed  Lycurgus  at  299  years  after  the  fall  of 
Troy  and  108  before  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus;  that  is,  at 
B,  C.  884.  Upon  his  chronology  were  founded  the  dates  of 
many  succeeding  writers.  Thucydides  however  had  given  a 
lower  date;  for  he  relates  that  in  B.C.  404  the  Spartan  polity 
had  subsisted  something  more  than  400  years.  If  we  assume 
B.  C.  404  +  412  =  816  for  the  period  designed  by  Thucydides, 
or  B.  C.  822  with  Scaliger  (who  assumes  4 1 7  years  to  adapt 
Thucydides  to  a  date  in  Eratosthenes),  there  will  be  a  dif- 
ference of  62  or  68  years  between  Thucydides  and  Erato- 
sthenes. The  apparent  difference  however  is  greater  than  the 
real,  and  the  actual  difference  between  them  might  not  bo 
more  than  30  years.  For  Eratosthenes  by  no  means  designed 
to  fix  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  at  B.  C  884,  for,  as  we 
know  from  Clemens,  he  speaks  of  the  regency.  But  the  re- 
gency commenced  at  the  birth  of  Charilaus ;  and  Sosibius  of 
Laconia  nearly  agrees  in  that  date  for  the  birth  of  Charilaus. 

He  gives  these  numbers  : 

y.  B.  C. 

Charilaus   64  873 

Meander    39   809 

Theopompus    —  770 

Sosibius  therefore  fixes  the  birth  and  reign  of  Charilaus, 
and  consequently  the  regency  of  Lycurgus,  11  years  below 
the  date  which  Eratosthenes  assigns  to  the  regency.  But 
between  the  regency,  which  commenced  with  the  birth  of 
Charilaus,  and  the  period  marked  by  Thucydides,  when  the 
laws  were  established  and  the  constitution  settled,  many  years 
were  interposed.  Aristotle  relates  that  Lycurgus  after  the 
birth  of  Charilaus  withdrew  from  Sparta  and  passed  a  long 
period  of  time  in  Crete.  From  Ephorus  we  learn  that  when 
Lycurgus  returned  to  Sparta  Charilaus  was  grown  up  and 
administered  the  government.  Then  Lycurgus  proposed  his 
laws.  The  public  life  of  Lycurgus  might  occupy  at  least  30 
years.  It  is  made  42  years  by  authorities  in  Suidas ;  and  it 
is  recorded  that  Lycurgus  lived  85  years.  We  may  assume 
35  years  as  a  probable  amount  for  his  public  life.     But  it  is 
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not  determined  by  any  testimonies  at  what  point  of  this  pe- 
riod he  concurred  with  Iphitus  in  founding  or  restoring  the 
Olympic  games.  If  then  we  fix  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  in 
conformity  with  Thucydides  at  B.  0.  817  (with  which  date 
some  notices  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  in  Hieronymus  agree), 
and  the  regency  35  years  before  at  B.  C.  852,  we  obtain  the 
following  dates,  deduced  from  the  fall  of  Troy  : 

y.  B.  C. 

80  Return  of  the  HeraclidcC    . .    60  ....  1048 

140  Ionic  migration 136  ...  .     988 

2/6  Regency  of  Lycurgus     ....    24  ...  .    852 

300  Olympiad  of  Iphitus 11...    828 

311    Legislation  of  Lycurgus     .  .    41  ...  .    817 
352  Olympiad  of  Coroebus    ....    —  ....     77^ 

This  arrangement  will  suppose  Lycurgus  to  have  concurred 
in  the  Olympic  festival  about  the  24th  year  of  the  life  and 
reign  of  Charilaus,  after  his  return  to  Sparta ;  and  will  leave 
196'  years  for  the  Spartan  reigns  between  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidse  and  the  birth  of  Charilaus. 

Two  errors  had  much  perplexed  the  chronology  of  Lycurgus. 
The  Olympiad  of  Iphitus  was  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
Olympiad  of  Corcebus,  and  Lycurgus  was  referred  to  a  single 
point  of  time ;  and  his  regency  and  legislation  were  supposed 
to  be  coincident.  An  instance  of  the  first  error  occurs  in 
Plutarch,  and  in  Phlegon  who  relates  that  in  the  first  five 
Olympiads  no  crown  was  given;  that  in  the  sixth  king  Iphitus 
consulted  the  oracle  and  received  a  response  concerning  the 
giving  of  an  olive  crown ;  and  that  in  the  seventh  Olymjjiad 
in  which  Daicles  of  Messenia  was  victor  in  the  foot-race  a 
crown  was  first  given.  This  was  the  7th  registered  Olympiad ; 
and  the  6th,  in  which  Iphitus  was  king,  was  in  B.  C.  756, 
20  years  after  Corcebus  won ;  although  Phlegon  had  himself 
placed  Iphitus  108  years  before  Coroebus.  Velleius  and  Solinus 
refer  Iphitus  to  the  time  at  which  Coroebus  won.  Cicero  ob- 
serves. Nam  centmii  et  octo  annis  postquam  Lycurgus  leges  scri- 
here  instituit  2>t'ima  posita  est  Olympias  :  quam  quidam  nominis 
errore  ah  eodem  Lycurgo  constitutam  piitant.  This  passage  is  an 
example  of  both  the  errors.  He  gives  the  date  of  Eratosthenes, 
but  he  has  neglected  to  distinguish  the  regency  from  the  le- 
gislation, and  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus  from  the  Olympiad  of 

F  2 
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Corcebus.  Hence  he  admits  two  Lycurgi,  the  legislator,  whom 
he  calls  superiorem  Lycurgum^  and  a  second,  who  instituted 
the  Olympic  games.  Pausanias  and  Strabo  leave  the  interval 
undefined  between  Iphitus  and  Coroebus.  Many  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  these  passages  will  be  removed  by  the  very  probable 
opinion  of  Clavier,  that  there  were  more  than  one  of  the  name 
of  Iphitus.  Clavier  supposes  three  of  the  name.  I  should 
rather  conclude  that  there  were  only  two  ;  Iphitus  son  of 
Hsemon  or  of  Praxonides,  contemporary  with  Lycurgus,  who 
founded  the  festival  in  B.  0.  828,  and  Iphitus,  called  son  of 
Iphitus  in  the  ancient  Elean  inscriptions,  who  was  king  in 
B.  C.  756,  and  whom  Phlegon  does  not  distinguish  from  the 
former.  In  this  case,  the  two  Iphiti,  the  father  and  son, 
might  occupy  together  about  76  years:  the  elder  Iphitus  was 
king  in  B.  C.  828,  the  younger  Iphitus  in  the  time  of  Coroebus 
and  of  Daicles  B.  C.  776—752. 

The  second  error  we  have  observed  in  Cicero.  Justin  also 
places  the  legislation  in  the  time  of  the  regency,  and  we  may 
suspect  that  the  account  of  Pausanias,  who  places  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Agesilaus,  is  founded  on  a  similar  suppo- 
sition. For  Charilaus  reigned  with  x\rchelaus  son  of  Agesi- 
laus. The  regency,  then,  rather  than  the  legislation,  might 
fall  within  the  reign  of  Agesilaus,  in  whose  time  Charilaus 
was  born. 

Lycurgus  is  the  uncle  of  Charilaus  in  Aristotle,  and  in 
Ephorus  Dieuchidas  and  most  other  writers.  Simonides, 
though  differing  in  the  order  of  the  kings,  yet  also  made  him 
the  uncle  of  Charilaus.  The  variation  in  Dionysius  may  be 
ascribed  to  error ;  that  in  Herodotus  to  corruption  in  the 
text. 

Apollodorus,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  of  Porphyry  pre- 
served in  the  Armenian  Euscbius,  concurred  with  Eratosthenes 
in  referring  Lycurgus  to  B.  C.  88 1,  108  years  before  the  Olym- 
piad of  Coroehus. 

2  Homer  is  recorded  by  Ephorus  Apollodorus  and  many 
writers  to  have  reached  the  time  of  Lycurgus ;  but  he  will  not 
contribute  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Lycui'gus,  because  the 
time  of  Homer  himself  is  uncertain.  If  however  the  tradition 
that  they  were  contemporary  is  true,  the  earliest  account  of 
the  age  of  Homer,  that  of  Herodotus,  who  places  him  400 
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years  before  his  own  time,  agrees  precisely  with  the  dates 
here  assigned  to  Lycurgus.  For  400  years  before  the  acme 
of  Herodotus  will  place  the  acme  of  Homer  at  B.  C.  850  or 
854.  Apollodorus  placed  Homer  100  years  after  the  Ionic 
migration.  This  date,  which  we  may  understand  of  the  birth 
of  Homer,  Apollodorus  naturally  adapted  to  his  own  epochs, 
B.  0.  1183  for  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  1043  for  the  migration ; 
which  would  place  the  birth  of  Homer  by  this  reckoning  at 
943.  But  when  the  date  of  the  Ionic  migration  is  brought 
down  to  its  more  probable  period  B.  C.  988,  and  adapted  to 
that  reduced  epoch  which  we  have  obtained  from  Callimachus, 
this  date  of  Apollodorus  for  the  birth  of  Homer  will  also  pre- 
cisely agree  with  the  time  of  Homer  as  fixed  by  Herodotus. 
For  988  — 100  =  B.  C  888  for  the  birth  of  Homer,  just  404 
years  before  the  birth  of  Herodotus ;  and  his  acme^  taken  at 
34  yeai's  of  age,  would  coincide  in  this  case  also  with  the  acme 
of  Lycurgus  at  854.  If  the  dates  of  Eratosthenes  or  of  Ari- 
stotle for  Homer  shall  be  preferred,  who  carry  the  poet  up- 
wards nearer  to  the  Trojan  times,  Homer  will  be  placed  by 
these  computations  beyond  the  reach  of  the  earliest  date  to 
which  Lycurgus  is  assigned. 

The  various  dates  to  which  Homer  is  ascribed  may  be 
arranged  in  the  following  manner,  each  being  computed 
downwards  from  the  fall  of  Troy : 

Philostratus  24 

Crates   78 

Eratosthenes    100 

Aristoteles  ^ 

Aristarchus     )-140 

Castor J 

Cassius    1 

Philostratus    j 

Cyrillus     165 

Auctor  vitae  Homeri     168 

Philochorus  180 

Euthymenes    n 

Archemachus j 

Apollodorus  240 

Velleius  Paterculus  ...   266 
Nepos   273 
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Porphyrius    275 

Marmor  Parium  302 

Sosibius     305 

^-409 
Herodotus  }  329 

(273 
Theopompus     500 

The  apparent  varieties  in  these  dates  are  greater  than  the 
real.  The  dates  of  Velleius,  Nepos,  Porphyry,  may  be  re- 
solved into  the  date  of  Apollodorus,  and  the  date  of  Apollo- 
dorus  may  be  adjusted  to  that  of  Herodotus.  Some  of  the 
other  variations  might  be  brought  to  a  nearer  agreement  with 
each  other,  if  we  knew  in  all  the  cases  whether  the  authors 
intended  to  express  the  birth  or  the  acme  of  Homer.  Thus 
the  dates  of  Cassius,  Philostratus,  Cyril,  the  author  of  the 
life  of  Homer,  and  Philochorus,  if  interpreted  of  the  acme, 
may  be  resolved  into  the  date  of  Aristotle.  But  the  inaccu- 
rate language  of  Tatian  Clemens  and  Eusebius  leaves  this 
point  obscui'e. 

From  the  testimonies  to  the  time  of  Homer  we  collect  three 
principal  opinions  concerning  his  age.  The  first  conjecture 
supposes  him  to  flourish  from  78  to  100  years  after  the  fall  of 
Troy ;  the  second  opinion,  adopted  by  Aristotle,  places  his 
birth  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  migration,  and  by  consequence 
his  flourishing  period  would  extend  from  170  to  200  years 
and  upwards  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  third  conjecture, 
that  of  Apollodorus,  makes  him  100  years  later;  and  accord- 
ing to  this  opinion  he  is  born  240  years,  and  his  acme  will  be 
placed  from  270  to  300  years  after  the  Trojan  era.  This 
third  opinion  coincides  with  Herodotus,  who  places  Homer 
and  Hesiod  together  400  years  before  his  own  time.  In  as- 
signing the  age  of  Homer  we  have  only  the  choice  of  conjec- 
tures offered  to  us,  and  this  under  the  farther  disadvantage 
that  the  reasons  upon  which  those  conjectures  were  founded 
are  not  known.  I  prefer  however  that  date  for  Homer  which 
is  sanctioned  by  Aristotle,  placing  his  birth  at  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  colonies. 

Note  A. — Mr.  Grote  eocatnined. 
Mr.  Grote  in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  History  of  Greece 
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takes  a  different  view  of  the  early  times  from  that  which  is 
presented  in  this  work.  He  pronounces  of  the  early  times  of 
Greece,  and  of  the  Trojan  war  itself,  that  they  were  wholly 
fabulous ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  rejects  the  chro- 
nology of  the  early  times.  He  considers  this  subject,  the 
application  of  chronology  to  Grecian  legends,  in  an  express 
dissertation,  which  he  has  inserted  in  p.  47 — 78  of  his  second 
volume.  I  propose  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  his  objections. 
I  abridge  his  language,  but  give  his  arguments  in  his  own 
words. 

Mr.  Grote  argues  in  this  manner  p.  53 — 55  "  Mr.  Clinton 
'  speaks  of  authentic  dynasties  prior  to  the  1st  Olympiad. 
'  But  if  there  be  any  such,  I  see  no  good  reason  for  the 
'  marked  distinction  between  chronology  before  and  chrono- 
'  logy  after  the  Olympiad  of  Corcebus,  or  for  suspending  his 
'  upward  reckoning  from  the  last  mentioned  epoch  and  be- 
'  ginning  a  downward  reckoning  from  the  higher  epoch  of  the 
'  first  patriarchs  from  wiiom  such  dynasty  emanates. — Au- 
'  thentic  dynasties  from  the  Olympiads  up  to  an  epoch  above 
'  the  Trojan  war  would  enable  us  to  obtain  chronological 
'  proofs  for  the  latter  date  instead  of  being  reduced  to  con- 
'  jecture. — Eratosthenes  gives  all  his  statements  from  an 
'  older  point  to  a  newer.  But  here  is  no  difference  between 
'  upward  and  downward  reckoning.  He  first  found  or  made 
'  some  upward  reckoning  to  the  Trojan  capture,  then  assumes 
'  the  capture  as  an  era,  and  gives  intervals  downwards  ; — 
'  amongst  others  he  assigns  clearly  that  interval  which  Mr. 
'  Clinton  pronounces  to  be  undiscoverable;  the  space  between 
'  the  Ionic  migration  and  the  first  Olympiad. — Are  those 
'  genealogies  authentic  and  trustworthy  or  are  they  not  ? 
'  Clinton  appears  to  feel  that  they  are  not  so,  when  he  admits 
'  the  essential  difference  in  the  character  of  the  evidence,  and 
'  the  necessity  of  altering  the  method  of  computation  before 
'  and  after  the  Olympiad  of  Corcebus." 

To  this  I  answer — The  Olympiad  of  Coroebus  in  B.  C.  77^y 
which  Mr.  Grote  himself  recognises  p.  74  and  elsewhere  as 
the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  is  the  first  date  which  can  be 
assigned.  We  ascend  to  it  from  the  known  position  of  the 
Olympiads  in  the  times  of  certain  history,  where  we  compare 
them  with  other  known  dates.     But  authentic  dynasties  or 
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generations  from  that  Olympiad  upAvards  would  not  enable  us 
to  obtain  proof  of  the  actual  year  of  the  fall  of  Troy  or  of  any 
other  event,  because,  although  the  persons  in  a  series  of  reigns 
or  generations  may  be  known,  the  years  of  each  reign  or  of 
each  generation  are  not  known,  and  we  can  only  approach 
the  true  amount  of  time  by  an  average.  The  "  essential  dif- 
"ference"  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  computation,  and 
not  on  the  character  of  the  evidence.  Ten  generations  may 
express  about  330  years;  ten  reigns  about  243 '*.  But  this 
would  not  determine  the  amount  of  any  particular  dynasty 
with  precision,  still  less  the  date  of  any  individual  within  it. 
If  this  average  is  applied  to  the  33  reigns  in  England  from 
the  Conqueror  to  A.  D.  1837,  we  obtain  803  years,  which, 
reckoned  upwards,  place  the  Conqueror  at  A.D,  1034,  more 
than  30  years  too  high.  If  we  apply  the  average  to  any  par- 
ticular reigns,  how  great  will  be  the  variation  from  the  actual 
time  !  Four  reigns  at  24i  to  each  give  97  years  ;  but  in  that 
series  four  reigns  beginning  with  Henry  III  contain  170 
years,  four  other  reigns  beginning  with  James  II  only  42. 
Such  would  be  the  uncertainty  even  when  the  successions  are 
authentic  and  accurate.  The  Trojan  era  is  taken  not  as  a 
fixed  point  in  Time,  but  as  a  fixed  point  in  the  Homeric 
Poems,  from  whence  we  proceed  a  certain  number  of  genera- 
tions upwards,  and  again  a  certain  number  of  generations 
downwards. 

Mr.  Grote  observes  p.  56  "  An  inscription,  being  nothing 
"  but  a  piece  of  writing  on  marble,  carries  its  evidentiary 
"  value  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  published  writing  on 
"  paper."" 

An  inscription  is  something  more  than  this.  A  writing  on 
paper,  being  perishable,  is  preserved  and  multiplied  by  tran- 
scription. But  through  error  in  the  transcribers  the  original 
text  is  liable  to  corruption.  An  inscription  is  the  original 
itself,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  autograph  of  the  author. 

He  observes  p.  56-58  "  The  quoit  of  Iphitus,  the  registers 
"  at  Sparta  &c.  are  all  of  a  date  completely  uncertified. — 
"  Mr,  C.  tells  us  that  perJiaps  these  lists  began  to  bo  written 
"  as  early  as  the  Dorian  conipiest ; — that  the  register  at 
"  Argos  might  be  more  anc:ent  &c. — that  the  inscriptions  in 

a  See  F.  H.  I  p.  310  m. 
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"  Herodotus  may  perhaps  be  400  years  earlier  than  Hero- 
"  dotus.  But  this  bare  possibihty  is  not  a  ground  for  infer- 
"  ence.  Unless  Mr.  C.  can  make  out  that  there  really  existed 
"  inscriptions  in  Greece  of  a  date  anterior  to  B.  C.  77G'j  he 
"  can  derive  no  benefit  from  these  inscriptions." 

I  have  spoken  doubtfully  because  I  knew  that  certainty 
could  not  be  obtained.  There  is  no  proof  and  there  can  be 
none  of  the  exact  dates  of  these  registers  or  inscriptions.  But 
I  thought  it  probable,  and  I  think  so  still,  that  some  might 
be  written  at  an  epoch  earlier  than  the  Olympiad  of  Oo- 
roebus. 

Mr.  Grote  p.  56  "  When  Mr.  Clinton  quotes  Miiller  as  ad- 
"  mitting  the  registers  of  Sparta  Corinth  and  Elis,  it  is  right 
"  to  add  that  the  latter  does  not  profess  to  guarantee  the  au- 
"  thenticity  of  these  documents."  p.  58.  59  "  Mr.  Clinton  says 
'*  p.  330  '  Mr.  Miiller  is  of  opinion  that  an  authentic  account 
"  of  the  years  of  each  Lacedsemonian  reign  had  been  pre- 
"  served'  &c.  But  this  is  a  misfal-e:  for  Miiller  expressly  dis- 
"  avows  any  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  lists.  He  says 
"  '  I  do  not  contend  that  the  chronological  accounts  in  the 
"  Spartan  lists  form  an  authentic  documenf  "  &c. 

Mr.  Grote  from  inadvertence  has  altogether  misrepresented 
this  point.  My  remark  was  founded  upon  W\q  first  edition  of 
MliUer's  Dorians,  the  only  one  then  extant ;  the  passage 
which  Mr.  Grote  has  quoted  was  inserted  by  Miiller  in  the 
second.  The  facts  are  these.  In  my  Chronology  of  the  Early 
Times  I  remarked  p.  330  that  ]Mr.  Miiller  is  of  opinion  that 
an  authentic  account  of  the  years  of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings 
had  been  preserved.  I  contended  p.  332  that  no  such  au- 
thentic register  existed,  but  that  the  years  were  obtained  by 
conjecture  ;  and  I  quoted  a  just  remark  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  con- 
firm my  opinion.  Now  Mr.  Miiller  after  perusing  my  work 
remodelled  in  the  second  edition  of  the  translation  of  his 
Dorians  some  passages  with  reference  to  my  volume,  as  for 
example  at  Vol.  I  p.  147  (in  the  first  edition  p.  152)  he  inserts 
a  paragraph  founded  upon  my  view  of  Eunomus  king  of 
Sparta,  candidly  referring  in  his  note  to  F.  H.  I  p.  144. 
Upon  the  remarks  on  the  years  of  the  Spartan  kings  Miiller 
has  this  notice  in  Vol.  2  p.  443  of  his  second  edition  :  "  For  a 
defence  of  the  opinion  that  the  Spartan  avaypacpal  contained 
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chronological  statements,  and  for  an  explanation  of  their 
character  in  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lewis  Phil. 
Mas.  Vol.  2  p. 46  and  Mr.  Clinton  F.  H.  Vol.  1  p.  332,  see  the 
Gottingen  Gel.  Anz.  1837  p.  593."  And  in  Vol.  1  p.  146  (151 
of  the  old  edition)  Miiller  omits  a  note  concermng  Dieuchidas 
and  substitutes  the  note  to  which  Mr.  Grote  refers,  namely, 
"  I  do  not  contend  that  the  chronological  statements  in  the 
Spartan  lists  form  an  authentic  document  more  than  those 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  priestesses  of  Here  and  in  the  list  of 
Halicarnassian  priests"  &c.  This  note  was  produced  by  my 
remark  and  was  inserted  to  explain  his  own  meaning  more 
fully.  I  am  therefore  chai-ged  by  Mr.  Grote  with  inaccuracy, 
because  in  observations  published  in  1834  I  have  not  adverted 
to  what  Miiller  published  five  years  afterwards.  And  yet 
Mr.  Grote  might  have  been  guided  to  the  truth  by  consulting 
the  titlepages  of  the  two  works^  or  by  referring  to  the  pre- 
face of  the  translators'^,  or  by  reading  the  page  which  was 
open  before  him ;  for  after  he  had  transcribed  that  note  from 
p.  146  of  Muller,  he  had  before  his  eyes  p.  147  in  which  my 
volume  is  quoted. 

Upon  the  genealogical  Tables  Mr.  Grote  p.  62  observes  as 
follows :  "  The  names  singled  out  as  fictitious  are  distin- 
"  guished  by  no  common  character  and  no  mark  from  those 
"  which  are  left  as  real.  Why  is  Itomis  I  printed  as  a  fiction, 
"  while  Itonws  II  is  preserved  as  real  ?  (p.  40.)  If  we  discard 
"  Hellen,  Donis,  Mollis,  Ion  &c.  as  being  expressions  of  per- 
"  sonified  races,  why  are  we  to  retain  Cadmus  9  "  Sz,o. — Hyllus 
"  Pamphylus  and  Dpnas  are  the  eponyms  of  the  Dorian 
"  tribes,  just  as  Hoples  &c. — of  the  Attic."  p.  64  "  In  the  esti- 
"  mate  of  the  ancient  chronologers  three  succeeding  persons 
"  of  the  same  lineage  counted  for  a  century ;  and  this  may 
"  pass  in  a  rough  way  so  long  as  you  are  satisfied  that  they 
"  are  all  real  persons ;  but,  if  in  the  succession  of  persons 
"ABC  you  strike  out  B,  as  a  fiction,  the  continuity  of  data 
"  disappears."  p.  74  "  He  inserts  the  names  of  mythical  fa- 
"  thers  as  having  begotten  real  historical  sons." 

''Fasti  Hellenici  Vol.  I,  183J.     The  tioii   has  been   revised   by  the  author, 

Doric    Race    by   C.  O.  Muller — second  and  he  has  supplied  several  corrections 

edition,  183!).  and  additions  which  have  been  inserted 

c  Advertisement  to  the  second   edi-  in  their  proper  places." 
tion.  "  The  first  edition  of  this  transla- 
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The  names  in  the  genealogies  are  either  all  true  or  all  false ; 
or  some  are  true  and  some  false.  Mr.  Grote  contends  that 
all  are  false ;  I  hold  that  some  are  true  and  some  false ;  and 
of  the  last  that  some  are  false  with  a  mixture  of  truth,  and 
some  wholly  fictitious.  All  the  names  recorded  in  mythology 
must  come  under  one  of  these  descriptions,  although  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  these  classes  each  name  belongs  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  Grote  has  not  accurately  explained  my  meaning  in 
those  Tables.  In  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  period  I  have  never 
intercepted  a  succession  A  B  C  by  striking  out  the  interme- 
diate link  B.  Those  who  refer  to  the  Tables  at  p. 40. 100  (p.  34. 
35  p.  .54.  55  of  this  volume)  will  perceive  that  the  heroes  of  the 
Trojan  era  ascend  upwards  three  or  foitr  or  Jive,  sometimes, 
but  more  rarely,  six  generations  to  the  point  at  which  they 
begin  from  some  common  ancestor;  the  jEolidfs,  as  Nes- 
tor, to  ^olus ;  the  Dorians,  as  Idomeneus,  to  Dorus ;  the 
Heraclidse  through  Hercules  to  Acrisius ;  the  Pelasgians  of 
Arcadia  to  Areas.  Prothous  ascends  to  Magnes,  Meges  to 
Eleus.  These  successions  are  not  intercepted.  They  begin 
somewhere.  I  conceive  them  to  begin  with  the  person  who 
first  issues  from  the  name  which  represents  the  tribe  or  clan. 
To  ^olus  Dorus  Hellen  no  acts  are  ascribed  to  mark  them  as 
individuals.  They  are  not  named  by  Homer.  The  second 
Itontis  is  retained  because  he  is  in  the  third  generation  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  is  the  grandfather  of  the  Homeric  hero 
Peneleus.  The^rs^  Itonus  is  expunged  because  he  has  been 
inserted  as  the  father  of  Boeotus,  in  whom  as  expressing  the 
tribe  the  line  begins.  In  the  Table  of  the  five  Pelasgi  at 
p.  18  (p.  21  of  this  volume)  the  names  which  are  marked  as 
expressing  a  nation  are  so  marked  for  many  reasons — the 
names  themselves — the  remoteness  of  the  time — the  want  of 
individual  acts  in  some.  I  recognise  Phoroneus  as  a  Pelasgic 
king  of  remote  antiquity  on  account  of  the  evidence  to  his 
name  and  existence.  With  that  single  exception  the  succes- 
sions ABO  are  not  interrupted  in  that  Table  by  striking 
out  B ;  for  some  of  the  names  which  express  nations  have  no 
parent  and  others  have  no  descendants.  The  names  in  that 
Table  present  a  view  of  the  march  of  armies,  the  movements 
of  colonies,  the  rise  of  dynasties.    The  nations  represented  by 
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those  names  are  all  branches  of  the  great  Pelasgic  family 
which  then  occupied  Greece. 

Hyllus  is  retained  as  a  real  person  because  he  is  near  the 
Trojan  times,  because  individual  acts  are  ascribed  to  him, 
because  his  father  Hercules  is  described  as  a  real  person  by 
Homer,  because  his  son  Cleodseus  and  his  grandson  Aristo- 
machus  bring  him  within  three  generations  of  the  Return  of 
the  Heraclida3.  I  have  retained  Cadmus  and  Danaus  because 
the  authorities  in  favour  of  a  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  settle- 
ment (as  it  appears  to  me)  are  weighty,  although  not  amount- 
ing to  proof.  I  have  retained  Cecrops  as  an  Attic  king 
(though  whether  Egyptian  or  indigenous  we  cannot  deter- 
mine) on  account  of  the  many  and  ancient  traditions  in  which 
he  is  recognised. 

Mr.  Grote  p.  64  "  Mr.  Clinton  is  inconsistent  with  himself 
"  in  this,  that  he  continues  his  chronological  computations 
"  upon  the  assumed  reality  of  all  the  persons  constituting  the 
"  antehistorical  generations — when  it  is  admitted  that  epony- 
"  mous  persons  are  to  be  cancelled  as  fictions,  seeing  that 
"  Hyllas  comes  in  the  most  distinct  manner  under  that  cate- 
"  gory."  p.  72  "  Mr.  Clinton  shrinks  from  his  own  rule  in 
"  treating  Cadmus  and  Danaus  as  real  persons ;  since  they 
"  are  as  much  eponyms  of  tribes  or  races  as  Dorus  and 
«  Hellen." 

I  am  not  inconsistent  with  myself  in  asserting  the  reality  of 
Hyllus  or  Cadmus,  for  I  have  never  admitted  any  universal  rule 
concerning  eponymous  persons.  On  the  contrary,  although  it 
is  acknowledged  that  for  the  ages  of  remote  antiquity — for 
the  Pelasgic  period ;  for  the  times  anterior  to  the  heroic  age 
— the  Greeks  invented  many  eponymous  persons,  yet  a  prac- 
tice which  was  frequent  in  after-times  among  the  Greeks  must 
also  have  happened  in  the  early  period.  The  name  of  a  chief 
was  sometimes  conferred  upon  the  city  which  he  founded  or 
the  tribe  of  which  ho  was  the  head ;  and  this  especially  within 
the  times  embraced  by  the  Homeric  genealogies. 

It  is  remarked  at  p.  63  "  Mr.  Clinton  has  departed  from 
"  the  point  of  view  of  Hellanicus  and  Herodotus  and  the 
"  ancient  historians.  The  names  which  ho  has  been  the  most 
"  forward  to  sacrifice  are  exactly  those  to  which  they  were 
"  most  attached  and  which  it  would  have  been  most  painful 
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"  to  their  faith  to  part  with — the  eponymous  heroes."  p.  G6 
"  The  distinction  which  he  draws  between  real  and  fictitious 
"  persons  would  have  appeared  unreasonable,  not  to  say  of- 
'"'■  fensive,  to  Herodotus  or  Eratosthenes." 

If  Herodotus  and  Eratosthenes  would  have  regarded  with 
pain  my  rejection  of  those  venerated  names,  what  would  have 
been  their  feelings  at  the  theory  of  Mr.  Grote,  who  rejects 
all?  who  pronounces  p. 73  that  "all  are  fabulous,  so  far  as 
"  concerns  gods  and  heroes?  some  fabulous  throughout,  none 
"  ascertainedly  true  V — He  will  perhaps  admit  my  reply  in 
behalf  of  both  of  us,  that  we  entered  upon  those  investiga- 
tions with  an  honest  purpose  of  discovering  the  truth ;  and, 
when  we  believed  that  we  had  discovered  the  truth,  of  freely 
declaring  it,  without  pausing  to  enquire  how  far  our  decision 
might  have  offended  Herodotus  or  Eratosthenes. 

p.  67.  68  "  Mr.  Clinton  says  '  We  may  acknowledge  as  real 
"  persons  all  those  whom  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting.' — 
"  If  this  position  be  a  true  one,  the  greater  part  of  the  His- 
"  tory  of  England  from  Brute  the  Trojan  down  to  Julius 
"  C?esar  ought  at  once  to  be  admitted  as  valid  and  worthy  of 
"  credence." 

This  conclusion  does  not  follow  from  the  premises.  There 
are  reasons  for  rejecting  Brute  the  Trojan.  My  position  is 
that  upon  which  Mr.  Grote  himself  has  acted.  He  has  rea- 
sons, or  believes  he  has,  for  rejecting  all  those  whom  he  has 
rejected. 

Against  the  evidence  of  the  early  poets  Mr.  Grote  argues 
in  this  manner  p.  69 :  "  Mr.  Clinton  has  forgotten  that  we 
"  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  country  except  what  these 
"  very  poets  tell  us,  and  that  fictitious  persons  may  be  just  as 
"  consonant  to  the  state  of  the  country  as  real  persons." 
p.  70  "  Mr.  C.  overlooks  the  existence  of  plaudble  fiction. 
"  Fiction  must  be  plausible  and  specious,  and  in  that  case 
"  there  is  nothing  but  the  want  of  an  attesting  certificate  to 
"  distinguish  it  from  truth.  The  temptation  of  putting  forth 
"  an  interesting  tale  is  quite  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the 
"  invention  of  the  poet ;  and  the  plausibility  of  the  tale  is 
"  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  belief  of  the  hearers."  And  yet 
he  tells  us  p.  70  that  "  the  fictitious  stories  must  harmonise 
"  perfectly  well  with  the  well-attested  course  of  facts."  and 
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p.  79  that  "  the  poets  are  valuable  as  unconscious  expositors 
"  of  their  own  contemporary  society."  and  that  "  the  ima- 
"  gination  even  of  highly  gifted  men  was  enslaved  by  the 
"  circumstances  around  them,  insomuch  that  the  characters 
"  which  they  conceived  and  the  scenes  which  they  described 
"  would  for  that  reason  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance  to 
"  the  realities  of  their  own  time  and  locality."" 

If  these  last  propositions  are  true,  as  they  undoubtedly 
are,  we  are  justified  in  appealing  to  the  poets  as  witnesses 
of  the  state  of  the  country  ;  and  if  the  plausible  tale  must 
"  harmonise  with  well  attested  facts,"  I  suppose  that  it  must 
have  a  basis  of  truth.  Which  fiction  would  be  more  "  plausi- 
ble and  interesting.?"  that  in  which  all  was  the  mere  creation 
of  the  poet's  fancy,  fictitious  names  of  imaginary  persons 
foreign  to  the  public  ear,  and  fictitious  wars  of  which  the 
people  had  never  heard,  or  that  fiction  which  exhibits  to  the 
tribe  or  clan  their  own  warriors  ;  in  which  the  song  is  founded 
upon  real  life,  embellishes  the  acts  of  real  known  heroes,  of 
men  recognised  and  honoured  by  the  auditors,  and  celebrates 
real  wars  in  which  those  heroes  were  engaged  ?  I  adopt  the 
latter  view  as  more  rational,  more  credible,  more  consistent 
with  the  natural  impulses  of  man  in  the  early  state  of  society, 
and  I  accept  the  war  of  Troy  as  a  real  event  and  the  Homeric 
heroes  as  real  persons. 

Mr.  G  rote  enquires  p.  71  "What  are  we  to  say  to  the 
divine  legends  ?"  and  contends  p.  73  that  "  the  gods  and 
heroes  are  essentially  fictitious." 

It  is  not  just  to  conclude  that  because  the  Homeric  gods 
were  fictitious  the  heroes  were  fictitious  also.  The  gods, 
though  imaginary  beings,  were  objects  of  religious  belief,  and 
were  supposed  to  have  a  present  influence  over  the  destinies 
of  man  ;  therefore  the  song  which  told  of  their  acts  had  an 
interest  founded  upon  awe  and  terror  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  who  believed  himself  to  be  every  moment  subjected  to 
their  power.  But  hero-worship  did  not  begin  till  after  the 
Homeric  times  a,  and  if  the  heroes  who  warred  at  Thebes  and 
Troy  had  been  fictitious  men  carrying  on  fabricated  wars, 
they  would  have  had  no  such  influence  as  the  gods  had  over 
the  imaginations  of  the  people,  and  could  inspire  neither  hope 

a  See  Mitford,  Vol.  I  p.  101  Thirlwall,  Vol.  I  p.  207. 
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nor  fear,  neither  awe  nor  terror ;  the  poems  which  recorded 
their  exploits  would  have  failed  in  the  conditions  which  Mr. 
Grote  requires  in  "  plausible  fictions." 

Clavier  and  Gillies,  quoted  by  Mr.  Grote  p.  43 — 45,  are 
perplexed  by  the  blank  and  interruption  which  history  pre- 
sents from  the  return  of  the  Heraclidre  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Olympiads.  They  cannot  explain  the  period  of  absolute 
quiescence,  after  the  important  incidents  of  the  heroic  age. 
It  is  remarked  that  "  the  obscure  transactions  of  Greece 
"  during  the  four  following  centuries  ill  correspond  with  the 
"  splendour  of  the  Trojan  war."  Mr.  Grote,  adopting  this 
idea,  comments  upon  it  and  adapts  it  to  his  purpose  p.  45, 
46  :  "  When  we  make  the  proper  distinction  between  legend 
"  and  history,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  period  of  blank  time  be- 
"  tween  the  two  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  conditions 
"  under  which  the  former  is  generated. — We  thus  see  how 
"  it  happened  that  between  the  times  assigned  to  heroic  ad- 
"  venture  and  those  of  historical  record  there  existed  a  blank 
"  filled  with  inglorious  names.  —  The  obscure  and  barren 
"•  centuries  which  immediately  precede  the  first  recorded 
"  Olympiad  form  the  natural  separation  between  the  legen- 
"  dary  return  of  the  Heraclidse  and  the  historical  wars  of 
"  Sparta  against  Messene — between  the  province  of  Legend 
"  and  that  of  History." 

Let  us  first  enquire  how  far  this  account  is  accurate.  The 
revolution  in  Peloponnesus  produced  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Dorians  was  not  accomplished  in  a  single  year.  The  year 
assigned,  the  80th  from  the  fall  of  Troy,  may  express  the 
successful  entrance  of  the  sons  of  Aristomachus.  But  the 
contest  between  the  old  inhabitants  and  the  invaders  was 
doubtless  prolonged  through  many  years.  Aletes  did  not 
acquire  Corinth  till  the  30th  year  after  the  Eeturn^,  Epidau- 
rus  and  Sicyon^  are  subdued  by  the  so}is  of  Temenus.  Troezen 
is  acquired  after  Argos^,  Phlius  by  the  grandson  of  Temenus 
after  the  settlement  of  Sicyon  ^  Mginsi  after  Epidaurus*".  The 
descendants  of  Orestes  conquered  the  northern  province, 
which  was  named  from  them  Achaia.     But  after  that  event 


•>  F.  H.  I  p.  130.  of  Temenus  :  Paiisan.  II.  20,  2. 

c  For  Sicyon  see  Pausanias  II.  6,  4.         d  Pausan.  II.  30,  9. 
Epidaurus  by  Deiphoiites  after  the  death         e  Ibid.  13,  I.  f  Ibid.  29^  5. 
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a  grandson  of  Penthilus  migrated  from  Helice  to  Elis".  Me- 
gara  was  occupied  by  the  Dorians  after  the  war  with  Codrus''. 
The  migration  of  the  Nelidse  to  Athens,  the  war  in  which 
Codrus  fell,  the  ^olian  and  Ionian  colonies, — these  were  im- 
portant transactions,  and  these  occupied  a  long  series  of 
years  from  the  epoch  assigned  to  the  Return',  The  last  re- 
corded date  connected  with  the  Asiatic  colonies  descends  to 
about  the  90th  year  from  that  epoch.  If  we  assume  the 
public  life  of  Lycurgus  at  B.  C.  852 — 817*^,  it  commenced 
about  137  years  after  the  war  with  Codrus  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Megara.  But  within  that  period  the  Lacedaemonians 
carried  on  obstinate  and  sharply  contested  wars  with  the 
Argivesi  and  Arcadians.  In  the  time  of  Lycurgus  Iphitus 
reigned  in  Elis ;  and  these  two  will  not  come  within  the 
description  of  "  inglorious  names." 

But  although  there  was  no  paucity  of  events  within  that 
period,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  paucity  of  records.  And 
yet  upon  this  point  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty  because 
all  the  historians,  Epliorus,  Anaximenes,  and  others,  who 
treated  of  that  time,  are  lost.  We  perceive  however  that  no 
early  poets  recorded  those  events,  and  we  are  led  to  enquire 
whence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  poets,  who  flourished  in  that 
period  or  soon  after  it,  employed  themselves  upon  the  old 
heroic  times  instead  of  describing  contemporary  events.  We 
may  solve  the  question  by  surveying  the  political  state  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Cohans  and  lonians,  who  had  recently  passed 
into  Asia,  were  far  superior  in  civilisation  to  the  new  masters  of 
Peloponnesus.  Homer  was  an  Ionian,  Hesiod  was  of  ^Eolian 
descent ;  but  no  Dorian  poet  is  heard  of  before  the  Olympiad 
of  Corcebus.  The  Thessali  had  produced  by  their  irruption 
into  the  Northern  province  a  similar  effect  to  that  which  the 
Dores  and  uEtoli  had  wrought  in  the  South.  In  each  of  these 
great  movements  rude  and  barbarous  tribes  had  expelled  a 
more  civilised  people.  The  Cohans  and  lonians  carried  with 
them  into  Asia  the  memorials  of  their  progenitors,  the  songs 
which  had  celebrated  their  fathers  in  their  original  country. 

g:  Pausan.  V.  4, 2.        h  Ibid.  1.  39,  4.  1    See  F.  H.  I  p.  3.34,  335  under  the 

i  The    death  of  Codrus  is  59  yjars,  reigns    of    Ecliestratus    Eurypon    and 

the  final  establishment  of  Smyrna  81)  I^abotas,  and  especially  Prytanis  at  p. 

years,  after  that  era.  See  F.  H.  I  p.  140.  335  and  the  remark  of  Aristotle  there 

k  F.  H.  I  p.  141.  quoted. 
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They  regarded  with  aversion  the  conquerors  who  had  ex- 
pelled them.  They  fondly  cherished  the  memory  of  former 
splendour,  and  of  the  ancient  heroes  from  whom  they  sprung. 
In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  author  of  the  Iliad  seized 
upon  those  topics  which  most  powerfully  affected  the  feelings 
of  his  auditors  and  his  own  as  an  Ionian  Greek.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  he  formed  his  work  upon  the  songs  of  elder  poets 
which  he  adorned  with  his  own  genius.  His  comprehensive 
plan  embraced  nearly  all  the  dynasties  that  ruled  in  Greece 
within  the  heroic  period ;  and  there  was  no  part  of  his  subject 
that  would  not  find  a  ready  hearer ;  for,  although  the  colonies 
bore  the  names  of  JEolian  and  Ionian,  yet  they  were  com- 
posed of  various  tribes  and  families.  All  those  who  were  ex- 
patriated by  the  movement  in  Greece,  all  who  were  dissatis- 
fied at  home  under  the  revolutions  there  produced,  had  joined 
the  band  of  colonists"^.  The  transcendent  merit  of  the  Iliad 
fixed  the  national  taste.  The  adventures  of  the  age  of  heroes, 
interesting  already  to  the  descendants  of  those  heroes  in  a 
foreign  land,  now  acquired  a  still  stronger  interest  from  the 
excellence  of  the  poetry  in  which  those  actions  were  described ; 
and  the  epic  poets  who  came  nearest  in  time  to  Homer  fol- 
lowed the  great  master  in  taking  their  subjects  from  the  same 
sources.  These  appear  to  be  the  causes  why  so  large  a  body 
of  epic  poetry  was  employed  upon  the  heroic  ages,  and  why 
no  poets  arose  in  the  period  between  the  Dorian  conquest 
and  the  Messenian  war  to  commemorate  events  which  were 
then  passing  in  Proper  Greece. 

If  any  incline  to  think  that  the  marvellous  additions  and  fables 
which  were  ingrafted  by  the  epic  poets  upon  the  tale  of  Troy 
cast  a  doubt  on  the  reality  of  the  event  itself,  we  may  observe 
that  something  similar  has  occurred  in  modern  ages.  The 
Crusades  were  real  events ;  and  yet  the  Crusades  were  adorned 
by  authors  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  the  ages  which  imme- 
diately followed,  with  as  many  fabulous  circumstances,  as 
many  wonderful  tales,  as  any  that  were  told  of  the  war  of 
Troy  and  its  consequences. 

m  See  F.  H.  I  p.  103.  Hi. 
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01.  I  Corcebus  Eleus.  About  July  B.  C.  776.  Within  the 
Eusebian  year  1240;  and  that  Eusebian  year  was  completed 
in  the  autumn  of  B.  C.  7/6,  and  three  months  of  the  first 
Olympic  year  belong  to  the  year  1240  and  nine  months  to 
1241.  The  Armenian  copy  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius 
marks  the  first  Olympic  year  at  the  year  in  which  it  com- 
menced, Hieronymus  at  the  year  in  which  it  ended. 


The  3rd  year  of  vEschylus  (or  13th  by  some  accounts)  and 
the  Eusebian  year  1241  extended  according  to  the  scheme  of 
Eusebius  from  autumn  B.  C.  776  to  autumn  B.  C.  775  ;  and 
the  second  Olympic  year  from  July  B.  C.  7/5  began  within  it. 

Arctinus  flourished.  The  fiction  that  Arctinus  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Homer  attests  his  high  antiquity.  He  might  occupy 
32  years,  B.  C.  775 — 740.  To  Arctinus  are  ascribed  two 
works,  the  ^thiopis  and  the  Ilii  persis. 


(Pandosia  and  Metapontum  founded.) 


01.  2  Antimachus  Eleus. 


Ol.  3  Androclus  Messenius. 


The  13th  of  the  archon  ^schylus ;  coinciding  with  the 
Eusebian  year  1251  from  autumn  B.  C.  766  to  autumn  765, 
within  which  the  12th  Olympic  year  Ol.  3.  4  commenced  in 
July  765.      By  another  reckoning,  the  23rd  of  ^schylus. 

Cin(£thon  flourished. 


Ol.  4  Polychares  Messenius. 


Eumelus  and  Arctinus  flourished.  Eumelus  was  contempo- 
rary with  Phintas  king  of  Messenia,  and  reached  the  times  of 
Archias.     Which  might  place  him  at  B.  C.  761 — 731. 


Ol.  5  jEschines  Eleus. 


Telestes  king  of  Corinth,  the  fifth  from   Bacchis,   reigns 
12  years. 


757 


The  21st  of  the  archon  yEschylus  is  placed  by  Eusebius  at 
the  year  1259  commencing  in  autumn  B.  C.  758.  By  another 
reckoning  that  21st  year  is  placed  10  years  higher. 


756 


Ol.  0   (Ebotas  DymcBus.     Trapezus  founded.     A  colony  of 
Sinope. 


754 


753 


Alcmaeon  2  years,  commencing  in  the  Eusebian  year  1262, 
which  began  in  autumn  B.  C.  755.  By  another  computation 
Alcma;on  has  12  years  commencing  in  13.  C.  76-1. 


The  second  year  oi  Alcmseon,  in  the  Eusebian  year  1 263. 
The  12th  by  another  account.      [Rome  founded  :    Varro.'] 
Antimachus  of  Teos  flourished. 
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752 


751 


01.  7  Daicles  Messenius.  The  first  year  of  Charops  is  cur- 
rent in  01.  7-  I  in  the  Eusebian  year  1264  commencing  au- 
tumn B.  C.  753. 


[Rome  founded  :   Cato.'] 


750 


[Rome  founded  :  Polybius.']  Milesian  Empire  of  the  sea. 
Colonies  of  Miletus  about  this  period  or  a  little  later  ;  Icarus, 
Lerup,  Limnse,  Abydus,  Arisba,  Pa'sus,  Artace,  Cyzicus,  Scep- 
sis, Naucratis,  Tins,  Phasis,  Dioscurias,  Apollonia  on  the  Eu- 
xine,  Theudosia  and  Panticapseum,  C  epi,  Tyras,  Olbia  or  Bo- 
rysthenes.     This  last  after  B.  C.  711- 


748 


01.  8  Anticles  Messenius.       Phidon  tyrant  of  Argos  cele- 
brated the  8th  Olympic  games. 


747 


745 


[Rome  founded  :   Fabius.'] 
27  B.  C.  747. 


Era  of  Nabonassar,  from  Feb. 


First  annual  prytanis  at  Corinth,  90  years  before  the  reign 
of  Cypselus. 


744 


01.  9  Xenocles  Messenius.  Second  annual  prytanis  at  Co- 
rinth. The  preceding  reigns — Prumnis  35  years  B.  C.  059, 
Bacchis  35  B.  C.  924,  Agelas  30  B.  C.  889,  Eudemus  25 
B.  C.  859,  Aristodemus  35  B.  C.  834,  Agemon  10  B.  C.  799, 
Alexander  25  B.  C.  783,  Telestes  12  B.  C.  758,  Automenes  1 
B.  C.  746. 

Eumelus  flourished.     One  of  the  Bacchiadse. 


743 


First  Messenian  war. 


742 


^simedes  second  decennial  archon. 


740 


01.  10  Dotades  Messenius. 


736 


01.  I  ]    Lachares  Messenius. 
(Callinus  of  Ephesus  flourished.) 


735 


Naxos  founded,  the  year  before  Syracuse. 


734 


Archias  founded  Syracuse.  Chersicrates  the  founder  of 
Corcyra  was  the  companion  of  Archias.  Myscellus  the  founder 
of  Crotona  was  also  contemporary  with  Archias. 


732 


730 


01.  12  Oxijtheinis  Coronaus.    Archias,  3rd  decennial  archon. 
The  Carians  are  masters  of  the  sea  for  61  years. 


Leontium  and  Catana  are  founded   in  the  5th  year  after 
Syracuse. 


728 


01.  13  Diodes  Corinthius.  Megara  Hyblaea  founded.  [Rome 
founded  :    Cincius.'] 

Philolaus  the  Corinthian  flourished.  One  of  the  Bacchiadse. 
The  legislator  of  the  'iliebans. 
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724 


Ol.  14  Dasmon  Corinthius.    The  diaulus  added  at  the  Olym- 
pic games. 


723 


722 


First  Messenian  war  ended. 


Hippomenes  4th  decennial   arLAon,   in   the   Eusebian  year 
1294  commencing  in  autumn  B.  C.  723. 


721 


720 


Sybaris   founded    according  to   the   combined   accounts   of 
Diodorus  and  Scymnus. 


Ol.  15   Orsippus  Megarensis.     The  dolichus  added.      Foun- 
dation of  Thasos, 


718 


716 


(War  of  the  Argives  and  Lacedceraonians  for  the  territory 
of  Thyrea.) 


01.  16  Pythagoras  Laco.  Gyges  began  to  reign  in  Lydia 
38  years.  Libanius  Epitaph,  torn.  1  p.  622  avros  iKelvos  6  bva- 
cr€^j]S  8opv(j)6pos  fts  8voiv  Beovra  TiTTapaKovra. 

Foundation  of  Mylse  in  Sicily. 


715 


(The  Milesians  planted  Abydos  in  the  reign  of  Gyges.) 


712 


Ol.  17  Polus  Epldaurius.  Leocrates  5th  decennial  archon. 
Astacus  founded  by  the  Megarians.  The  inhabitants  of  As- 
tacus  were  afterwards  transferred  to  Nicomedia.  Compare 
Memnon  and  Strabo  quoted  in  F.  H.  Ill  p.  412  =  4-22.  This 
happened  in  B.  C.  264,  448  years  after  the  foundation  of  As- 
tacus. 

Callinus  was  near  the  times  of  Archilochus.  He  survived 
the  destruction  of  Magnesia,  and  might  flourish  about  B.C. 
736—712. 


711 


The  death  of  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  is  fixed  to  the 
beginning  of  B.  C.  711-  Upon  his  death  the  Medes  revolted, 
about  the  close  of  B.  C.  71 1.  in  the  beginning  of  01.  17.  2,  a 
little  moi-e  than  a  year  before  the  reign  of  Deioces  in  Hero- 
dotus. The  Assyrians  governed  Upper  Asia  520  years  B.  C. 
1230 — 710  according  to  Herodotus,  or  526  years  B.  C.  1237 
— 711  according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor. 


710 


709 


Crotona  founded  by  Myscellus.  Founded  before  Tarentum; 
for  the  settlers  at  Tarentum  found  Achaeans  already  in  the 
country.  Sybaris,  which  had  been  founded  before  Crotona  in 
721,  flourished  for  210  years.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Cro- 
toniatse  in  B.  C.  51 1  Ol.  67.  2. 


The  53  years  of  Deioces  begin  at  this  date  in  Herodotus, 
who  computed  150  years  from  Deioces  inclusive  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 


708 


Ol.  18  Tellis  Sicyonius 
the  Corinthians  Corcyra. 


The  Parthenise  found  Tarentum, 
When  Chersicrates  arrived  at  Cor- 
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cyra,  he  found  the  island  preoccupied  by  the  Eretrians  ;  their 
expulsion  led  to  the  foundation  of  Methone.  Thasos  founded 
by  the  Parians,  The  lucta  and  quinquertium  added  to  the 
Olympic  games. 

Archilochus  participated  in  the  colony  to  Thasos.     He  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  Romulus,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Gyges. 


704 


01.  19  Menus  Megarensis.     Ameinocles  of  Corinth  builds 
four  triremes  for  the  Samians. 


702 


Apsander  6th  decennial  archon,  in  the  Eusebian  year  1314 
commencing  in  autumn  B.  C.  703. 


700 


01.  20  Atheradus  Laco. 


696 


01.  21    Pantacles  Atheniensis. 


693 


Simonides  of  Amorgus  flourished.      Contemporary  with  Ar- 
chilochus.  Simonides  might  flourish  32  years  B.  C.  693 — 662. 


692 


01.  22  Pantacles  Atheniensis  II.  Eryxias  7th  decennial 
archon,  in  the  Eusebian  year  1324  which  was  computed  from 
autumn  B.  C.  693. 


691 


Glaucus  of  Chios  flourished. 


690 


Gela  is  founded  in  Sicily  by  Antiphemus  the  Rhodian  and 
Entimus  of  Crete.  Foundation  of  Phaselis  in  Pamphjdia. — 
Founded  by  Lacius  the  brother  of  Antiphemus. 


688 


Ol.  23  Tcarius  Hyperesius.  The  Trvynr]  added  to  the  Olym- 
pic games.  The  first  victor  is  Onomastus  of  Smyrna,  now  an 
Ionian  state. 


687 


The  empire  of  the  Medes  commences  from  this  date,  the 
23rd  year  of  their  independence.  Their  empire  of  128  years 
terminates  at  the  reign  of  Cyrus  B.  C.  559. 

Archilochus  flourished.  The  earliest  notice  of  Archilochus 
is  at  li.  C.  708,  the  latest  at  B.  C.  665.  He  might  have  been 
eminent  45  years. 


685 


(Second  Messenian  war  according  to  Pausanias.  But  Pau- 
sanias  is  five  years  too  high  in  the  decennial  archons,  and  four 
years  too  high  in  the  time  of  Creon,  and  probably  six  years 
too  high  in  the  date  of  the  second  Messenian  war.) 


684 
683 


Ol.  24  Cleoptolemus  Laco. 


Creon  first  annual  archon.  He  commenced  at  midsummer 
B.  C.  683,  for  Philinus  the  903rd  archon  commenced  at  mid- 
summer A.  D.  220.  The  seven  decennial  archons  completed 
only  69  years,  commencing  at  midsummer  B  C.  752. 

Tyrtdius  flourished  in  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  came 
to  Sparta  after  the  first  successes  of  the  Messenians. 
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681 

680 


Lysias  archon  at  Athens.     Called  Tlesias  by  Pausanias. 


Ol.  25   Thalpis  Laco.     The  quadriga  added  to  the  games. 


679 


(The  victory  of  the  Lacedsemonians  m  the  battle   of  the 
Trenches  was  in  this  year  according  to  Pausanias.) 


678 


Ardys  king  of  Lydia  40  years. 


676 


01.  26  Callisthenes  Laco.  Phihmbrotus  the  Laconian  is 
victor  in  the  qu'mquertium  in  this  and  the  two  following  Olym- 
piads.    The  Carnea  instituted  at  Lacedsemon. 

Terpander  flourished.  First  victor  in  the  Carnea.  He  four 
times  gained  the  prize  at  the  Pythia — the  ancient  Pythia  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias.  Terpander.  who  was  eminent  in  B.  C. 
676 — 644,  was  about  30  years  younger  than  Archllochus,  with 
whose  latter  time  his  early  years  might  be  contemporary. 


675 


Cyzicus  founded  by  the  Megarians.  Some  authorities  make 
Cyzicus  a  Milesian  colony  and  place  it  at  B.  C.  756.  The  first 
settlement  probably  decayed,  and  a  second  was  made  by  the 
Megarians  at  the  present  date. 


674 


Chalcedon  founded  by  Archias  of  Megara. 
years  before  Byzantium. 


Founded  17 


673 


(Locri  in  Italy  is  founded  according  to  Eusebius  in  the  year 
1343  commencing  in  autumn  B.  C.  674.  But  more  probably 
founded  01.  17,  36  or  38  years  before  this  date.  Founded 
however  after  Syracuse.) 


672 


Ol.  27  Eurybus  Atheniensis.  Pantaleon  king  of  Pisa  parti- 
cipated in  the  second  Messenian  war.  He  probably  joined  the 
Messenians  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  in  B.C.  674. 


671 


Leostratus  archon  at  Athens.  The  Lesbians  have  the  do- 
minion of  the  sea  for  69  years.  The  term  of  61  years  ascribed 
to  the  Carians  terminates  at  the  Eusebian  year  1344,  and  may 
be  expressed  by  B.  C.  732 — 672  both  inclusive. 

Alcman  is  referred  to  this  date.  Alcman  was  of  Lvdian  origin. 


670 


Psammetichus  king  of  Egypt  begins  to  reign  145  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Amasis  :  and  Amasis  died  in  the  beginning 
of  B.  C.  525. 


669 


The  Argives  defeat  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Hysiee^,  in  the 
archonship  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens.  Damocratidas  is  king  of 
Argos  at  this  time. 


668 


Ol.  28  Chionis  Laco.  Autosthenes  archon  at  Athens.  (End 
of  the  second  Messenit.n  war  according  to  Pausanias.  It  is 
probable  that  the  whole  war  is  to  be  placed  about  six  years 
lower,  at  B.  C.  679 — 662.)  According  to  Africanus  the  Pisatse 
presided  at  01.  28,  but  according  to  Strabo  at  01.  27. 


665 


664 


662 


660 


659 


657 
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The  Gymnopaedia  instituted  at  Sparta  in  the  Eusebian  year 
1351  computed  from  autumn  B.  C  666. 

Archiiochus  and  Simonides  are  named  together  at  the  year 
1351.  Thaletas  continued  to  flourish  after  the  Gi/mnopadia. 
Accounted  the  first  composer  of  songs  for  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 


01.  29   Chionis  Laco  II.    Sea  fight  between  the  Corinthians 
and  Corcyreans.     Acrse  and  Enna  founded. 
[Arion  is  placed  at  01.  29  by  Solinus.J 


(Selymbria  founded  a  little  before  Byzantium.) 


Ol.  30  Chionis  Laco  III.  The  Pisgeans  participated  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  for  this  and  the  next  22 
Olympiads  01.  30 — 52  during  their  independent  period.  After 
Ol.  52  they  were  subjected  by  the  Eleans,  who  resumed  the 
sole  administration  of  the  games. 

Zaleucus  the  Locrian  legislator  flourished. 


Miltiades  archon  at  Athens.     Phigalia  taken  by  the  Lace- 
deemonians. 

Birth  of  Epimenides  of  Crete. 


Byzantium  founded.      A  Megarian  colony  :    Themist.  Or. 

XXIII  p.  298  Meyapa  d<p'  a>v  a)pp.ri6rj<rav  ol  ra  BocrTTopo)  Trpoaoi- 
KTjaavTfs.  Those  who  ascribed  the  colony  to  Athens,  as  Am- 
raianus  22.  8,  8  Himerius  Or.  VII  p.  512,  are  refuted  by  the 
Doric  dialect  (conf.  Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  255)  confirming  the 
Doric  origin  of  Byzantium. 

Alcman  and  Lesches  are  named  at  the  Eusebian  year  1359 
computed  from  autumn  B.  C.  058.  Lesches  was  the  author 
of  the  Ilias  parva.  Alcman  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ardys. 
As  he  mentioned  Polymnastus,  he  may  have  occupied  a  space 
of  40  years  B.C.  671 — 631.  Alcman  was  older  than  Stesi- 
chorus  and  the  preceptor  of  Arion. 


656 


655 


Ol.  31  Chionis  Laco  IV.    Phraortes  king  of  Media  22  years. 


Cypselus  began  his  reign  of  30  years.     The  expelled  Bac- 
chiadee  withdraw  from  Corinth  to  Lacedeemon. 


654 


652 


651 


Acanthus  and  Stagira  founded  ;  Lampsacus  and  Abdera. 
Abdera  was  occupied  by  Clazomenians  under  Timesias.  Lamp- 
sacus was  a  Milesian  settlement ;  but  it  also  was  a  Phocaean 
colony,  founded  by  Phobus  of  Phocsea.  The  original  founda- 
tion was  by  the  Phoceeans,  the  second  colony  was  planted  by 
the  Milesians. 


01.  32   Cratinus  Megarensis. 


Birth  of  Pittacus  according  to  Suidas.     This  date  for  his 
birth  will  make  him  past  80  at  his  death  in  B.  C.  569. 
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648 


01.  33  Gylis  Laco.  The  pancratium  added,  and  the  race 
iTTTTO)  KfKr]Ti.  Myron  of  Sicj/on  is  victor  in  the  chariot  race. 
Himera  founded  240  veais  before  its  destruction  in  B.  C.  408. 


647 


Pisander  flourished. 
Still  living  in  B.C.  63! 


Of  Camira,   author  of  the  Heraclias. 


644 


Ol.  34  Stomus  Atheniensis.  Dropilus  archon.  Pantaleon 
king  of  Pisa  celebrated  the  Olympic  games.  The  Pisaeans  in 
this  Olympiad  assumed  the  presidency,  excluding  the  Eleans. 
But  they  participated  in  the  presidency  jointly  with  the  Eleans 
for  26  Olympiads,  01.  27—52  B.  c'  67r>— 572.  Pantaleon 
had  been  engaged  in  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  might 
begin  to  reign  30  years  before  this  date.  Casmense  founded 
by  the  Syracusans,  20  years  after  Acrse. 

Terpander,  who  flourished  B.  C  676,  is  still  eminent  in 
music.  Thaletas  flourished  after  the  Gymnopcedia  B.  C.  665. 
Polymnastvs  was  later  than  Thaletas,  whom  he  mentioned. 
He  probably  intervened  between  Thaletas  and  Alcman,  and 
was  in  part  contemporary  with  both.  We  may  place  Thaletas 
at  B.  C.  690—660  and  Polymnastus  at  B.  C.  675—644 ;  and 
refer  Alcman  to  B.  C.  6/1—631.  Terpander  is  at  B.  C.  676 
— 644,  and  this  date  of  his  improvements  in  the  Spartan  mu- 
sic, given  by  the  Parian  Marble,  places  them  below  those  of 
Thaletas. 


640 


Ol.  35  Sphceron  Laco. 
diaulus. 


Cylon  of  Athens  is  victor  in  the 


639 


637 


Daraasias  archon  at  Athens.  First  establishment  of  Battus 
at  Platea. 

(Birth  of  Thales  in  the  Eusebian  year  13/7  or  1378,  B.C. 
639  or  638.  But  the  year  of  his  birth  and  the  exact  duration 
of  his  life  cannot  now  be  known.) 


Second  settlement  of  Battus. 


636 


635 


Ol.  36  Phrynon  Atheniensis. 
combat  by  Pittacus. 


Afterwards    slain  in    single 


The  Cimmerians  take  Sardis  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  a 
little  before  the  irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  Western  Asia. 
The  Cimmerians  however  had  often  before  overrun  the  North 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  penetrated  to  Ionia  at  least  a  century 
before  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus.  According  to  Aristotle 
they  held  Antandi'os  in  Mvsia  for  100  years.  After  their  last 
irruption  thev  were  expelled  bv  Alyattes,  and  therefore  not 
before  B.C.  617. 


634 


Phraortes  slain  by  the  Assyrians.  His  son  Cvaxares  is  in- 
terrupted in  the  siege  of  Nineveh  bv  the  irruption  of  the  Scy- 
thians. Cyaxares  reigned  -10  years  B.  C.  634 — 595  ;  a  period 
which  included  the  28  years  of  the  Scythians. 


633 


632 


631 


630 
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Istrus  and  Tomi,  Milesian  colonies. 


01.  37  Euryclidas  Laco.  Puerorum  stadium  and  lucta  pue- 
rormn  added  to  the  games.  Third  year  of  the  Scythian  do- 
minion in  Asia. 

Birth  of  Stesichorus. 


Battus  founds  Cyrene,  more  than  300  years  before  B.  0.311. 
The  first  Battus  reigned  40  years. 

Pisander  of  Camira  still  flourished  after  the  establishment 
of  Battus  at  Cvrene  ;  and  we  may  ascribe  to  him  a  period  of 
25  years  B.  C' 647— 623. 


The  Milesians  are  established  in  Egypt  in  the  reigns  of 
Psammetichus  and  Cvaxares.  They  founded  Naucratis  after 
B.  C.  670  and  before  B.  C.  569. 

Mhnnermus  flourished.  He  reached  the  times  of  the  iivTa. 
<To(f)oi,  and  might  occupy  45  years,  B.  C.  630 — 586. 


629 


Foundation  of  Sinope  and  of  Lipara.  Sinope  was  a  Mile- 
sian colony  ;  and  had  founded  Trapezus  130  years  before  this 
epoch.  Sinope  then  must  have  had  two  epochs.  Scymnus 
mentions  three  :  one  in  the  fabulous  times  by  Autolycus,  a 
second  by  Ambron  of  Miletus  who  was  slain  by  the  Cimmeri- 
ans, a  third  by  Cous  and  Critines,  also  Milesians,  during  the 
occupation  of  Asia  by  the  Cimmerians,  who  were  now  in 
Asia  Minor.  They  first  appeared  there  (as  already  observed) 
at  least  100  years  before  B.  C.  770.  An  irruption  is  recorded 
at  782.  Their  last  inroad  was  in  635.  The  settlement  of 
Ambron  may  be  referred  to  B.  C.  7^2,  26  years  before  the 
era  assigned  to  Trapezus,  and  it  is  probable  that,  although 
Ambron  was  slain,  the  colony  remained.  The  settlement  of 
Cous  and  Critines  we  may  place  at  the  present  date,  the  Eu- 
sebian  year  1387,  six  years  after  the  Cimmerians  had  broken 
into  Asia.     Sadyattes  succeeds  Ardys,  12  years. 


628 


01.  38  Olyntheus  Laco.  The  puerorum  quinquertium  is 
added  to  the  games.  Sehnus  founded  by  the  people  of  Me- 
gara  Hyblsea.  The  Megarians  send  colonists  to  Byzantium  ; 
but,  as  Byzantium  was  founded  about  30  years  before  this 
date,  and  as  the  original  colony  was  ascribed  to  Byzas,  it  is 
probable  that  this  expedition  under  Zeuxippus  was  a  second 
colony.  The  Byzantine  settlers  subjected  the  natives,  as  the 
Spartans  the  Helots. 

Aristoxenus  of  Selinus,  who  is  mentioned  by  Epicharmus  as 
an  early  poet,  is  placed  at  B.  C.  662,  34  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Selinus.  That  he  lived  before  Selinus  was 
founded  may  be  admitted,  if  we  understand  him  to  have  been 
born  in  another  state  (perhaps  at  Megara),  to  have  been  a 
colonist  to  Sehnus,  and  afterwards  (like  Epicharmus  himself)  to 
have  borne  the  appellation  of  the  state  in  which  he  settled.  But 
the  date  assigned,  B.  C.  662,  is  probably  some  years  too  high. 
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627 


626 


625 


624 


623 


621 


620 


617 


616 


(Lipara  founded  in  the  Eusebian  year  1389.  But  Diodorus 
assigns  a  date  48  years  below  this  epoch ;  from  whence  it 
appears  that  there  were  two  accounts  of  the  time  of  this 
colony.) 


Prusias  founded  in  the  Eusebian  year  13S0. 


Epidamnus  founded  in  the  Eusebian  year  1391,  computed 
from  the  autumn  B.  C.  626.  Periander  succeeds  Cypselus, 
40  years.  Fragmentum  Nicolai  Damasceni  e  Cod.  Escoriali 
apud  Miiller  fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  tom.  3  p.  393  Kv\|/-eXos  Si  Koplv- 
6ov  Trpdcos  rjp)(ei' — jSatrtXevtray  8e  err)  X'  ireXevrrjae  Tiucrapas  vlovs 
KaToXnruiv,  a>v  yvrjcnos  pef  fjv  Tlepiaudpos,  ol  8e  Xonro\  voOoi. 

Avion  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Periander.  He  was  later 
than  Terpander.  The  invention  of  the  cyclian  or  dithyrambic 
chorus  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Hellanicus,  by  Aristotle,  and  by 
Dicsearchus. 


01.  39  Rhipsolcus  Laco.  Procles  tyrant  of  Epidaurus  is 
contemporary  with  Periander,  who  married  his  daughter  Ly- 
side  or  Melissa  ;  after  whose  death  Periander  made  war  upon 
Procles.  Procles  had  married  the  daughter  of  Aristocrates  of 
Arcadia,  and  from  the  time  of  those  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected we  may  conjecture  his  age.  In  B.  C.  (y25  his  son-in- 
law  Periander  was  40  years  of  age,  and  his  father-in-law 
Aristocrates  had  been  dead  42  years. 


Milesian  war.  The  6th  year  coincided  with  the  last  year 
of  Sadyattes  B.  C.  618.  Consequently  the  war  began  in  the 
7th  of  Sadyattes,  B.C.  623. 


Legislation  of  Draco. 


01.  40  Olyntheus  Laco  II.  (The  attempt  of  Cylon  was 
made  in  an  Olympic  year,  long  before  Epimenides  came  to 
Athens,  who  came  before  the  legislation  of  Solon.  We  may 
therefore  probably  place  the  attempt  of  Cylon  at  an  interme- 
diate point,  20  years  after  his  Olympic  victory,  and  24  years 
before  the  visit  of  Epimenides.) 

^sopus  the  fabulist  was  probably  born  in  01.  40  cir.  B.  C. 
619,  and  flourished  in  01.  52,  cir.  B.  C.  571. 


Alyattes  succeeds  Sadyattes.  He  has  57  years  in  Herodot. 
I.  25  and  in  Libanius  Epitaph,  tom.  I  p.  622  6  be  els  eTrra  koi 
TrevTTjKovra.  In  his  reign  the  Cimmerians  were  finally  expelled 
from  Asia  Minor.  They  had  captured  Sardis  about  18  years 
before  the  accession  of  Alyattes.  From  their  first  appearance 
in  Asia  Minor  to  their  final  expvdsion  were  at  least  260  years. 


Ol.  41     Cleondas  Thebanus.     The  puerorum  pugilatus  added. 
Neco  king  of  Egypt  succeeds  Psammetichus,  16  years. 


612 


611 


610 


609 


608 


607 


606 


604 
600 
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01.  42  Lycotas  Laco.  Peace  with  Miletus.  Thrasybulus, 
at  this  time  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is  the  friend  of  Periander. 
Contemporary  with  Periander  of  Corinth  (now  in  the  14th 
year  of  his  reign)  was  Periander  of  Ambracia.  Ambracia  had 
been  planted  in  the  reign  of  Cypselus,  by  Tolgiis,  who  was 
either  a  son  of  Cypselus  or  a  brother.  The  tyranny  of  Peri- 
ander of  Ambracia  was  probably  not  put  down  by  the  people 
till  after  the  death  of  Periander  of  Corinth.  According  to 
Plutarch  De  Her.  Mai.  p.  8r>0  D  the  Lacedaemonians  assisted 
in  putting  down  both  these  tyrannies  :  Kii\//-€AtSas  fiiv  i^4^akov 
i<  KopLvdov  Koi  'Afx^paKLus. 


Pittacus  overthrows  the  tyranny  of  Melanchrus  at  Lesbos. 
Sappho  Alcceus  and  Stesichorus  flourished.     Alcaeus  is  fixed 
to  this  period  by  the  time  of  Pittacus. 


Birth  of  Anaximander,  63  years  before  01.  58.  2. 

Arion  flourished.  His  escape  from  pirates  in  a  voyage  to 
Corinth  or  to  Methymne  seems  to  have  been  a  real  transac- 
tion poetically  ornamented  with  the  incident  of  the  dolphin. 


Apollonia  on  the  Euxine  founded,  50  years  before  B.  C. 
559.  A  Milesian  colony.  Josiah  king  of  Judah  is  slain  at 
Megiddo  about  May  B.  C.  609,  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Neco. 


Ol.  43  Cleon  Epidaurius.  Pansetius  becomes  tyrant  of  Le- 
ontium.  Twenty-seventh  year  of  the  Scythian  occupation  of 
Asia. 


Last  year  of  the  Scythian  dominion  in  Asia.  They  held 
Asia  28  years,  and  were  expelled  in  the  year  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Nineveh. 


Nineveh  is  captured  by  Cyaxares  and  the  Babylonians. 
Nineveh  was  destroyed  after  the  death  of  king  Josiah,  more 
than  100  vears  after  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  and  after  the 
28th  year  of  Cyaxares  was  completed.  These  characters  of 
time  fix  the  event  to  B.C.  606.  Combat  of  Pittacus  and 
Phrynon  in  the  Eusebian  year  1410  commencing  in  autumn 
B.C.  6O7.  Thirty  years  after  the  Olympic  victory  of  Phrynon, 
and  16  before  the  government  of  Pittacus. 

Alcceus  is  mentioned  in  the  war  between  the  Athenians 
and  Mytilengeans. 


01.  44   Gelon  Laco. 


01.  45  Anticrates  Epidaurius.  Psammis  succeeds  Neco  6 
years.  Massiha  is  founded  by  the  Phocseans  Euxenus  and  his 
son  Protus  120  years  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  When 
the  PhocEeans  in  B.  C.  544  abandoned  Phocsea,  and  proceeded 
to  Corsica,  a  part  of  them  was  received  at  Massilia  and  joined 
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599 


the  former  colonists.  Thucydides  refers  to  the  original  colony  ; 
Ammianus  XV.  9.  7  marks  the  second  migration.  Herodotus 
marks  the  early  colonies  of  the  Phocseans  in  the  West,  though 
without  naming  Massilia. 


Camarina  is  founded  135  years  after  Syracuse.  Destroyed 
46  years  after  its  foundation,  in  B.  C.  553.  First  restored  by 
Hippocrates,  and  then  by  Gelon. 


596 


01.  46  Chrysomachus  Laco.  Polymestor  Milesius  puerorum 
stadium. 

{Epimenides  came  to  Athens  within  B.  C.  605  and  596. 
Probably  in  596.  He  was  at  Athens  before  the  legislation  of 
Solon.) 


595  Birth  of  Croesus.  The  Cirrhsean  war  lasted  10  years,  and 
in  the  1 0th  Cirrha  was  taken.  The  termination  of  the  war 
was  in  B.  C.  586,  which  places  the  beginning  in  595.  In  this 
war  Clisthenes  commanded  the  forces  of  Sicyon  and  Alcmaon 
the  Athenians. 

Philombrotus  archon  at  Athens. 

Sappho  flourished   B.  C.   611 — 592,      Contemporary   with 
!  Sappho  were  Damophyle  and  Erinna. 

594        Solon  archon.     Legislation  of  Solon.     Astyages  succeeds 
I  Cyaxares,  35  years.     Apries  reigns  in  Egypt,  25  years. 


593 


592 


Dropides  archon  at  Athens. 


01.  47  Eurydes  Laco.       (Odessus  was  founded  by  the  Mi- 
lesians within  the  reign  of  Astyages  B.  C.  594 — 560.) 
Anacharsis  comes  to  Athens. 


591 


Simonides 
Eurylochus. 
16  years. 


archon.    Cirrha  taken  by  the  Amphictyons  under 
Battus  I  of  Cyrene  is  succeeded  by  Arcesilaus, 


589 


Pittacus  governs  Mytilene  for  10  years. 
AlccEus  the  poet  is  in  exile,  and  opposed  to  the  government 
of  Pittacus. 


588 


01.  48  Glaucias  Crotoniates.  Pythagoras  of  Samos  victor  in 
wrestling.  Damophon  son  of  Pantaleon  is  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign  as  king  of  Pisa.  His  father  Pantaleon  celebrated 
01.  34,  and  was  engaged  in  the  second  Messenian  war,  80 
years  before  Ol.  48  ;  and  yet  Pyrrhus,  also  son  of  Pantaleon, 
reigned  after  Damophon.  The  war  of  Pyrrhus  against  the 
Eleans,  in  which  the  Eleans  were  successful,  may  be  placed  at 
01.  52  B.  C.  572. 


586 


The  conquest  of  the  Cirrhieans  is  completed,  and  the  Pythian 
games  are  celebrated  in  01.  48.  3. 
Damasias  II  archon  at  Athens. 


OLYMF.    I 55.  93 


Sacadas  of  Argos  gained  the  prize  at  the  three  first  Pythia 
B.  C.  580,  582,  578.  After  him  Pythocritus  of  Sicyon  in  the 
six  following  Pythia,  Pyth.  4 — 9  B.  C.  5/4 — 554.  The  songs 
of  Sacadas  were  sung  by  the  Messenians  upon  their  restora- 
tion in  B.  C.  36J). 

The  seven  wise  men  are  referred  to  the  archonship  of  Da- 
masias  B.  C.  586.  At  this  date  Thales  was  about  52  years  of 
age,  Pittacus  in  the  5th  year  of  his  government  of  Mytilene. 
Solon  had  been  archon  eight  years  before,  Periander  is  still 
living  ;et.  79.  Chilon  was  already  known  ten  years  before  this 
period,  and  was  an  old  man  in  B.  C.  572. 

585 

Death  of  Periander  after  a  reign  of  40  years. 

584 

01.  49  Lycinus  Crotoniates. 

582 

Clisthenes  of  Sicyon  is  victor  in  the  second  Pythia  Ol.  49.  3. 
Agrigentum  is  founded  108  years  after  Gela,  in  the  153rd 
year  after  Syracuse  and  the  18th  after  Camarina. 

581 

580 
579 

The  dynasty  of  the  Cypselidee  at  Corinth  ended  after  732'  6'". 
This  period  began  in  01.31.2.  It  would  terminate  at  the 
close  of  01.  49.  3  in  the  4th  vear  current  of  Psammetichus. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Cypselidse  the  Corinthians  en- 
deavoured to  erase  the  name  of  Cypselus  from  the  offerings  at 
Delphi  and  at  Pisa. 

01.  50  Epitelidas  Laco.  The  Hellanodicae  are  augmented 
to  two.  Till  this  time,  one  had  presided.  At  this  period, 
when  two  were  appointed,  the  Pisaeans  still  shared  in  the 
direction  of  the  games. 

Lipara  founded  by  the  Cnidians.  There  were  seven  islands, 
and  Lipara,  the  largest,  received  this  colony. 

Archestratides  archon  at  Athens. 

576 

01.  51   Eratosthenes  Crotoniates. 

i  575 

The  naval  empire  of  the  Phocseans,  for  44  years,  commenced 
in  the  Eusebian  year  1441  computed  from  autumn  B.  C.  576. 
This  naval  dominion  then  embraced  B.  C.  575 — 532,  a  period 
including  their  settlement  in  Corsica  about  B.  C.  564,  and 
extending  beyond  their  emigration  from  Ionia.  It  will  include 
their  second  settlement  at  Corsica  of  five  years,  and  their 
naval  contest  with  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  probably  the  last 
of  these  44  years  B.C.  532  marks  the  date  of  their  founda- 
tion of  Hyela  on  the  coast  of  QLnotria.  The  Phocseans  are 
followed  by  the  Samian  dominion  in  B.  C.  529.  Battus  II 
succeeds  Arcesilaus  I  at  Cyrene.  He  was  followed  by  Arcesi- 
laus  II,  who  was  succeeded  by  Battus  III.  Arcesilaus  III  was 
the  sixth  king,  who  about  B.  C.  524  submitted  to  Cambyses. 
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574  i      Pythocritus  is  victor  at  the  fourth  Pythian  games  in  Ol.  51. 
3,     The  first  of  his  six  Pythian  prizes. 


572  j  01.  52  Agis  Eleus.  The  war  of  Pisa  and  EUs  in  the  reign 
j  of  Pyrrhus  ended  in  the  subjection  of  the  Pisfeans.  They  as- 
I  sisted  in  the  games  of  Ol.  52,  and  the  war  conducted  by  Pyr- 
j  rhus  may  be  placed  after  midsummer  B.  C.  572,  about  74  years 
I  after  Pantaleon  had  celebrated  the  34th  Olympiad,  and  100 
!  years  after  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

j      jEsopus  the  fabulist  flourished  in  Ol.  52  and  in  the  reigns  of 
Amasis  and  Croesus. 


570  1       Aristomenes  archon  at  Athens.      Accession  of  Phalaris  of 
j  Agrigentum  in  the  Eusebian  year   1446  commencing  in  au- 
tumn B.  C.  571.      He  reigned  16  years. 


569        Amasis  succeeds  Apries,  44  years.     His  reign  terminated 
j  in  the  beginning  of  B.  C.  525,  six  months  before  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Cambyses. 

Death  of  Pittacus  ten  years  after  his  abdication. 


568 


566 


564 


563 


560 


01.  53  Agnon  Peparethius. 


Hippoclides  archon  at  Athens.     The  Panathencea  Magna  are 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  Hecatombseon  B.  C.  566  Ol.  53.  3. 
Eugamon  of  Cyrene  flourished.      Author  of  the  Telegonia. 


01.  54  Hippostratus  Crotoniates.  Alalia  founded  by  the 
Phocseans  20  years  before  they  abandoned  Phocsea.  They 
withdrew  in  544,  and  Alalia  is  placed  at  564.  When  the 
Phocseans  in  544  abandoned  Phocaea,  the  Teians  withdrew  to 
Abdera,  in  the  time  of  the  poet  Anacreon ;  who  flourished 
B.  C.  559 — 525  ;  the  Teians  withdrew  in  543.  They  returned 
however  afterwards  to  their  own  country. 

(Death  of  ^sopus  the  fabulist  in  01.  54.) 


The  Phocffians  found  Amisus  four  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Heraclea  ;  which  was  built  by  the  Megarian  and  Boeo. 
tian  colonists  in  B.  C.  559. 


01.  55    Hippostratus    Crotoniates  II.       Comias    archon   at 
Athens.      Croesus  succeeds  Astyages,  14  years. 


§  1  Phidon  of  Argos  is  placed  by  the  Parian  Marble  314 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  This  date  of  the  Marble,  B.  0. 
1209  —  314  =  895,  when  reduced  to  the  dates  of  Eratosthenes 
(B.C.  1183-314=869)  will  place  Phidon  at  B.  0.  869,  coin- 
ciding with  the  times  assigned  by  Eratosthenes  to  Lycurgus. 


PHIDON.  95 

And  the  Marble  Diodorus  and  Satyrus  make  Phidon  the 
eleventh  from  Hercules. 

But  a  lower  epoch  for  Phidon  is  given  by  Ephorus  and 
Pausanias,  who  estg-blish  that  the  Olympiad  which  Phidon 
celebrated  (according  to  Pausanias  the  eighth)  was  omitted 
in  the  Elean  register.  And,  as  no  Olympiads  were  registered 
before  the  Olympiad  of  Corcebus,  it  is  manifest  that  this 
eighth  Olympiad  was  01.  8  B.  C.  748.  And  this  eighth  Olym- 
piad was  in  the  time  of  Archias,  who  was  the  tenth  from 
Temenm.  Again,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  already  acquired 
the  lead  in  Peloponnesus.  But  this  had  not  yet  occurred  in 
the  time  of  Lycurgus. 

The  lower  date  is  farther  confirmed  by  a  narrative  which 
connects  Phidon  with  the  times  of  Archias.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Melissus,  and  Melissus  was  contemporary 
with  Archias.  Phidon  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Corinth. 
Habron  of  Argos,  fearing  the  anger  of  Phidon,  withdrew  to 
the  Coi'inthian  territory,  where  a  son,  Melissus,  was  born  to 
him.  Melissus  was  the  father  of  Actseon,  and  the  death  of 
Actseon  led  to  the  foundation  of  Syracuse.  According  to  this 
narrative  the  settlement  of  Habron  in  the  Corinthian  terri- 
tory may  have  been  45  years  before  the  death  of  Actseon  his 
grandson,  and  the  attempt  of  Phidon  upon  Corinth  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  might  be  4/  or  48  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse  in  B.C.  734.  We  may  assume  that 
he  reigned  40  years  B.  C.  783 — 744,  that  he  presided  at  the 
8th  Olympiad  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign,  and  that  he  was 
put  down  by  the  Lacedaemonians  three  or  four  years  after- 
wards. By  this  arrangement  Phidon,  the  tenth  from  Temenus, 
according  to  Ephorus,  might  be  40  years  older  than  Archias 
also  the  tenth  from  Temenus ;  a  difference  in  age  justified  by 
similar  cases  where  the  facts  are  known.  But  the  higher 
date  of  the  Marble  for  Phidon  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
time  of  Melissus  ;  for,  according  to  that  higher  date,  the  at- 
tempt upon  Corinth  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Phidon 
would  have  been  made  140  years  before  Syracuse  was  founded 
by  Archias,  with  whom  Melissus  was  contemporary.  And  if 
the  8th  Olympiad  in  which  Phidon  presided  is  placed  at  B.C. 
856,  being  computed  from  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus  in  884 
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according  to  Eratosthenes,  this  again  would  leave  1 22  years 
between  the  time  of  Phidon  and  the  era  of  Syracuse. 

It  appears  from  Aristotle  that  Phidon  was  already  king 
before  he  made  himself  absolute.  But  this  will  not  determine 
the  time  of  Phidon.  For  kings  may  be  traced  at  Argos  to  a 
late  period.  There  was  a  king  of  Argos  in  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war ;  and  Lacydes  or  Lacedes  reigned  in  the  time  of 
Clisthenes  of  Sicyon.  His  son  Meltas  was  deposed  by  the 
people  ;  but  afterwards  ^gon  was  elected  king,  and  in  B.  C. 
480  a  king  of  Argos  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  These  kings 
however  had  no  great  authority,  and  were  probably  only 
nominally  kings,  while  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

§  2  The  FIRST  Messenian  war  is  fixed  by  Pausanias  to 
B.  0.  743 — 723,  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  7^3  is  con- 
sistent with  the  time  of  Polychares,  who  was  Olympic  victor 
in  764.  The  interval  of  rest  is  fixed  by  Pausanias  at  the 
39th  year  current,  and  he  collects  from  Tyrtseus  that  the 
second  war  was  carried  on  by  the  grandsons  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  first.  Other  accounts  place  80  and  even 
90  years  between  the  two  wars.  The  poet  Tyrtaeus  however 
does  not  say  that  three  generations  intervened.  The  three 
generations  included  both  wars,  together  with  the  interval 
which  divided  them.  One  generation  then,  and  not  three, 
came  between,  as  Pausanias  has  rightly  explained  it. 

Pantaloon  king  of  Pisa  was  engaged  in  the  second  war, 
whose  son  Pyrrhus  was  still  living  in  B.  C.  572.  Strabo  does 
not  absolutely  determine  in  what  year  of  the  war  he  became 
the  ally  of  the  Messenians.  Probably  not  before  the  sixth 
year  of  the  war,  after  the  battle  in  which  the  Eleans  suc- 
coured them.  But  if  Pantaloon  participated  in  the  campaign 
of  6'80  (which  was  the  6th  year  of  the  war  according  to  Pau- 
sanias), and  if  we  place  his  accession  in  that  year  at  the  age 
of  23  or  24  years,  and  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  in  B.  C.  570  after 
the  war  with  the  Eleans  in  the  52nd  Olympiad,  this  will  sup- 
pose an  interval  of  1 1 0  years  for  the  successive  reigns  of  Pan- 
taloon and  his  two  sons,  Damophon  and  Pyrrhus,  and  of  1 33 
or  134  years  from  the  birth  of  the  father  to  the  death  of  the 
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younger  son.  It  is  very  possible  that  Pyrrhus,  although 
called  son  of  Pantaleon,  might  have  been  his  grandson.  The 
interval  however  may  be  justified  by  similar  intervals  in  times 
of  authentic  history.  Archidanms  and  his  two  sons  Agis  and 
Agesilaus  reigned  successively  108  years,  and  the  space  from 
the  birth  of  Archidamus  to  the  death  of  Agesilaus  was  138 
or  140  years.  The  three  successive  reigns  of  Attalus  I  and 
his  two  sons  Eumenes  and  Attalus  occupied  1 03  years  ;  and 
from  the  birth  of  Attalus  the  father  to  the  death  of  Attalus  II 
were  131  years.  The  extent  then  of  the  space  from  Panta- 
leon to  Pyrrhus,  even  if  Pyrrhus  were  the  son  and  not  the 
grandson,  is  no  objection  to  the  date  which  Pausanias  assigns 
to  the  second  war.  I  incline  however  to  place  his  accession 
to  the  war  a  few  years  later  than  B.  0.  680.  The  Pisatse 
would  not  be  named  as  parties  in  the  war  until  they  had  be- 
come independent.  But  they  acquired  independence  in  01. 
26  ;  they  celebrated  01.  28,  and  assisted  in  the  presidency  in 
01.  30 — 52  inclusive.  The  commencement  then  of  their  in- 
dependence was  after  01.  26,  1  July  B.  C.  676  and  before  01. 
27,  1  July  B.  0.  672.  Pantaleon  then  probably  began  to 
reign,  and  the  Pisatse  participated  in  the  war  within  that 
period,  about  B.  C.  674 ;  which  reduces  the  three  reigns  to 
104  years.  In  this  case,  if  they  became  allies  of  the  Messe- 
nians  before  the  siege  of  Ira  (which  the  terms  of  Strabo 
render  probable),  Pausanias  has  placed  the  whole  war  about 
six  years  too  high,  and  the  dates  may  be  reduced  to  B.  C. 
679 — G62,  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  account  of 
Tyrtceus. 

The  interval  from  the  close  of  the  second  war  to  the  re- 
storation of  Messenia  by  Epaminondas  in  B.  C.  369  is  called 
by  Pausanias  in  one  place  almost  300  years.  His  dates  in 
another  place  give  297  years.  Other  ancient  writers  give 
vague  accounts  of  the  period  of  subjection.  It  is  400  years 
in  Isocrates  and  Dinarchus.  The  400  years  current  would 
ascend  to  B.  C.  7^)8,  25  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  first  war.  Lycurgus  calls  the  space  500  years,  which 
carry  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  legislator  Lycurgus.  Plu- 
tarch names  230  years,  which  would  bring  down  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  second  war  to  B.  0.  599.  The  number  in  Plu- 
tarch is  probably  corrupt ;  the  general  statements  of  Isocrates 
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Dinarchus  and  Lycurgus  afford  no  assistance  in  fixing  the 
date  of  the  second  war. 

The  dates  of  Pausanias  are  confirmed  by  the  account 
which  is  given  of  Aristomenes,  who  is  said  after  his  settlement 
at  Rhodes  to  have  meditated  a  visit  to  Ardys  king  of  Lydia 
and  Phraortes  king  of  Media.  Ardys  reigned  B.  C.  6/8 — 630, 
Phraortes  B.  0.  65  G — 635  ;  and  these  periods  are  consistent 
with  the  termination  of  the  war  in  G6S,  or  six  years  later,  in 
G62.  But,  if  the  second  war  had  commenced  at  the  times 
assigned  by  other  writers,  B.  0.  644  or  634,  Aristomenes 
could  not  have  settled  at  Rhodes  till  after  these  kings  had 
ceased  to  reign. 

The  duration  of  the  second  war  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 
The  dates  of  Pausanias  do  not  agree  with  his  detail.  His 
dates  give  1/  years,  but  only  14  years  are  described  in  his 
narrative,  namely 

1  The  battle  at  Derse. 

2  The  battle  at  the  boars  grave. 

3  The  battle  of  the  trenches. 

4 — 14  The  siege  of  Ira,  eleven  years. 

In  Pausanias  only  two  battles  are  recorded  before  the 
battle  of  the  trenches ;  but  Justin  speaks  of  three.  The 
battle  of  the  trenches,  which  gave  the  victory  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, is  attested  by  Polybius  and  by  Tyrtseus  himself. 
The  death  of  Aristocrates  king  of  Messenia  is  placed  by 
Pausanias  eleven  years  after  the  battle  of  the  trenches ;  Plu- 
tarch with  less  probability  assigns  a  much  longer  interval. 
If  the  war  lasted  17  years  according  to  Pausanias,  his  own 
account  will  place  the  battle  of  the  trenches  in  the  6th  year 
instead  of  the  third,  and  a  longer  space  than  he  has  assigned 
must  be  given  before  the  arrival  of  Tyrtseus.  Arranging  the 
events  by  the  dates  of  Pausanias,  we  may  refer  the  battle  of 
the  trenches  to  the  campaign  of  67^,  the  commencement  of 
the  siege  to  the  beginning  of  678,  the  capture  of  Ira  in  the 
11th  year  to  the  autumn  of  668.  That  battle  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  five  campaigns,  and  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war, 
if  the  war  began,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  in  the  autumn  of  685. 

Theopompus  places  the  capture  of  Messene  in  the  time  of 
the  philosopher  Pherecydes,  who  flourished  within  B.  C.  600 — 
544.     This  would  be  irreconcilable  with  every  account  of  the 
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Messenian  wars.  But  v/e  learn  from  Porphyry  that  Theo- 
pompus  has  inaccurately  ascribed  to  Pherecydes  and  Messenia 
what  in  reality  belonged  to  Pythagoras  and  Sybaris. 

The  Messenians  were  not  finally  subdued  in  the  war  of 
Aristornenes,  which  ended  according  to  Pausanias  in  13.  0. 
668.  They  made  a  third  effort  about  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon.  And  the  poet  Rhianus  brought  down  the  war 
of  Aristomenes  to  the  reign  of  Leoty chides  of  Sparta.  Pau- 
sanias shews  this  to  be  an  error.  But  though  he  has  partly 
discovered  the  error  of  Rhianus,  he  has  fallen  into  a  similar 
mistake  himself.  Each  has  confounded  the  third  Messenian 
war  with  the  second.  Rhianus  brings  down  Aristomenes  to 
the  reign  of  Leotychides  ;  Pausanias  carries  back  Anaxilaus 
of  Rhegium  to  the  time  of  Aristomenes.  But  the  true  time 
of  the  third  war,  as  marked  by  Plato,  who  ascribes  it  to  the 
year  of  Marathon,  coincided  with  the  reigns  of  Leotychides 
and  Anaxilaus.  The  battle  of  Marathon  occurred  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Leotychides  at  Sparta  and  the  fifth 
of  Anaxilaus  at  Rhegium. 

§  3  The  chronology  of  the  Median  kings  as  stated  by 
Herodotus  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  Wesseling 
gives  the  conjectures  of  various  critics  together  with  his  own, 
principally  to  adapt  the  total  period,  156  years,  to  the 
amount  of  the  four  Median  reigns,  150  years.  The  result  of 
so  many  conjectures  is,  that  not  one  of  the  numbers  of  Hero- 
dotus has  escaped  unaltered.  But  his  numbers  as  they  stand 
in  his  text  are  genuine,  as  appears  from  Diodorus.  The 
whole  series  of  reigns  in  Herodotus  is  this  : 

y- 

Deioces     53 

Phraortes     22 

Cyaxares 40 

Astyages 35 

150 

Cyrus    29 

Cambyses 7- 5»» 

Smerdis    0.7"* 

Darius 36 

Jl^ 

223 

H  2 
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The  last  year  of  Darius  ended  according  to  Herodotus  in 
01.  73.  3  B.  C.  48f .  The  first  year  of  Cyrus  will  accordingly 
be  in  his  computation  01.  55.  2  B.  C.  55f,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  4S^  +  22A  =  B.  C.  70^,  will  be  01.  17-4  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  who  gives  only  29  years  to  Cyrus,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  general  concurrence  of  testimonies,  which 
assign  to  Cyrus  30  years  and  place  his  accession  in  01.  55,  1, 
the  commencement  of  the  period  will  be  at  01.  17-3,  one  year 
higher  than  this  computation. 

Diodorus  obtained  his  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  Median 
empire  according  to  Herodotus  by  collecting  the  numbers 
which  Herodotus  supplied  in  detail ;  and  as  Diodorus  himself 
fixed  the  accession  of  Cyrus  at  01.  55.  1,  he  computed  the 
four  Median  reigns  at  151  years,  and  obtained  01.  17.2  for 
their  beginning ;  an  excess  of  only  one  year  above  the  num- 
bers in  Herodotus. 

But  not  only  is  the  present  text  consistent  with  the  account 
of  Diodorus,  it  is  also  consistent  with  the  true  period  of  the 
Median  independence.  For  we  may  collect  from  Scripture 
that  the  Modes  were  not  independent  till  after  the  death  of 
Sennacherib.  But  this  king  was  slain  in  the  beginning  of  B.  C. 
711.  The  Median  revolt  then  did  not  occur  before  B.C.  711? 
and  the  date  B.  C.  7-h^  01.  17-3  is  the  true  date,  and  the 
numbers  as  they  now  stand  in  Herodotus  are  genuine. 

Herodotus  indeed  implies  that  some  space  intervened  be- 
tween the  i-evolt  of  the  Medes  and  the  election  of  Deioces 
to  be  king.  But  these  anni  a^arriXevToi  could  not  have  been 
prior  to  the  53  years  of  Deioces,  since  the  revolt  is  limited 
by  Scripture  to  B.  C  7 1 1  •  The  series  of  reigns  from  Deioces 
to  Xerxes,  223  years,  is  fixed  and  limited  at  both  extremes. 
The  first  term  of  the  series  could  not  have  been  earlier  than 
B.  C.  711?  the  last  could  not  have  been  later  than  485.  The 
interregnum  then  was  included  in  the  53  years  of  Deioces, 
and  was  counted  to  his  reign ;  nor  can  we  supply  an  addi- 
tional six  years  by  supposing  an  interregnum  exclusive  of  the 
four  reigns. 

The  tei-m  of  15f)  years,  which  has  caused  so  much  embar- 
rassment, is  not  expressed  in  Herodotus.  He  affirms  that 
the  Median  dominion  lasted  128  years.  These  128  years 
terminated  at  the  defeat  of  Astyages  B.  C.  559.     They  com- 
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menced  then  559+128  =  B.  0.  G87  in  the  23vd  year  of  the 
independence  of  the  Medes.  He  therefore  considered  this 
period  to  begin  after  the  regal  government  was  settled — per- 
haps after  the  anni  d^aatAeurot  had  expired  ;  and  to  include  the 
last  3 1  years  of  the  government  of  Deioces.  The  Median  em- 
pire lasted  128  years  B.C.  6'87 — 56'0.  But  we  are  to  exclude 
from  the  account  a  period  of  28  years  B.  C.  634 — 607  vvithin 
that  interval,  during  which  years  the  Scythians  occupied  Asia. 
The  53  years  then  of  Deioces  are  divided  into  two  portions, 
22  years  of  his  government  before  he  was  appointed  king, 
and  3 1  years  after  his  election. 

The  acquisition  of  Media  by  Cyrus  is  represented  as  a 
forcible  seizure  not  only  by  Herodotus,  but  also  by  Plato,  by 
Aristotle,  by  Isocrates,  Anaximenes,  Dinon,  Otesias,  Amyntas, 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus.  It  is  intimated  by  Xenophon  himself. 
Strabo  (following  Anaximenes),  Cephalion  and  Justin  agree 
that  Astyages  was  conquered  in  war.  Plutarch  and  Polysenus 
have  preserved  an  account  to  the  same  purpose.  According 
to  Dinon  Cyrus  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  40,  reigned  30 
years^  and  died  at  70-  Herodotus  followed  other  accounts, 
and  reckoned  Cyrus  younger  at  his  accession  ;  for  he  places 
the  birth  of  Cyrus  within  the  reign  of  Astyages  and  relates 
that  Harpagus  after  the  fall  of  Sardis  commanded  in  Ionia. 
But  if  Harpagus  had  a  son  older  than  Cyrus,  it  is  not  likely 
that  Cyrus  should  have  been  nearly  60  years  of  age  when 
Harpagus  was  in  the  command  of  an  army. 

§  4  The  Assyrian  Chronology  of  Ctesias  according  to 
Diodorus  is  as  follows.  Ninus  the  first  king  was  succeeded 
by  Serairamis,  and  she  by  Ninyas ;  who  was  followed  by  thirty 
kings,  of  whom  Sardanapalus  was  the  last.  These  33  reigns 
occupied  1306  years  which  ended  at  B.  C.  876,  giving  876 
+  1306i=B.  C.  2182  for  the  beginning  of  this  empire,  or  1000 
years  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  produces  the  same  date. 
This  account  of  the  duration  of  the  empire  and  of  the  date  of 
its  commencement  is  followed  with  little  variation  by  many 
writers.  Strabo,  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  ^milius  Sura,  Vel- 
leius,  and  Justin  adopt  the  account  of  Ctesias. 

Some  narratives  varied  in  some  particulars  from  the  account 
of  Ctesias,  but  agreed  with  him  in  assigning  a  high  antiquity 
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to  the  Assyrian  empire.  Abydenus  placed  the  end  of  this 
empire  67  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  or  at  B,  C.  843. 
His  account  agreed  with  that  of  Castor,  and  Castor  reckoned 
1 280  years  from  Ninus  to  a  second  Ninus,  successor  of  Sarda- 
napalus.  Cephalion,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
followed  Ctesias  in  reckoning  42  years  to  Semiramis,  and  in 
some  other  particulars.  But  he  made  Sardanapalus  the  26th 
king  and  placed  his  accession  (according  to  Eusebius)  in  the 
1013th  year  of  the  empire,  throwing  back  the  destruction  of 
the  empire  by  Arbaces  about  270  years  above  the  date  of 
Ctesias.  Eusebius  numbers  36  kings  and  1240  years  from 
Ninus  to  Sardanapalus  both  inclusive,  places  the  destruction 
of  the  empire  and  its  transfer  to  the  Medes  43  years  before 
the  first  Olympiad,  and  fixes  the  period  at  B.C.  819.  Syn- 
cellus  begins  his  computation  from  Belus,  reckons  41  reigns 
and  1460  years,  and  places  the  commencement  of  the  period 
at  B.  C.  2285  and  its  termination  at  826.  His  40  reigns 
from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus  inclusive  occupy  1405  years  B.  C 
2230 — 826.  These  40  reigns  are  obtained  by  interpolating 
four  reigns  after  the  27th  king  in  Eusebius. 

The  period  delivered  by  Ctesias  seems  to  have  been  1306 
years.  He  placed  its  commencement  1000  years  before  the 
Trojan  war  and  its  termination  at  B.  C.  876.  But  in  assign- 
ing the  termination  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  Ctesias  and 
those  who  followed  him  confounded  two  events,  the  revolt  of 
the  Medes  and  the  destruction  of  Nineveh ;  which  they  made 
to  happen  together.  These  two  events  however  were  divided 
by  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
term  of  1306  years  assigned  to  that  monarchy  did  not  occur 
at  the  Median  revolt  but  at  the  final  capture  of  Nineveh.  The 
date  of  this  event  we  are  enabled  to  fix  with  precision  on  the 
concurrent  authoi'ity  of  Scripture  and  Herodotus. 

The  overthrow  of  Nineveh  did  not  happen  before  the  death 
of  Josiah  king  of  Judah  in  B.C.  609,  because  a  king  of  Assyria 
is  mentioned  at  that  period ;  and  Zcphaniah  in  the  prophecy 
delivered  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  predicts  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  as  a  future  event.  Jackson  has  drawn  together 
many  testimonies  to  the  same  point  from  the  book  of  Tobit, 
which  have  been  repeated  by  Hales.  The  sum  of  the  argu- 
ment is  this :  From  the  age  of  Tobit  it  appears  that  Nineveh 
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was  standing  in  B.  C.  6' 10.  For  he  became  blind  in  the  year 
710,  and  survived  that  accident  100  years;  and  yet  he  died 
before  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  The  city  was  taken  by  Nabucho- 
donosor  and  Ahasuerus.  Nabuchodonosor  may  be  either  the 
father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  acting 
for  his  father ;  and  this  passage  will  not  determine  whether 
Nineveh  was  taken  befoi*e  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
But  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  written  in  the  first  year  of  the 
captivity  B.  0.  605  seems  to  imply  that  the  city  was  then 
destroyed ;  for  in  the  particular  enumeration  of  all  the  kings 
of  the  north  far  and  near,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
&c.  Assyria  and  Nineveh  are  not  named.  The  testimony  of 
Scripture  then  decides  that  the  city  was  captured,  and  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  destroyed,  certainly  after  B.  0.  609  and 
probably  before  B.  0.  605.  Herodotus  brings  the  date  to  a 
narrower  point.  Cyaxares  prepared  to  revenge  his  father's 
death  upon  the  Assyrians,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  Scy- 
thians, who  held  Asia  for  28  years.  After  their  expulsion 
Cyaxares  conquered  the  Assyrians.  But  as  the  Scythians 
were  not  expelled  till  B.  C.  6O7,  the  capture  of  Nineveh  could 
not  occur  till  B.  C.  606 ;  and  this  date  obtained  from  Hero- 
dotus is  remarkably  consistent  with  the  accounts  of  Scripture. 
Alexander  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus  agree  in  referring  the 
destruction  of  the  city  to  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which 
expresses  the  true  time.  But  as  their  accounts  of  Assyrian 
affairs  differ  from  that  of  Ctesias,  it  will  be  desirable  to  ex- 
amine the  narratives  of  these  writers.  In  the  first  place 
Polyhistor  differs  from  Ctesias  in  his  account  of  the  dynasty. 
According  to  Ctesias  Semiramis  was  succeeded  by  31  genera- 
tions from  father  to  son;  according  to  Polyhistor  the  suc- 
cession was  interrupted  by  a  new  dynasty.  But  an  account 
drawn  from  Berosus  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings, 
which  differs  altogether  from  that  of  Ctesias,  is  given  by 
Eusebius  in  the  following  terms :  A  Xisuthro  et  a  diluvio  donee 
Medi  Babylonem  occuparimt  summam  reguni  86  supputat  Poly- 
histor, singulosque  nominatim  e  Berosi  lihro  recenset.  Ex  horum 
autem  omnium  cetatihus  annorum  corificit  33,091.  Post  hos  qui 
successione  inconcussa  regnum  ohtinuerant,  derepente  Medos  col- 
lectis  copiis  Babylonem  cepisse  ait,  ibique  de  suis  tyrannos  con- 
stituisse.    Hinc  nomina  quoque  tyrannorum  Medorum  edisserit 
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odo^  annosque  eonim  224  ;  ac  rtirsus  undecim  reges  et  annos  48 ; 
turn  et  Chald<xos  reges  49  annosque  458;  postea  et  Arahes  novem 
reges  annosque  eorum  245.  Horum  annorum  recensione  per- 
scripta,  de  Saniiramide  quoque  narrat  quce  imperavit  Ass^riis. 
Mursumque  distincte  admodum  nomina  regum  45  enumerat,  Us- 
que annos  tribuit  526.  Post  hos  ait  extitisse  ChaldcBorum  regem 
cui  nomen  PJmlus  erat,  quern  Hehrcporimi  quoque  historia  me- 
morat  quemque  item  Phidum  appjellat.  Hie  Judceam  invasisse 
dicitur.  Deinde  Polyhistor  Senecheribum  regno potitum  esse  ait; 
quem  quidem  Hebrceorum  libri  regnantem  referunt  hnperante 
Ezechia  et  prophetante  Isaia.  Ait  autem  diserte  divinus  liber 
"  Anno  14^'  Ezechim  regis  ascendisse  Senecheribmn  ad  urbes  Ju- 
"  d<B(B  munitasr — Et  quidem  SenecJieribum  cum  ejus  filio  Asor- 
dane  necnon  Marudacho  Baldane  Chaldcporum  quoque  historio- 
graphus  memorat;  cum  quibtts  etiam  Kabitchodonosorum,  tit  mow 
dicetur.  Hac  autem  ratione  de  Us  scribit.  Postquam  regno 
defunctus  est  Senecheribi  frater,  et  post  HagiscB  in  Babylmiios 
do?ninationem,  qui  quidem  nondum  expleto  30°  imperii  die  a 
Marudacho  Baldane  interemptus  est,  Marudaclius  ipse  Baldanes 
tyrannidem  invasit  mensibus  sex,  donee  eum  sustuUt  vir  quidam 
nomine  Elibus,  qui  et  in  regnum  successit.  Hoc  postremo  annum 
jam  tertium  regnante,  Seneckeribus  rex  Assyriorum  copias  ad- 
versum  Babylonios  contrahebat,  preelioque  cum  Us  conserto  supe- 
rior evadebat,  captumque  Elibum  cum  familiaribus  ejus  in  As- 
syriam  transferri  jubebat.  Is  igitur  Babyloniorum  potitus  filium 
suum  Asordanem  eis  regem  imponebat,  ipse  autem  in  Assyriam 
reditum  tnaturabat.  Mox  quum  ad  ejus  aures  rumor  esset  per- 
latus  Grcecos  in  Ciliciam  coactis  copiis  bellum  transtulisse,  eos 
protinus  aggressus  est  proelioque  inito,  multis  suorum  amissis, 
hostes  nihilominus  projligavit ;  suamque  imaginem,  tit  esset  vic- 
toricB  monumentum,  eo  loco  erectam  reliquit,  cui  Chaldaicis  Uteris 
res  a  se  gestas  insculpi  mandavit. —  Tarsum  quoque  urbem  ab  eo 
structam  ait  ad  Babylonls  exemplar  eidemque  nomen  inditum 
Tharsin.  Jam  et  reliquis  Senecherimi  gestis  perscriptis,  subdit 
eum  annis  vixisse  regnantem  18,  donee  eidem  structis  a  filio  Ar- 
dumuzane  insidiis  extinctus  est.  Hcec  Polyhistor.  Sane  etiam 
tempora  cum,  narraiione  divinorum  librorum  congruunt.  Sub 
Ezechia  enim  Senecherimus  regnavit,  titi  Polyhistor  innuit,  annis 
\^\  post  quem  ejusdeni  fiUus  annis  8;  turn  annis  2 \  Sammughes; 
itemque  hujiis  frater  2 1  ,•  deinde  Nabupalasarus  annis  20 ;  de- 
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niqihe  Nabucodrossorus  43  :  ita  ut  a  Senecherimo  ad  Nabuco- 
drosorum  88  anni  eoccurrant.  Jam  si  quis  Hehrceorum  lihros 
scrutetur,  paria  dictis  inveniet :  namque  post  Ezechiam  residuis 
Judceis  Manasses  iniperat  annis  55  ;  deinde  Amosus  annis  12  ; 
turn  Josias  3 1 ;  postea  Joachimus ;  sub  cujus  regni  primordiis 
occupaturus  Hierosolyma  Nabuchodonosorus  supervenit. — Atqui 
ab  Ezechia  ad  Nabuchodonosorum  anni  excurrimt  88,  quot  nimi- 
rum  Polyliistor  ex  historia  Chaldaica  supputamt.  His  omnibus 
absolutist  pergit  denuo  Polyliistor  res  aliquot  etiam  a  Senecheribo 
gestas  exponere,  deque  Jmjusfilio  eadem  plane  ratione  scribit  qua 
libri  Hebrceorum  ;  accurateque  admodum  cuncta  edisserit.  Py- 
thagoras sapiens  fertur  ea  tempestate  sub  his  regihus  extitisse. 
Jam  post  Sammughen  imperavit  Chaldceis  Sardanapallus  21 
annis.  Is  ad  Asdahagem,  qui  erat  Medical  gentis  prceses  et 
satrapa,  copias  auxiliares  misit,  videlicet  ut  filio  suo  Nabuco- 
drossoro  despoiideret  Amuhiam  efiliabus  Asdahagis  unam.  De- 
inde Nabucodrossorus  dominatus  est  annis  43. 

We  will  now  transcribe  the  extract  from  Abydenus  :  Aby- 
deni  de  Senecherimo.  His  temporibus  quintus  de?iique  et  vigesi- 
mus  rex  fuit  Senecheribus,  qui  Babylonem  sibi  subdidit,  et  in 
Cilicii  maris  litore  classem  Grcecorum  projiigatam  disjecit.  Hie 
etiam  templum  Atheniensium  struxit,  cerea  quoque  signa  facienda 
curavit  in  quibus  sua  facinora  traditur  inscripsisse.  Tarsum 
denique  ea  forma  qua  Babylon  utitur  condidit. — Proximus  hide 
regnavit  Nergilus,  quern  Adrameles  filius  occidit.  Rursus  hunc 
frater  suus  Axerdis  interfecit  patre  eodem  alia  tamen  matre  ge- 
nitus ;  atque  Byzantium  usque  ejus  exercitum  persecutus  est  quern 
antea  mercede  conduxerat  auxiliarem.  In  hoc  miles  erat  Pytha- 
goras quidam  Chaldcem  sapientim  assecla.  jEgyptum  prater  ea 
partesque  interiores  Syrice  acquirebat  Axerdis.  Hinc  Sardatia- 
pallus  exortus  est.  Post  quern  Saracus  imperitabat  Assyriis,  qui 
quidem,  certior  f actus  turmarum  vulgi  collectitiarum  qua  a  mari 
adversus  se  adventarent,  continuo  Busalussorum  militice  ducem 
Babylonem  mittebat.  Sedenim  hie  eapto  rebellandi  consilio  Amu- 
hiam Asdahagis  Medorum  principis  Jiliam  nato  suo  Nabucodros- 
soro  despondebat,  moxque  raptim  contra  Ninum  seu  Ninevem 
urbem  impetum  faciebat.  Be  ojnni  cognita  rex  Saracus  regiam 
Evoritam  inflammabat.  Ttim  vero  Nabucodrosso7'us  summce  re- 
rum  potitus  firmis  moenibus  Babylonem  cingebat. 

According  to  these  accounts  the  Babylonian  chronology  of 
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Polyhistor,  after  the  fabulous  period  of  86  kings  and  34,090 
or  33,091  years,  will  bo  this  : 

anni     anni 

Medi  8   224 

reges    11    48 

Chaldcei...  49   458 

Arahes    ...     9   245 

975 

His  Assyrian  chronology : 

Semiramis  et  reges  45     526 

Pul  — 

Senecherhnus    18  =B.  C.  692 

Jilius 8 

SammugJies  21 

f rater    21 


SardanapaUus  vel 
Nabojyalassarus 


}. 


1)  20 


Nahucodrossorus  vel  1 

Nahuchodonosorus  ...  J    43  =  B.  C.  604 

The  last  Assyrian  reigns  in  Abydenus  are  thus  given : 

25    Senecherihus 

(26)  Nergilus 

(27)  Adrameles  Jilius 

(28)  Axerdis  f rater 

(29)  SardanapaUus 

(30)  Saracus 

We  may  remark  the  negligence  or  inconsistency  of  Euse- 
bius,  who  supposes  the  account  of  Polyhistor  to  correspond 
with  the  account  of  Scripture  because  Polyhistor  numbers  88 
years  from  the  1st  of  Sennacherib  to  the  1st  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. In  the  first  place,  Eusebius  himself  gives  98  years 
to  the  three  reigns  of  Manasseh  Anion  and  Josiah,  since  he 
reckons  the  reign  of  Amon  12  years.  And  if  we  restore  the 
right  number,  two  years,  to  this  reign,  and  obtain  88  years 
for  the  three  Jewish  reigns,  still  the  two  accounts  are  not 
consistent;  for  these  88  years  carry  back  the  1st  of  Senna- 
cherib to  the  1st  of  Manasseh.  But  Eusebius  himself  has  just 
admitted  that  Sennacherib  invaded  Judea  15  years  before 
the  death  of  Hezekiah  :  the  time  therefore  of  Sennacherib  in 
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Polyhistor,  by  the  account  of  Eusebius  himself,  is  quite  at 
variance  with  the  time  of  Sennacherib  in  Scripture.  Tlie  true 
interval  between  the  14th  of  Hezekiah  B.  0.  713,  when  Sen- 
nacherib invaded  Judea,  and  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
B.  C.  604,  is  109  years.  Sennacherib,  then,  was  in  the  throne 
at  least  22  years  before  the  date  of  Polyhistor.  In  the  second 
place,  the  years  ascribed  to  his  reign  are  incompatible  with 
the  true  account ;  for  Polyhistor  gives  him  18  years,  but  we 
know  that  Shalmaneser  was  yet  living  in  the  6th  year  of 
Hezekiah,  and  that  Sennacherib  was  slain  within  the  15th  of 
Hezekiah ;  so  that  his  reign  could  not  have  extended  beyond 
nine  years  by  the  largest  computation.  Thirdly,  Marudachus 
Baldanes  in  Polyhistor  reigned  for  six  months  before  Belibus, 
whose  three  years  are  fixed  by  the  Astronomical  Canon  at 
B.  0.  702—699.  But  Merodach  Baladan  in  Scripture  was 
king  at  the  time  of  the  sickness  of  Hezekiah,  whose  sickness 
and  miraculous  cure  were  in  713.  Again,  the  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  called  Nabopolassar  and  has  20  years,  com- 
pleting the  term  of  88  years  named  by  Eusebius  :  and  yet  in 
the  same  page  he  is  called  Sardanapallus  and  has  2 1  years ; 
nor  is  any  explanation  given  how  the  father  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar became  the  successor  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

Although  Abydenus  agrees  in  some  points  with  Eusebius, 
yet  he  differs  from  him  in  others.  But  he  still  more  remark- 
ably diffei's  from  himself.  In  the  former  extract  Abydenus 
makes  Sardanapalus  the  last  king,  and  places  his  death  at 
842 ;  in  the  present,  he  describes  kings  of  Assyria  at  a  period 
two  centuries  below  that  date :  and  Sardanapalus  has  a  suc- 
cessor who  is  besieged  in  Nineveh  by  the  father  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Eusebius  has  neglected  to  explain  or  notice  these 
variations.  It  is  probable  that  Abydenus  in  the  former  pas- 
sage founded  his  account  upon  Ctesias,  but  that  in  the  other 
narrative,  like  Polyhistor,  he  drew  from  Berosus. 

A  comparison  of  Abydenus  and  Polyhistor  with  each  other 
and  with  Scripture  may  enable  us  to  trace  the  truth.  Pul 
king  of  Assyria  (the  first  king  of  Assyria  named  in  Scripture) 
invaded  Palestine  about  the  40th  year  of  Uzziah  B.  0.  769. 
He  was  consequently  in  the  throne  77  years  before  the  Sen- 
nacherib of  Polyhistor  began  to  reign.  Tiglath-pileser  was 
king  before  the  death  of  Pekah  B.  C.  738.     Before  that  date 
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he  conquered  Syria.  About  10  years  after  this  conquest 
Shahnaneser  was  in  the  throne,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Hoshea  B.  0.  730.  He  was  still  living  at  the  capture  of 
Samaria  in  B.C.  7-1?  and  at  that  time  was  still  master  of 
Media.  Eight  years  after  that  event  Sennacherib  is  king; 
and  consequently  succeeded  Shalmaneser  some  time  between 
721  and  713 ;  22  years  at  least  (as  we  have  seen)  before  the 
accession  of  Sennacherib  in  Polyhistor.  He  was  the  son  of 
Shalmaneser ;  and  the  conquests  of  Tiglath-pileser  are  men- 
tioned among  the  conquests  of  his  fathers.  The  death  of 
Sennacherib  is  determined  to  the  beginning  of  71I.  Many 
years  after,  towards  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  a 
king  of  Assyria  is  master  of  Babylon.  At  a  later  period  than 
this  Nabuchodonosor  is  king  of  Assyria ;  whose  accession  is 
determined  to  650  (the  48th  year  of  Manasseh),  because  his 
17th  year  coincided  with  the  last  year  of  Phraortes  B.  C.  634. 
At  this  time  Babylon  was  independent  of  Assyria.  Twenty- 
eight  years  after  the  defeat  of  Phraortes  Nineveh  was  de- 
stroyed in  606,  as  we  have  seen  from  "the  united  evidence  of 
Scripture  and  Herodotus,  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians. 

On  comparing  these  testimonies  with  Polyhistor  and  Aby- 
denus,  we  may  observe  that  in  neither  of  their  accounts  does 
the  Sennacherib  whom  they  describe  agree  with  the  Senna- 
cherib of  Scripture.  The  true  Sennacherib  succeeded  his 
father,  reigned  a  short  period,  and  was  slain  in  7 1 1 .  Senna- 
cherib in  Polyhistor  reigns  IS  years,  succeeds  his  brother, 
and  recovers  Babylon  after  the  death  of  Belibus,  whose  three 
years  terminate  at  699.  Again,  Sennacherib  is  made  by  both 
Polyhistor  and  Abydenus  the  founder  of  Tarsus.  But  this 
was  ascribed  by  a  concurrence  of  profane  accounts  to  Sarda- 
napalus.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  Abydenus  and  Polyhistor  have 
confounded  Sennacherib  with  Esarhaddon,  and  have  ascribed 
to  the  father  the  acts  which  in  reality  belonged  to  the  son. 
Esarhaddon  began  to  reign  in  'JW,  and  his  reign,  if  of  18 
years,  would  extend  to  693,  and  would  include  the  three  years 
of  Belibus  king  of  Babylon.  Esarhaddon  under  the  name  of 
Sardanapalus  lost  the  Median  empire,  and  under  the  name 
of  Sardanapalus  was  commemorated  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
founder  of  Tarsus  and  Anchiale.  By  an  opposite  error  both 
Abydenus  and  Polyhistor,  in  speaking  of  the  king  of  Media, 
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name  the  son  for  the  father.  For  as  Aspadas  or  Astyages 
began  to  reign  in  595,  10  years  after  the  death  of  Nabopo- 
lassar,  the  king  of  Media  who  reigned  in  his  time,  and  whose 
daughter  was  betrothed  to  his  son,  was  not  Aspadas  but 
Cyaxares. 

In  Abydenus  Sardanapalus  appears  under  his  right  descrip- 
tion as  a  king  of  Assyria;  and  as  he  is  the  last  but  one  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  he  appears  to  be  the  same  person  as  Nabu- 
chodonosor  of  the  book  of  Judith,  who  began  to  reign  44 
years,  and  invaded  Judea  27  years,  before  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh.  And  this  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  error  of 
Polyhistor,  who  calls  Nabopolassar  by  the  name  of  Sardana- 
palus. Nabopolassar  was  sometimes  called  Nabuchodonosor, 
and  this  similarity  of  name  may  have  produced  the  mistake. 
This  error  of  Polyhistor  (whatever  was  the  cause)  substituting 
a  Babylonian  for  an  Assyrian  reign  violates  the  true  chrono- 
logy in  three  principal  points.  First,  it  brings  down  the  end 
of  that  Assyrian  reign  (which  was  in  reality  followed  by  an- 
other king,  Saracus)  two  years  below  the  capture  of  the  city. 
Secondly,  it  places  the  accession  of  Esarhaddon,  whom  he 
calls  Sennacherib,  at  692  ;  19  years  below  the  true  accession. 
Tliirdly,  this  date  for  the  accession  of  Esarhaddon  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  time  of  Belibus.  For  according  to  Polyhistor 
himself  Esarhaddon  recovered  Babylon  at  the  death  of  this 
king ;  but  Belibus  ceased  to  reign  in  G99,  seven  years  before 
this  date  for  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon. 

Those  two  points  being  fixed,  the  accession  of  Esarhaddon 
to  711  and  the  accession  of  Sardanapalus  or  Nabuchodonosor 
to  fi5(),  we  may  perhaps  arrange  the  numbers  and  the  names 
supplied  by  Abydenus  and  Polyhistor  in  this  manner.  Esar- 
haddon (Sennacherib)  the  25th  king  reigned  18  years;  which 
places  his  death  in  693.  Between  that  event  and  the  acces- 
sion of  the  29th  king  Sardanapalus  or  Nabuchodonosor  are 
43  years,  occupied  by  three  reigns  in  both  historians,  although 
they  differ  in  the  names.  But  in  tracing  the  identity  of  East- 
ern kings  the  times  and  the  transactions  ai*e  better  guides 
than  the  names ;  for  these  from  many  well-known  causes  (as 
the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  passing  through  the  Greek 
language,  and  the  substitution  of  a  title  or  an  epithet  for  the 
name)  are  variously  reported,  so  that  the  same  king  frequently 
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appears  under  many  different  appellations.  In  Adrameles  of 
the  one  historian  we  may  recognise  Samraughes  of  the  other ; 
for  in  both  accounts  this  prince  is  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
The  two  reigns  have  42  years  or  perhaps  41  complete  in 
Polyhistor;  which  will  leave  only  two  years  to  Nergilus.  But 
as  this  king  has  eight  years  in  Polyhistor,  we  may  reconcile 
the  difficulty  and  adapt  the  years  to  the  period  by  supposing 
them  to  include  his  reign  at  Babylon,  where  according  to 
Polyhistor's  own  account  he  reigned  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father.  This  scheme  will  give  the  following  results.  The  con- 
temporary Babylonian  reigns  are  added  as  they  stand  in  the 
Astronomical  Canon ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in  some 
particulars  they  coincide  with  the  arrangement  proposed. 


(21) 
(22) 


(23) 

(24) 

25 


(20) 


ASSYRIA. 

Pul before 

Tiglath-pileser    ....  l)efore 


Shalmaneser     

Sennacherib     before 

Esarhaddon  or  Sardanapalus     18 


B.C. 

769 
738 


729 
713 
711 


BABYLON. 


y- 


Asordanes  or  Nergilus,  at  Babylon  •  ■  6  1  o  f 
in  Assyria  . .  2  J      L 


(699) 
693 


(27)  Adrameles  or  Sammughes 21  691 

(28)  Axerdis  f rater  Sammughis     (21 )  20  670 

(29)  Nahuchodonosor  or  Sardanapalus . .  (21)  20  650 

(30)  Saracus  or  Ninus  1 1  lor  Sardanap.l  (23)24  (630) 

Nineveh  destroyed 606 


Nabonassar 14 

Nadius     2 

Chinzirus  et  Porus     .  .    5 

JugcBus 5 

Mardocempadus 12 

Archiunus     5 

Interregnum     2 

r  Hagisa  30*^ 

L  Marudach  Baldanes  6»» 

Belibus 3 

Apronadius  or  Asordanes  6 

Regibalus 1 

Mesesimordachus 4 

Interregnum    8 

Asaridinus    13 

Saosdnchinus    20 

C  hiiialadanus 22 

Nabopolassar   21 

Nebuchadnezzar 43 


B.C. 

747  Feb.  26 

733 

731 

726 

721 

709 

704 


702 

699 

693 

692 

688 

680 

667 

647 

625  Jan.  27 

604  Jan.  21 


That  Esarhaddon  was  the  25th  king  is  known  from  Aby- 
denus.  Hence  the  other  reigns  are  determined.  If  Esarhaddon 
was  the  25th,  Pul  was  the  21st  and  Saracus  the  30th  king. 
The  first  five  of  these  kings  and  their  times,  down  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Esarhaddon  in  the  beginning  of  71 1,  are  fixed  upon 
undoubted  authority.  The  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  27th 
28th  and  29th  kings  are  given  from  Berosus  by  Polyhistor. 
The  period  of  the  two  last  reigns  is  limited  to  44  years  upon 
sufficient  evidence:  but  if  the  first  of  these  had  21  or  20  vears 
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(which  is  ascertained  from  Polyhistor),  there  remain  23  or  24 
for  the  last  king  Saracus. 

It  appears  from  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  the  Astrono- 
mical Canon  that  Babylon  had  always  kings  of  her  own  from 
the  earliest  times.  These  kings  were  sometimes  subjected  to 
the  Assyrians  and  sometimes  independent ;  but  they  never 
acquired  extensive  dominion  till  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
In  the  period  described  in  this  Table  Nahonassar  was  inde- 
pendent. His  successors  were  perhaps  independent  down  to 
Hagisa  and  Marudachus  Baldanes  who  reigned  during  the 
interregnum,  and  who  are  not  marked  in  the  Canon  because 
each  reigned  less  than  a  year.  In  their  successor  Belibus, 
both  in  the  name  and  the  duration  of  his  reign,  Polyhistor 
and  the  Canon  agree.  The  next  king  Apronadius  appears  on 
a  comparison  of  the  two  histoi'ians  with  the  Canon  to  be  no 
other  than  the  son  of  Esarhaddon  the  Sennacherib  of  the  two 
historians,  the  25th  king  of  Assyria,  who  conquered  Babylon. 
During  this  period  B.  C.  6'99— 693,  while  Esarhaddon  was 
master  of  Babylon,  the  colony  was  planted  in  Samaria  de- 
scribed in  the  following  passage :  And  the  king  of  Assyria 
hroufjJd  men  from  Babylon  and  from  Giitliah  and  from  Ava  and 
from  Hamath  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  tliem  in  the 
cities  of  i^amaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  they 
possessed  Samaria  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof  Ascribed  to 
Esarhaddon  by  Ezra.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the  26th 
king  began  to  reign  in  Assyria,  we  find  a  new  reign  also  at 
Babylon ;  and  may  conjecture  that  this  city  became  inde- 
pendent again  upon  the  death  of  its  conqueror.  The  inter- 
regnum of  eight  years,  which  shortly  follows,  marks  a  period 
of  trouble ;  probably  many  kings  arose  within  that  period, 
whose  names  are  not  in  the  Canon  because  none  of  them 
reigned  a  year.  At  about  this  period,  then,  the  king  of 
Assyria  who  captured  Manasseh  (either  the  27th  or  the  2Sth 
king  in  Abydenus)  acquired  Babylon  again. 

Polyhistor  from  Berosus  describes  a  term  of  526  years 
which  ended  at  the  accession  of  Pul.  And  Pul  is  the  pre- 
decessor of  Sennacherib.  Eusebius  understands  Pul  to  be 
the  king  so  named  in  Scripture.  But  this  is  very  uncertain. 
Between  Pul  and  Sennacherib  came  two  other  kings.  We 
have  seen  that  Sennacherib  in  Polvhistor  was  in  reality  Esar- 
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haddon^  and  that  by  an  error  in  mistaking  an  Assyrian  for  a 
Babylonian  king  he  was  placed  at  a  date  22  years  below  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  and  19  years  below  the  accession  of 
EmrUaddon.  It  is  extremely  uncertain,  then,  what  king  is 
described  in  Polyhistor  under  the  name  of  Pul.  The  period, 
however,  of  526  years  terminates  at  this  reign.  Sennacherib 
is  placed  in  Polyhistor  (as  we  have  seen)  at  692.  To  Pul  no 
years  are  assigned.  But  if  we  assume  19  or  20  years  for  this 
reign,  we  shall  have  B.  0.  7 1 2  or  7 1 1  for  the  termination  of 
that  period  of  526'  years.  The  coincidence  of  this  account 
both  in  the  number  and  the  date  with  that  of  Herodotus 
leaves  little  doubt  that  in  this  term  of  526  years  ending  about 
B.C.  71 1  was  expressed  by  Berosus  the  period  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  called  by  Herodotus  520  years,  and  terminating  at 
7 11 ;  and  that  Berosus  gave  the  exact  term  of  that  empire, 
Herodotus  the  term  in  round  numbers.  The  precise  date  of 
its  termination  B.  C.  7 1 1  is  given  by  Scripture,  with  which 
Herodotus  agrees;  and  we  accordingly  obtain  7ll+5-^>  = 
B.  C.  1237  for  the  commencement.  Polyhistor  reckons  45 
kings  in  this  period.  According  to  which  account  Pul  would 
be  the  46th  and  Sennacherib  the  47th.  But  Abydenus,  who 
also  seems  to  follow  Berosus,  calls  Sennaclierih  the  25  th  king, 
which  would  leave  24  reigns  for  the  preceding  period.  Esar- 
haddon,  then,  whom  they  called  Sennacherib,  had  24  pi'ede- 
cessors  instead  of  46.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  true  number, 
for  24  X  22  =  528  would  give  22  years  to  each  king,  about  the 
average  proportion  of  reigns.  And  we  may  collect  from  all 
these  particulars  compared  that  the  Assyrian  empire  com- 
mencing B.  C.  1237  subsisted  526  years  under  a  dynasty  of 
24  kings ;  that  under  Esarhaddon  the  25th  king  the  empire 
was  lost,  but  that  the  Assyrian  monarchy  was  continued  under 
six  kings  for  a  farther  tei'm  of  105  years;  and  that  it  ter- 
minated with  the  30th  king  in  B.  C.  606.  Ctes^ias  in  his  period 
of  1306  years  had  confounded  the  Assyrian  empire  with  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  and  had  assigned  to  this  monarchy  a 
date  considerably  too  high.  But  as  the  monarchy  ended  in 
606,  and  the  empire  in  71 1,  we  have  B.  C.  1912  for  the  com- 
mencement of  his  period  of  1 306  years ;  and  this  period  B.  C 
1912 — 606  includes  within  it  the  526  years  of  the  empire. 
The  period  of  1306  years  may  possibly  have  been  a  genuine 
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period,  but  it  is  a  false  account  that  the  period  began  and 
ended  where  Ctesias  has  placed  it ;  and  a  false  account  that 
it  was  occupied  by  only  33  or  36  reigns. 

Polyhistor  gives  975  years  as  the  interval  between  the 
Median  conquest  of  Babylon  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  of  526  years.  This  would  give  1237 -+975  = 
B.C.  2212  as  the  date  of  that  Median  conquest.  Niebuhr, 
remarking  that  the  observations  sent  by  Callisthenes  to  Ari- 
stotle from  Babylon  went  back  1903  years  before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  that  the  beginning  of  this  period  nearly  coincides 
with  the  date  assigned  by  Berosus  to  the  taking  of  Babylon 
by  the  Medes,  and  that  this  series  of  observations  probably 
went  back  to  some  great  political  epoch  (as  the  era  of  Nabo- 
nassar  was  the  commencement  of  a  later  and  more  accurate 
series),  concludes  that  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes 
is  to  be  placed  1903  years  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  This 
appeared  probable  as  the  text  of  Simplicius  then  stood,  and 
would  have  placed  that  epoch  at  B.  0.  2233,  only  21  years 
above  the  date  obtained  from  Polyhistor,  whose  period  for 
the  times  before  the  Assyrian  empire  would  be  extended  by 
this  addition  from  975  to  996  years.  But  the  genuine  text  of 
Simplicius,  which  is  quoted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Fasti 
Hellenici  c.  12  N°  63,  attests  that  no  such  number  as  1903 
was  reported  in  that  passage,  and  we  may  retain  the  num- 
bers of  Polyhistor  unaltered,  as  they  stand  in  the  following 
Table : 

[Ninus  B.  C.  2182]  y.  b_  c_ 

y.  B.  C.  Conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  1 

Assyrian  monarchy  1306  I  t      Medes  :  8  3Iedian  kings  I  ^'^^^  2212 

years,  before  the  empire  J  i  Eleven  kings     48  1988 

During  the  empire  24  kings  526     1237 '49  Chaldeans    458  1940 

[Sardanap.  B.  C.  876]  ! 9  Arabians    245  1482 

After  the  empire  6  kings     105  71  li      Ended                                     12S7 

^6  »75 

Capture  of  Nineveh 606 

The  Assyrian  empire  had  not  yet  extended  over  Asia  at 
the  time  of  the  Exode  of  the  Israelites,  when  many  inde- 
pendent kings  are  mentioned,  nor  at  the  time  of  the  first  Ser- 
vitude, when  an  independent  king  reigned  in  Mesopotamia. 
Down  therefore  to  B.  0.  1550  Mesopotamia  was  not  subject 
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to  the  Assyrians.  These  facts  confirm  Herodotus  and  Poly- 
histor,  and  refute  those  who,  following  Ctesias,  have  supposed 
the  empire  of  Asia  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  Assyrians 
1300  years  before  the  end  of  their  monarchy.  And,  although 
Plato  supposed  the  kingdom  of  Priam  to  be  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  Assyrians,  it  is  probable  that  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire within  that  period  of  526  years  was  principally  confined 
to  the  Upper  Asia,  and  not  extended  far  to  the  westward. 
We  know  that  Syria  was  a  powerful  and  independent  kingdom 
from  the  time  of  Ahab  to  the  time  of  Joash, — about  B.  C  915 
— 845;  and  that  the  Assyrians  did  not  acquire  dominion  in 
Syria  till  after  B.  C.  7^9,  less  than  60  years  before  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Modes.  Herodotus  then  accurately  limits  the 
Assyrian  dominion  to  the  Upper  Asia.  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  follows  Herodotus  in  ascribing  a  limited  dominion 
to  the  Assyrians. 

In  the  fabulous  account  of  Ctesias  Ninus  1000  years  before 
the  Trojan  war  conquers  with  the  help  of  the  Arabians  Baby- 
lonia, Armenia,  Media,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Ocele-Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Hyrcania,  Carmania,  Persis,  Susiana — ^all  these  in  17 
years;  then  after  building  Nineveh  he  conquers  Bactriana, 
whose  king  according  to  Justin  was  Zoroaster.  After  the 
death  of  Ninus,  Semiramis  founded  Babylon.  Ctesias  has 
here  ascribed  to  one  person  the  acts  of  many.  Babylon  was 
really  conquered  about  30  years  before  the  date  of  Ctesias, 
but  it  was  conquered  by  the  Modes,  and  Zoroaster  was  the 
first  Median  king  of  Babylon.  We  may  place  the  conquest 
of  Bactriana  and  jNIedia  1000  years  after  the  supposed  time 
of  Ninus.  Phoenicia  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries  were 
not  subdued  till  1 400  years  after  the  epoch  of  Ctesias.  The 
Western  and  Southern  countries  of  Asia  Minor  were  probably 
never  subjected  at  all  till  the  time  of  Esarhaddon  and  his 
successors,  who  pushed  their  conquests  in  that  direction  when 
they  were  excluded  from  the  Upper  Asia  by  the  Modes 3. 

a  The    date    of    Polyhistor    for    the  250  years  from  the  flood  and  100  hefore 

capture  of  Bahylon  by  the  JMedes,  B.C.  Abraham,  which   was  the  epoch   pro- 

2212,  places  that  event  at  the  distance  duced  by  the  supjjosed  numbers  of  Cal- 

of  270  years  from  the  flood  and  82  be-  listhenes.     See  F.  H.  I  p.  29(i. 
fore  the  birth  of  Abraham,  instead  o*" 
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§  5  Scripture  Chronology. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  time  which  had  passed  before  the 
birth  of  Abraham  is  derived  from  two  passages  of  Genesis  in 
which  the  years  of  the  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  patri- 
archs are  recorded.  In  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  the  age 
of  each  at  the  birth  of  his  son  is  stated  in  the  Hebrew  copy 
in  the  following  manner : 

1  Adam    130 

2  Seth..  105 

3  Enos     90 

4  Cainan 70 

5  Mahalaleel   65 

6  Jared    162 

7  Enoch  65 

8  Methuselah 187 

9  Lamech    182 

10  Noah    600 


1656 


The  generations  after  the  Flood  stand  thus  in  the  Hebrew 

text : 

11  Shem  (100)    2 

12  Arphaxad  35 

13  Salah 30 

14  Heber    34 

15  Peleg 30 

16  Reu     32 

17  Serug 30 

18  Nahor     29 

19  Terah     70 

20  to  Abraham     292 

But  this  amount  is  to  be  enlarged  when  the  true  time  of 
the  birth  of  Abraham  is  taken  into  the  account.  Abraham 
was  supposed  by  many  interpreters  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  his 
father,  and  his  birth  was  placed  at  the  70th  year  and  his  Call 
at  the  145th  year  of  Terah.  But  Usher  has  shewn  the  error 
of  this  opinion  and  has  proved  that  the  birth  of  Abraham  is 
determined  by  the  narrative  of  Moses  to  the  130th  year  of 

I  2 
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Terah.  The  proof  is  easy  and  complete.  Abraham  removed 
to  Canaan  after  his  father's  death ;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
migration  was  75  years  old.  But  205—75=  130.  Usher  ac- 
cordingly observes  "  Now  when  Therah  had  lived  70  years 
"  there  was  born  unto  him  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons,  and 
"  he  not  Abraham,  who  came  not  into  the  world  till  60  years 
"  after,  but  Haran.  Moreover  Sarai  who  was  also  called 
"  Iscah,  the  daughter  of  Haran  Abram's  brother,  was  only 
"  10  years  younger  than  her  husband."  And  this  confirms 
the  fact  that  Haran  was  60  years  older  than  Abraham'*.  The 
erroneous  date  for  the  birth  of  Abraham  placed  the  Call  60 
years  before  the  death  of  his  father,  which  is  contrary  to 
Gen.  XL  32    XII.  1.4. 

Abram  is  named  first  in  Gen.  XI.  26.  27  on  account  of  his 
superior  importance;  as  in  Gen.  VI.  10  IX.  18  X.  I  Shem 
is  named  first,  although  Japheth  was  the  elder  brother :  Gen. 
X.  2.  21.  That  the  destined  father  of  the  faithful  should  be 
a  younger  son  can  create  no  difficulty ;  for  the  preference  of 
the  younger  to  the  elder  was  so  frequent  that  it  almost  seems 
the  rule.  Thus  Shem  was  the  younger  brother,  Isaac  the 
younger  brother,  Jacob  the  younger  brother,  Moses  himself 
the  younger  brother.  Judah  from  whom  the  royal  line  was 
to  descend  was  the  third  son,  David  the  youngest  son  of  his 
father. 

We  are  therefore  to  add  60  years  to  the  preceding  numbers, 
and  we  obtain  292  +  60  =  352  years  for  the  interval  from  the 
flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham.  The  space  of  545  years  from 
the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  death  of  Moses  is  clearly  marked 
in  Scripture.  The  interval  from  the  Call  to  the  Exode  is  de- 
clared to  be  430  years  :  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  430  years.  And  it  came  to  pass 
at  the  end  of  the  430  years,  even  the  self-same  day  it  came  to 
pass  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  ivent  out  from  the  land  of 
Egypt.  That  these  430  years  are  to  be  computed  from  the 
Call  of  Abraham  and  not  from  the  going  down  of  Israel  into 

a  Joseplius  Ant.  I.  7>  1  also  interprets  for  "  the  granddaughter"  are  found  in 

Genesis   that   Sarah  was  the  niece  of  other  texts,  as  Gen.  XXIV.  48  a  rfaj/pA- 

Abraham  and  not  his  sister  :  Awtov  tov  ter  for  a  granddaughter.     Gen.  XXIX. 

^Apavov  Tov  a^eXipov  vlhv  TTisZi  yvuaKhs  12    a     nephew    is     called    a    brother. 

avTov  'Sdppas  aSeXpSf.    1.  12,  1  aSfKcjiov  XXIX.  5  son  for  grandson.     XXXV'I. 

yap  avT^v  eluai  TraiSa.  13 — 18  sons  for  grandsons. 

Such  expressions  as  ''  the  daughter" 
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Egypt  is  explained  by  St.  Paul  himself.  And  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Josephus  in  one  place  agrees  with  the  explanation  of 
St.  Paul.  Demetrius  agrees  in  the  same  interpretation  ;  for 
he  reckons  2 1 5  years  from  the  Call  to  the  going  down  into 
Egypt,  and  135  years  from  this  last  epoch  to  the  birth  of 
Moses.  Eusebius  also  rightly  collects  505  years  from  the 
birth  of  Abraham  to  the  Exode.  That  this  interpretation 
of  the  430  years  is  accurate  is  demonstrated  by  the  circum- 
stances. For,  if  the  space  from  the  descent  into  Egypt  to 
the  80th  year  of  Moses  had  been  430  years,  there  would  have 
been  350  years  from  the  going  into  Egypt  to  his  birth.  But 
the  mother  of  Moses  was  a  daughter  of  Levi,  who  lived  in 
Egypt  88  years;  and,  if  350  years  had  intervened  between  the 
descent  into  Egypt  and  the  birth  of  Moses,  his  mother  would 
have  borne  him  262  years  after  her  father's  death.  Again,  as 
Kohath  was  born  before  the  descent  into  Egypt,  these  350 
years  would  have  been  occupied  by  two  generations,  Kohath 
and  Amrara.  But  this  was  not  possible,  because  Kohath  lived 
only  133  years,  and  Amram  137-  The  other  text  of  Genesis, 
I'epeated  in  the  Acts,  which  limits  their  stay  in  Egypt  to  the 
fourth  generation,  confirms  the  preceding  account.  And  lie 
said  to  Abrmn,  Know  of  a  surety  that  tliy  seed  shall  he  a  stranger 
in  a  land  that  is  7iot  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them ;  and  they  shall 
afflict  them  400  years.  But  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall 
come  hither  again ;  for  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet 
full.  In  the  Acts  this  passage  is  quoted.  But  St.  Stephen 
does  not  afiirm  that  the  Israelites  were  400  years  in  Egypt 
any  farther  than  this  text  affirms  it.  And  this  text  does  not 
affirm  it,  because  it  limits  their  stay  to  the  fourth  generation, 
and  the  ages  of  these  four  generations  are  delivered  by  Moses 
himself,  the  last  of  the  four.  It  is  plain  then  that  the  400 
years  in  round  numbers  include  the  stay  in  Canaan.  Theo- 
philus  then  and  all  those  who  ascribe  the  430  years  to  the 
sojourning  in  Egypt,  and  who  compute  7^0  years  from  the 
birth  of  Abraham  to  the  death  of  Moses,  are  refuted  by  these 
facts.  And  these  facts  shew  that  some  modern  writers  have 
very  unreasonably  doubted  this  portion  of  the  Hebrew  chro- 
nology, as  if  it  were  uncertain  how  the  period  of  430  years 
was  to  be  understood.  Those  who  cast  a  doubt  upon  this 
point  refuse  to  Moses  an  inspired  writer  (in  the  account  of 
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his  mother  and  father  and  grandfather)  that  authority  which 
would  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  a  profane  author  on  the 
same  occasion. 

The  dates  in  this  period  ascertained  in  Scripture  are  the 
following,  reckoned  from  the  birth  of  Abraham : 

Birth  of  Abraham  in  the  13l)th  year  of  Terah. 

10  Birth  of  Sarah. 

7o  The  Call. 

86  Birth  of  Ishmael. 

99  The  promise  renewed. 

100  Birth  of  Isaac. 

137  Death  of  Sarah  set.  127. 

140  Marriage  of  Isaac  get.  -10. 

160  Birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  Isaac  being  6!)  years  of  age. 

175  Death  of  Abraham  Bet.  175. 

200  First  marriage  of  Esau  set.  40. 

223  Death  of  Ishmael  set.  137. 

237  Jacob  set.  77  goes  to  Charran. 

(241)  Birth  of  Levi. 

251  Birth  of  Joseph. 

257  Jacob  set.  97  returns  to  Canaan  after  20  years'  service. 

268  Joseph  set.  17  sold  into  Egypt. 

280  Death  of  Isaac  a^t.  180. 

281  Joseph  set.  30  governor  of  Egypt. 

289  Birth  of  Kohath,  at  least  before  the  descent  into  Egypt. 

290  Jacob  set.  130  goes  into  Egypt. 
307    Death  of  Jacob  set.  147- 

360    Death  of  Joseph  a^t.  110. 
(378)  Death  of  Levi  set.  137. 

422    Death  of  Kohath  set.  133. 

425    Birth  of  Moses  80  years  before  the  exode. 

465    Moses  set.  40  fled  to  Midian. 

505    The  Exodus  430  years  after  the  Call,  Moses  being  80,  Aaron  83. 

545  Death  of  Miriam  in  the  first  month  of  the  40th  year,  of  Aaron 
set.  123,  of  Moses  set.  120,  in  the  1 1th  month  of  the  40th 
year.  Miriam  was  at  least  10  years  older  than  Moses;  which 
would  place  her  birth  about  the  year  415,  when  37  years 
had  passed  from  the  death  of  Levi. 

The  two  generations  between  Levi  and  Moses  are  variously 
divided  by  chronologers,  but  as  the  sacred  historian,  the  sole 
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authority,  is  silent,  the  precise  years  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  Amram  cannot  be  known. 

After  the  death  of  Moses  a  chasm  occurs  in  the  Scripture 
chronology.  We  are  not  informed  what  was  the  duration  of 
the  government  of  Joshua  and  the  Elders  and  of  the  inter- 
regnum or  anarchy  which  followed.  Josephus  makes  this 
period  43  years,  computing 

y- 

To  the  division  of  the  lands    .5 

To  the  death  of  Joshua 20 

Interregnum  or  anarchy     18 

43 

The  notices  in  Scripture  shew  that  this  period  was  not  very 
long.  The  division  was  45  years  after  the  second  year  from 
the  Exode.  When  Caleb  was  85  years  old.  The  time  of  the 
anarchy  included  all  the  days  of  the  elders  lolio  overlived  Joshua 
and  lasted  till  all  that  generation  loere  gathered  to  their  fathers 
and  there  arose  another  generatioyi  which  knew  not  the  Lord. 
Caleb  and  Joshua  might  be  both  the  same  age,  about  40  at 
the  Exode ;  which  would  bring  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the 
30th  year  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Although  the  anarchy 
lasted  till  the  elders  who  overlived  Joshua  were  dead,  yet 
Othniel,  who  was  a  military  leader  in  the  sixth  year  after  the 
death  of  Moses,  survived  the  anarchy  48  years.  And  Phineas 
was  priest  during  the  anarchy,  who  was  at  least  20  years  of 
age  in  the  last  year  of  Moses,  when  the  priesthood  was  pro- 
mised to  his  posterity.  His  father  Eleazar  died  soon  after 
the  death  of  Joshua.  The  interval  then  between  the  death  of 
Moses  and  the  first  servitude  may  be  pretty  accurately  filled 
although  the  years  will  be  assigned  upon  conjecture  and  not 
upon  testimony. 

From  the  first  servitude  to  the  death  of  Samson  the  years 
are  clearly  expressed  in  Scripture. 

y- 

1  Servit.  Mesopot 8 

Othniel 40 

2  Servit.  Moab 18 

Ehud    80 

Shamgar 

3  Servit.  Canaan      20 
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y- 

Deborah  and  Barak     ...  40 

4  Servit.  Midian 7 

Gideon 40 

A  himeleeh     3 

Tola 23 

Jair 22 

5  Servit.  Aramon     18 

Jephthah   6 

Ibzan    7 

Elon      10 

Ahdon  8 

6  Servit.  Philist.  40 


Samson 


I^'o 

120 

390 

The  years  of  Samson  are  expressly  included  in  the  last  Ser- 
vitude. He  judged  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines  20  years. 
Those  who  reckon  the  years  of  Samson  exclusive  of  the  40 
enlarge  the  period  to  410  years,  contrary  to  the  authority  of 
Scripture. 

We  then  arrive  at  a  second  chasm  between  the  death  of 
Samson  and  the  election  of  Saul.  In  this  interval  occurred  the 
government  of  Eli,  the  abode  of  the  ark  at  Kirjath-jearim, 
and  the  government  of  Samuel,  Scripture  supplies  20^  7'" 
for  the  absence  of  the  ark  after  the  death  of  Eli,  and  assigns 
some  years  to  the  government  of  Samuel  between  the  death 
of  Eli  and  the  election  of  Saul.  The  child  Samuel  grew  before 
the  Lord — when  Eli  was  very  old  and  heard  all  that  his  sons  did 
mifo  all  Israel.  He  began  therefore  to  prophesy  towards  the 
end  of  the  life  of  Eli.  But  he  was  old  before  the  election  of 
Saul.  The  20  years  of  the  ark  at  Kirjath-jearim  were  not 
the  whole  period  of  its  abode  there.  It  remained  till  the  reign 
of  David,  who  removed  it.  The  20  years  then  denote  the  time 
which  preceded  the  government  of  Samuel.  After  these  20 
years  he  gathered  Israel  to  Mizjyeh  and  judged  them  in  Mizpeh. 
Thirty-two  years  then  are  not  too  much  to  be  assumed  be- 
tween the  death  of  Eli  and  the  election  of  Saul;  a  space  within 
which  Samuel,  who  was  young  at  the  death  of  Eli,  became  old, 
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and  had  sons  grown  up  and  exercising  the  govei-nment.  The 
authority  however  of  Scripture  is  not  positive  for  the  insertion 
of  the  40  years  of  EH.  Some  modern  chronologers,  who  con- 
tract these  times  within  the  480  years,  make  the  years  of  EH 
conumerary  with  the  6th  servitude.  Thus  Usher  makes  EH 
and  Samson  contemporary  :  EH  succeeded  Abdon,  and  the 
death  of  EH  was  one  year  later  than  the  death  of  Samson. 
Du  Fresnoy  adopts  a  similar  arrangement,  and  places  the 
death  of  Samson  one  year  later  than  the  death  of  Eli.  Jose- 
phus,  however,  makes  the  years  of  Eli  subsequent  to  the  years 
of  Samson.  Theophilus,  Clemens,  Africanus,  Cyril,  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  also  reckon  the  years  of  Eli  distinct  from  the  years 
of  Samson.  Even  the  Jewish  chronology,  which  limited  the 
space  from  the  exode  to  the  temple  to  480  years,  yet  com- 
puted the  40  years  of  Eli  as  following  the  death  of  Samson. 
And  the  tenour  of  the  history  seems  to  require  it.  Samson 
is  twice  mentioned  as  judge  for  20  years.  Of  EH  it  is  said. 
And  he  had  judged  Israel  40  years.  These  governments  could 
scarcely  have  been  contemporary,  for  they  were  exercised  in 
the  same  part  of  the  country.  Eli's  station  was  at  Shiloh, 
in  Benjamin ;  on  the  borders  of  Benjamin ;  near  the  border 
of  the  Philistines.  Samson's  station  was  at  Zora,  between 
Zora  and  Eshtaol ;  in  the  camp  of  Dan ;  in  the  border  of 
Judah,  or  in  Judah  ;  or  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  EH, 
then,  and  Samson  both  governed  in  the  part  to  the  west  of 
Jordan  and  the  south  of  Samaria.  It  is  expressly  marked 
that  Samson  governed  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines;  during  the 
40  years  of  the  6th  servitude.  This  is  marked  nowhere  else 
and  in  no  other  judge;  but  the  contrary  is  plainly  declared  in 
the  case  of  all  of  them  in  detail,  and  in  the  general  sunnnary 
it  is  clearly  specified  that  the  first  five  servitudes  were  not 
included  in  the  governments  of  the  judges. 

This  second  break  therefore  is  variously  supplied  by  con- 
jecture. Josephus  makes  it  52  years,  reckoning  40  years  to 
EH  and  12  to  Samuel.  The  Jewish  chronology  followed  by 
Eusebius  computed  40  years,  and  included  Samuel  in  the 
years  of  Saul.  Africanus  seems  to  have  made  the  interval 
148  years;  the  Paschal  Chronicle  100;  Syncellus  80;  Hales 
72.  Usher,  who  omits  the  years  of  EH,  computes  21  years 
between  the  death  of  Eli  and  the  election  of  Saul.  Theophilus 
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has  63  years.  Those,  who,  with  Usher  the  Paschal  Chro- 
nicle and  Syncellus,  limit  the  space  between  Eli  and  Saul  to 
21  or  20  years,  are  at  variance  with  the  accounts  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  for  this  arrangement  would  give  to  Samuel,  who  began 
to  prophesy  while  a  child  towards  the  end  of  the  life  of  Eli, 
about  22  +  2 1  =  43  years  for  his  age  at  the  election  of  Saul. 
But  these  are  too  few  for  the  description.  The  12  years  in 
Josephus  and  Theophilus,  and  9  years  in  Clemens,  are  still 
more  erroneous. 

The  years  of  the  reign  of  Saul  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  in  the  Acts  his  reign  is  attested  to  have  been 
40  years.  Josephus  distinctly  ascribes  40  years  to  Saul.  He 
elsewhere  states  the  sum  of  the  regal  government,  including 
the  reign  of  Saul,  to  have  been  514  years.  But  as  the  other 
reigns,  from  David  to  Zedekiah  inclusive,  amount  in  Josephus 
to  473i/  6«  20^^,  this  will  leave  514  —  474  =  40  years  to  Saul. 

The  period,  then,  from  the  exode  to  the  temple  is  embar- 
rassed by  those  two  chasms  in  the  dates  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive, and  is  variously  delivered  by  chronologers. 

St.  Paul  gives  the  outline  of  the  period  : 

Forty  years  in  the  wilderness  40 

The  division  of  the  lands  (in  the  6"th  year) 6 

The  judges  to  Samtiel,  or  the  whole  time  between 


the  division  of  the  lands  and  Samuel  the  prophet.' 

Administration  of  Samuel  (no  years)  — 

Smd 40 

536 

Add  David    ...40\ 

Solomon  3  J  

579 
We  have  the  authority,  then,  of  St.  Paul  for  579  years  ex- 
clusive of  the  years  of  Samuel.  The  450  years  of  the  Apostle 
commence  at  the  division  of  the  lands  in  the  47th  year  after 
the  exode.  But  it  is  not  clear  when  they  terminate ;  whether 
at  the  call  of  the  child  Samuel  in  the  last  years  of  Eli,  or  whe- 
ther at  the  administration  of  Samuel  after  the  death  of  Eli. 
Now  as  we  have  seen  already  that  there  were  430  years  from 
the  first  servitude  inclusive  to  the  death  of  Eli,  if  these  450 
years  terminate  at  that  point,  they  will  leave  20  years  for  Joshua 
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and  the  elders,  and,  32  years  being  assumed  between  Eli  and 
Saul,  the  whole  period  will  be  Gil  or  G12  years.  Hales  sup- 
poses the  period  of  the  Apostle  to  end  at  the  call  of  the  child 
Samuel,  which  he  assumes  to  be  10  years  before  the  death  of 
Eli.  This  arrangement  throws  back  the  division  of  the  lands 
10  years  higher,  allows  30  years  for  Joshua  and  the  elders, 
and  enlarges  the  whole  period  to  621  years.  I  think  that  the 
other  interpretation  is  the  most  probable,  and  that  the  450 
years  extended  to  the  death  of  Eli. 

The  period,  then,  from  the  exode  to  the  temple,  founded 
on  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  and  on  the  Old  Testament 
narrative,  fluctuates  between  the  600  years  of  Eusebius  and 
628  years  arising  out  of  the  corrected  numbers  of  Josephus. 
The  truth  lies  somewhere  between  these  points.  We  may 
assume  6 1 2  years  as  the  most  probable ;  which  will  give  27 
years  to  one  of  the  two  undefined  periods  and  32  years  to  the 
other.  The  rest  of  the  outline,  40  years  of  Moses,  390  years 
for  the  judges,  40  for  Eli,  and  83  for  Saul  David  and  Solomon, 
is  supplied  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  If  any  should  object 
that  27  years  are  too  short  a  space  for  Joshua  and  the  elders, 
it  may  be  answered,  first,  the  terms  of  the  Apostle,  ws  eVecri 
vv ,  expressing  round  numbers,  do  not  fix  the  amount  to  a 
single  year,  and  would  be  equally  true  if  there  were  five  or 
six  years  more  than  that  number.  Secondly,  the  390  years 
of  the  judges  are  composed  of  1 7  periods ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  all  these  were  complete  years  without  a  deficiency. 
Many  of  them  might  be  current  years,  wanting  some  months 
of  the  complete  period ;  as  in  the  kings  many  reigns  wanted 
some  months  to  complete  the  years  expressed.  And  as  the 
first  98  years  in  the  kings  of  Israel  were  in  reality  no  more 
than  93  years,  so  the  390  years  of  the  judges  might  be  in 
reality  only  384  or  385.  The  450  years,  then,  of  the  Apostle, 
commencing  at  the  47th  year  from  the  exode  and  ending  at 
the  death  of  Eli,  might  contain  25  or  30  years  of  that  un- 
defined period  which  preceded  the  first  servitude. 

This  extended  term  of  612  years  is  inconsistent  with  the 
date  in  the  book  of  Kings,  which  reckons  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  in  the  4th  year  of  Solomon  to  be  in  the  480th  year 
after  the  children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
But  the  computation  of  St.  Paul  delivered  in  a  solemn  argu- 
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ment  before  a  Jewish  audience,  and  confirmed  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  history  in  the  book  of  Judges,  outweighs  the 
authority  of  that  date ;  and  we  may  agree  with  Jackson  and 
Hales  in  rejecting  it.  A  term  of  300  years  mentioned  by 
Jephthah,  which  commenced  at  the  39th  year  from  the  exode 
and  terminated  at  his  own  time,  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
612  years,  if  we  understand  it  in  round  numbers.  The  actual 
period  to  the  election  of  Jephthah  would  be  347  years ;  which 
might  here  be  called  300,  as  the  term  430  years  is  on  another 
occasion  called  400  years. 

The  kings  of  Judah,  from  Rehoboam  to  Zedekiah  both  in- 
clusive, reigned  393^  G"*  according  to  the  current  years  marked 
in  Scripture,  but  389^  !"»  in  actual  computation.  This  space 
may  be  divided  into  five  periods.  The  first  period  extends  to 
the  accession  of  Athaliah  and  Jehu ;  the  second  to  the  death 
of  Amaziah ;  the  third  to  the  6th  year  of  Hezekiah  and  9th 
of  Hoshea ;  the  fourth  to  the  death  of  Josiah  ;  and  the  fifth 
to  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 

The  reigns  of  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  began  in  the  same 
year.  The  reigns  of  Athaliah  and  Jehu  also  began  together. 
The  first  six  reigns  therefore  in  Judah  were  equal  to  the  first 
eight  in  Israel.  *'  But,"  Hales  remarks,  "  it  appears  that  the 
"  six  of  Judah  amount  to  95  years,  and  the  eight  of  Israel  to 
"  98.  Consequently  three  years  must  be  reti'enched  from  the 
"  latter,  to  reduce  them  to  an  equality  with  the  former." 
Accordingly  he  "  subtracts  one  year  from  each  of  the  reigns 
"  of  Baasha  Ela  and  Omri,  which  are  thereby  reduced  from 
"  current  to  complete  years.  And  this  reduction  is  warranted 
"  by  the  correspondences ;  for  Baasha  began  to  reign  in  the 
"  3rd  of  Asa,  and  Elah  in  the  2(jth  of  Asa ;  which  gives 
"  Baasha  23  years  complete.  Elah  was  slain  in  the  27th  of 
"  Asa.  He  reigned  therefore  only  one  year  complete,  and 
"  Zimri  and  Omri  reigned  in  succession  from  the  27th  to  the 
"  38th  of  Asa,  or  only  1 1  years  complete."  All  this  is  very 
manifest.  But  for  similar  reasons  we  must  deduct  two  years 
from  the  95  of  Judah,  which  were  only  93.  For  the  collected 
reigns  of  Jehosaphat  and  Jehoram  were  in  reality  only  31 
years  complete  instead  of  33. 

Some  dates  within  this  pciod  require  notice.  1  The  "  36th 
of  Asa."  This  is  examined  in  the  following  Table  at  B.  C.  941. 
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2  Forty-two  years  for  the  age  of  Ahaziah  are  wrong  on  ac- 
count of  another  passage,  whore  it  is  given  "  22  years;"  and 
on  account  of  the  age  of  his  father,  who  died  at  40.  3  For 
the  "  17th  of  Jehosaphat"  see  the  Table  at  the  year  896. 
4  The  "  18th  of  Jehosaphat  was  the  1st  of  Joram."  This  is 
evidently  impossible;  for  between  the  accession  of  Jehosaphat 
and  the  accession  of  Joram  son  of  Ahab  are  1 8  years  com- 
plete of  Ahab  and  two  years  of  Ahaziah.  5  For  the  "  2nd 
of  Jehoram"  see  the  Table  at  895.  6  The  phrase  "Jehosaphat 
being  then  king  of  Judah"  we  may  perhaps  explain  thus  : 
Jehoram  began  to  reign  while  his  father  was  yet  living  (as  in 
the  accession  of  Solomon),  and  Jehosaphat  died  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  25th  year,  which  is  therefore  the  1st  of 
Jehoram. 

In  the  second  period  are  three  reigns  and  a  space  of  75 
years,  from  the  accession  of  Athaliah  to  the  death  of  Ama- 
ziah,  and  the  corresponding  reigns  in  Israel  give  the  same 
amount.  Within  this  period  the  "  SJth  of  Joash"  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  other  dates.  Usher  here  again  solves  the 
difficulty  by  supposing  the  son  to  be  taken  into  consortship 
with  the  father.  For  this,  laowever,  there  is  no  authority ; 
and,  if  this  had  been  so,  the  16'  years  of  Jehoash  would  still 
have  been  sole  years  and  distinct  from  the  years  of  his  father''s 
reign.  The  Septuagint,  however,  has  the  "39th  year;"  which 
might  be  the  true  reading. 

In  the  third  period  the  only  difficulty  consists  in  adjusting 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  to  the  corresponding  reigns  in  Ju- 
dah; and  the  question  to  be  decided  is  this,  whether  the  death 
of  Amaziah  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  1 2  years  in 
Judah  and  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II  by  an  inteiTCgnum  of 
23  years  in  Israel,  or  whether  there  was  no  intei'regnum  after 
Amaziah  and  only  1 1  years'  interregnum  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam.  Hales  argues  for  the  double  interregnum  in  the 
following  manner:  "  Jeroboam  II  began  to  reign  in  the  15th 
"  year  of  Amaziah,  and  reigned  41  years.  He  died  therefore 
"  in  the  1 6th  of  Uzziah.  But  Zachariah  his  son  succeeded 
"  him  in  the  38th  of  Uzziah  ;  consequently  the  interregnum 
"  in  Israel  lasted  38— 16  =  22  years.  Amaziah  survived  Joash 
"  1 5  years.  He  died  therefore  in  the  1 6th  of  Jeroboam.  But 
"  Uzziah  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  the  27th  of  Jeroboam ; 
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'*  therefore  from  the  death  of  Amaziah  to  the  accession  of 
"  Uzziah  there  was  an  interregnum  of  27  —  16  =  11  years." 
If  that  date,  the  27th  of  Jeroboam,  is  genuine,  there  was 
undoubtedly  an  interregnum  of  12  years  (rather  than  11)  in 
Judah,  and  of  23  (rather  than  22)  in  Israel.  Accordingly 
Du  Fresnoy  and  Le  Brun  Desmarettes,  like  Hales,  suppose 
the  double  interregnum  of  1 1  and  22  years.  But  this  inter- 
regnum of  1 1  or  12  years  in  Judah  is  not  to  be  discerned  in 
the  Scripture  narrative  ;  and  an  interregnum  of  23  years'" 
duration  in  Israel  between  Jeroboam  and  his  son  is  not  pro- 
bable. And  Josephus,  who  knows  no  interregna,  reads  "  the 
14th  year  of  Jeroboam."  We  may  concur,  then,  with  Jackson 
Des  Vignoles  and  Mr.  Greswell  in  rejecting  that  date,  the 
27th  of  Jeroboam,  as  corrupt. 

It  is  said  of  Ahaz  that  his  accession  was  at  20  years  of  age. 
Josephus  has  the  same  numbers.  But  as  Hezekiah  was  25  at 
his  accession  and  Ahaz  36  at  his  death,  these  dates  suppose 
Ahaz  to  be  only  11  at  the  birth  of  his  son.  The  reading  of 
the  Septuagint,  25  for  20,  removes  the  difficulty,  and  makes 
Ahaz  41  at  his  death  and  16  at  the  birth  of  his  son  Hezekiah. 

The  amount  of  the  fourth  period  is  clearly  marked  in  Scrip- 
ture and  in  Josephus.  But  the  ages  of  the  five  last  kings  of 
Judah  may  require  some  notice.  Josiah  was  eight  years  old 
at  his  accession.  He  could  not  be  more,  because  his  father 
Anion  died  at  24  years  of  age.  But  Josiah  died  at  39,  leav- 
ing Eliakim  25  years  of  age,  Jehoahaz  23,  and  Zedekiah  10. 
Eliakim  again  died  at  36,  leaving  Jeconias  18  years  of  age; 
the  years  therefore  of  Eliakim  cannot  be  abridged'*.  The  fol- 
lowing numbers  result  from  these  ages : 


b  The  genealogy  stands  thus  : 

Hamutal^=^=  Josiah  —  Zebudah 

slain  wt.  39 


I  1 

(Zedekiah  T  Jehoahaz  T  Ehakim  =:=  Nehushta 

JMattaniah  J  Shallum  Jer.  ■<  Jehoiakim 

captured  a-t.  .32]  XXII.  11.        [oh.  ajt.  3(3 
[  died  in  Egypt 

r  Jehoiakin 
J  Jeconias 
I  Conias 
L  released  from  prison  jet.  55. 
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Anion  was  1 G  ^  t  Josiah 

Josiah 14  V  at  the  birth  of  X  Eliakim 

Eliakim  ...18)  v  Jeconias 


We  may  assume  that  Amon  was  22  complete  and  Josiah  8 
complete  at  their  respective  accessions;  and  that  Eliakim  was 
only  entering  his  25th  year  and  Jeconias  commencing  his  1 8th. 
This  will  lessen  the  difficulty.  Josiah  might  be  15  at  the  birth 
of  his  son. 

The  amount  of  the  fifth  period  from  the  death  of  Josiah  to 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  is  determined  by  Usher  to  about 
22^  O*"  25'^.  In  this  period  the  positions  of  all  the  preceding 
epochs  are  first  ascertained,  by  measuring  the  dates  of  Scrip- 
ture with  profane  testimony.  The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
was  still  current  70  years  before  the  1st  of  Cyrus  (according 
to  Scripture  reckoning)  at  Babylon.  We  are  enabled,  how- 
ever, to  bring  Scripture  and  profane  accounts  to  a  still  nearer 
coincidence,  by  comparing  the  history  of  Zedekiah  and  Jehoi- 
akin  with  the  dates  assigned  to  the  Babylonian  kings  by  the 
Astronomical  Canon. 

The  37th  year  of  Jehoiakin's  captivity  in  the  25th  day  of 
the  12th  month  fell  within  the  1st  year  of  Evil-Merodach. 
This  25th  day  of  the  12th  month  was  in  reference  to  the 
months  of  the  Hebrew  year,  and  marked  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary. But  as  the  1st  of  Evil-]\ferodach  was  dated  from 
Jan.  11  B.C.  561,  this  would  be  February  5(il.  And  as 
Zedekiah  began  to  reign  about  June,  the  captivity  of  Jehoi- 
akin  necessarily  commenced  in  June,  and  consequently  his 
37th  year  in  June  562,  since  it  was  still  current  in  February 
following.  But  if  his  37th  year  commenced  in  June  562,  his 
captivity  is  fixed  to  June  B.  C.  598 ;  the  11th  year  of  Zede- 
kiah was  completed  in  June  587,  and  the  month  Ah,  in  which 
the  temple  was  destroyed,  was  in  July  587:  which  refutes  the 
date  of  Usher,  B,  C.  588,  for  the  burning  of  the  temple,  be- 
cause, if  this  event  had  occurred  in  that  year,  the  37th  of 
Jehoiakin's  captivity  would  have  commenced  in  June  563, 
and  the  12th  month  and  25th  day  would  have  fallen  in  Fe- 
bruary 562,  before  the  accession  of  Evil-Merodach.  Again, 
it  refutes  the  date  of  Jackson  and  Hales,  B.  C.  586,  because 
in  that  case  the  37th  year  would  have  commenced  in  June 
561,  and  February  of  that  37th  year  would  have  fallen  in 
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560,  which  would  rather  belong  to  the  second  year  of  Evil- 
Merodach. 

The  captivity  of  Zedekiah  being  determined  to  June  587, 
the  accession  of  Rehohoam,  389y  1'"  before,  is  fixed  to  May 
97^ ;  and  we  ascend  from  thence  to  the  dates  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding epochs,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  Table. 

B.  C.      A.  M.  y. 

[4138]  Adam     1656 

[2482]     1656    The  Deluge  352 

[2130]    2008    Birih.  oi  Abraham     75 

[2055]    2083    The  Call     430 

[1625]    2513    The  Exode     40 

[1585]    2553    Death  of  ilfos^s [27] 

[1558]  [2580]  First  Servitude     430 

[1128]  [3010]  Death  of  ^^i     [32] 

1096    [3042]  Election  of  >S'«?(?  (May  or  June)     40 

1056    [d>0S2]  David  {AOy  6"^)     40 

1016    [^\22\  Solomon  (^^y  6'n) 40 

976    [3162]  Behohoam  (May)  3892'  l"* 


B.C. 
976 

y- 
1 

Rehoboam  set.  41.   17  years. 

Jeroboam  22  years.  The  accession  of  Rehoboam  was 
prior  to  that  of  Jeroboam.  Hence  the  1st  of  Jeroboam 
was  conumerary  partly  with  the  1st  and  partly  with  the 
2nd  of  Rehoboam,  and  so  successively.  The  2nd  of  Asa 
commenced  before  the  21st  of  Jeroboam  was  ended, 
and  the  1st  of  Nadab  before  the  2nd  of  Asa  was  ended. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  22nd  of  Jeroboam  was  not 
complete.  The  1st  again  of  Baasha  commenced  before 
the  3rd  of  Asa  was  ended,  which  shews  that  the  2  years 
of  Nadab  were  not  complete.  These  two  first  reigns  in 
Israel,  instead  of  being  24  years,  were  less  than  23. 

974  1     3 

Three  years  of  good  conduct. 

972       5 

Invasion  of  Shishak,  5th  Rehoboam. 

959 

18 

Abijah  3  years.     18th  Jeroboam. 
The  18th  of  Jerob.  conumerary  with  the  1st  and  2nd 
of  Abijah. 

957 

20 

The  20th  of  Jerob.  conumerary  with  3rd  of  Abijah 
and  1st  of  Asa. 

956       21 

1 

Asa  41  years  before  the  20th  of  Jerob.  was  ended. 
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955 
954 

22 
23 

The  2nd  of  Asa  conumerary  with  the  22nd  of  Jero- 
boam and  the  1st  of  Nadab. 
Nadab  2  y.  2nd  of  Asa. 

The  3rd  of  Asa  conumerary  with  2nd  of  Nadab  and 
1st  of  Baasha. 

953 
947 

24 
30 

Baasha  24  y.  in  the  3rd  of  Asa. 

The  10th  of  Asa.  Tenth  year  of  peace.  After  these 
years  the  Ethiopian  war  followed.  The  spoil  which  was 
offered  in  the  15th  of  Asa  in  the  3rd  month  seems  to 
be  part  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Ethiopians,  which 
would  fix  the  victory  of  Asa  to  about  his  14th  year. 
After  this  victory  Judah  had  rest,  and  no  more  war 
(that  is,  with  the  Ethiopians,)  till  the  35th  of  Asa.  The 
Ethiopian  war  was  followed  by  a  league  with  Ben- 
Hadad  made  in  the  16th  of  Asa  and  36th  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom,  or  in  his  26th  year,  a  little  before  the  death 
of  Baasha.     See  941. 

942 
941 

931 

35 
36 

46 
47 

Covenant  with  God  in  the  15th  of  Asa. 

(Asa's  league  with  Ben-Hadad  son  of  Tahrimon  son 
of  Hezion  king  of  Syria  in  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Asa,  when  he  was  threatened  with  war  by  Baasha.  As 
in  the  36th  of  Asa  Baasha  was  dead,  we  must  either 
correct  the  numbers  "  26th"  and  place  these  transac- 
tions in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Baasha,  or  we  must 
understand  them  (with  most  commentators)  to  mean 
the  36th  year  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  which  would 
place  the  league  with  Ben-Hadad  in  the  16th  year  of 
Asa.) 

The  26th  of  Asa  reached  the  1st  of  Elah. 
The  24th  of  Baasha.     Elah  2  y.  26th  of  Asa. 

930 

The  27th  of  Asa  conumerary  with  the  2nd  of  Elah  and 
the  1st  of  Omri  in  Tirzah. 

Elah  slain  in  the  27th  of  Asa.  Zimri  7  days  in  the 
27th  of  Asa.     Omri  12  years. 

926 
922 

51 

The  31st  of  Asa  marks  the  foundation  of  Samaria  by 
Omri,  which  was  accordingly  begun  in  the  5th  year  of 
his  reign.     He  reigned  in  Tirzah  till  the  6th  year. 

55 

The  35th  of  Asa.  And  there  was  no  more  war  (after 
the  defeat  of  the  Ethiopians  about  the  14th  of  Asa) 
until  the  35^A  of  Asa.  This  appears  to  mean  war  with 
the  Ethiopians,  with  whom  therefore  in  the  35th  year 
war  was  renewed. 
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919 

58 

The  38th  of  Asa  conum.  with  the  1  st  of  Ahab,  who 
began  to  reign  before  the  38th  of  Asa  was  ended. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  1 2th  of  Omri  was  not  com- 
plete; for,  since  the  27th  of  Asa  had  commenced  before 
the  death  of  Elah  (see  930),  it  is  evident  that  the  38th 
of  Asa  had  commenced  before  the  11th  of  Omri  was 
concluded. 

Ahab  22  y.  38th  of  Asa.  Consequently  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Jeroboam  to  the  accession  of  Ahab  were  not 
quite  58  years.  But  the  reigns  in  Israel  are  22  +  2  +  24 
+  2  +  12  =  62  years.  Whence  it  is  manifest  that  these 
reigns  were  of  current  years  and  not  complete,  and  that 
more  than  4  years  are  to  be  deducted  from  their  amount. 

918 

59 

Asa's  disease  in  his  39th  year. 

The  2nd  of  Ahab  commenced  in  the  39th  of  Asa. 

916 

61 

Death  of  Asa  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign. 
The  4th  of  Ahab  contemporary  with  the  41st  of  Asa 
and  1st  of  Jehoshaphat. 

915 

62 

Jehoshaphat  25  y.  set.  35  in  the  4th  of  Ahab.  The  reigns 
of  Jehoshaphat  and  Jehoram,  which  were  25  +  8  =  33 
years  current,  were  only  24  +  7=31  complete;  for  Ahab 
began  to  reign  in  the  38th  of  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  in  the 
4th  of  Ahab.  But  the  5th  of  Joram  was  the  1st  of  Jeho- 
ram and  the  11th  of  Joram  was  the  last  year  of  Jehoram. 
Between  the  accession  then  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  death 
of  Jehoram  his  son  are  1 8  years  of  Ahab,  2  of  Ahaziah, 
and  1 1  of  Joram;  making  31  years  complete  instead  of  33. 

913 

64 

Book  of  the  Law  read  in  the  3rd  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  7th  of  Ahab  conumerary  partly  with  the  3rd  and 
partly  with  the  4th  of  Jehoshaphat. 

898 

79 

Jehoshaphat  goes  out  with  Ahab  against  Ben-Hadad 
king  of  Syria,  at  the  close  of  his  18th  year. 

Ahab  slain  in  battle  by  the  Syrians.  His  22nd  year 
would  be  completed  in  the  19th  of  Jehoshaphat. 

896 
895 

80 

The  19th  of  Jehoshaphat  conumerary  partly  with  the 
22nd  of  Ahab,  partly  with  the  1st  of  Ahaziah. 
Ahaziah  2  years. 

82 

Joram  in  Israel  12  y.  Translation  of  Elijah.  He 
was  present  at  the  last  sickness  of  Ahaziah,  and  yet  was 
translated  before  the  Moabite  war.  His  translation  then 
and  the  succession  of  Elisha  may  be  placed  in  the  1  st 
year  of  Joram  king  of  Israel.  Elisha  continued  to  pro- 
phesy about  60  y.  See  837-  Elijah  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  and  may  have 
prophesied  24  years. 
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894 
891 

83 

86 

(Jehoshaphat  assists  Joram  against  Moab,  about  the ' 
22nd  year  ending  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  2nd  beginning 
of  Joram.) 

(The  25th  of  Jehoshaphat.)  The  1st  of  Jehoram,  8  y. 
aet.  32,  in  the  5th  of  Joram ;  the  5th  of  Joram  being  co- 
numerary  with  the  25th  current  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the 
1st  commencing  of  Jehoram. 

884 

93 

(The  8th  of  Jehoram.)  Ahaziah  aet.  22  one  year.  In 
the  12th  of  Joram,  or  the  11th  of  Joram.  Jehoram's 
death  therefore  happened  before  the  11th  of  Joram  was 
concluded. 

The  12th  of  Joram  conum.  with  the  year  of  Aha- 
ziah. The  Syrian  war.  Hazael  had  murdered  Ben- 
Hadad.  He  smote  Israel  in  the  days  of  Jehu,  ap- 
proached Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Joash,  oppressed 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Jehoahaz,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ben-Hadad  II  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoahaz.  Hazael  might  reign  B.  C.  886 — 840  about 
46  years. 

883 

94 

Athaliah  6  years. 
Jehu  28  years. 

877 

100 

Athaliah  slain  in  the  7th  year.  Joash  aet.  7  reigns 
40  years. 

The  7th  of  Jehu  is  conum.  with  the  1st  of  Joash,  con- 
sequently his  28th  year  is  conum.  with  the  22nd,  and 
the  accession  of  Jehoahaz  is  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  23rd  of  Joash. 

855 

122 

The  23rd  of  Joash  coincides  with  the  1st  of  Jehoahaz. 
Jehoiada  is  still  Hving  in  the  23rd  of  Joash.  He  died 
9st.  130. 

Jehoahaz  17  years  in  the  23rd  of  Joash. 

839 

138 

To  the  39th  of  Joash  inclusive  from  the  accession  of 
Athaliah  there  are  in  Judah  6  +  39=45  y.  In  Israel 
from  the  same  epoch  are  28 -|-  17=45.  The  17th  then 
of  Jehoahaz  coincides  with  the  39th  of  Joash.  But  if 
the  accession  of  Jehoash  was  within  that  39th  year,  it 
follows  that  the  17th  of  Jehoahaz  was  not  complete. 

The  17th  of  Jehoahaz  not  completed.  Jehoash  16  years. 

838 

139 

The  40th  of  Joash  conum.  with  the  1st  of  Jehoash 
ending  and  the  2nd  beginning. 
The  2nd  of  Jehoash  commences. 

837 

140 

Amaziah  29  y.  set.  25  in  the  2nd  of  Jehoash.  The 
reign  of  Amaziah  commenced  towards  the  close  of  the 
2nd  of  Jehoash. 

K  2 
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The   2nd   of  Jehoash  concluded  and   the  3rd   com- 
mencing.    Elisha  dies  in  the  reign  of  Jehoash.     After 
his  death  Jehoash  thrice  defeated  Ben-Hadad   son  of 
Hazael,  as  Elisha  had  predicted  to  Jehoash  in  the  be-  1 
ginning  of  his  reign.                                                                 i 

823 

154 

The  15th  of  Amaziah  commenced  towards  the  close  | 
of  the  16th  of  Jehoash,  and  contained  the  accession  of 
Jeroboam  II. 

The  1 6th  of  Jehoash  concluded.     Jeroboam  II  41  y. 
in  the  1 5th  of  Amaziah. 

809 

168 

The   29th    of  Amaziah.      He    survived   Jehoash   15  i 
years.                                                                                        \ 

The  14th  of  Jeroboam  II  ends  and  the  15th  begins 
in  the  29th  of  Amaziah.   Whence  it  appears  that  the  15 
years  which  are  said  to  have  elapsed  from  the  death  of 
Jehoash   to   the   death  of  Amaziah  were   only  current 
years,  and  that  the  29th  of  Amaziah  was  complete. 

808 

169 

Uzziah  52  y.  set.  16.                                                          | 
The   1st  of  Uzziah  contained    partly  the   15th   and 
partly  the  16th  year  of  Jeroboam  II. 

783 

194 

The  26th  of  Uzziah  contained  part  of  the  40th  and 
part  of  the  41st  year  of  Jeroboam  II.                                  j 

771 

206 

The  38th  of  Uzziah  contained  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Zachariah. 

As  the  15th  of  Jeroboam  II  ended  in  the  1st  year  ofi 
Uzziah,  his  41st  ended  in  the  27th  of  Uzziah.      But  as 
Zachariah  began  to  reign  (6  months)  in  the  38th,  there 
remains  an  interregnum  in  Israel  of  about  1 1  years. 

770 

759 

757 

207 

218 
220 

The  39th  of  Uzziah  contained  the  end  of  Zachariah, 
the  month  of  Shallum,  and  the  beginning  of  the  1st 
year  of  Menahem. 

Zachariah  is  slain  by  Shallum  in  the  39th  year  of  j 
Uzziah.     Shallum  reigned  a  month  in  the  39th  of  Uz- 
ziah, and  was  slain  by  Menahem  in  the  39th  of  Uzziah. 
Menahem  10  y. 

The  50th  of  Uzziah  coincides  with  the  1st  of  Pekaiah. 

Pekaiah  2  y.  in  the  50th  of  Uzziah.    Since  the  1st  of 
Menahem  began  in  the  39th  of  Uzziah,  his  10th  began 
in  the  48th  and  was  completed  in  the  49th ;  and  some 
short  interval  must  have  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Menahem  and  the  accession  of  Pekaiah. 

The  52nd  of  Uzziah  conum.  with  the  1  st  of  Pekah. 
Pekah  20  years  in  the  52nd  of  Uzziah. 
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756 

TIT 


221 


236 


738 


239 


730 


247 


726 


251 


723 


722 


721 


254 


Jotham  16  y.  set.  25  in  the  2nd  of  Pekah. 


The  16th  of  Jotham  not  complete;  for  the  1st  of 
Ahaz  began  in  the  17th  of  Pekah.  Ahaz  reigned  16 
years,  and  was  20  years  of  age  ;  but  more  properly  25 
years  of  age,  as  in  the  Septuagint. 

The  17th  of  Pekah  contained  partly  the  16th  of  Jo- 
tham partly  the  1st  of  Ahaz. 


The  4th  of  Ahaz.  In  his  reign  the  kings  of  Damas- 
cus were  ended  by  the  Assyrians.  One  dynasty  reigned 
for  eleven  generations.  These  reigns  might  occupy  300 
3^ears.  But  the  succession  had  been  interrupted  by 
Hazael.     See  8S4. 

The  20th  of  Pekah,  if  completed,  would  contain  partly 
the  3rd  and  partly  the  4th  of  Ahaz.  Pekah  is  slain  in 
the  20th  of  Jotham,  that  is,  in  the  20th  year  from  Jo- 
thara's  accession. 


The  12th  of  Ahaz  is  made  the  first  of  Hoshea.  But 
if  the  1st  of  Hoshea  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  12th, 
his  fourth  year  would  commence  at  the  close  of  the 
15th  of  Ahaz.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  16th  of  Ahaz 
was  not  complete,  because  the  1st  of  Hezekiah  began 
within  that  4th  year  of  Hoshea. 

Hoshea  9  years  in  the  12th  of  Ahaz.  And  as  Pekah 
was  slain  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  of  Ahaz  (see  738), 
it  is  hence  collected  that  an  interregnum  of  9  years  cur- 
rent intervened  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea. 


The  16th  of  Ahaz  not  complete.  Hezekiah  29  y. 
set.  25.  The  4th  of  Hezekiah  was  the  7th  of  Hoshea, 
the  6th  was  the  9th.  The  1  st  therefore  was  in  the  4th. 
The  4th  of  Hoshea  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
of  Ahaz,  and  ended  in  the  beginning  of  the  1st  of 
Hezekiah. 


The  4th  of  Hezekiah  commenced  at  the  close  of  the 
7th  of  Hoshea. 

Samaria  is  besieged  in  the  4th  of  Hezekiah,  which  was 
the  "Jth  year  of  Hoshea. 


255 


256 


The  5th  of  Hezekiah  at  the  close  of  the  8th  of  Ho- 
shea.    Second  year  of  the  siege  of  Samaria. 


The  6th  of  Hezekiah  commenced  towards  the  close  of 
the  9th  of  Hoshea. 

Samai-ia  is  taken  at  the  end  of  three  years,  in  the  6th 
of  Hezekiah,  that  is,  the  9ih  year  of  Hoshea. — Taken  in 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  of  Hezekiah. 
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713 

264 

28¥ 

In  the  14th  of  Hezekiah  Sennacherib  invaded  Judasa. 
His  sickness  was  after  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib.  He 
reigned  therefore  29  years  complete. 

697 

Manasseh  55  y.  set.  12. 

642 

335 

Amon  set.  22  two  years. 

640 

337 
349 

Josiah  31  y.  set.  8. 

628 
623 

Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy  in  the  13th  of  Josiah. 

354 

The  18th  of  Josiah  begins  about  May  B.  C.  623. 

In  the  18th  year  of  Josiah  the  book  of  the  Law  was 
read,  the  Passover  solemnly  kept,  the  altar  at  Bethel  de- 
stroyed. The  18th  of  Josiah  was  the  358th  year  ac- 
cording to  the  current  years  of  the  reigns  of  Judah,  but 
the  354th  according  to  the  complete  years.  If  the  18th 
year  began  in  May  B.  C.  623,  the  Passover  of  that  18th 
year  would  fall  in  March  or  April  622. 

622 

609 
606 

368 

Death  of  Josiah.  From  the  age  of  his  son  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  reigned  31  y.  complete.  And,  if  his  death 
occurred  in  May  609,  his  accession  is  placed  at  May 
640.  Jehoahaz  3'",  Jehoiakim  IOy  6m  15''  from  August 
609. 

371 

The  4th  of  Jehoiakim  from  Aug.  606.  The  23rd  year 
from  the  13th  of  Josiah.  The  deportation  of  Daniel  was 
in  the  3rd  of  Jehoiakim.  Whence  we  may  place  the  ex- 
pedition of  Nebuchadnezzar  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd 
and  beginning  of  the  4th  year,  in  the  summer  of  B.  C. 
606.  In  the  4th  y.  of  Jehoiakim  Baruch  writes  the 
book. 

605 

372 

The  5th  of  Jehoiakim  from  Aug.  605.  In  the  9th 
month  in  the  5th  y.  Baruch  reads  the  book,  while  the 
king  sat  in  the  ivinter  house — Nov.  or  Dec.  605. 

598 

587 
...... 

379 
390 

The  1 0th  of  Jehoiakim  is  completed  in  Aug.  599. 
The  11th  not  complete.  Jehoiakin  3^  set.  18.  from 
March  to  June  598.  Taken  in  the  8th  year  of  the  king 
of  Babylon ;  which  was  therefore  current  in  Scripture 
computation  in  June  598.  Zedekiah  11  y.  set.  21.  His 
1 1  years  began  in  June  598,  because  they  were  com- 
pleted in  June  587. 

The  11th  year  of  Jehoiakin's  captivity  commences  in 
June  588.  Ezekiel  prophesies  against  Tyre  in  the  11th 
year  on  the  1  st  day  of  the  month ;  against  Egypt  in  the 
11th  year  on  the  1st  day  of  the  3rd  month; — March 
and  May  587.     The  1 1th  year  of  Zedekiah  is  completed 
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in  June  587.  Jerusalem  is  taken  on  the  9th  day  of  the 
4th  month.  The  temple  is  burnt  on  the  10th  day  of  the 
5th  month  Ab  in  587-  The  12th  year  of  Jehoiakin's 
captivity  commences  at  the  capture  of  Zedekiah.  Eze- 
kiel  prophesies  on  the  5th  day  of  the  10th  month  Dec. 
587  and  on  the  1st  day  of  the  12th  month  Feb.  586. 

573 

EzekieVs  vision  in  the  '•25th  year  of  our  captivity  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  AOth  day  of  the  month,  in  the 
\4th  year  after  that  the  city  was  smitten.  The  25th  year 
began  in  June  574,  and  the  1st  Hebrew  month  is  March 
573.  The  city  was  smitten  in  June  587,  the  14th  year 
began  in  June  574  and  was  current  till  June  573. 

561 

The  37th  year  of  Jehoiakin's  captivity  began  in  June 
B.C.  562;  the  26th  day  of  the  12th  month,  or  the  27th 
day,  Adar  or  Feb.  561,  fell  within  the  first  year  of  Evil- 
Merodach,  whose  reign  is  dated  from  January  11  B.C. 

561. 

— _— 

y-  y- 

Rehohoam 17 

18  Abijah 3 

21  Asa 41 

62  Jehoshaphat (25) 24 

86  Jehoram  (8) 7 

93  Ahasia/i  1 

94  Athaliah 6 

100  Joash 40 

140  Amaziah 29 

169  Uzziah 52 

221  Jotham  (16) 15 

2S6  Ahaz    (16) 15 

251  HezeUah 29 

280  Manasseh 55 

335  Anion  2 

337  Josiah 31 

^6Q  Jelioaliaz 3"-^  ^ 

Jelioiakim 11 

JeJioiaJcin  3™ 

Zedekiah   11 


^22^  l*" 


B.C. 
976 
959 
956 
915 
891 
884 
883 

877 

837 

808 

756 

741 

726 

697 

642 

640 

["609 

I  609 

I  598 

U98 


(May) 


(May) 

(May) 

(Aug.) 

(March) 

(June) 


(393  6)   389  1 
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§  6  Kings  of  Sparta. 
The  date  of  Apollodorus  for  the  kings  of  Sparta,  so  far  as 
we  can  trust  the  numbers  of  Eusebius,  may  be  probably  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  manner. 


y-  y- 

1  Eurysihenes   42 

\^  Agts (31) 

74  Echestratus    35 

109  Lahotas 3? 

146  Doryssus 29 

175  Agesilaus    44 

219  Archelaus 60 

279  Teleclus 40 

319  Alcamenes  first 10 

328 


y- 

1  Procles . . 
52  Sous 
*  Eurypon 


51 


127  Prytanis 49 

176  Eunomus 45 

221  Charilmis 60 

281  Meander 38 

.319  Theopompus  first 10 


Agid^. 

2  EuRYSTHENES.  According 
to  Lacedaemonian  accounts  Ari- 
stodemus  himself  lived  to  reign 
at  Sparta.  Miiller  conjectures 
that  Apollodorus  took  into  the 
account  the  reign  of  Aristode- 
mus,  and  allowed  him  a  year. 
But  this  is  very  uncertain.  We 
shall  see  other  instances  in  which 
Apollodorus  is  at  variance  with 
Spartan  accounts,  and  he  might 
be  so  in  this.  Herodotus  attests 
the  guardianship  of  Theras,  and 
his  migration  from  Sparta  after 
the  minors  had  assumed  the  go- 
vernment. Eurysthenes  and  Pro- 
cles both  survived  Temenus,  and 
lived  till  ^pytus  son  of  Cres- 
phontes  was  grown  to  manhood. 
Apollodorus  assigns  to  Eurysthe- 
nes only  42  years ;  but,  if  Procles 
reigned  51,  Eurysthenes  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  preserved  by 
Cicero  reigned  52.  The  twin 
brothers  were  said  to  have  mar- 
ried twin  sisters. 

3  Agis  subdued  the  Helots. 
Miiller  conjectures  that  the  He- 
lots were  an  aboriginal  race  sub- 
dued at  a  very  early  period,  and 


Proclid^. 

2  Procles  was  more  eminent 
than  his  brother,  and  died  one 
year  before  him.  This  tradition  in- 
validates the  chronology  of  Apol- 
lodorus, who  makes  Procles  live 
9  years  longer  than  his  brother. 
The  twin  brothers  were  hostile  to 
each  other. 

According  to  Ephorus  the  bro- 
thers divided  Laconia  into  six 
parts  ;  one  of  the  six,  Amy  else, 
they  gave  to  a  confederate,  who 
had  aided  the  Dorians  in  the  con- 
quest ;  Sparta  they  reserved  for 
their  own  residence ;  to  the  other 
four  districts  they  appointed  go- 
vernors, who  were  to  recruit  the 
deficient  numbers  by  admitting 
strangers  into  the  commonwealth. 


3  Sous.  Since  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles  died  within  a  year  of 
each  other,  Agis  and  Sous  were 
contemporary;  and  hence  the  war 
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that  they  immediately  passed  over 
to  the  Dorians  as  slaves.  But 
this  conjecture  is  at  variance  with 
Theopompus,  w^ho  affirms  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  when  they 
conquered  the  Achseans,  and  the 
Thessalians  when  they  conquered 
the  Perrhcebi  and  Magnetes,  were 
the  first  who  reduced  to  slavery 
the  former  occupiers  of  the  coun- 
try. But  this  would  not  be  true, 
if  the  Achseans  themselves,  some 
generations  before  the  Trojan 
war,  had  reduced  to  this  kind  of 
slavery  the  aborigines  of  Laconia. 

From  Agis  the  kings  of  this 
line  were  called  Agidse.  The  mi- 
gration of  Grais  son  of  Echelatus 
was  referred  to  this  reign.  Lesbos 
was  occupied  about  5 1  years  after 
the  Return  :  which  would  suffi- 
ciently agree  with  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Agis. 

It  is  evident  that  Pausanias 
did  not  limit  the  reign  of  Agis  to 
a  single  year,  and  the  acts  ascribed 
to  Agis  render  so  short  a  reign 
improbable.  Wherefore  we  may 
here  supply  the  deficient  years 
which  are  required  to  complete 
the  period  of  Apollodorus. 

4  EcHESTRATus.  The  Cynu- 
rian  territory  was  conquered  in 
his  reign. 

5  Labotas.  The  Argive  war 
ensued  in  this  reign. 


6  DoRYSsus.  Pausanias  relates 
of  Doryssus  and  his  successor 
that  they  reigned  for  short  pe- 
riods ;  but  Apollodorus  followed 
different  authorities,  since  he  as- 


PrOCLIDjE. 

of  Agis  with  the  Helots  was 
ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Sous. 
A  war  with  the  Clitorians  in  this 
reign  is  recorded  by  Plutarch. 

4  EuRYPONorEuRYTiON.  Not- 
withstanding the  eminence  of 
Sous,  the  kings  of  this  branch 
were  not  named  from  him,  but 
Eurypontida  from  Eurypon. 

A  long  war  with  the  Arca- 
dians of  Mantinea  occurred  in 
this  reign.  From  the  narrative 
of  that  war  it  appears  that  Man- 
tinea  was  already  under  a  popular 
government. 


5  Prytanis.  War  with  the 
Argives.  This  war  with  the  Ar- 
gives  in  the  reigns  of  Labotas 
and  Prytanis,  and  the  wars  with 
the  Arcadians  in  the  preceding 
reigns  of  Agis  Sous  and  Eury- 
pon, are  those  to  which  Aristotle 
refers ;  by  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  prepared  for  the 
discipline  of  Lycurgus. 

6  EuNOMus  or  Polydectes. 
Eunomus  appears  to  be  a  ficti- 
tious name.  Prytanis  was  the 
grandfather  of  Charilaus,  as  we 
know  from  Simonides.   It  is  pro- 
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signed  29  -f  44= 73 years  to  these 
two  reigns. 

7  Agesilaus.  The  account  of 
Pausanias  is  that  Agesilaus  reign- 
ed only  a  short  time,  and  that  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgus  fell  within 
his  reign.  But  here  ApoUodorus 
differed,  according  to  whom  Age- 
silaus reigned  44  years  and  died 
110  years  before  the  Olympiad  of 
Coroehus,  or  two  years  before  the 
birth  of  Charilaus.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  thus  speaks  of  his  reign : 
"  ApoUodorus  says  that  Homer 
"  is  reported  to  have  lived  100 
"  years  after  the  Ionic  migration, 
"  in  the  reign  of  Agesilaus  son 
"  of  Doryssus  at  Spaiia."  Ac- 
cording to  the  dates  in  Eusebius 
Agesilaus  began  to  reign  in  the 
115th  year  after  the  Ionic  colo- 
nies and  died  in  the  159th, 
which  may  be  reconciled  with 
Clemens.  ApoUodorus  probably 
placed  the  birth  of  Homer  at  100 
years  after  the  Ionic  migration, 
and  his  acme  in  the  reign  of  Age- 
silaus. 


8  Archelaus.  Contemporary 
with  Charilaus,  with  whom  he 
took  ^gys.  Archelaus  and  Cha- 
rilaus are  joined  together  as  con- 
temporary in  an  oracle  reported 
by  ffinomauSj  which  perhaps  re- 
fers to  their  joint  conquest  of 
^gys. 


PrOCLIDjE. 

bable  that  Polydectes  was  the 
father,  and  that  Eunomus  was 
another  name,  or  a  poetical  de- 
scription, for  Polydectes.  But 
when  Polydectes  the  real  father 
of  Charilaus  came  to  be  inserted 
in  the  list  in  addition  to  Euno- 
mus, this  Eunomus  became  the 
grandfather  of  Charilaus,  and  this 
interpolated  generation  threw 
back  Prytanis  the  real  grandfa- 
ther one  generation  higher.  No 
distinct  acts  are  ascribed  to  Eu- 
nomus and  Polydectes.  Their 
reigns  are  said  to  have  been 
short  and  peaceful.  That  there 
was  a  cessation  of  war  between 
the  time  of  Prytanis  and  the  le- 
gislation of  Lycurgus  may  be 
collected  from  Aristotle.  From 
the  mutilated  account  in  Euse- 
bius we  may  suspect  that  Apol- 
lodorus  agreed  with  Simonides 
as  in  the  order  so  in  the  number 
of  these  reigns.  The  father  of 
Charilaus  has  a  short  reign  in 
Pausanias,  but  45  years  in  Euse- 
bius, and  only  75  years  remain 
to  complete  the  period  of  Apol- 
lodorus  between  the  death  of 
Procles  and  the  accession  of  Pry- 
tanis. These  might  have  been 
distributed  between  Sous  and  Eu- 
rypon. 

7  Charilaus.  ApoUodorus 
places  the  beginning  of  his  life 
and  I'eign  108  years  before  the 
Olympiad  of  Coroehus.  Sosibius 
gives  him  64  years  and  places 
his  accession  only  97  years  be- 
fore that  epoch.  Charilaus  par- 
ticipated in  the  acts  of  Lycurgus. 
Aristotle,  having  mentioned  two 
wars,  an  Argive  and  an  Arca- 
dian, which  preceded  the  legisla- 
tion of  Lycurgus,  refers  to  the 
change  effected  by  the  legislator 
in  the  time  of  Charilaus.  In  this 
reign   the   Lacedaemonians    had 
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9  Teleclus.  Amyclse  Pharis 
and  Geronthrse  had  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Achseans, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Teleclus  son 
of  Archelaus  were  subjected  by 
the  Dorians.  The  war  with  Amy- 
clae  was  noticed  by  Aristotle  in 
his  account  of  the  Laconian  po- 
hty.  Not  long  after  the  conquest 
of  Amyclse  Teleclus  was  slain  by 
the  Messenians. 

10  Alcamenes.  In  his  reign 
Helos  was  finally  subdued.  It 
seems  therefore  that  on  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Helots  by  Agis  200 
years  before  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  permitted  to  remain, 
and  that  they  were  now  finally 
destroyed  or  removed.  Helos  it- 
self remained  to  the  time  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Xenophon,  perhaps 
as  a  fortress  on  the  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  Alcamenes 
commanded  in  the  first  expedi- 
tion of  the  Messenian  war ;  but 
before  the  5th  year  he  was  dead. 
By  this  account  the  earliest  date 
for  his  death  would  be  B.C.  742. 
In  Apollodorus  he  has  38  years, 
and  the  10th  is  current  in  July 
776.  The  last  year  then  would 
fall  upon  748,  and  Apollodorus 
places  his  reign  at  least  six  years 
too  high.  If  Alcamenes  reigned 
38  years,  they  were  at  about 
B.C.  779-742.'  In  Eusebius  Al- 
camenes has  37  years  ;  and  Eu- 
sebius, or  Diodorus,  by  an  error 
in  the  numbers  placed  his  death 
yet  28  years  higher,  at  776,  and 
33  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  which  he  bore  a  part. 

11  PoLYDORUs.  According  to 
Pausanias  already  quoted  he  suc- 
ceeded Alcamenes,  between  743 
and  739.  That  he  was  contem- 
porary with  Theopompus   is   at- 
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war  with  Tegea.     In   that  war 
Charilaus  was  taken  prisoner. 

8  NicANDER  son  of  Charilaus 
has  39  years  in  Sosibius,  38  in 
ApoUodorus  and  in  Suidas. 


9Theopompus.  The  first  Mes- 
senian war  began  in  the  reigns 
of  Alcamenes  and  Theopompus. 
Apollodorus  gives  to  Theopom- 
pus 47  years,  which  are  placed  at 
B.  C.  785—739.  Sosibius  dates 
his  accession  15  vears  lower,  at 
B.  C.  770.  The  'date  of  Apollo- 
dorus is  refuted  by  the  incidents 
of  the  Messenian  war.  Theopom- 
pus survived  the  conclusion  of 
that  war  upon  the  testimony  of 
Tyrtseus,  and  probably  lived  till 
B.C.  718.  If  then  he  reigned 
47  years,  they  would  commence 
at  B.  C.  765,  and  Sosibius  is 
nearer  the  truth.  Theopompus 
however  might  begin  to  reign  in 
770,  where  Sosibius  places  him, 
six  years  after  the  Olympiad  of 
Coroebus,  and  might  reign  52 
years,  till  the  year  718. 

Theopompus  instituted  the  E- 
phori.  The  date  of  Eusebius  for 
the  first  ephor,  anno  1259  B.C. 
752,  might  fall  upon  the  14th 
year  of  Theopompus.  Herodotus 
asci'ibes  the  institution  to  Lycur- 
gus.  This  difference  may  be  re- 
conciled. The  ephori  might  exist 
in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  but 
might  receive  new  powers  from 
Theopompus.  That  Theopompus 
was  the  founder  of  their  political 
importance  is  determined  by  Ari- 
stotle. 
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tested  by  Plutarch.  After  the 
first  Messenian  war  part  of  the 
lands  of  Messenia  were  divided 
among  the  Lacedfemonians,  and 
according  to  some  very  probable 
accounts  an  augmentation  of  the 
Spartan  lots  was  made  by  Poly- 
dorus.  Within  the  reign  of  Po- 
lydorus  colonists  were  sent  to 
Crotona  and  Locri,  and  the  co- 
lony at  Tarentum  was  planted  by 
Phalanthus.  Crotona  was  found- 
ed by  the  Achseans  in  B.C.  710, 
Locri  about  the  same  time.  We 
may  suppose  that  Spartans  par- 
ticipated in  those  two  colonies. 
Tarentum  was  founded  after  the 
first  Messenian  war.  If  the  re- 
port which  Aristotle  has  pre- 
served, that  there  were  once 
10,000  Spartans,  was  ever  true, 
we  might  suppose  that  it  was  true 
in  the  reign  of  Polydorus,and  that 
9000  remained,  after  those  colo- 
nies had  been  sent  to  Italy. 

12  EuRYCRATES.  During  his 
reign  the  Messenians  remained 
in  submission  to  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians. 

13  Anaxander  reigned  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Messenian 
war.  He  commanded  against  Ari- 
stomenes,  and  still  directed  af- 
fairs in  the  last  year  of  the  war. 

14  EuRYCRATES  II.  In  his 
reign  an  unsuccessful  war  with 
Tegea. 

15  Leon.  Contemporary  with 
Agesicles,  and  in  the,  generation 
preceding  Croesus. 
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10  Zeuxidamus.  Grandson  of 
Theopompus.  He  might  succeed 
his  grandfather  about  B.C.  71 8, 
a  few  years  before  the  death  of 
Polydorus.  He  w^as  therefore 
contemporary  partly  with  Poly- 
dorus and  partly  with  Eury- 
crates. 


11  Anaxidamus.  In  his  reign 
the  Messenians  fly  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  is  accordingly  con- 
temporary with  Anaxander ;  and 
survives  B.  C.  668. 

12  Archidamus.  Contempo- 
rary with  Eurycrates  II  of  the 
other  house. 

13  Agesicles.  Herodotus  at- 
tests that  in  the  reigns  of  Leon 
and  Agesicles  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  unsuccessful  in  a  war  with 
Tegea. 


Anaxandrides  and  Ariston  probably  began  to  reign  about 
B.C.  560.  Their  predecessors  Leon  and  Agesicles  may  accord- 
ingly be  referred  to  about  590  or  600.  According  to  the 
dates  of  Pausanias  for  the  first  Messenian  war  the  five  reigns 
from  Polydorus  to  Leon  inclusive  occupied  about  180  years, 
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or  liG  years  to  each ;  the  five  contemporary  reigns  from  Theo- 
pouipus  to  Agesicles  210  years,  or  42  years  to  each  reign  :  a 
proportion  exceeding  the  usual  amount.  But  as  the  date  of 
Pausanias  for  the  first  Messenian  war  is  confirmed  by  the 
time  of  Polychares,  the  reigns  of  this  period  seem  to  belong 
to  those  cases  in  which  an  average  proportion  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  average  proportion  is  obtained  when  the  longer 
reigns  of  some  are  compensated  by  the  shorter  reigns  of 
others.  But  this  compensation  only  happens  in  long  tracts  of 
time,  comprehending  all  the  vicissitudes  of  turbulent  and 
quiet  periods,  or  of  longer  and  shorter  lives,  such  as  will  be 
found  in  a  long  series  of  reigns.  An  average  may  be  nearly 
true  of  20  or  30  successive  reigns,  and  yet  may  not  be  true  of 
five'^.  But  it  will  be  said  that  in  the  preceding  times  the 
Spartan  reigns  exceed  the  average  proportion.  From  the 
Return  to  Alcamenes  inclusive  10  reigns  of  the  A gidce  occupy 
by  the  reduced  date  of  Callimachus  307  years,  giving  30|- 
years  to  each ;  and  eight  reigns  to  Nicander  inclusive  in  the 
line  of  the  Proclidce  have  278  years,  or  34f  to  each.  The 
whole  series  of  1 8  reigns  to  the  death  of  Leonidas  B.  C.  4  80 
gives  in  568  years  3H,  and  of  13  reigns  to  the  death  of  Age- 
sicles cir.  B.  C.  560  gives  in  488  years  37i  to  each.  We  may 
answer,  that  an  average  rule  which  is  founded  on  the  succes- 
sions in  elective  governments,  as  the  Roman  or  German  em- 
perors, and  especially  on  elective  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
as  the  popes  of  Rome,  is  not  to  be  applied  to  hereditary  suc- 
cessions ;  and  that  even  hereditary  reigns,  where  no  cases  of 
disputed  succession  occur,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  a 
standard  obtained  from  cases  of  disturbed  succession.  In 
applying,  then,  an  average  standard  d,  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  history  are  to  be  considered ;  and  in  these 
Spartan  reigns  from  Aristodemus  to  the  Persian  wars  we  may 

c  See  the  Philolog.  Mus.  vol.  I  p.  87.  tual   amount  of  a  single   reign   in   the 

Five  kings  of  France  of  the  House  of  series. 

Bourbon  reigned  A.  D.  1589 — 1792,  d  Newton  had  assumed  the  mean 
204  years;  giving  an  average  of  50f  length  of  reigns  to  be  19  years.  Hales 
years  to  each.  Six  kings  of  England  vol.  I  p.  304.  gives  a  list  of  ten  cases 
A.D.  1199  -1399  occupy  200  years,  or  from  which  he  obtains  22^  years  as  the 
33^  years  to  each  reign ;  being  exactly  average  standard.  The  first  three,  how- 
equal  to  generations.  An  average  pro-  ever,  of  the  cases  adduced  are  taken 
portion  is  still  more  inapplicable  to  any  from  periods  of  fabulous  history;  his 
one  particular  reign ;  and  an  average  9th  is  taken  from  the  Geiman  emperors, 
obtained  from  the  collective  amount  of  who  are  elective.  These  being  rejected, 
20  or  30  reigns  may  not  exhil)it  the  ac-  and  the  enquiry  being  limited  to  known 
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admit  the  argument  of  Hales,  that,  there  being  one  minority 
in  the  Agidce  and  two  minorities  in  the  ProclidcB,  the  reigns 
may  be  taken  as  equal  to  generations. 


§  7  Greek  Poets, 

The  early  epic  poetry  of  the  Greeks  may  be  distributed 
into  three  classes;  in  the  first  we  may  place  the  vfxvoi.  or 
T€\eTaC,  in  the  second  the  ^j()ic  c^cle,  and  in  the  third  the 
works  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  together  with  those  poems  which, 
although  not  included  in  the  Epic  cycle,  yet  described  the 
same  subjects. 

Of  the  early  composers  of  liymni  or  their  works  nothing  sa- 
tisfactory can  now  be  known.  They  were  referred  however  to 
the  earliest  times.  Glen  was  the  most  ancient  composer  of 
hymni.  The  poet  Linus  also  preceded  Orpheus.  Orpheus 
himself  was  an  Argonaut ;  Musaeus  was  his  contemporary ; 
but  of  Orpheus  Linus  and  Musseus  no  genuine  works  remained. 
Those  which  were  circulated  under  their  names  were  spurious 
compositions,  the  productions  of  after-times.  Paraphos  was 
accounted  earlier  than  Homer ;  Olympus  was  referred  to  the 
age  of  Orpheus  ;  but  the  works  ascribed  to  him  belonged  to  a 
later  Olympus,  whose  time  may  be  determined  with  better 
certainty,  and  who  may  be  placed  about  fifty  years  after  the 
Olympiad  of  Ooroebus. 

The  Epic  cycle  described  by  Proclus  and  referred  to  by 
other  grammarians  comnienced  at  the  Theogony,  proceeded 
through  the  heroic  times,  describing  the  actions  of  Hercules 
and  Theseus,  the  Theban  and  Trojan  wars,  the  fortunes  of 
the  Grecian  chiefs  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  concluded  with 
the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca  and  the  adventures  of  his  son 


times  and  hereditary  successions,  a  larger 
average  may  be  obtained. 

In  the  following  Table  the  first  three 


examples  are   taken  from  Hales;   the 
fifth,  from  Blair  and  Du  Fresnoy : 


1  Kings  of  France  A.D.  987—1792 

2  . Spain  A.D.  1027—1788 

3  Scotland  A.  D.  938— 1G25 

4  England  A.D.  lOCG— 1819 

5  Portugal  A.  D.  1089—1577 

6  Agida  from  B. C.  5G0  to  B.  C.  2G5 

7  Proclidm  B.C.  560—240 

3Iean  length  of  reigns  in  hereditary  successions 


Reigns, 

Years. 

To  each. 

32 

80G 

25 

32 

761 

24 

33 

687 

21 

32 

754 

23i 

17 

489 

28f 

11 

295 

27 

12 

320 

26| 

1G9 

4112 

24i 
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Telegonus.  The  poets  by  whom  this  scries  of  actions  was  de- 
scribed were  called  the  cyclic  poets,  and  their  works  the 
cyclic  poems.  All  the  works  however  in  which  these  subjects 
were  treated  were  not  included  in  the  epic  cycle.  But, 
although  all  were  not  included,  the  epic  cycle  differed  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  poems  in  the  third  class  only  in  name. 
In  that  cycle,  which  was  probably  formed  by  the  Alexandrian 
critics,  it  was  proposed  to  exhibit  a  connected  series.  When 
two  or  more  poems  were  found  upon  the  same  argument,  only 
one  would  be  received.  The  compilers  of  the  collection,  when 
a  choice  was  offered,  would  select  that  which  was  most  conve- 
nient for  their  purpose.  Hence  Proclus  observes  that  the 
poems  of  this  collection  were  not  chosen  for  their  poetical 
merit  but  for  their  fitness  in  supplying  the  connexion.  The 
works  then  which  were  omitted  were  not  of  less  authority 
than  the  others.  The  Theogony  of  Hesiod  was  not  inferior  to 
the  poem  of  that  title  which  was  received  into  the  cycle.  The 
Heracleia  of  Oinsethon  and  the  Heracleia  of  Pisander  were  of 
equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  critics  as  records  of  the 
acts  of  Hercules.  The  selection  of  one  would  be  no  dispa- 
ragement to  the  other.  But,  when  this  epic  cycle  was  once 
formed,  it  would  naturally  happen  that  the  works  contained 
in  it  would  be  more  generally  read  than  the  others,  and  the 
cyclic  poems  would  be  preserved,  while  some  others  had  pe- 
rished. Hence  the  whole  collection  survived  till  the  time  of 
Proclus,  and  might  be  extant  as  late  as  A.  D.  450,  when  Pro- 
clus was  40  years  of  age. 

The  works  included  in  the  cycle  were  not  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  composed, 
but  solely  with  reference  to  the  order  of  events.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  poets  themselves  in  their  chronological 
order,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  survey  the  principal  poems 
the  titles  of  which  remain ;  placing  them  in  the  order  pre- 
scribed by  Proclus.  The  following  catalogue  contains  nearly 
all  the  titles  of  the  cyclic  poems;  but,  as  it  cannot  now  be 
known  in  every  case,  when  more  than  one  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject occurs,  which  was  received  and  which  omitted,  there  are 
some  in  the  list  which  did  not  belong  to  the  cycle. 

§  1  Theogonia.     The  cyclic  Theogonia  was  distinguished  from 
that  of  Hesiod. 
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§  2  TitanomacJda. 
§  3  Gigantomachia. 

These  three  titles  are  arranged  with  certainty.     In 

the  next  fourteen  poems  the  order  is  not  so  evident. 

Some  of  them  describe  contemporary  actions;  others 

embrace  long  periods  of  time. 
§  4  Naupactica.     So  named  from  the  author,  as  the  Gypria 

were  named  from  the  author.     The  'Hotai  jueydAat,  a 

poem  attributed  to  Hesiod,  described  the  same  subjects 

as  the  Naupactica. 
§  5  Phoronis. 
§  6  Danais. 
§  7  Corinthiaca. 
§  8  Alcmcsonis. 
§  9  yEpmiius. 
§  10  Heracleia  Cyiia^thoms. 
§11  Heracleia  Pisandri. 
§  12  Ot)(aAtas  aAcocrts. 
§  13  Minnas. 
§  14  Atthis. 
§  15  Tkeseis. 
§  IG  Amazonia. 
§  17  Argonautica.     Although  no  testimony  remains  to  any 

early  poem  bearing  this  title,  yet  we  may  infer  that 

such  a  poem  once  existed  from  Herodorus,  who  lived 

before  Aristotle  and  composed  an  Argonautica  in  prose, 

doubtless  a  narrative  of  what  had  been  related  in  verse 

by  some  early  epic  poet. 
§  1 8  Europia.    This  and  the  next  three  poems  may  be  placed 

in  successive  order.     They  relate  to  Cadmus  CEdipus 

and  the  Theban  wars. 
§  19  GEdipodia. 
§  20  Thehais. 
§  2]  Epigoni. 
§  22  Cypria.     This  and  the  remaining  seven  poems  were  on 

the  tale  of  Troy.     They  were  all  in  the  cycle,  and  their 

order  is  fixed  by  Proclus. 
§  23  Ilias. 
§  24  Mthiopis. 
§  25  Ilias  par va.     Phocais.     Of  the  subject  of  the  Phocais  we 

have  no  information. 
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§  26  'WCov  Tiipcns. 

§  27  NoVroi. 

§  28  Odyssea. 

§  29  Telegonia.     A  sequel  to  the  Odyssey. 

In  this  catalogue,  which,  including  the  <i>(>iKah  mentioned 
in  §  25,  exhibits  the  titles  of  thirty  epic  poems,  the  most 
ancient  composition  is  undoubtedly  the  Iliad.  The  next  in 
antiquity  is  the  Odyssey.  Of  all  the  other  works  of  which 
the  time  is  ascertained  the  earliest  are  the  JEthiopis  and  the 
'lAtov  irepais,  the  author  of  which  flourished  in  B.  C.  775  ;  the 
latest  was  the  Telegonia,  which  may  be  placed  at  B,  C.  566. 
The  rest  are  either  poems  by  unknown  authors,  or  ascribed 
to  poets  of  uncertain  date.  The  poets  whose  time  is  uncer- 
tain are  considered  below.  They  may  be  placed  within  the 
limits  here  named,  B.  C.  775 — 566.  But  some  of  the  poems 
which  were  composed  by  unknown  authors  were  probably  of 
early  date,  for  a  reason  which  is  given  below ;  and  may  be 
assigned  a  place  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  period,  next  in 
time  to  the  Odyssey  or  the  works  of  Hesiod. 

Although  the  authors  of  these  works  lived  some  ages  after 
the  heroic  times,  yet  they  drew  from  the  compositions  of 
poets  older  than  themselves,  and  poets  who  were  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  facts  which  they  described.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  subjects  here  named  lies  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  heroic  age,  ascending  about  three  generations 
above  the  Trojan  war  and  proceeding  downwards  to  the 
second  generation  after  it.  But,  from  the  pictures  of  heroic 
manners  given  to  us  in  the  IHad  and  Odyssey,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  contemporary  bards  celebrated  the  actions  of  the 
heroes  with  whom  they  lived.  Those  poets  with  respect  to  the 
actors  in  the  scene  and  the  main  actions  performed  were  con- 
temporary witnesses ;  and  their  evidence  was  preserved  as  long 
as  their  compositions  existed.  But  when  their  works  came 
to  be  superseded  by  more  finished  poems,  in  which  their 
poetry  was  incorporated,  the  works  of  the  older  bards  natu- 
rally became  obsolete,  and  ceased  to  be  remembered, 

Hesiod  supplies  a  notice  of  himself.  His  father  inhabited 
^olian  Cyme,  from  whence  he  migrated  to  Ascra  in  Baotia. 
And  Cyme  itself  was  not  founded  till   150  years  after  the 
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Trojan  war.  Hesiod  according  to  some  opinions  was  contem- 
porary with  Homer ;  he  is  placed  before  him  by  some  ac- 
counts and  after  him  by  others.  The  weight  of  authorities  is 
in  favour  of  this  last  opinion.  The  dates  for  Homer  and 
Hesiod  when  adjusted  to  the  reduced  epochs  given  above, 
B.  0.  1 127  for  the  fall  of  Troy  and  B.  C.  988  for  the  Ionic 
migration,  will  produce  the  following  positions.  The  acme  of 
Homer,  taken  from  the  age  of  25  to  60  years,  will  fall  within 
B.  C.  962—927,  or  from  165  to  200  years  after  the  Trojan 
era.  Hesiod  will  be  placed  1 00  years  later,  according  to  the 
account  of  Porphyry  and  many  others,  and  his  flourishing 
period  will  occupy  B.  0.  859  —824,  from  268  to  303  years  after 
the  era  and  400  years  before  the  acme  of  Herodotus,  which 
may  be  taken  at  B.  C.  459 — 424. 

Of  the  following  poets  whose  times  are* known  the  earliest 
is  Arctinus.  Eugamon,  probably  the  latest  of  the  cyclic  poets, 
came  two  centuries  after  him.  But  during  a  large  portion  of 
these  200  years  the  first  elegiac  lyric  and  iambic  poets  were 
contemporary  with  the  epic.  Callinus  flourished  170  years 
before  the  last  cyclic  poet;  Archilochus  140  years;  Terpan- 
der  Alcman  and  Thaletas  a  century  before  him.  These  are 
combined  in  one  list,  according  to  the  probable  order  of  time, 
in  the  following  catalogue. 

1  Homerus.   [B.  0.  962— 927.] 

2  Hesiodus.  [B.  C.  859 — 824.] 

3  Arctinus  flourished  B.  C.  775 — 740.      For  his  works  see 

§  24.  26. 

4  GincBthon  B.  0.  765. 

5  Eumelns  B.  0.  761  —731.     See  his  works  §  2.  7.  18. 

6  Antimachus  of  Teos  B.  0.  753. 

7  Cercops. 

8  Asius  of  iSamos.       An  early  epic  poet,  quoted  by  Anti- 

ochus  Duris  and  Pausanias. 

9  Greo]p}iylus  ;    author  of  the  OtxaXtas  dXaxns.    see  §  1 2. 

Said  to  be  contemporary  with  Homer.  Similar  tradi- 
tions were  preserved  of  other  early  poets.  Stasinus  was 
contemporary  with  Homer  ;  and  Arctinus.  To  the  same 
class  of  tales  may  be  referred  the  more  celebrated  ac- 
count   that    Homer    and   Hesiod   were    contemporary. 
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Pisander  was  reckoned  older  than  Hesiod  ;  Cercops  con- 
temporary with  Hesiod  :  which  is  not  to  be  supposed  a 
mistake  of  Laertius,  arising  from  the  cause  which  Heyne 
assigns,  but  rather  a  tradition  of  the  earher  grammarians 
whom  Laertius  followed.  Those  accounts,  although 
fabulous,  yet  establish  that  these  were  early  poets.  The 
times  of  Arctinus  and  Pisander  are  known  ;  and  we  may 
infer  that  the  others  whose  age  is  not  known  flourished 
near  their  times,  within  the  period  of  the  cyclic  poets ; 
perhaps  not  earlier  than  Arctinus  and  yet  not  later  than 
Eugamon.  Within  these  limits  we  may  place  the  eight 
epic  poets  in  this  list  whose  age  is  unknown,  from  Cer- 
cops to  Hegesinus  inclusive. 

10  Stasinus  of  Cyprus  ;  author  of  the  Kinrpia  Itttj.  see  §  22. 

This  poem  was  probably  so  called  from  the  country  of 
its  author,  as  the  NaviraKTiKa  were  so  named  because  the 
author  was  of  Naupactus. 

1 1  Prodicus  of  Phocaa.     Reputed  the  author  of  the  Minyas. 

1 2  Diodorus  of  Erytlirce. 

13  Augias  of  Troezen.     Author  of  the  NoVrot. 

14  Hegesinus.     The  circumstance  that  he  wrote  an  Atthis  in 

epic  verse  which  was  quoted  as  authority,  but  which  was 
lost  before  the  time  of  Pausanias,  will  make  it  probable 
that  Hegesinus  belonged  to  this  period,  and  flourished  at 
least  not  later  than  Eugamon. 

15  Callinus.     Flourished  B.  C.  736—712. 

16  Archilochus.     The  remaining  accounts  refer  him  to  B.  C. 

708—665. 

17  Simonides  of  Amorgus.     Flourished  B.  C.  693 — 662. 

18  Tyrtceus  B.C.  683. 

1 9  Thaletas  B.  C.  690—660. 

20  Terpander  B.  C.  676—644. 

21  Pohjmnastm  B.C.  675 — 644. 

22  Alcman  B.C.  671—631. 

23  Aristoxenus  of  Selinus  B.  0.  628. 

24  Lesches  of  Mytilene  B.  C.  657- 

25  Xanthus.     A  lyric  poet  who  preceded  Stesichorus. 

26  Pisander  of  Camira  B.  0.  647 — 623. 

27  Arion  B.C.  625 — 610. 

28  Mimnermus  B.  C.  630—586. 

I.  2 
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29  Sa2)pho  B.  C.  611—592. 

30  Alcceus  B.C.  611. 

3 1  Damophyle  B.  C.  6 1 1 . 

32  Erinna  B.C.  611. 

33  Stesichorus  B.  C.  608. 

34  Chersias  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia.      Contemporary  with 

Periander,  who  reigned  B.  0.  625 — 585.  If  we  place 
Chersias  in  the  middle  of  that  period,  we  shall  refer  him 
to  B.  C.  605. 

35  Solon  B.  C.  594. 

36  Sacadas  B.  C.  586—578. 

37  Pythocritus  B.  0.  574—554. 

38  Eugammi  of  Cyrene  B.  C.  566. 

Concerning  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  we  should  desire  to 
know,  if  it  were  possible,  whether  they  were  composed  with- 
out the  aid  of  writing  ;  and  if  so,  at  what  time  they  were  first 
committed  to  writing,  and  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  they 
had  been  preserved  without  it.  That  the  Greeks  were  taught 
the  use  of  letters  by  the  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians  would  be 
probable,  even  if  no  tradition  remained  to  confirm  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  Syria  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  possessed  the  use 
of  writing  from  the  remotest  period.  But  from  the  two  last 
nations  the  Greeks  received  many  settlers  and  many  of  the 
arts  of  life ;  their  communications  with  them  began  in  the 
earliest  ages.  The  Phoenicians  in  particular  had  visited  the 
coasts  of  the  ^Egsean  sea  many  generations  before  the  Trojan 
war.  It  would  be  probable  from  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  settlers  would  carry  with  them 
this  art  among  others.  The  traditions  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves confirm  this,  and  point  to  the  East  as  the  source  from 
whence  they  derived  the  art.  The  invention  of  letters  is 
ascribed  to  Prometheus  by  -^schylus  ;  the  introduction  of 
them  to  Danaus  by  Anaximander,  Dionysius  of  Miletus, 
Hecatseus,  Pythodorus  ;  to  Cadmus  by  Herodotus,  Sophocles, 
Ephorus,  Aristotle,  and  by  Dionysius  quoted  in  Diodorus ;  to 
Palamedes  by  Stesichorus  and  Euripides.  Others  attributed 
them  to  Hermes  or  Cecrops  or  Linus  or  3Iusceus.  Mitford, 
after  Montfaucon,  truly  remai'ks  that  the  names  of  the  Greek 
letters  sufficiently  testify  that  they  came  from  Phoenicia. 
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At  what  time  the  Greeks  received  this  art  cannot  be  now 
determined;  but  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  account 
that  they  had  the  knowledge  of  letters  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Cadmus.  The  very  uncertainty  of  the  Grecian  traditions  is 
a  proof  that  this  art  had  been  introduced  at  a  period  very 
remote,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  authentic  information. 
But  although  known  to  the  Greeks  thus  early,  yet  INIitford  has 
shewn  very  sufficient  reasons  why  the  use  of  letters  made  slow 
progress  among  them.  Letters  might  be  known  130  years 
before  the  fall  of  Troy,  but  the  famiUar  use  was  not  practised 
till  long  after  it ;  and  we  may  admit  with  Wolf  and  Heyne 
that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  not  committed  to  writing  by 
their  author.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  led  to  enquire  when  writ- 
ten copies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  first  made.  Wolf 
refers  this  to  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  An  earlier  date,  how- 
ever, may  probably  be  assigned.  Letters  were  known  and 
used  even  in  Peloponnesus  in  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  who  en- 
acted that  his  laws  should  not  be  committed  to  writing ;  an 
unnecessary  provision,  if  writing  had  not  been  practised. 
Wolf  himself  acknowledges  that  the  art  of  writing  was  prac- 
tised soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  and  affirms 
that  perhaps  Arctinus  and  Eumelus,  but  certainly  Archilo- 
chus  and  Alcman  and  Pisander,  committed  their  works  to 
writing.  And  this  is  justified  by  the  circumstances.  For 
according  to  Cicero  Greece  was  filled  with  poets  and  musicians 
before  B.  C.  7-^0-  Fifty  years  later,  Deioces  delivered  his 
judgments  in  writing.  Indications  also  remain  that  the  Ho- 
meric poems  were  extensively  known  and  popular  in  Greece 
before  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  Lycurgus  was  said  by  early 
authorities  to  have  introduced  them  (or  at  least  the  Iliad) 
into  Peloponnesus.  They  had  been  celebrated  at  Sicyon 
before  the  time  of  Clisthenes,  who  was  tyrant  of  Sicyon  more 
than  thirty  years  before  the  accession  of  Pisistratus.  Solon, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Clisthenes,  had  already  intro- 
duced the  recital  of  Homer  at  Athens.  And  the  narrative 
concerning  Solon,  that  he  appealed  to  the  Homeric  Catalogue 
in  support  of  the  claim  of  the  Athenians  to  Salamis,  is  a  proof 
of  the  authority  of  these  poems ;  for,  whether  that  line  was 
interpolated  by  Solon,  or  whether  it  was  already  in  the  cata- 
logue, it  testifies  that  the  authority  of  the  Iliad  was  already 
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established,  if  the  states  of  Greece  were  likely  to  receive  it  as 
evidence. 

The  opinion,  then,  of  Wolf  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
not  committed  to  writing  till  the  times  of  the  Pisistratidse, 
and  that  written  copies  of  the  cyclic  poems  were  not  made 
till  after  that  period,  is  not  justified  by  facts  ;  and  is  even  in- 
consistent with  his  own  positions.  For  if  the  poets,  with 
whom  Greece  was  now  filled  according  to  Cicero,  had  begun 
to  apply  this  art  in  B.  C  70S,  when  Archilochus  flourished,  it 
is  not  likely  that  these  poems,  the  most  celebrated  and  fa- 
vourite compositions  of  the  Greeks,  would  remain  unwritten  for 
]  50  years  afterwards.  And  if  Pisander  certainly  committed 
his  works  to  writing,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  cyclic 
poets,  to  whom  probably  Pisander  himself,  undoubtedly  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  belonged,  were  not  preserved  in  writing 
till  a  century  after  Pisander. 

But  the  services  which  Pisistratus  rendered  to  the  Homeric 
poems  are  much  overstated  by  Wolf,  who  asserts  that  it  was 
the  unanimous  voice  of  all  antiquity  that  Pisistratus  first 
caused  them  to  be  committed  to  writing,  and  first  arranged 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  now  appear.  But  these  two 
propositions  (which  are  at  variance  with  his  own  admission 
just  before  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  properly  arranged 
in  Ionia  and  elsewhere  before  Solon's  time,  and  with  his  con- 
jecture that  they  were  probably  written  in  the  age  of  Solon 
and  Pittacus)  are  not  both  equally  justified  by  the  authorities 
produced.  For  in  all  the  list  of  testimonies  no  mention  is 
made  of  written  copies  except  in  a  single  passage  of  Josephus, 
who  does  not  name  Pisistratus.  The  whole  import  of  all  the 
other  passages  amounts  to  this,  that  Pisistratus  first  collected 
and  arranged  the  detached  poems  of  which  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  composed.  The  recitation  of  Homer  at  the 
Panathenaea,  a  fact  alluded  to  by  Isocrates,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly attested  by  Lycurgus,  is  attributed  by  another  account 
to  Hipparchus ;  and  Hipparchus  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the 
first  who  introduced  Homer  into  Attica.  This  account  then 
limits  the  services  of  the  Pisistratid?e  to  Attica  alone ;  and, 
if  Hipparchus  participated,  brings  down  the  collection  to  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Pisistratus,  The  library  which  he  was 
said  to  have  formed  was  at  Athens ;  and  in  the  same  age  a 
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contemporary  collection  is  recorded  of  Polycrates  of  Samos. 
Pisistratus,  then,  himself,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  and 
his  son  Hipparclius  after  him,  encouraged  learned  men  and 
poets.  A  library  was  formed  by  Pisistratus  containing  the 
works  of  the  epic  elegiac  lyric  and  iambic  poets,  and  among 
the  rest  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  detached  parts  of  which 
perhaps  were  then  first  collected  and  arranged  in  their  pre- 
sent order ;  but  as  the  collection  was  for  Athens  alone,  and 
had  no  reference  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  as  written  works 
of  other  poets  had  been  known  in  Greece  for  at  least  200 
years  before,  and  a  similar  library  at  that  very  time  was 
formed  at  Samos,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  the  works  of  all  others  the  most  celebrated,  were 
then  first  committed  to  writing. 

It  is  probable,  then,  that  these  poems  began  to  be  written, 
at  least  in  Ionia  and  ^olis,  as  soon  as  written  poetry  came 
to  be  in  use  ;  that  is,  between  B.  C.  776  and  B.  C.  700,  be- 
tween the  times  of  Arctinus  and  Archilochus.  But  if  the 
composition  of  these  poems,  or  at  least  of  the  Iliad,  is  rightly 
referred  to  B.  C.  962 — 927,  there  had  elapsed  a  space  of 
about  two  centuries,  during  which  they  existed  without  the 
aid  of  writing.  How  were  they  preserved  without  it  ?  Mit- 
ford,  founding  his  opinion  upon  Plato,  argues  that  by  the  aid 
of  poetry  and  music  the  memory  was  capable  of  retaining 
with  correctness  long  compositions.  And  Wolf  concurs  in 
the  opinion  that  Homer  could  be  accurately  preserved  with- 
out writing.  In  the  early  poetry  of  Greece  the  dotSos  recited 
his  own  compositions,  the  pa^c^bbs  the  compositions  of  others, 
with  precision.  In  those  times  the  memory,  being  the  only 
or  at  least  the  chief  depository  of  knowledge,  was  cultivated 
with  a  care  proportioned  to  its  necessity  and  importance  ; 
and  the  Grecian  bards  might  transmit  their  poetry,  as  the 
Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  transmitted  theirs,  without  the 
aid  of  letters.  The  rhapsodi,  a  class  of  persons  trained  to  the 
business  of  recitation,  received  from  the  dotSo?  the  composi- 
tions which  it  was  their  ofi&ce  to  recite,  and  acquired  by  prac- 
tice the  power  of  retaining  long  poems.  The  poems  of  Homer 
in  particular  were  sung  at  Chios  by  a  family,  or  rather  school, 
of  rhapsodists,  who  bore  from  their  functions  the  name  of 
Homeridw.     By  these  methods,  although  so  remote  from  the 
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habits  of  our  times,  the  works  of  Homer  might  be  preserved 
in  their  genuine  condition,  and  transmitted  through  four  or 
five  generations  from  the  time  of  the  poet  himself  to  the 
period  when  they  were  secured  in  written  copies  from  future 
accidents. 

Wolf  is  inconsistent  upon  this  subject.  He  asserts  fully 
the  power  of  the  memory,  and  affirms  that  Homer  without 
the  aid  of  writing  was  preserved  by  the  rhapsodi,  and  even 
that  the  genuine  text  may  be  restored.  And  yet  in  another 
place  he  contends  that  the  rhapsodi  corrupted  in  recitation, 
and  that  whole  books  of  the  Iliad  were  not  composed  by  the 
original  author.  He  argues  at  one  time  (what  may  perhaps 
be  true)  that  the  Iliad  was  originally  composed  in  detached 
portions,  and  afterwards  combined  into  one  poem  by  others ; 
and  that  marks  of  this  subsequent  combination  may  still  be 
traced,  in  the  want  of  coherence  and  consistency  in  some  of 
the  parts ;  at  another  time  he  rejects  the  last  six  books  of 
the  Iliad  as  spurious,  because  they  do  not  form  a  part  of  the 
original  argument.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  reason  is  here 
adduced  for  rejecting  these  books ;  for,  if  the  author  designed 
his  works  as  a  series  of  poems  on  one  subject,  but  not  as 
component  parts  of  a  single  poem,  there  could  be  no  oinginal 
argument  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  last  six  rha'p&odicB  might  be 
genuine,  although  they  are  not  promised  in  the  exordium  of 
the  Iliad.  And  this  circumstance,  that  they  are  not  pro- 
mised in  the  introductory  lines,  is  not  only  no  proof  that  these 
parts  of  the  Iliad  are  spurious,  but  is  an  argument  that  the 
exordium  itself  is  genuine ;  for,  if  it  had  been  composed  by  a 
Stao-KevaoTTjs,  it  would  have  been  adapted  with  more  minute 
accuracy  to  the  body  of  poetry  which  was  to  follow.  And 
yet  Wolf  admits  that  an  unity  of  stylo  and  manner  pervades 
the  whole  Iliad.  The  same  answer  may  be  given  to  his  objec- 
tion that  the  catalogue  is  unnecessary.  Both  the  catalogue 
and  the  six  last  books  are  quoted  not  less  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  poem  by  ancient  authorities. 

The  opinion  of  Heyne,  that  several  rhapsodi  originally  com- 
posed the  songs  out  of  which  the  Iliad  was  compiled,  is  still 
less  tenable.  This  opinion  is  merely  founded  on  the  proba- 
bility that  a  long  poem,  composed  and  at  first  preserved  with- 
out the  aid  of  writing,  might  not  be  the  work  of  one  man. 
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But  to  this  we  may  oppose  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Iliad 
itself.  There  are  doubtless  in  the  long  series  of  the  Iliad 
many  lines  which  might  be  pruned  away  ;  many,  which  may 
be  interpolations  ;  although  the  indications  of  this  are  more 
rare  than  we  might  expect.  But  yet  the  general  fabric  of 
the  whole,  the  unity  of  style,  not  merely  in  the  structure  of 
the  verse  and  language  (which  is  a  less  decisive  argument), 
but  still  more  in  the  thoughts  and  characters  and  images, 
mark  the  poems  of  which  the  Iliad  is  composed  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  single  mind. 

That  the  Odyssey  was  composed  by  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
was  the  persuasion  of  the  early  Greeks.  It  is  quoted  with- 
out suspicion  by  Plato  Aristotle  and  others.  But  among  the 
Alexandrian  critics,  as  it  should  seem,  the  question  arose, 
whether  the  author  of  the  Iliad  was  also  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey.  Aristarchus  appears  to  have  held  that  they  were 
both  composed  by  Homer ;  since  in  some  passages  of  the 
Venetian  schoha,  which  for  the  most  part  follow  his  autho- 
rity, reasons  are  offered  against  the  opinion  of  those  who  gave 
the  Odyssey  to  another  poet.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
that  opinion  which  may  be  gathered  from  those  passages  are 
for  the  most  part  frivolous  and  insufficient.  Strabo  Plutarch 
Pausanias  Athenseus  never  notice  it ;  Seneca  mentions  it  with 
contempt.  Some  modern  critics,  however,  have  minutely 
examined  this  question,  and  have  traced  in  the  Odyssey  dif- 
ferences of  style  and  indications  of  a  later  time,  which  make 
it  probable  that  this  poem  was  the  work  of  another  author. 
But  yet,  if  not  by  the  same  poet,  these  two  poems  manifestly 
belong  to  the  same  school  of  poetry,  and  are  not  far  from 
each  other  in  time.  I  should  upon  conjecture  place  the  Odys- 
sey before  Hesiod,  and  about  50  years  later  than  the  time  of 
Homer. 

If  Hesiod  flourished  where  we  have  placed  him,  400  years 
before  Herodotus  and  about  80  before  the  Olympiad  of  Coroe- 
bus,  his  genuine  works,  like  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  must  have 
been  at  first  preserved  by  recitation  for  some  space  before 
they  were  committed  to  writing.  It  seems  probable  from 
what  has  been  already  observed  that  written  copies  were 
begun  to  be  made  .50  years  after  that  era,  and  little  more 
than  a  century  after  the  time  of  Hesiod  himself.    The  genuine 
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works  which  may  be  referred  to  B.  C.  859 — 824  are  the  "Epya, 
perhaps  the  Theogouia.  The  other  works  which  bore  his 
name,  the  Melampodia,  the  'AaTris,  the  'Hotat  fxeydXat  and 
KaTaXoyoi  yvvaiKGiV,  and  the  KTyiiKo?  yafxo^,  which  was  perhaps 
included  in  the  Karakoyoi.,  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  thirty 
epic  poems  already  given.  Their  age  is  unknown.  The 
'Hoiat  and  the  'Acrms  have  been  brought  down  to  the  40th 
Olympiad  by  some.  But  this  date  is  assigned  upon  conjecture, 
and  is  founded  on  no  authority.  If  the  authors  had  lived  so 
late  as  B.  C.  620,  when  letters  were  in  common  use  and  poetry 
was  written,  it  is  likely  that  their  names  would  have  been 
preserved.  That  these  poems,  with  the  Melmnpodia  the  Kara- 
Koyoi  and  Kt^ukos  ya\xos,  were  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  and  that 
the  real  authors  were  unknown,  is  a  proof  of  their  antiquity, 
and  an  argument  that  they  were  composed  before  the  use  of 
writing  was  general.  The  'Hoiat  and  some  other  pieces  might 
really  be  composed  by  Hesiod  himself;  those  which  were  the 
work  of  other  poets  may  be  placed  near  his  time,  or  at  least 
not  later  than  Arctinus.  The  anonymous  cyclic  poems,  the 
Phoronis,  Danais,  Alcmceonis,  Thebais  and  Epigoni,  may  for 
the  same  reasons  be  assigned  to  the  same  period. 
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1  HE  second  part  of  this  chronology,  from  the  55th  to  the 
125th  Olympiad,  contains  the  space  of  283  years,  which  com- 
mence at  the  beginning  of  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus,  and 
include  the  accession  of  the  second  Ptolemy.  This  period 
embraces  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  the  rise  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, the  overthrow  of  that  empire,  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
and  the  deaths  of  his  first  successors.  The  commencement 
of  Historical  Writing  in  prose,  the  rise  the  progress  and  the 
perfection  of  Oratory  at  Athens,  Philosophy  from  its  founder 
Tholes  to  its  final  division  into  four  sects,  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
at  Athens  from  the  beginning  of  the  written  drama  down  to 
Posidippus,  are  contained  in  this  period.  The  subjects  which 
belong  to  it  are  briefly  set  forth  in  their  order  in  the  Table, 
and  explained  in  the  dissertations  which  follow,  and  which 
exhibit  the  series  of  Historians,  of  Orators,  of  Philosophers, 
and  of  Tragic  and  Comic  Poets. 


560 


01.  55  Comias  archon.  Pisistratus  first  usurps  the  govern- 
ment, 70  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

Thales,  who  was  born  in  Ol.  35,  is  near  80  years  of  age. 
Ibycus  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Croesus. 


559 


Hegestratus  archon.  Cyrus  began  to  reign  in  Persia  within 
Ol.  55.1.  (Occupation  of  the  Chersonese  by  Miltiades  son 
of  Cypselus.)  Heraclea  on  the  Euxine  founded  by  the  Mega- 
rians  and  Boeotians  of  Tanagra,  who  reduce  the  native  inhabit- 
ants, the  Mariandyni,  to  slavery. 

Anacreon  began  to  be  distinguished  in  01.  55.  He  was 
later  than  Sappho.  Thirty  years  after  this  date  he  was  at 
the  court  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  Sappho  was  contemporary 
with  Pittacus  and  Alcseus,  and  flourished  in  01.  42  B.  C.  611, 
in  the  7th  year  of  Alyattes. 
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556 


01.  56  Phccdrus  Pharsalius.     Euthydemus  archon.      Chilon 
ephor  at  Sparta.      Birth  of  Simonides. 


553 


Camarina  is  destroyed  46  years  after  its  foundation. 

Death  of  Stesichorus  in  about  his  80th  year.  He  hved  in 
the  time  of  Phalaris,  and  was  contemporary  with  Sappho  Al- 
caeus  and  Pittacus.      He  flourished  in  01.  42  or  43. 


552 


01.  57  Ladromus  Laco. 


549 


548 


Death  of  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum.  He  reigned  16  years 
B.  C.  565 — 549.  Phalaris  was  three  generations  earlier  than 
Theron  and  Xenocrates. 


01.  58  Diognetus  Crotoniates.     Erxiclides  archon. 

The  temple  at  Delphi  burnt.  Destroyed  by  accident.  The 
Amphictyons  rebuilt  it,  and  Amasis  contributed ;  although  it 
owed  its  superior  splendour  to  the  AlcmeEonidcE, 

Anaximenes  flourished.  The  precise  date  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  Anaximenes  cannot  be  determined.  But  he  was 
taught  by  Anaximander  and  he  instructed  Anaxagoras  ;  and 
therefore  must  have  lived  to  01.  74  B.  C.  484  or  483. 


547 


Anaximander  set.  64.      He  was  therefore  born  B.  C.  610, 
and  was  about  29  years  younger  than  his  master  Thales. 


546 


Sardis  taken  by  Cyrus.  Croesus  was  35  years  of  age  at  the 
death  of  his  father.  If  we  place  his  overthrow  in  546,  he  was 
born  in  595,  and  began  to  reign,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  B.  C.  560.  His  birth  happened  in  the  22d  year  of  Alyattes, 
and  in  the  last  year  of  Cyaxares  king  of  Media. 

Thales  was  still  living  during  the  war  of  Croesvis  with  the 
Persians.  The  year  of  his  birth  and  the  exact  duration  of  his 
hfe  cannot  be  known.  If  he  was  90  or  91,  he  was  born  B.  C. 
636  ;  if  he  was  98  or  100,  he  lived  to  B.  C.  542  or  540. 

Hipponax  flourished  in  the  times  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus. 


544 


540 


01.  59  Archilochus  Corcyrceus. 

Pherecydes  of  Syrus  flourished.  The  preceptor  of  Pytha- 
goras :  ^epfKvSrjs  o  UvOayopov  Ka6r]yefxu)v  Alex.  Aphrod.  ad  Ari- 
stot.  Met.  XIII.  4  p.  800.  24.  Pherecydes  was  born  B.  C.  600 
in  the  18th  year  of  Alyattes,  and  at  this  time  was  56  years  of 
age.  Bias  of  Priene  is  still  living  at  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by 
the  Persians. 

Theognis  of  Megara  flourished  01.  59.  He  survived  the 
Median  war  B.  C.  490,  and  was  near  80  at  that  date. 


01.  60  Apellaus  Eleus. 


539 


Pythagoras  flourished  01.  60.  There  are  two  accounts  of 
the  age  of  Pythagoras,  diftering  from  each  other  nearly  40 
years.     By  one  computation  he  was  31  years  of  age  in  B.  C. 
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539,  by  another  he  was  near  70-  The  latter  calculation  is 
founded  upon  Eratosthenes  and  Antilochus ;  the  former  com- 
putation is  founded  upon  Aristoxenus  and  Jamblichus.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristoxenus  he  was  40  years  of  age  when  he 
quitted  the  court  of  Polycrates  of  Samos ;  according  to  Jam- 
blichus he  was  57  in  B.  C.  513,  which  places  his  birth  at  B.  C. 
570. 

Hipponax  flourished  in  Ol.  60  ;  and  Ibycus.  But  Ibycus 
was  already  known  20  years  before,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus. 


538 


536 
535 


533 


532 


531 


529 


Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus.  The  capture  of  Babylon  was 
after  the  capture  of  Sardis,  and  among  the  last  of  the  con- 
quests of  Cyrus. 

Xenophanes  of  Colophon  flourished  in  Ol.  00.  Xenophanes, 
the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  was  contemporary  with 
Thales  Anaximander  and  Pythagoras,  and  the  teacher  of 
Parmenides. 


01.  61   Agutharchus  Corcyrceus. 


Thespis  first  exhibited  tragedy.     Anacreon  is  mentioned  at 
01.61. 


Thericles  archon. 

Pythagoras  is  named  at  01.  61. 


01.  62  Eryxias  Chalcideus. 

Polycrates  is  tyrant  of  Samos.  He  had  the  assistance  of 
Lygdamis  of  Naxos,  who  was  made  tyrant  of  Naxos  by  Pisistra- 
tus  after  his  third  occupation  of  Athens.  And  Athens  was 
recovered  for  the  third  time  in  B.  C.  537-  Lygdamis  then 
assisted  Polycrates  after  that  date  :  Polycrates  acquired  naval 
power  soon  after  his  elevation,  and  his  naval  power  is  fixed  by 
Thucydides  to  B.  C.  529.  These  incidents  confirm  the  eleva- 
tion of  Polycrates  where  Eusebius  has  placed  it,  at  B.  C.  532. 


Pythagoras  flourished  in  Ol.  62  in  the  time  of  Polycrates  of 
Samos. 

Anacreon  was  contemporary  with  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and 
Polycrates.  He  was  therefore  placed  by  some  in  Ol.  55  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  by  others  in  01,  62  in 
the  reign  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  Both  are  consistent ;  since 
Anacreon  lived  to  the  age  of  85  years. 


Death  of  Cyrus,  nine  years  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
44  years  before  the  accession  of  Xerxes,  and  after  a  reign  of 
30  years  in  Persia. 

The  naval  empire  of  the  Samians  is  placed  at  the  Eusebian 
year  1487  commencing  Oct.  B.  C.  530,  agreeing  with  the 
reign  of  Polycrates  at  B.C.  532,  and  with  the  date  of  Thucy- 
dides for  his  naval  power. 
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527 


Death  of  Pisistratus,  33  years  after  his  first  usurpation. 

Xenophanes  according  to  Apollodorus  would  be  92  at  Ol. 
63,  and  98  at  the  1st  year  of  Darius.  But  Timseus  Plutarch 
and  Atheneeus  make  him  still  living  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Hiero. 


525 


524 


Cambyses  conquers  Egypt  in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign,  G 
months  after  the  death  of  Amasis. 

War  of  the  Lacedsemonians  against  Polycrates  of  Samos. 

Birth  of  yEschylus.  Anacreon  and  Simonides  come  to 
Athens  in  the  reign  of  Hipparchus. 


01.  64  Menander  Thessalus.     Miltiades  archon. 


523 


522 


Choerilus  first  exhibited  tragedy. 


Polycrates  of  Samos  put  to  death. 


521 


Death  of  Cambyses  after  a  reign  of  7^  5'».  Smerdis  reigns 
7"* .  Darius  is  elected  8  years  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  and 
reigns  36y. 


520 


Ol.  65  Anochas  Tarentinus.    Additus  est  rav  on^Xirau  6  8p6fios. 

The  historians  Hecattsus  and  Dionysius  Milesius  flourished. 
Pythagoras  is  mentioned  at  01.  65.  He  settled  in  Italy  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

Melanippides  flourished  in  01.  65.  His  grandson  the 
younger  Melanippides  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Perdiccas 
B.  C.  430. 


519 


The  Platseans  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens. 
Birth  of  Cratinus  the  comic  poet. 


518 


Pindar  born  in   Ol.  65  at  the  time  of  the  Pythian  games. 
Born  therefore  in  Ol.  65.  3  August  or  September  B.  C.  518. 


516 


01.  66  Ischyrus  Himercsus. 


515 


(Miltiades  son  of  Cimon  succeeds  his  brother  Stesagoras  in 
the  government  of  the  Chersonese.  Before  the  death  of  Hip- 
parchus.    He  remained  in  this  government  at  least  22  years.) 


514 


Death  of  Hipparchus  at  the  time  of  the  Panatheneea  magna. 
Hipparchus  therefore  was  slain  in  Hecatombaeon  01.  (SQ.  3 
July  or  Augufst  B.  C.  514. 


513 


First  year  of  Hippias  completed  in  July  or  Aug.  513.  Naval 
empire  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  vear  1503  from  Oct. 
B.  C.  514. 


512 


Ol.  67    Phanas  Pelleneus  ardSiov,   dlav'Kov,   onXov. 
year  of  Hippias  completed  in  Hecatombseon. 


Second 


511 


510 


508 


504 


503 


502 
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Third  year  of  Hippias  completed  in  Hecatombseon  511. 
Phrynichus  the  tragic  poet,  the  disciple  of  Thespis,  is  victor 
in  01.  07- 


Expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidse  before  the  4th  year  of  Hippias 
was  completed  ;  and  therefore  before  Hecatombeeon  510.  And 
yet  within  20  years  of  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  consequently 
not  sooner  than  Boedromion  or  September.  To  reconcile  this 
we  must  suppose  that  the  contest  was  of  some  duration.  The 
authority  of  Hippias  was  dissolved  in  Hecatombeeon,  but  he 
did  not  withdraw  from  Athens  till  after  Boedromion.  The 
Pisistratidse  were  expelled  18  years  after  the  death  of  Pisi  stra- 
tus, and  about  the  100th  year  before  the  constitution  of  the 
Four  Hundred. 

Amyntas  reigns  in  Macedonia. 

Pythagoras  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  is  96  years  old 
according  to  Eratosthenes  and  Antilochus,  and  died  at  99 
soon  after.  According  to  other  accounts  he  is  now  60,  and, 
if  he  lived  to  99,  would  survive  till  B.  C.  472.  But  although 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  wholly  uncertain,  yet  all 
authorities  agree  that  he  flourished  B.  C.  540 — 510  in  the 
times  of  Polycrates  and  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

Telesilla  of  Argos  the  poetess  flourished,  and  defended 
Argos  in  a  war  in  the  times  of  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus 
kings  of  Sparta. 


01.  68   Isomachus  Crotoniates.     Isagoras  archon. 
Institution  of  the  x°P°^  avbpmv  at  Athens. 


01.  69  Isomachus  Crotoniates  II.     Acestorides  archon. 
Charon  of  Lampsacus  flourished.     A  historian  older  than 
Herodotus. 


Heraclitus  flourished  in  01.  69.  He  was  later  than  Pytha- 
goras Xenophanes  and  Hecatseus,  whom  he  mentioned.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  he  died  at  the  age  of  60  years.  Parmeni- 
des  also  flourished  in  01.  69.  His  master  was  Xenophanes,  and 
he  taught  Empedocles  and  Zeno.  He  legislated  for  his  native 
city  Elea,  and  his  instructions  were  diffused  over  all  Magna 
Grsecia. 

Lasus  of  Hermione  was  contemporary  with  Simonides,  and 
was  the  instructor  of  Pindar.  Prior  in  time  to  the  younger 
Melanippides.  He  conversed  with  Xenophanes  and  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Hipparchus  at  Athens,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Darius. 


Naval  empire  of  the  Eretrians  in  the  Eusebian  year  1514 
commencing  Oct.  B.  C.  503. 

Democritus  Heraclitus  Anaxagoras  are  named  at  01.  69. 
Pindar,  Pyth.  X  Hippoclece  Thessalo. 
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501  The  Naxian  war  about  the  spring.  Naxos  is  besieged  4 
months.  Upon  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  Aristagoras  de- 
termined to  revolt,  while  the  armament  returning  from  Naxos 
yet  lay  at  Myus. 

Hecataeus  the  historian  assisted  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
lonians  in  501.  He  is  mentioned  again  at  the  flight  of  Ari- 
stagoras  in  497.  whom  he  advised  to  occupy  a  fort  in  the 
island  of  Leros.  The  advice  was  not  taken,  and  Aristagoras 
perished  in  Thrace. 


500 


499 


498 


01.  70  Nicias  Opuntius.     Myrus  archon. 

Aristagoras  solicits  aid  from  Sparta  and  Athens. 

Birth  of  Anaxagoras.      He  died  in  B.  C.  428. 

Epicharmus  perfected  comedy  in  Sicily  long  before  Chioni- 
des  exhibited  at  Athens,  and  continued  to  exhibit  comedy  in 
the  reign  of  Hiero.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  97  or  90  years. 
Epicharmus  the  comic  poet  was  the  same  person  as  Epichar- 
mus the  Pythagorean  philosopher.      See  F.  H.  II  p.  xxxviii  g. 


Sardis  burnt  by  the  lonians.  First  year  of  the  Ionian  war. 
The  lonians  are  pursued  and  defeated  near  Ephesus ;  after 
which  the  Athenians  withdraw  from  the  confederacy. 

The  death  of  Pythagoras  is  reported  in  the  Eusebian  year 
1517  from  Oct.  B.  C.  500.  By  one  computation  he  would  be 
71  at  this  date,  by  the  other  106.  The  duration  of  his  life- 
is  as  variously  reported  as  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  is  80  in 
Heraclides  Lembus,  but  90  by  the  more  general  account. 
Others  make  him  99  or  104.  According  to  Jamblichus  he 
presided  in  his  school  39  years,  and  lived  near  100  years. 

^schylus  Eet.  25  first  exhibits  in  01.  70.  He  contends  with 
Pratinas  and  Choerilus. 


Second  year  of  the  Ionian  war. 
Persians. 


Cyprus  recovered  by  the 


497 
496 


495 


494 


Aristagoras  slain  in  Thrace  in  the  third  year  of  the  war. 


Ol.  71    Tisicrates  Crotoniates.     Hipparchus  archon. 
Fourth  year  of  the  Ionian  war.      Histiaeus  after  the  death 
of  Aristagoras  comes  down  to  the  coast. 
Birth  of  Hellanicus. 


Philippus  archon.  Fifth  year  of  the  war.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  year  preparations  are  made  for  the  assault  of  Miletus. 
But  the  naval  armament  did  not  put  to  sea  till  the  following 
spi'ing ;  for  B.C.  494  was  the  first  year  of  the  naval  opera- 
tions, followed  by  winter  quarters  near  Miletus. 

Birth  of  Sophocles. 


Pythocritus  archon.     Last  year  of  the  war.     The  confede- 
rates are  defeated  in   a  naval  action  near  Miletus,  which  is 
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493 


492 


491 


490 


489 


488 
487 


486 
485 


taken  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war.  ^aces  son  of  Syloson 
and  nephew  of  Polycrates  is  restored  by  the  Persians  to  the 
tyranny  of  Saraos. 

Pindar,  Pyth.  VI  Xenocrati  Agrigentino . 


Themistocles  archon.  Miltiades,  while  the  Phoenician  fleet 
lay  at  Tenedos,  retired  from  the  Chersonese  to  Athens,  at  least 
22  years  after  he  had  occupied  it  upon  the  death  of  his  brother 
Stesas-oras. 


01.  72   Tisicrates  Crotoniates  II.     Diognetus  archon. 

First  Persian  armament  under  Mardonius,  in  the  year  be- 
fore Darius  sent  to  demand  earth  and  water  from  the  Greeks. 
The  storm  at  mount  Athos  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the 
year  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  expedition  under 
Datis. 


Hybrilides  archon.  Darius  sends  messengers  to  Greece. 
Cleomenes  is  still  king  of  Sparta.  Demaratus  is  deposed 
and  succeeded  by  Leotychides.  War  of  Athens  and  ^gina. 
Gelon  becomes  master  of  Gela. 


Phcenippus  archon.  Second  armament  under  Datis  and  Arta- 
phernes.  Battle  of  Marathon,  10  years  before  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  and  in  the  5th  year  before  his  accession,  on  the  6th  of 
Boedromion.  The  Spartans  were  solicited  for  aid  on  the  0th 
day  of  the  moon.  They  marched  after  the  full  moon,  arrived  in 
3  days,  and  were  too  late  for  the  battle.  They  would  arrive  on 
the  18th  day  of  the  moon.  The  6th  of  Boedromion  then  was 
later  than  the  9th  day  of  the  moon,  and  the  civil  month  did 
not  correspond  at  Athens  with  the  course  of  the  moon. 

^schylus  is  present  at  Marathon  set.  35. 


Aristides  archon. 

Panyasis  the  poet,  the  uncle  of  Herodotus,  flourished.  He 
might  be  30  years  older  than  his  nephew,  began  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  489,  continued  in  reputation  till  Ol.  /H  B.C.  467, 
and  was  put  to  death  byLygdamis  about  457- 


01.  73  Astyalus  Crotoniates.     Anchises  archon. 


Three  years  of  preparation  after  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

Chionides  first  exhibits,  8  years  current  before  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes.  Dinolochus  flourished  in  Ol.  73.  Pindar  and 
Simonides  are  named  at  this  date. 


Revolt  of  Egypt ;   in  the  4th  year  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, and  the  year  before  the  death  of  Darius. 


Philocrates  archon.  Accession  of  Xerxes  in  the  5th  year 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  5  years  before  the  expedi- 
tion against  Greece  in  480.     Gelon  becomes  master  of  Syra- 
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484 


cuse  in  this  year,  because  he  reigned  7  years  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  8th  by  Hiero  in  B.  C.  478.  Naval  empire  of 
the  ^ginetae  in  the  Eusebian  year  15.31  commencing  Oct. 
B.C.  486. 

Epicharmus  continues  to  write  comedy  at  Syracuse  in  01. 
73,  six  years  before  the  Persian  war.  When  Evetes  Euxeni- 
des  and  Mylus  exhibit  at  Athens. 

Ol.  74  Astyahis  Crotoniates  II.     Leostratus  archon. 

Egypt  is  recovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  year  of 
Xerxes. 

Birth  of  Herodotus.  yEschylus  gains  the  prize  in  tragedy. 
Pindar.  Ol.  X.  XI  Agesidayno  Locrensi.  Birth  of  Acheeus  of 
Eretria  the  tragic  poet. 


483 


481 


Nicodemus  archon.  Ostracism  of  Aristides.  He  was  still  in 
exile  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  but  returned  and  commanded 
the  Athenian  forces  at  Platgea  1 2  months  afterwards.  Recalled 
therefore  between  those  two  actions. 

Phrynichus  and  Choerilus  flourished  in  01.  74.  Choerilus  had 
now  exhibited  tragedy  40  years,  Phrynichus  near  30  years. 


Themistocles  archon.  Fourth  year 
Egypt,  completed  in  spring  B.  C.  481. 
arrives  at  Sardis,  where  he  winters. 


after  the   recovery   of 
Xerxes  in  the  autumn 


480 


479 


01.  75  Astyalus  Crotoniates  III.      Calliades  archon. 

Actions  at  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium  at  the  time  of  the 
Olympic  games.  Salamis  at  the  time  of  the  Mysteries,  in  the 
autumn.  Victory  of  Gelon  at  Himera,  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Salamis. 

Pherecydes  of  Athens  the  historian  flourished;  He  conti- 
nued in  reputation  till  B.  C.  454,  about  26  years.  Anaxagoras 
set.  20  begins  his  career  of  philosophy  at  Athens.  He  re- 
mained there  30  years.  He  had  been  taught  by  Anaximenes, 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  till  01.  74,  which  implies  a  term 
of  64  or  &5  years  from  his  acme  in  01.  58  to  his  death,  and 
Anaximenes  must  have  lived  nearly  90  years. 

Birth  of  Euripides.  Pindar  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  had 
lately  entered  his  39th  year. 


Xanthippus  archon.  Mardonius  occupies  Athens  10  months 
after  its  occupation  by  Xerxes  in  480.  Battles  of  Platjea  and 
Mycale  in  September.  Siege  of  Sestos  in  the  autumn,  which 
surrenders  in  the  following  spring  in  478. 

Antipho  the  Rhamnusian  born  about  the  vear  of  Calliades, 
or  01.  75.  1 .  within  B.  C.  4f  4^. 

Birth  of  Choerilup  probably  in  Ol.  75.  He  was  younger  than 
Herodotus,  resided  at  Samos  in  the  time  of  Lysander  B.  C. 
404,  and  was  received  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  where  he  died 
before  B.  C.  399. 
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478 


Timosthenes  archon.      Hiero   supceeds   Gelon    at    Syracuse, 

The  history  of  Herodotus  terminates  at  the  siege  of  Sestos 
in  the  spring  of  478. 

Pindar.  Pyth.  XI  Thrasydceo  puero  Thehano.  Pyth.  IX  Tele- 
sicrati  Cyrenao. 


477 


Adimantus  archon.  Commencement  of  the  Athenian  empire, 
45  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  65  befoi'e  the  ruin  of 
the  Athenian  affairs  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  73rd  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens  by  Lysander. 

Xenophanes  is  still  living  in  the  reign  of  Hiero  according  to 
Timeeus,  Plutarch,  and  Athenseus.  It  seems  that  there  were 
two  accounts  of  his  time,  one  adopted  by  Apollodorus,  and 
another  pointed  out  by  these  writers.  Xenophanes,  whatever 
was  his  time,  lived  in  exile  in  Sicily. 

(Epicharmi  '^aaoi,  at  least  as  late  as  B.  C.  477-) 


476 


475 
474 


01.  76  Scamander  Mytilenceus.  Phcedon  archon.  Death  of 
Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium.  He  was  reigning  in  494,  and  in  480 
he  procured  the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians  for  his  father- 
in-law  Terillus  of  Himera  against  Theron.  Hiero  married  the 
daughter  of  Anaxilaus.  Scyros  is  taken  by  Cimon  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Phsedon.  The  second  action  of  the  Athenians  after 
their  accession  to  the  command. 

Phrynichus  victor  in  tragedy  about  35  years  after  his  first 
prize  in  Ol.  67-  Simonides  aet.  80  gains  the  prize  dv8paiv  x°P^- 
Pindar.  01.  XIV  Asopicho  Orchomenio. 


Dromoclides  archon. 


Acestorides  archon.     Naval  victory  of  Hiero  over  the  Tus- 
cans ;   alluded  to  by  Pindar.  Pyth.  I. 

Pindar.  Pyth.  Ill  Hieroni.     Pyth.  I  Hieronl. 


473 


Menon  archon. 


472 


01.  77  Dandes  Argivus.     Chares  archon. 

Death  of  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  towards  the  end  of  472  or 
beginning  of  471,  after  a  reign  of  16  years. 

Pythagoras  is  99  according  to  Aristoxenus  and  Jamblichus, 
whose  accounts  place  his  birth  at  570  and  his  death  in  his 
99th  year  in  472.  He  died  at  Metapontum.  His  school  sub- 
sisted 9  or  10  generations,  down  to  the  time  of  Aristoxenus 
B.  C.  320.  These  include  Pythagoras  himself  from  B.C.  570, 
about  250  years. 

^schyli  Persge.  Pindari  01.  II  Theroni  Agrigentino.  Ol.  XII 
Ergoteli. 


471 


Praxiergus  archon.  Themistocles  is  banished  by  ostracism, 
six  years  after  the  Athenians  had  succeeded  to  the  command, 
and  five  years  before  his  flight  to  Persia  in  466.    He  withdi-ew 
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to  Argos,  and  resided  there  when  the  treason  of  Pausanias  was 
discovered.  During  his  exile  the  plans  of  Pausanias  were 
communicated  to  him. 

Birth  of  Thucydides. 

Timocreon  of  Rhodes  the  lyric  poet  flourished  in  the  time 
of  ThemistocleSj  after  whose  exile  one  of  his  satires  was 
written. 


4/0 


Demotion  archon. 


469 


Apsephion  archon.     Pericles  begins  to  have  a  share  in  public 
affairs,  40  vears  before  his  death. 


468 


Ol.  78  Parmenides  Posidoniates.      2'keagenides  archon. 

Mycenae  destroyed  by  the  Argives.  Death  of  Aristides, 
about  4  years  after  the  banishment  of  Themistocles. 

Birth  of  Socrates,  in  April  or  May  B.  C.  468.  First  tragic 
victory  of  Sophocles  set.  27- 


467 


466 


465 


Lysistratus  archon.  The  sons  of  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium  re- 
ceive possession  of  their  inheritance.     Death  of  Hiero. 

Birth  of  Andocides  the  orator.  His  great-grandfather  Leo- 
goras  had  a  share  in  the  expulsion  of  the  tyi-ants  in  510.  His 
grandfather  Andocides  assisted  in  negotiating  the  30  years' 
truce  in  445. 

Death  of  Simonides,  set.  90. 

Panyasis  flourished  in  01.  78. 


Lysanias  archon.  Thrasybulus  of  Syracuse  is  expelled  eleven 
months  after  the  death  of  Hiero,  and  the  Syracusans  held 
their  liberty  almost  60  years.  Siege  of  Naxos.  During  the 
siege  Themistocles  passed  through  the  Athenian  fleet.  Battles 
at  the  Eurymedon,  after  the  reduction  of  Naxos  and  before  the 
revolt  of  Thasos. 

Diagoras  of  Melos  flourished.  Pindar.  Pyth.  IV.  V  Arce- 
silao  CyrencEO. 


Lysitheus  archon.  Revolt  of  Thasos.  Death  of  Xerxes. 
Soon  after  his  death  Themistocles  arrived  in  Persia  in  465, 
during  the  influence  of  Artabanus,  b\"  whom  he  was  introduced 
to  Artaxerxes.     Alexander  king  of  Macedonia  is  still  living. 


464         01.  79  Xenophon  Corinthius.      Archidemides  archon. 

Revolt  of  the  Helots  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake  at  Sparta. 
The  war  lasted  10  years.  Cimon  with  4000  men  marched  to 
the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Charon  of  Lampsacus  still  wrote  historv  after  the  death  of 
Xerxes.  He  was  employed  in  history  40  years.  Zeno  of 
Elea  flourished. 

Pindar.  Ol.  XHI  Xenophonti  Corinthio.  Ol.  VH  Diagorte 
Rhodio. 
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Tlepolemus  archon.  The  Thasians  are  reduced  in  the  third 
year. 

Xanthus  of  Lydia  still  continued  to  write  history  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes.  He  published  history  before  Herodotus, 
who  profited  by  Xanthus. 


462 


Conon  archon.     Third  year  of  the  Messenian  war. 


461 


Euthippus  archon.     Conon  marches  a  second  time  to  assist 
the  Lacedaemonians. 


460 


01.  HO  Tyrymmas  Thessalus.  Phrasicles  archon.  Revolt  of 
Inarus,  and  first  year  of  the  war  in  Egypt. 

Birth  of  Democritus,  40  years  younger  than  Anaxagoras. 
Birth  of  Hippocrates. 

Pindar.  01.  VHI  Alchnedonti  puero. 


451) 


Philocles  archon.  Sixth  year  of  the  Messenian  war.  Second 
of  the  war  in  Egypt. 

Gorgias  flourished.  A  little  older  than  Antipho,  who  was 
now  in  his  20th  year.  Gorgias  taught  Polus  and  Pericles, 
Isocrates  and  Alcidamas,  Alcibiades  and  Critias. 


458 


Bion  archon.  Seventh  year  of  the  Messenian,  third  of  the 
Egyptian  war. 

Birth  of  Lysias,  a  little  before  midsummer  B.  C.  458,  and  22 
years  before  the  birth  of  Isocrates. 

iEschyli  Agamemnon,  Choephori,  Eumenides,  Proteus  sa- 
tyricus. 


457 


456 


Mnesiihides  archon.  Battles  in  the  Megarid  between  the 
Athenians  and  Corinthians,  and  campaign  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  Doris.  In  their  return  they  are  intercepted  by  the 
Athenians,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the  passes  of  the 
Isthmus.  The  battle  of  Tanagra  followed,  after  which  the  La- 
cedaemonians retired  into  Peloponnesus.  Eighth  year  of  the 
Messenian,  fourth  of  the  Egyptian  war. 

Panyasis  is  put  to  death  by  Lygdamis,  about  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  Herodotus  from  Halicarnassus, 


01.  81  Polymnastus  Cyrenceus.  Callias  archon.  Sixty-two 
days  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra  (which  happened  about  Nov. 
457 )  the  Athenians  marched  into  Boeotia  and  gained  the  battle 
of  CEnophyta.  Cimon  is  recalled  from  exile.  The  Athenians 
complete  their  long  walls,  between  the  battle  of  CEnophyta 
and  the  campaign  of  Tolmides.  The  work  was  begun  in  457 
about  the  time  of  the  actions  in  the  Megarid. 

Herodotus  set.  28  Thucydides  set.  L5.  Herodotus  recited  his 
history  at  the  Olympic  games,  when  Thucydides  was  a  boy. 
Probably  in  Ol.  81,  or  not  later  than  01.  82,  when  Thucydides 
was  10. 

Death  of  ^schylus  set.  69. 
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455  Sosistratus  archon.  Campaign  of  Tolmides.  He  gave  Nau- 
pactus  to  the  expelled  Messeiiians.  Therefore  his  campaign 
was  in  the  year  in  which  Ithome  surrendered,  which  was  in  the 
10th  year  of  the  war  B.C.  455. 
I  End  of  the  Egyptian  war.  When  Tolmides  sailed,  the  Athe- 
nians still  held  out.  The  war  of  six  years  therefore  lasted  till 
this  year  and  began  in  460.  All  Egypt  was  reduced  by  the 
Persians  except  the  marshes  under  Amyrtfeus,  who  6  years 
after  this  date,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Cimon,  was  still  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  against  the  Persians,  and  who,  40  years 
after  this  period,  in  the  10th  year  of  Darius  Nothus,  recovered 
Egypt.      His  son  Pausiris  governed  Egypt  after  him. 

Empedocles  and  Parmenides,  Zeno  and  Heraclitus  are  named 
inOl.  81.  Heraclitus  could  scarcely  have  been  still  living; 
Parmenides  in  old  age  was  heard  by  Socrates  when  a  youth, 
and  therefore  lived  beyond  this  period ;  Empedocles  had  stu- 
died with  Zeno  under  Parmenides,  and  had  known  Xeno- 
phanes ;  Zeno  instructed  Pericles,  and  flourished  with  Empe- 
docles through  the  whole  of  this  period  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  According  to  Aristotle,  Zeno  was  the 
inventor  of  logic  and  Empedocles  of  rhetoric. 

Euripides  set.  25  began  to  exhibit  tragedy.  His  first  play 
was  the  Peliades. 


454 


453 


452 


451 


450 


AristOfi   archon.     Campaign   of  Pericles   at   Sicyon   and  in 
Acarnania,  in  the  23rd  year  before  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


Lysicrates  archon. 

Aristarchus  of  Tegea  the  tragic  poet  flourished  in  Ol.  81. 
Contemporary  with  Euripides,  he  composed  70  plays,  gained 
2  victories,  and  lived  more  than  100  years.  Cratinus  is  named 
at  this  year ;  he  foUovv'ed  Magnes,  who  came  between  Epi- 
charmus  and  Cratinus.  Cratinus  is  now  65  years  of  age^  and 
must  have  applied  to  comedy  late  in  life. 


Ol.  82  Lycus  Larissaus.      Chcerephanes  archon. 
Pindar.  01.  IV.  V  Psaumidi  Camarinceo. 


Antidotus  archon. 

Ion  of  Chios  began  to  exhibit  tragedy. 


Euthydemus  archon.  First  year  of  the  five  years'  truce  in 
the  beginning  of  450.  This  truce  was  made  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Cimon,  who  had  been  banished  towards  the  end 
of  461  and  recalled  in  the  beginning  of  456. 

Anaxagoras  set.  50  withdrew  from  Athens,  after  residing 
there  30  years.  His  disciples  had  been  Archelaus  Euripides 
and  Pericles.  During  this  absence  of  Anaxagoras  from  Athens, 
Archelaus,  the  first  Athenian  who  taught  philosophy  at  Athens, 
taught  Socrates.  Anaxagoras  might  quit  Athens  in  the  30th 
year  current,  before  April  or  May  450,  when  Socrates  com- 
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pleted  his  IHth  year.    Socrates  in  his  youth  visited  Samos  with 
Archelaus. 

Crates  the  comic  poet  and  Bacchyhdes  flourished.  Crates 
intervened  between  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes.  Bacchyhdes 
was  the  nephew  of  Simonides  and  the  rival  of  Pindar,  who 
alludes  to  him  in  Ol.  77. 


449 

448 


Pedieus  archon.     Death  of  Cimon,  and  victory  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  Salamis  in  Cyprus. 


01.  83   Orison  Himerceus.     Philiscus  archon. 

(Cratini  Archilochi.     Soon  after  the  death  of  Cimon.) 


447 


446 


Thnarchides  archon.  Battle  of  Coronea  towards  the  autumn. 
Tolmides  and  Clinias  the  father  of  Alcibiades  fell  in  the  action. 
Clinias  had  commanded  a  trireme  at  Artemisium,  33  years 
before.  These  disasters  in  Boeotia  produced  the  revolt  of 
Euboea  and  Megara,  about  18  months  afterwards  in  Antheste- 
rion  of  445,  and  the  Peloponnesian  invasion  of  Attica  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  truce  of  five  years. 

Achaeus  and  Sophocles  exhibit  tragedy.  Achseus  is  30 
years  old,  4  years  older  than  Euripides.  He  excelled  in  sa- 
tyrical  pieces  in  the  opinion  of  his  countryman  Menedemus  of 
Eretria. 


Callimachus  archon. 


445 


444 


Lysimachides  archon.  Revolt  of  Euboea  and  Megara.  Plei- 
stoanax  led  an  army  into  Attica  14  years  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  These  events  happened  about  February.  Pericles 
returns  to  Euboea  and  recovers  the  whole  island.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  30  years'  truce,  concluded  before  the  end  of  Muny- 
chionB.C.  445. 


01.  84  Crison  Himerceus  II.  Praxiteles  archon. 

Pericles  begins  to  have  the  sole  direction  of  affairs.  The 
Athenian  citizens  are  reduced  upon  a  scrutiny  to  14,240  or 
14,040.  The  disfranchised  citizens,  being  4760,  or  near 
5000,  made  the  former  numbers  19,000.  This  original  num- 
ber, the  women  and  children  being  added,  gave  78,243,  and 
the  14,240  gave  58,640  for  the  population,  exclusive  of  ixeroiKoi 
and  slaves 

Melissus,  the  disciple  of  Parmenides  and  Heraclitus,  flou- 
rished.    Protagoras  and  Empedocles  flourished. 


443 


Lysanias  archon.  The  Athenians  send  a  colony  to  Thurium, 
conducted  by  Lampon. 

Herodotus  set.  41  went  to  Thurium,  and  Lysias  set,  15  with 
his  elder  brother  Polemarchus. 


442 


Diphilus  archon. 
Gorgise   Trepi   cj>va-f(os. 
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440 


439 


438 


Timocles  archon. 

Euripides  set.  38  gains  the  first  prize  in  tragedy. 


Ol.  85   Crison  Himerceus  III.     Myrichides  archon. 

The  Athenians  besiege  Samos  by  sea  and  land.  The  war  was 
carried  on  with  200  ships.    The  cost  was  1000  or  1200  talents. 

Melissus  defends  Samos  against  Pericles.  Sophocles  set.  55^ 
soon  after  the  representation  of  the  Antigone,  serves  in  the 
Samian  war. 

A  decree  to  prohibit  comedy. 


Glaucines  archon.     Samos  surrenders  in  the  ninth  month. 
Pindar  by  some  accounts  completed  his  80th  year,  which 
would  terminate  at  August  or  September  B.  C.  438. 


Theodorus  archon. 

Euripidis  Cressie,  Alcmceon  8ia  ■^(o(f>'i8os,  Telephus,  Alcestis. 


437 


Euthyrnenes  archon.     Colony  of  Agnon  to  Amphipolis. 
The  prohibition  of  comedy  after  subsisting  three  years  is 
repealed. 


436 


435 


434 


01.  86  Theopompus  Thessalus.     Lysimachus  archon. 
The  Propylsea  commenced  at  Athens. 
Birth  of  Isocrates  about  Hecatombseon. 


Antilochides  archon.  Sea-fight  of  the  Corinthians  and  Cor- 
cyrseans. 

Democritus  and  Hippocrates  get.  25,  Zeno  of  Elea,  Prota- 
goras, Empedocles,  and  Prodicus  of  Ceos  the  disciple  of  Pro- 
tagoras, are  all  living  in  Ol.  86. 


Chares  archon.     Preparations  of  Corinth. 
Lysippus  the  comic  poet  gains  a  prize. 


433 


Apseudes  archon.     Corcyrsean  embassy  to  Athens. 


432 


Ol.  87  Sophron  Ambraciotes.     Pythodorus  archon. 

Sea-fights  off  Corcyra  in  the  spring.  Revolt  of  Potidtea  from 
Athens  about  midsummer.   Congress  at  Sparta  in  the  autumn. 

Andocides  the  orator  commands  the  ships  which  aid  the 
Corcyrseans.  Anaxagoras,  after  his  second  visit  to  Athens, 
is  prosecuted  for  impiety,  at  the  time  of  the  prosecution  of 
Aspasia  and  Phidias.  He  withdrew  to  Lampsacus,  where  he 
died  about  4  years  afterwards.  Hermippus  the  comic  poet 
prosecutes  Aspasia. 

Callise  ypa/i/naTiKi)  rpa-yajSta.  Before  the  Medea  and  Theseus 
of  Euripides. 


431 


Euthydemus  archon.  The  Thcbans  attempt  Plataea  in  Muny- 
chion.  Invasion  of  Attica,  SO  days  after,  in  Hecatombseon. 
An  eclipse  Aug.  3.  The  Athenians  form  an  alliance  with 
Sitalces  king  of  Thrace. 
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430 


429 


The  14th  year  of  the  30  years'  truce  was  completed  in  the 
beginning  of  Munychion  or  April  B.  C.  431. 

Hellanicus  set.  (>5  Herodotus  set.  53  Thucydides  aet.  40. 
Hippocrates  flourished  ;  now  about  28  years  of  age. 

Euripidis  Medea  Philoctetes  Dictys  Theristce  satyri. 

Aristomenes  began  to  exhibit  comedy,  upwards  of  40  5'ears. 


Apollodorus  archon.  Second  invasion  of  Attica.  Plague  at 
Athens.  The  Peloponnesians  in  this  campaign  remained  40 
days  in  Attica. 

Hermippus  the  comic  poet  ridiculed  Pericles  after  the  first 
invasion  of  Attica.  Bacchylides,  who  was  already  known  as  a 
poet  in  472,  is  still  living  according  to  Eusebius. 


Epameinon  archon.  Potidsea  surrenders  upon  conditions  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  war,  before  the  end 
of  Munychion  429.  The  siege  lasted  more  than  two  years, 
and  had  cost  the  Athenians  2000  talents.  Naval  actions  in 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  in  the  summer.  Phormio  is  the  com- 
mander in  these  actions.  Death  of  Pericles  in  the  autumn.  He 
first  began  to  act  in  public  affairs  in  469,  and  had  the  sole 
direction  from  about  444.  Cleon  acquires  influence  in  public 
affairs  after  the  death  of  Pericles.  March  of  Sitalces  against 
Perdiccas. 

Birth  of  Plato  in  May. 

Eupolis  set.  17  and  Phrynichus  exhibit  comedy.  Phrynichus 
was  still  living  in  405. 


428 


427 


01.  88  Symmachus  Messenius.  Diotimus  archon.  Dorieus  of 
Rhodes  is  Olympic  victor  in  the  Pancratium  Ol.  87,  01.  88, 
01.  89.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
time  of  Conon,  after  his  capture  by  the  Athenians  in  B.  C.  400. 

Third  invasion  of  Attica.  Revolt  of  all  Lesbos  except  Me- 
thymne.     Mytilene  is  besieged  towards  the  autumn. 

Death  of  Anaxagoras  aet.  72  at  Lampsacus. 

Euripidis  Hippolytus  (TTe(f)av7]cf)6pos.  Euripides  has  the  first 
prize,  lophon  the  second.  Ion  the  third. 

The  first  exhibitions  of  Plato  the  comic  poet  may  be  placed 
here.  He  was  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  Phrynichus, 
Eupolis,  Pherecrates. 


Eucles  archon.  Fourth  invasion  of  Attica.  Lesbos  reco- 
vered. Surrender  of  Platsea.  Sedition  at  Corcyra  in  this 
summer.  The  Athenians  send  assistance  to  the  Leontines 
in  Sicily. 

Gorgias  is  ambassador  from  Leontium  to  Athens.  He  was 
older  than  Antipho,  and  might  be  now  nearly  (50  years  of  age. 
He  was  still  living  in  the  time  of  Jason  of  Pherse  in  380. 
Gorgias  lived  105,  107,  108,  or  109  years.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  lived  more  than  100  years.  He  was  there- 
fore in  reputation  nearly  80  years,  from  Ol.  80  to  B.  C.  380. 
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He  might  have  been  born  about  B.C.  485  and  have  died 
soon  after  B.  C.  380. 

First  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  who  gains  the  second  prize 
with  the  AaiTokeis.  The  actors  in  his  pieces  were  Calhstratus 
for  the  pohtical  dramas,  and  Philonides  for  the  satires  upon 
Euripides  and  Socrates.  Callistratus  was  still  living  in  B.  C. 
411,  Philonides  in  405.  Araros  son  of  Aristophanes  was 
the  actor  in  the  second  Plutus  in  388. 


Euthynus  archon.  The  Athenians  are  victorious  in  an  action 
at  Tanagra.     Lustration  of  Delos. 

Aristophanis  Babylonii.  (Hermippi  ^opuocpopoi.  Before  the 
death  of  Sitalces,  and  during  the  alliance  of  Sitalces  with 
Athens.     Therefore  within  B,  C.  431—424.) 


Stratocles  archon.  Fifth  invasion  of  Attica.  But  Agis  re- 
tired in  15  days.  Sphacteria  is  invested,  and  surrenders  in 
72  days  to  Cleon.     Eruption  of  Etna  in  the  spring. 

Aristophanes  gains  the  first  prize  with  the  Acharnians, 
Cratinus  the  second  with  the  Xfifxa^ofievoi,  Eupolis  the  third 
with  the  Novurjviai. 


Ol.  89  Symmachus  Messenius  II.  Isarchus  archon.  Cythera 
occupied  by  the  Athenians.  March  of  Brasidas  through 
Thessaly  into  Thrace.  He  arrived  before  Acanthus  a  little 
before  the  time  of  vintage,  and  took  Amphipolis  from  Thu- 
cydides.  Battle  of  Delium  towards  the  end  of  424.  Her- 
mocrates  rises  into  notice  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily  in  the  sum- 
mer.    Death  of  Sitalces  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Delium. 

Xenophon  is  present  at  Delium. 

Aristophanes  gains  the  first  prize  with  the  Equites;  Cratinus 
the  second  with  the  Satyri ;  Aristomenes  the  third  with  the 
Y\o(^6poi. 


Ameinias  archon.  The  8th  year  of  the  war  ended  towards 
the  end  of  Munychion.  Truce  for  a  year  from  the  14th  of 
Elaphebolion.  Thespise  destroyed  by  the  Thebans.  The 
temple  of  Juno  is  burnt  at  Argos. 

Alcibiades  seems  to  have  already  begun  to  act  in  public 
affairs.  He  is  ridiculed  in  the  Vespte  in  422.  He  had  been 
noticed  in  the  Acharnians  in  425,  and  even  in  the  ^aiToKe'is  in 
427;  from  whence  it  appears  that  he  had  already  spoken  in 
public  in  427,  and  was  at  that  date  20  years  of  age  at  the 
least.  At  this  time  he  is  at  least  2.5  ;  for  he  was  left  an 
orphan  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  447,  and  had  a  younger 
brother  Clinias.  Alcibiades  then  was  at  least  45  at  his  own 
death  in  404. 

Thucydides  was  20  years  in  exile  after  his  command  at 
Amphipolis.  He  passed  a  part  of  his  exile  at  Scapte  Hyle 
in  Thrace. 

Antiochus  of  Syracuse  brought  down  his  history  to  this  date. 
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Cratinus  gains  the  first  prize  with  the  UvTivr}.  Amipsias  is 
victorious  with  the  Connus.  Aristophanes  failed  with  the 
Nubes  priores.  Cratinus  died  set.  07  soon  after  his  victory. 
(The  darpaTfVToi.  of  Eupolis.) 


Alcceus  urchon.  The  truce  ended,  and  hostihties  were  re- 
newed till  the  Pythian  games.  Deaths  of  Cleon  and  Brasidas 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  in  Metagitnion.  Followed  by  a 
disposition  to  peace. 

The  Athenian  citizens  are  at  this  time  computed  at  20,000. 
They  were  10,000  in  444  before  the  Scrutiny.  They  are 
called  "about  20,000"  in  331,  and  are  found  upon  actual 
enumeration  to  be  21,000  in  317-  By  citizens  are  to  be 
understood  all  the  male  Athenians  above  the  age  of  20 
years ;  which  will  give  82,360  for  the  whole  population  (ex- 
clusive of  fxeroiKoi  and  slaves),  when  the  citizens  are  20,000. 

Protagoras  the  sophist  comes  to  Athens  (his  second  visit) 
between  March  423  and  spring  421. 

Aristophanes  gains  the  first  prize  with  the  Vespee.  Leucon 
the  third  with  the  Upia-fius.  Aristophanis  Ntibes  secunda. 
Death  of  Cratinus,  perhaps  after  the  termination  of  the  truce 
in  Elaphebolion.      See  423. 


421 


420 


419 
418 


Aristion  archon.  Truce  for  60  years  concluded  Ap.  10 
B.C.  421. 

Eupolis  exhibits  the  Maricas  a  few  months  after  the  death 
of  Cleon.  He  also  gains  the  first  prize  with  the  KoXo/ces, 
Aristophanes  the  second  with  the  Pax,  Leucon  the  third 
with  the  (bpuTopfs. 

Ion  of  Chios  is  now  dead. 


01.  DO  Hyperbius  Syracusanus.     Astyphilus  archon. 
Alcibiades    effects    a   treaty   between    the   Athenians    and 
Argives. 
Pherecratis  "Ayptot.     Eupolidis  Autolycus. 


Archias  archon.     Alcibiades  in  Peloponnesus. 


Antiphon  archon.     Victory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Man- 
tinea.     In  August,  a  little  before  the  Carnea. 


417 


416 


415 


Euphemus  archon.     The  14th  year  of  the  war  ended. 


01.  91  Exagentus  Agrigentinus.     Arimnestns  archon. 
The  15th  year  ended  in  Munychion.     Melos  surrenders  in 
the  winter. 
Plato  in  his  14th  year.     Agatho  gains  the  tragic  prize. 


Chabrias  archon.  The  expedition  sails  to  Sicily  at  midsum- 
mer. Recal  of  Alcibiades  after  midsummer.  This  first  cam- 
paign in  Sicily  was  in  the  17th  year  of  the  war. 
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414 


413 


Andocides  is  imprisoned  on  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae. 
After  his  escape  from  that  danger,  he  visited  Cyprus  and 
other  countries  till  the  time  of  the  400  B.  C.  411. 

Xenocles  first  with  the  (Edipiis,  Lycaon,  Bacchce,  Athamas 
satyricus.  Euripides  second  with  the  Alexander,  Palumedes, 
Troades,  Sisyphus  satyricus.  Archi|)pus  the  comic  poet  gains 
his  single  prize  in  Ol.  91. 


Pisander  archon.  Second  campaign  in  Sicily.  Arrival  of 
Gylippus  in  summer.  Eurymedon  sails  from  Athens  with 
supplies  in  December.  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia  is  still 
living  at  the  end  of  summer  414. 

Aristophanes  exhibits  the  Amphiaraus.  Ameipsias  gains 
the  first  prize  with  the  Kw/xao-ral,  Aristophanes  the  second 
with  the  Aves,  Phrynichus  the  third  with  the  MovoTpmos. 


Cleocritus  archon.  The  18th  year  ends  in  Munychion. 
Invasion  of  Attica  in  spring.  Third  campaign  in  Sicily. 
Demosthenes  arrives  with  succours  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer. Eclipse  of  the  moon  Aug.  27.  Flight  of  the  army. 
Surrender  of  Nicias  16  or  17  days  after  the  eclipse. 

Hegemonis  Thasii  Gigaiitomachia,  on  the  day  on  which 
news  arrived  of  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  Sept.  or  Oct.  413.  He- 
gemon  was  contemporary  with  the  latter  years  of  Cratinus, 
and  was  the  first  who  introduced  parody  upon  the  stage.  He 
was  protected  by  Alcibiades. 


412 


411 


Ol.  92  Exagentus  Agrigentinus  II.     CalUas  archon. 

Lesbos  Chios  and  Erythrae  prepare  to  revolt  before  the 
spring.  Mission  of  Alcibiades  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Asia 
immediately  after  the  Isthmian  games.  First  treaty  between 
Lacedajmon  and  Persia  in  the  summer.  After  Alcibiades 
had  arrived  in  Ionia  the  Athenians  recur  to  the  deposit  of 
1000  talents.  Second  treaty  between  Lacedsemon  and  Tis- 
saphernes. 

Antipho,  who  had  a  share  in  the  constitution  of  the  400, 
was  born  about  B.  C.  4/9,  about  12  years  older  than  Andoci- 
des, 21  older  than  Lysias,  8  older  than  his  pupil  Thucydides, 
and  ()8  at  his  death  in  411. 

Euripides  exhibits  the  Helena  and  the  Andromeda. 


Theopompus  archon.  Third  treaty  between  Lacedaemon  and 
Tissapherne?,  about  February  411,  in  the  13th  year  of  Da- 
rius. Constitution  of  the  400,  99  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias.  They  held  the  government  4  months,  and  quitted 
it  after  midsummer. 

Mindarus  is  sent  to  succeed  Astyochus  while  the  400  were 
in  possession  of  the  government.  He  is  defeated  at  Cynos- 
sema  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  a  little  after  the  400 
had  been  deposed. 
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Lysias,  during  the  time  of  the  400,  returns  from  Thurium 
to  Athens.  Antipho  is  put  to  death.  Thucydides  brings  down 
his  narrative  to  the  autumn  of  4 1 1 .  Xenophon  and  Theo- 
pompus  continue  the  history. 

Aristophanes  exhibits  the  Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoriazusee. 


410 


Glaucippus  archon,  Mindarus  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Cy- 
zicus  by  Alcibiades,  before  midsummer  410.  A  negotiation 
for  peace  follows  in  consequence  of  that  defeat.  Three  win- 
ters intervene  between  the  defeat  of  Mindarus  and  the  return 
of  Alcibiades  to  Athens. 


409 


408 


407 


406 


Diodes  archon.  Thrasyllus  in  the  beginning  of  summer  409  ! 
sails  to  Samos,  enters  Lydia  when  the  corn  is  ripe ;  and  after  | 
the  campaign  his  forces  winter  at  Lampsacus.  j 

Herodotus  set.  75  is  still  engaged  upon  his  history ;  for  he  ' 
mentions  not  only  the  recovery  of  the  Medes  by  Darius,  j 
which  happened  in  this  year,  but  the  death  of  Amyrtaeus  and  j 
the  succession  of  Pausiris.  Amyrteeus  seems  to  have  reco- 
vered Egypt  in  414,  to  have  reigned  6  years,  and  to  have 
died  in  408  ;  which  brings  down  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  | 
to  408.     Plato  set.  20  begins  to  hear  Socrates.  j 

Sophocles  gains  the  first  prize  with  the  Philoctetes.  i 


01.  93  Eurotas  Cyrenceus.      Polydamas  ScotusscBus  pancra 
tium.    Addita  est  biga,  vicitque  Evagoras   Eleus.     Euctemon 
archon. 

The  Athenians  move  from  Lampsacus  in  spring  408.  Alci- 
biades takes  Selyrabria  and  Byzantium.  Pharnabazus  hears 
of  the  capture,  being  at  Gordium  in  the  vdnter.  The  winter 
of  40f . 

Euripidis  Orestes.     Aristophanis  Plutus  prior. 


Antigenes  archon.  Cyrus  is  sent  down  to  the  coast  in  the 
beginning  of  spring  407-  Alcibiades  returns  to  Athens  on 
the  day  of  the  Plynteria,  and  remains  till  the  Mysteries,  from 
25th  Thargelion  to  20th  Boedromion,  nearly  4  months.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Andros. 
During  the  stay  of  Alcibiades  at  Athens  Lysander  was  sent 
as  admiral.  Then  followed  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  de- 
position of  Alcibiades,  and  the  substitution  of  ten  other 
commanders,  between  Sept.  407  and  Sept.  400,  when  Cal- 
licratidas  succeeded  Lysander. 

(Strattidis  'Avdpairoppaia-Trjs.      Sannyrionis  Danne.) 


Callias  archon.  Sea-fight  off  Arginusae.  Followed  by 
the  Apaturia  in  Pyanepsion.  Condemnation  of  the  generals. 
After  the  battle  a  proposition  for  peace  was  made,  which 
was  a  second  time  prevented  by  the  demagogue  Cleophon, 
five  years  aftej  the  former  negotiations  in  410.     We  have 
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405 


404 


the  authority  of  Aristotle  for  the  second  negotiation,  and 
of  Philochorus  for  the  first.  The  propositions  were  the 
same  in  both,  because  the  Lacedsemonians  had  in  both  the 
same  object.  The  terms  which  satisfied  them  in  410  after 
the  defeat  of  Mindai'us  would  have  satisfied  them  in  406 
after  the  defeat  at  Arginusse.  That  Cleophon  was  the  ob- 
stacle on  both  occasions  is  attested  by  Aristotle  and  Philo- 
chorus. 

Agrigentum  is  taken  by  the  Carthaginians  after  a  siege  of 
7  months  in  Nov.  or  Dec.  B.  C.  406,  and  after  that  event 
Dionysius  becomes  master  of  Syracuse  in  December  406. 
He  reigns  38  years. 

Hellanicus  relates  the  events  of  this  year,  and  the  battle 
of  Arginusse.  Whence  we  collect  that  his  life  was  extended 
to  more  than  90  years.  Philistus  is  active  in  the  party  of 
Dionysius.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  elder  Dionysius 
Philistus  lived  in  exile,  and  was  not  recalled  till  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  younger.  He  was  slain  in  356.  The  first 
part  of  his  Sicilian  History  ended  at  the  siege  of  Agrigentum. 
The  second  part  contained  the  reign  of  Dionysius,  and  seems 
to  have  ended  at  B.C.  367,  where  his  history  of  the  younger 
Dionysius  began. 

Death  of  Euripides  aet.  75.  On  the  same  day  on  which 
Dionysius  assumed  the  tyranny.  The  expense  of  dramatic 
exhibitions  is  divided  between  two  choregi.  But  no  imme- 
diate change  was  made  in  the  number  of  the  prizes,  which 
still  remained  three  for  comedy,  although  it  might  reduce 
the  number  of  competitors  from  10  to  five. 


Alexias  archon.  Battle  of  ^gospotarai  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  capture  of  Athens,  in  the  autumn  of  B.  C.  405. 
Conon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  fled  to  Eva- 
goras  to  Cyprus.  According  to  Xenophon  only  nine  ships 
escaped;  but  a  client  of  Lysias  who  was  present  in  the  action 
affirms  that  12  ships  were  saved. 

(Democritus  in  his  travels  visited  Persia  in  the  reign  of 
Darius.  He  passed  5  years  in  Egypt  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Darius.) 

Death  of  Sophocles  at  the  age  of  90  years.  He  survived 
Euripides  and  died  before  the  exhibition  of  the  Rancc.  Euri- 
pides died  towards  the  end  of  B.C.  406  ;  Sophocles  in  the 
beginning  of  405.  Aristophanes  about  Feb.  B.C.  405  gains 
the  first  prize  with  the  Ran(E,  Phrynichus  the  second  with 
the  Musce,  Plato  the  third  with  the  Cleophon.  lophon  son 
of  Sophocles  is  still  living.     Antimachus  flourished. 


01.  94   Crocinas  Lariss(cus.      Pythocritus  archon. 
Athens  is  taken  bv  Lvsander  in  the  spring,  in  Munvchion 
of  B.  C.  404.     The  Thirty  govern  for  8  months.     Death  of 
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Alcibiades  during  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty.  He  was  now 
at  the  least  45  years  of  age,  and  had  been  engaged  in  pubhc  | 
affairs  more  than  20  years.  Thrasybulus  occupies  Phyle 
and  advances  to  the  Piraeus  in  December,  when  the  8  months 
of  the  Thirty  terminate.  But  the  contest  is  continued  for 
some  time  after  their  deposition. 

Lysias  banished  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty.  He  withdrew 
to  Megara.  Andocides  is  in  exile  and  chiefly  resident  in 
Elis  during  the  whole  period  from  the  Four  Hundred  to  the 
return  of  Thrasybulus.  During  this  exile  he  visited  Cyprus, 
Syracuse,  and  perhaps  other  countries ;  .  some  before  the 
time  of  the  Four  Hundred ;  Syracuse  after  the  accession  of 
Dionysius  ;  consequently  in  this  latter  exile. 

Birth  of  Antiphanes  the  comic  poet.  He  was  born  B.  C. 
404,  began  to  exhibit  about  383,  and  died  pet.  74  in  330. 

From  the  several  heads  of  expenditure  enumerated  by  a 
client  of  Lysias  within  March  B.  C.  410  and  May  402  we 
learn  the  relative  charges  of  certain  exhibitions  :  tragoedis 
3000  dr.,  choro  virorum  2000.  Pyrrhichistis  800.  Dionysiis, 
dvdpaa-i  5000.  cychco  choro  300.  puerorum  choro  1500. 
comoedis  1600.  Panathenseis  rainoribus  Pyrrhichistis  dye- 
vdois  700  dr. 


403 


402 


Euclides  archon.  A  marked  epoch  in  the  civil  history  of 
Athens.  Thrasybulus  and  his  party  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Ten  the  successors  of  the  Thirty  during  many  months. 
But  thev  were  in  possession  of  Athens  before  Hecatombieon 
or  July  B.  C.  403,  although  the  contest  was  not  finally  con- 
cluded till  Boedromion.  The  war  therefore  lasted  ten 
months,  from  Posideon  404  to  Boedromion  403.  An  act  of 
oblivion  or  amnesty  is  dated  12th  Boedromion  403. 

Thucydides  fet.  68  returns  from  exile.  He  was  still  em- 
ployed upon  his  history  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Andocides  came  to  Athens,  confiding  in  the  amnesty.  Ly- 
sias returns.  Lysise  in  Eratosthenem.  Soon  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Thirty.  Law  of  Aristophon  the  Azenian  6s  av  fifj 
eg  daTtjs  yevrjrai  vodov  elvai.  The  same  law  had  been  passed 
by  Pericles  more  than  40  years  before,  but  was  relaxed  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  out  of  tenderness  to  Pericles  him- 
self. It  was  now  reenacted  by  Aristophon.  Aristophon  was 
still  living  in  B.  C.  354. 


Micon  archon.  Andocides  after  his  return  takes  a  share 
in  the  conduct  of  afi'airs.  Among  the  leading  orators  are 
Cephalus  and  Archinus.  Cephalus  appeared  for  Andocides 
in  the  cause  de  Mysteriis  B.  C.  400.  He  flourished  during 
a  long  course  of  years  with  Callistratus  and  Aristophon  the 
Azenian.    Archinus  is  mentioned  by  Plato  and  by  ^schines. 

Cephisodorus  gains  the  prize  in  comedy. 
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Xenanetus  archon.  Expedition  of  Cyrus.  He  set  out  from 
Sardis  before  midsummer,  was  slain  at  Cunaxa  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  Greeks  reached  Armenia  in  the  winter.  Samius  was 
the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  when  Cyrus  set  forth. 

First  year  of  the  war  of  Lacedsemon  and  Elis. 

Xenophon  accompanied  Cyrus  on  his  march.  If  he  was 
present  at  Delium  23  years  before,  he  might  be  about  42  at 
the  time  of  the  Anabasis.  Ctesias  the  historian  flourished 
B.C.  401— 384. 

Sophoclis  CEdipus  Coloneus,  exhibited  by  his  grandson 
Sophocles  son  of  Ariston.  Telestes  gains  a  dithyi-ambic 
prize. 


400 


01.  95  Menon  Atheniensis.  Laches  archon.  Return  of 
the  Greeks.  They  arrive  at  Cotyora  8  months  after  the 
battle,  remain  there  45  days,  and  reach  Chrysopolis  after 
midsummer  400.  When  they  reached  Chrysopolis,  Anaxi- 
bius  was  admiral.  When  they  entered  the  service  of  Scu- 
thes,  Polus  had  succeeded  Anaxibius.  The  Cyrean  army 
remained  with  Scuthes  nearly  two  months.  Second  year  of 
the  war  of  Laced^emon  and  Elis. 

Andocidis  De  Mysteriis.  Three  years  after  his  return 
from  exile.     He  is  at  this  time  about  6/  years  of  age. 


399 


Aristocrates  archon.  Thirabron  commands  in  Asia.  He 
had  already  sailed  from  Peloponnesus  when  the  Cyreans 
were  with  Scuthes.  The  campaign  of  Thimbron  was  there- 
fore in  the  summer  of  this  year.  The  Cyreans,  after  their 
service  with  Scuthes,  were  incorporated  with  the  troops  of 
Thimbron.  Dercyllidas  superseded  Thimbron  before  the 
Elean  war  was  ended,  which  terminated  in  this  year.  Thra- 
sydseus  the  Elean,  who  concluded  the  peace  in  behalf  of  his 
countrymen,  was  the  friend  of  Lysias,  and  had  assisted  Thra- 
sybulus  in  404. 

Death  of  Socrates  at  the  end  of  Thargelion  399,  when  he 
had  just  entered  his  70th  year. 

Plato  set.  30  withdrew  to  Megara. 

Meletus  the  tragic  poet,  the  accuser  of  Socrates,  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Te(opyo\  of  Aristophanes,  14  years  before  the 
death  of  Socrates,  and  might  be  at  this  time  between  30 
and  40  years  of  age. 


398 


Tthycles  archon.  Dercyllidas,  after  having  wintered  in 
Bithynia,  comes  with  the  spring  B.  C.  398  to  Lampsacus. 
While  he  is  there,  commissioners  meet  him  to  prolong  his 
command.  He  makes  a  truce  with  Pharnabazus,  passes 
into  the  Chersonese,  where  he  builds  a  wall,  returns  into 
Asia  and  besieges  Atarnse  for  8  months.  Then  he  moves  to 
Ephesus.  The  siege  of  Atarnae  must  have  been  begun  be- 
fore  the   rampart  in    the    Chersonese    was    finished ;    for. 
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although  the  siege  lasted  8  months  and  was  followed  by 
quarters  at  Ephesus,  yet  he  had  in  the  next  campaign  reached 
the  Vale  of  Mueander  before  the  summer  of  397- 

Ctesias  brought  his  Persian  History  down  to  this  year  B.  C. 
398.  A  history  in  23  books,  beginning  from  Ninus.  He  also 
wrote  Indica,  a  separate  work. 

Astydamas  first  exhibits  tragedy.  He  was  the  son  of  Mor- 
simus  and  grandson  of  Philocles,  and  studied  under  Isocrates. 

Philoxenus  of  Cythera,  Timotheus  of  Miletus,  Telestes  of 
Selinus,  and  Polyidus,  dithyrambic  poets,  flourished.  Philoxe- 
nus died  in  380,  Timotheus  in  357- 


397 


Suniades  archon.  Dercyllidas  receives  orders  to  invade 
Caria.  Pie  meets  Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes  in  the  Vale 
of  Maeander,  when  the  corn  was  grown,  and  concludes  an 
armistice  with  Tissaphernes. 


396 


395 


394 


01.  96  Eupolemus  Eleus.  Additus  est  tibicen,  vicitque 
Timceus  Eleus,  additus  etiam  prceco,  vicitque  Aerates  Eleus. 
Phormion  archon.  Agesilaus  passes  with  an  army  from  Aulis 
to  Ephesus.  His  first  campaign  in  Asia  began  with  a  truce 
of  three  months  with  Tissaphernes,  and  ended  with  winter 
quarters  at  Ephesus. 

(Birth  of  Xenocrates.) 

Sophocles  grandson  of  Sophocles  first  exhibits  in  his  own 
person.  He  had  exhibited  in  401  in  the  name  of  his  grand- 
father. 


Diophantus  archon.  Agesilaus,  when  the  spring  appeared, 
prepared  for  his  second  campaign  in  Asia.  About  the  same 
time,  that  is,  in  the  spring,  the  first  year  of  his  command 
expired.  He  gains  a  victory  near  Sardis.  Tithraustes  is 
sent  to  supersede  Tissaphernes.  Mission  of  Timocrates  into 
Greece.  Agesilaus  with  the  autumn  penetrates  into  Phrygia 
and  Paphlagonia.  Lysander  is  slain  at  Haliartus  in  the  30th 
year  after  the  battle  of  Deliura  B.C.  324.  Agesilaus  mean- 
while is  wintering  at  Dascylium. 

Plato  set.  34  returns  to  Athens.  He  served  in  the  battle  of 
Corinth  in  394.  Plato  had  passed  the  three  or  four  preceding 
years,  399 — 395,  in  travels  in  Italy  Cyrene  and  Egypt. 


Eubulides  archon.  Agesilaus,  when  the  spring  had  almost 
appeared,  withdraws  from  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.  He 
was  recalled  when  he  had  already  completed  his  second  year. 
He  passed  the  Hellespont  about  midsummer,  and  was  at  the 
entrance  into  Boeotia  Aug.  14  B.  C.  394. 

Battle  near  Corinth.  News  of  it  met  Agesilaus  at  Amphi- 
polis.  It  happened  therefore  about  midsummer.  Battle  of 
Cnidus  a  few  days  before  the  eclipse,  battle  of  Coronea  a  few 
days  after  the  eclipse  (which  happened  Aug.  14).     Agesilaus 
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immediately  after  the  action  is  removed  to  Delphi  in  Aug.  or 
Sept.  394. 

Xenophon  accompanied  Agesilaus  in  his  march  to  Bceotia, 
and,  a  sentence  of  banishment  being  passed  upon  him  at 
Athens,  withdrew  under  Lacedaemonian  protection  to  Scillus, 
where  he  composed  his  works.  Theopompus  ended  his  Hel- 
lenica  at  this  yeai",  in  XII  books  describing  17  years  B.C.  411 
— 394.  (Lysiae  Mautitheo  boKifxa^ofihia  apologia,  after  B.  C. 
394,  and  perhaps  before  the  death  of  Tlirasybulus.) 

(Strattidis  Ilora/xiot.) 


393 


Demostratus  archon.  Sedition  at  Corinth  and  battle  of 
Lechseum.  The  third  victory  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Phar- 
nabazus,  with  Conon,  in  the  spring  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus, 
ravages  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  The  long  walls  of  Athens 
are  restored  in  393.  After  the  departure  of  Pharnabazus, 
Teleutias  in  the  bay  of  Corinth  cooperates  with  Agesilaus  in 
Corinthia. 

Speusippus  and  Diogenes  flourished. 

Xenarchus  the  mimographus  son  of  Sophron  flourished  at 
the  court  of  Dionysius  during  the  Rhegian  war  B.  C.  399 — 
387. 


392 


391 


01.  97    Terinceus  Eleus.     Philocles  archon. 

Agesilaus  again  leads  an  army  into  the  Corinthian  territory  ; 
at  the  season  of  the  Isthmian  games,  in  the  summer  season^ 
before  the  Hyacinthia.  Iphicrates  routed  the  Lacedaemonian 
mora.  This  action  happened  before  the  Hyacinthia.  Agesi- 
laus conducted  the  survivers  home. 

Aristophanis  Ecclesiazusce. 


Nkoteles  archon.  Expedition  of  Agesilaus  into  Acamania. 
He  withdrew  in  the  autumn. 

Andocidis  de  Pace.  Andocides  was  banished  for  advising 
this  negotiation,  and  died  in  exile. 

Plato  the  comic  poet  exhibits  the  Phaon. 


390 


Demostratus  archon.  Agesilaus  prepares  a  second  expedi- 
tion, but  is  prevented  by  the  submission  of  the  Acarnanians. 
Expedition  of  Agesipolis  into  Argolis. 

Ten  Athenian  ships  were  sent  to  Cyprus,  to  the  aid  of  Eva- 
goras,  and  captured  by  Teleutias.  After  this  event,  Thrasy- 
bulus  is  sent  out  with  40  ships  to  oppose  Teleutias.  He  is 
slain  at  Aspendus,  during  the  command  of  Teleutias.  Per- 
haps in  the  beginning  of  389. 


389 


Antipater  archon.  After  the  death  of  Thrasybulus,  which 
happened  in  the  arclionship  of  Demostratus,  and  perhaps  in 
the  beginning  of  389,  Agyrrhius  is  sent  as  his  successor  to 
Aspendus,  and  Iphici'ates  to  the  Hellespont. 
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Plato  in  his  40th  year  made  the  first  of  his  three  voyages 
to  Sicily. 

(Birth  of  ^schines  about  this  time.) 


388 


01.  98.  Sosippus  Delphus.     Pyrrhion  archon. 

Hierax  Lacedaemonian  admiral.  While  he  is  at  Rhodes, 
Antalcidas  is  sent  out  as  admiral.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
mand of  Antalcidas  Iphicrates  is  still  at  the  Hellespont.  An- 
talcidas sends  Nicolochus  to  oppose  him  ;  who  is  besieged  at 
Abydos  by  Iphicrates  and  his  colleagues.  When  Antalcidas 
returned  to  the  coast  in  the  spring  of  387,  he  found  Nicolo- 
chus still  besieged  by  Iphicrates  and  Diotimus. 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Antalcidas,  Chabrias 
sailed  to  Cyprus  to  the  aid  of  Evagoras. 

Lysise  Oiympiaca.     Lysise  pro  Aristophanis  bonis. 

Aristophanis  Plutus  alter,  Nicocharis  Lacones,  Aristomenis 
Admetns,  Nicophontis  Adonis,  Alcsei  Pasiphae.  Araros  son  of 
Aristophanes  was  the  actor  in  the  second  Plutus ;  he  was  the 
poet  or  biMa-Kokos  in  the  two  remaining  plays  of  his  father,  the 
Cocalus  and  uEolosicon,  and  presented  them  in  his  own  name. 

In  the  year  of  the  Rants  there  were  three  comic  prizes,  but 
no  mention  is  now  made  of  the  second  and  third,  and  the  10 
choragi  supply  only  5  competitors,  who  are  all  named  in  the 
register. 


387 


Theodotus  archon.  Peace  of  Antalcidas  about  autumn  387- 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus  is  excepted  out  of  the  treaty. 

Callisthenes  the  historian  began  his  Hellenica  from  this 
year.      He  described  in  10  books  30  years  B.  C.  387 — 357- 


386 


Mystichides  archon.     Restoration  of  Platsea. 


385 


Dexitheus  archon.  Siege  of  Mantinea  by  Agesipolis  about 
spring,  and  about  18  months  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 

Great  sea-fight  between  Evagoras  and  the  Persians.  An- 
drotion,  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  begins  to  engage  in  public  affairs. 


384 


01.  99  Dicon  Syracusanus.    Additur  ttwAcoj/  apyia,  vicitque  Eu- 
rybatas  Laco.     Diotrephes  archon. 

Ctesias  remained  till  this  time  in  Persia.      See  401. 
Lysiifi  in  Theomnestum.     Birth  of  Aristotle. 


383 


Phanostratus  archon.     Antiphanes  began  to  exhibit  comedy, 
He  still  wrote  comedy  in  343,  and  probably  in  330. 


382 


Evander  archon.  First  campaign  of  the  Olynthian  war  early 
in  the  year.  Phoebidas  seizes  the  Cadmea  in  summer  at  the 
time  of  the  Pythia.  After  that  event  Teleutias  marched  to 
Olynthus,  and  yet  his  march  was  before  the  summer  ended. 

Amyntas  is  at  this  time  king  of  Macedonia. 

Birth  of  Demosthenes  in  July  B.  C.  382.     He  had  com- 

_  — _— 
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pleted  his  16th  year  m  June  3G6,  was  reckoned  18  about  July 
364,  and  is  called  60  at  his  death  in  October  322. 


381 


Demophilus  archon.   Second  campaign  of  the  Olynthian  war 
in  spring.     Teleutias  slain  before  midsummer. 


380 


01.  100  Dionysodorus  Tarentinus.  Pytheas  archon.  Third 
campaign  of  the  Olynthian  war.  Agesipohs  takes  the  com- 
mand, probably  in  the  beginning  of  380.  During  the  absence 
of  Agesipolis  Agesilaus  besieges  Phlius.  Death  of  Agesipolis 
at  midsummer  380.     Polybiades  is  sent  to  succeed  him. 

Evagoras  in  Cyprus  is  pressed  by  the  Persians,  in  the  6th 
year  after  the  great  sea-fight  in  which  he  had  been  defeated. 

Isocratis  Panegyrica. 

Death  of  Philoxenus  aet.  55.     See  398. 


379 


Nicon  archon.  Polybiades  finishes  the  Olynthian  war.  Phlius 
surrenders  after  a  siege  of  20  months.  The  Cadmea  is  reco- 
vered by  the  Theban  exiles  in  the  winter,  towards  the  close  of 
B.  C.  379. 

Cephalus  the  orator  moves  the  decree  at  Athens  for  assist- 
ing the  Theban  exiles,  after  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmea. 


378 


Nausinicus  archon.  Cleombrotus  marches  into  Boeotia  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  Attempt  of  Sphodrias  on  the  Piraeus.  Ex- 
pedition of  Agesilaus  into  Boeotia. 

Death  of  Lysias  aet.  80. 


377 


Callias  archon.  Second  expedition  of  Agesilaus  into  Boeotia, 
in  the  spring.  At  the  end  of  this  campaign  the  Thebans  had 
been  for  two  years  deprived  of  the  produce  of  their  soil  by 
the  enemy. 


376 


01.  101  Damon  Thurius.  Charisander  archon.  Third  cam- 
paign, with  the  spi'ing,  Cleombrotus  being  in  the  command. 
During  his  command,  Chabrias  gained  the  victory  at  Naxos  in 
September  376.  Phocion,  now  about  27  years  of  age,  was 
distinguished  in  this  battle. 

Tenth  and  last  year  of  the  war  between  Evagoras  and  Ar- 
taxerxes. 

Demosthenes  is  left  an  orphan  in  his  7th  year. 

Anaxandrides  the  comic  poet  flourished. 


375 


Hippodamas  archon.  The  Lacedaemonians  send  Cleombrotus 
to  oppose  the  Thebans  in  Phocis.  Polydamas  of  Thessaly 
comes  to  Sparta  while  Cleombrotus  is  still  in  Phocis. 

Hermeias  of  Methymne  ends  his  Sicelica  in  10  or  12  books 
at  B.  C.  375. 

Eubulus  exhibited  comedy  in  01.  101.  He  still  continued 
to  write  in  the  time  of  Callimedon  6  Kdpa^os.  Araros  first 
exhibits.  He  had  already  been  introduced  as  the  actor  in  the 
second  Plutus  in  388.  The  middle  comedy  begins  from  01. 
99—101. 
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374 


Socratides  archon.  The  Athenians,  jealous  of  the  Thebans, 
make  peace  with  Sparta,  and  Tiraotheus  is  ordered  home. 
But,  as  he  returns  at  the  end  of  this  year  from  Corcyra,  he 
sets  on  shore  the  Zacynthian  exiles,  which  produced  a  renewal 
of  war  between  Athens  and  Lacedeemon. 

Platsea  is  destroyed  about  the  summer  of  374.  Death  of 
Evagoras. 

Isocratis  Plataica.  Plato  and  Xenophon  are  named  at  the 
Eusebian  year  1643  commencing  in  Oct.  B.  C.  374. 


373 


Osteins  archon.  Timotheus  is  appointed  to  oppose  Mnasip- 
pus  at  Corcyra,  but  before  he  sails  is  superseded  by  Iphicrates, 
who  on  his  arrival  at  Corcyra  finds  that  Mnasippus  had  been 
slain,  having  besieged  Corcyra  for  more  than  two  months. 
Callistratus  and  Chabrias  are  the  colleagues  of  Iphicrates.  He 
arrived  and  conducted  the  war  after  midsummer  373.  Trial 
of  Timotheus  in  November  373.  Callistratus  the  orator  and 
Iphicrates  are  the  prosecutors.  He  is  supported  by  Jason 
of  Pheree  and  Alcetas,  by  whose  influence  he  is  acquitted. 


372 


371 


370 


369 


01.  102  Damon  Tlmrius  II.  Alcisthenes  archon.  Timotheus 
goes  to  Asia  in  May  37'2.  Iphicrates  still  continues  in  the 
command  of  a  fleet  in  the  Ionian  sea,  till  the  congress  held  at 
Sparta  in  the  beginning  of  37 1 . 

Among  the  most  eminent  orators  at  Athens  are  Leodamas, 
Callistratus,  Aristophon  the  Azenian,  Cephalus  the  Colyttian, 
Thrasybulus  the  Colyttian,  Diophantus.  Leodamas  was  already 
grown  up  in  404,  and  still  lived  in  355. 

The  younger  Astydamas,  the  fifth  descendant  of  a  sister  of 
^sch5'lus,  gains  the  prize  in  tragedy. 


Phrasiclides  archon.  Congress  at  Sparta.  Thebes  excluded 
from  the  treaty.  Victory  of  the  Thebans  at  Leuctra  in  July 
371.  There  were  20  days  between  the  treaty  and  the  battle. 
Megalopolis  is  founded  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
Perhaps  in  January  370. 

Callistratus  and  Melanopus  the  orators  are  present  at  the 
congress  at  Sparta.    Iphicratis  oratio  irepX  rrjs  'IcfuKparovs  (Ikovos 
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Dyscinetus  archon.  Agesilaus  is  sent  into  Arcadia,  after  the 
restoration  of  Mantinea,  and  after  the  foundation  of  Megalo- 
polis. He  was  in  the  Mantinean  territory  in  the  winter,  when 
the  Thebans  were  expected.  The  winter  therefore  of  the  archon 
Dyscinetus.  Jason  of  Pherse  is  slain  a  little  before  the  Pythian 
games,  Aug.  or  Sept.  B.  C.  370. 

Democritus  is  now  in  his  00th  year. 


Lysistratus  archon.  First  invasion  of  Laconia.  The  Thebans 
enter  Laconia  while  it  was  still  midwinter.  They  remained 
three  months  in  Laconia,  and  it  was  still  winter  when  they  re- 
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tired.  The  whole  duration  of  their  stay  in  Peloponnesus  was 
four  months.  Epaminondas  in  this  expedition  had  an  army  of 
70,000  men,  of  whom  40,000  were  HoplitcB.  The  Messenians 
were  restored  during  this  first  expedition.  After  the  Thebans 
were  withdrawn,  the  Athenians  complete  the  treaty  with  La- 
cedaemon. 

Polyphron  of  Pherse  is  slain,  having  ruled  a  year.    Alexander 
succeeds,  1 1  years. 


368 


367 


366 


01.  103  Pythostratus  Ephesius.  Nausigenes  archon.  The 
Thebans  enter  Peloponnesus  in  the  spring ;  for  the  Syracusan 
succours,  who  received  pay  for  five  months'  service,  went  home 
at  the  end  of  summer.  Embassy  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
Persia  to  negotiate  a  peace.  But  the  Thebans  would  not  con- 
sent that  Messenia  should  be  held  by  Sparta. 

Eudoxus  flourished. 

Aphareus  began  to  exhibit  tragedy.  In  28  years  B.  C  368 
— 341  he  produced  37  or  35  tragedies. 


Polyzelus  archon.  The  second  body  of  succours  comes  to 
Sparta  from  Dionysius.  When  their  time  of  service  was 
expired,  Archidamus  gained  the  tearless  battle.  Embassy  of 
Pelopidas  to  Persia,  after  the  victory  of  Archidamus,  and 
before  the  march  of  Epaminondas  into  Achaia,  which  was  in 
consequence  of  its  failure.  Death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  after 
Feb.  B.  C.  367. 

Aristotle  in  his  18th  year  comes  to  Athens.  He  remains 
with  Plato  20  years,  till  the  death  of  Plato  in  347. 

Dionysius  gained  the  tragic  prize  with  the  Xvrpa  "EKTopos. 
He  died  soon  after  this  tragic  victory. 


Cephisodorus  archon.  Expedition  of  Epaminondas  into 
Achaia  after  the  return  of  the  embassy  from  Persia.  Oropus 
seized  by  the  exiles.  After  which,  a  defensive  alliance  is  con- 
cluded between  Athens  and  Arcadia.  After  this  treaty,  Co- 
rinth and  Phlius  make  a  separate  peace  with  Thebes. 

Isocratis  Archidamus.  Demosthenes  eSoKindadrj.  Ten  years 
after  the  death  of  his  father. 


365 


364 


Chion  archon.     War  of  Arcadia  and  Elis. 

Diodorus  at  this  date  names  Isocrates,  Aristotle,  Anaximenes 
of  Larapsacus,  Plato,  Xenophon  (now  in  extreme  old  age), 
Aristippus,  Antisthenes,  and  the  last  of  the  Pythagoreans. 


01.  104  Phocides  Atheniensis.  Timocrates  archon.  Second 
campaign  of  the  war  of  Arcadia  and  Elis.  Archidamus  invades 
Arcadia,  the  Arcadians  Elis  ;  and  with  the  Pisatee  assume  the 
presidency  at  this  Olympiad ;  which  is  therefore  omitted  in 
the  Elean  register.  Battle  of  Olympia  at  the  time  of  the 
games. 

In  01.  103  the  Eleans  had  12  tribes  and  12  Hellanodicae ; 
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but  in  this  war  they  lost  to  the  Arcadians  a  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory and  their  tribes.  Hence  they  are  reduced  to  8  tribes 
and  8  Hellanodicse. 

Isaei  TTfpl  Tov  ^ikoKTTjiJLovos  Kkripov.  Isaeus,  the  preceptor  of 
Demosthenes,  flourished  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  Hved 
till  the  reign  of  Philip.  Demosthenis  Kara  'A(^o/3ov.  At  1 8 
years  of  age,  in  August  or  Sept.  B.  C.  364. 


363 


Chariclides  archon. 

Phihstus  ends  his  history  of  the  first  five  years  of  the 
younger  Dionysius  B.  C.  367 — 364  in  two  books.  The  re- 
maining 7  years  of  the  reign  of  Dionysius  362 — 356  were  de- 
scribed by  Athanis  of  Syracuse,  who  wrote  the  acts  of  Dion  in 
13  books,  and  added  in  one  book  those  7  years  of  Dionysius, 
which  Philistus  had  omitted. 


362 


Molon  archon.  Fourth  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Pe- 
loponnesus,    Battle  of  Mantinea  in  June  362. 

The  Hellenics  of  Xenophon  end  at  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas. The  first  part  of  the  Hellenics  of  Anaximenes  in  12 
books,  beginning  at  the  Theogony,  ended  also  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, ^schines  set.  27  is  present  at  Mantinea.  Aristophon 
the  Azenian,  who  flourished  B.  C.  403 — 355,  has  a  leading 
influence  at  this  time  at  Athens.  He  cultivated  the  Theban 
alliance.  The  Azenian  however  and  the  Colyttian  were  partly 
contemporary. 


361 
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Nicophemus  archon.  A  general  peace,  in  which  the  Mes- 
senians  were  included.  The  Lacedaemonians  not  consenting 
to  this  were  alone  excepted  from  the  treaty.  Thus  the  Theban 
confederacy  had  gained  their  great  object  by  establishing  an 
efi^ectual  check  to  the  power  of  Lacedsemon,  and  by  securing 
the  independence  of  Messenia. 

Birth  of  Dinarchus.  Callistratus  is  in  exile  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  of  Nicophemus.  He  is  conveyed  from  Methone  to 
Thasos  in  November  361. 


01  105  Porus  CyrencBus.      Callimedes  archon. 

Timotheus  is  repulsed  at  Amphipolis. 

Theopompus  commenced  his  history  from  the  year  of  this 
archon  ; — His  Philijjpics  in  58  books.  (Issei  nepl  rov  'Ayviov 
KKrjpov.) 


359 


Eucharistus  archon.  Accession  of  Philip  aet.  23  in  the  begin- 
ning of  350.  His  first  campaign  is  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
that  year.  He  defeats  Argaeus  at  Methone  before  midsummer, 
declares  Amphipohs  a  free  city,  and  after  midsummer  makes 
peace  with  the  Athenians.  Being  delivered  from  this  enemy 
he  attacks  and  defeats  the  Paeonians,  and  gains  a  great  victory 
over  the  lUyrians. 

Alexander  of  Pherae  is  slain  about  the  middle  of  359.      He 
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was  succeeded  by  Tisiphonus,  who  governed  when  Xenophon 
was  recording  the  death  of  Alexander.  Xenophon  himself  died 
at  Corinth,  but  the  year  is  uncertain.  At  this  date  he  is  about 
83  or  84  vears  of  age. 


358 


Cephisodoius  archon.  Philip  after  his  victory  over  the  lUy- 
rians  takes  Araphipolis.  At  the  time  when  Amphipolis  is 
pressed  by  Philip,  an  Athenian  expedition  is  undertaken  by 
the  advice  of  Timotheus  into  Euboea.  Timotheus  died  about 
4  or  5  years  after. 

Issei  VTTep  'Evfiadovs. 


357 


Agathodes  archon.  The  Social  war  began,  before  midsum- 
mer. Siege  of  Chios  by  Chares  and  Chabrias.  Death  of 
Chabrias. 

The  Phocians  seize  Delphi.  Dion  sails  from  Zacynthus 
after  an  eclipse,  which  fell  upon  Aug.  9  B.  C.  357,  and  lands  in 
Sicily  about  September. 

Death  of  Democritus  set.  104,  and  of  Hippocrates,  also  set. 
104.  Demophilus  son  of  Ephorus  began  his  history  of  the 
Sacred  war,  Diyllus  his  history  in  27  books,  from  the  year 
of  Agathocles.  Callisthenes  ended  his  Hellenica  in  10  books 
at  the  same  year. 

Death  of  timotheus  of  Miletus  «t.  90.     See  398. 


356 


01.  10()  Poms  CyrencEUs  II.  Elpines  archon. 

Birth  of  Alexander  at  the  time  of  the  Olympic  games,  on  the 
6th  of  Hecatombseon  350,  when  Philip  had  jast  taken  Potidsa. 

Second  campaign  of  the  Social  war.  Philistus  is  defeated 
and  slain  at  Syracuse.  Dionysius  expelled  in  the  summer  356, 
10  months  after  the  landing  of  Dion.  Philistus  had  been  an 
eyewitness  of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse  in  415, 
and  had  been  an  actor  in  public  affairs  in  406. 

Isocratis  de  Pace.  Callistratus,  who  had  been  in  exile  about 
5  years  (see  361),  had  founded  a  citv  in  Thasos,  noticed  by 
Scylax  p.  204  Zenobius  Adag.  IV.  34  p.  315  Himerius  Or.  6 
p.  498.      Upon  his  returning  to  Athens  he  was  put  to  death. 

Alexis  flourished.  He  might  write  comedy  from  B.  C.  364 
to  306. 


355 


Callistratus  archon.  Third  campaign  of  the  Social  war. 
Chares,  Timotheus,  Iphicrates,  and  Menestheus  are  sent  with 
a  fleet.  Peace  is  concluded  with  the  confederates  about  mid- 
summer 355.  Mausolus  of  Caria  assisted  the  allies  against 
Athens  in  this  war. 

Isocrates  vel  Aphareus  ivepX  avTiboa-fois  Tvpos  MfyaKXeiBrjv. 
Eubulus  the  orator  promoted  the  peace  with  the  confederates. 
Aristophon  the  Azenian  and  Chares  prosecute  Iphicrates  for 
his  failure  in  the  last  campaign,  who  was  acquitted. 

Demosthenis  set.   27  Androtionea.     Demosthenis  Leptinea. 
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Aristophon  the  Azenian  and  Leodamas  assisted  Leptines,  both 
now  advanced  in  asre.     See  372. 


354 


Diotimus  archon.      Trial  and  condemnation   of  Timotheus. 
He  retired  to  Chalcis  and  died  towards  the  end  of  354. 
Demosthenis  de  Symmoriis. 


353 


Eudemus  archon.  Death  of  Dion  before  midsummer.  Phihp 
seized  upon  Pagasse  and  began  the  siege  of  Methone  in  the 
archonship  of  Diotimus. 

Isocratis  nepX  avn^ocreuis  npos  Avaifxa)(ov.  Composed  in  his 
83rd  year  at  the  close  of  the  archonship  of  Diotimus.  (Iso- 
cratis Areopagitica.)  Demosthenis  Timocratea.  Demosthenis 
pro  Megalopolitanis ;  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  3.12. 


352 


01.  107  Micrinas  Tarentinus.     Aristodemus  archon. 

Lycophron  of  Pherse  calls  in  Onomarchus,  who  is  defeated 
and  slain  bv  Philip.  Lycophron  surrenders  Pherse  and  joins 
Phayllus.  Phihp  after  the  defeat  of  Onomarchus  and  the 
liberation  of  Pherse  attempts  to  pass  Thermopylae  but  is  pre- 
vented by  the  Athenians.  These  transactions  happened  in  one 
campaign,  the  spring  summer  and  autumn  of  352. 

War  of  Lacedsemon  and  Megalopolis. 

The  Athenians  in  the  archonship  of  Aristodemus  send  2O0O 
colonists  to  Samos.  They  held  possession  of  Samos  for  about 
30  years,  when  they  were  expelled  by  Perdiccas  after  the  death 
of  Alexander. 

Demosthenis  Phillppica  I.  Demosthenis  Aristocratea.  Cydias 
the  orator  dissuaded  the  division  of  the  lands  of  Samos. 

Theodectes  of  Phaselis  the  tragic  poet  contends  with  Isocrates 
Theopompus  and  Naucrates  for  the  prize  of  oratory  given  by 
Artemisia  in  honour  of  her  husband.  Theodectes  composed  50 
dramas,  and  in  13  poetical  contests  obtained  8  prizes. 

Erinna  the  poetess  flourished. 


351 


350 


349 


Thessalus  archon. 

Demosthenis  pro  Rhodiorum  Ubertate. 


Apollodoriis  archon.  Expedition  of  Phocion  into  Eubcea, 
and  battle  of  Tamynje  (at  which  Ji^schines  the  orator  was  pre- 
sent), in  Anthesterion  B.  C.  350.  The  Athenians  had  been  in- 
vited by  Plutarch  of  Eretria  to  oppose  Philip,  but  Plutarch  de- 
ceived or  betrayed  them,  and  was  vanquished  by  Phocion. 

Demosthenis  a(/wr5M5  Bceotum  de  nomine,  in  the  middle  of 
B.  C.  350.  Demosthenis  pro  Phormione.  Demosthenes  in  his 
32nd  year  is  choragus  at  the  Dionysia  magna  of  the  archon 
Thessalus  in  the  spring  of  B.  C.  350. 


Callimachus  archon.  Olynthian  war,  after  midsummer.  The 
first  expedition  under  Chares  to  assist  the  Olynthians  seems 
to  have  been  concluded  in  October  B.  C.  349. 
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Demosthenis  Olynthiaccc  tres.     Eubulus  is  of  the  party  op- 
posed to  Demosthenes. 

There  are  still  three  annual  festivals  of  Bacchus,  at  which 
dramatic  pieces  were  exhibited.  1  Dionysia  in  Pirseo  or  /car 
aypovs,  in  Posideon.  2  Lena^a,  or  ra  iv  Alfivais,  in  Anthesterion. 
3  IVIagna,  or  iv  ao-ret  or  rpayahoh  Kaivois,  in  Elaphebolion.  At 
this  time  the  expense  of  tragic  exhibitions  was  less  than  of 
the  xopos  av8pcov. 


348 


347 


Ol.  108  Policies  Cyrenceus.     llieophilus  arcJion. 

The  Olynthian  war  continues.  Philip  had  shut  up  the  Olyn- 
thians  within  their  walls  before  the  war  had  lasted  a  year. 
While  he  is  engaged  at  Olynthus,  the  Olympia  were  celebrated. 
The  Eleans,  who  were  12  tribes  in  01.  103,  and  in  01.  104 
were  reduced  to  8  tribes,  are  now  augmented  to  10,  and  ap- 
point 10  Hellanodicce. 

Demosthenis  Midiana.  Eubulus  assisted  Midias,  and  pos- 
sessed great  influence. 

Heraclides  the  comic  poet  flourished. 


Themistocles  archon.  Olynthus  taken  by  Philip,  at  some  in- 
terval after  the  Olympic  games,  for  many  intermediate  trans- 
actions occurred;  and  not  long  before  the  first  embassy  of  the 
10  Athenians.  And  that  embassy,  which  made  all  possible 
haste,  returned  early  in  346,  a  little  before  the  Dionysia  at 
which  Antipater  and  Parmenio  were  present.  Olynthus  then 
surrendered  in  spring  347.  After  the  capture  Philip  cele- 
brated Olympia  at  Dium. 

Death  of  Plato  in  May  347,  set.  81  or  82.  Aristotle  after 
the  death  of  Plato  went  to  Atarnse.  Speusippus  succeeded 
Plato. 

(Demosthenis  adversus  Bwotum  de  dote.  Demosthenis  ad- 
versus  Panicoietum.) 

Anaxandrides  the  comic  poet  exhibits  at  the  Olympia  at 
Dium  in  347. 


346 


Archias  archon.  First  embassy  to  treat  for  peace  with  Philip, 
which  returned  to  Athens  before  the  Dionysia  Magna,  March 
B.  C.  346.  Peace  between  Phihp  and  the  Athenians,  19th 
Elaphebolion.  The  ambassadors  return  from  the  second  em- 
bassy on  the  13th  of  Scirophorion.  Another  deputation  from 
Athens  to  Philip  on  the  23rd  Scirophorion  ;  and  Phocis  was 
occupied  by  Philip  a  few  days  after — about  the  27th  Sciro- 
phorion. The  towns  therefore  were  dismantled  in  July  or 
August,  and  the  Phocian  war  ended  at  the  time  of  the  Pythian 
games  B.  C.  346,  after  a  duration  of  10  years. 

Isocratis  Philippus.       (Demosthenis    adversus  EiihuUdem.) 
Demosthenis  de  pace. 


345        Eubulus  arc/wn. 

yEschinis  adversus  Timarchum. 


After  the  embassy  in  June 
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343 


346,  and  before  the  cause  de  falsa  legatione,  in  Aug.  or  Sept. 
343. 


01.  109  Arislolochus  yitheniensis.     Lyciscus  archon. 
Tiraoleon  sails  from  Corinth  to  Syracuse. 
Aristotle  after  3  years'  stay  at  Atarnae  went  to  Mytilene. 
Demosthenis  Philippica  II. 


Pylhodotus  archon.  Timoleon  completed  the  conquest  of 
Syracuse,  and  sent  Dionysius  to  Corinth  after  midsummer. 
Dionysius  is  thus  finally  expelled  about  August  343^  24  years 
and  upwards  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius. 

An  Athenian  expedition  is  sent  into  Acarnania  to  counteract 
Philip,  who  was  in  Acarnania  before  his  Scythian  expedition. 
Demosthenes  is  sent  with  other  ambassadors,  and  opposes 
Philip  in  Ambracia  and  Peloponnesus.  His  colleages  in  this 
mission  are  Polyeuctus,  Hegesippus,  Clitomachus,  Lycurgus. 

Demosthenes  vel  Hegesippus  de  Halomieso.  Demosthenes  et 
yEschines  de  falsa  leyatione.     Eubulus  assisted  ^schines. 

Theopompus  in  three  books  of  his  Philippic  History  lib.  41 
— 43  described  50  years  of  Sicilian  affairs  ending  at  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

Antiphanes  set.  61  still  exhibits  comedy. 


342 


Sosigenes  archon.  Expedition  of  Philip  into  Thrace.  He 
began  this  Scythian  war  in  spring  342,  passed  10  months  in 
Thrace,  and  wintered  there.  Diopithes  the  Athenian  general, 
the  father  of  Menander,  is  stationed  on  the  Hellespont. 

Aristotle  comes  to  the  court  of  Philip. 

Isocrates  set.  94  began  to  compose  the  Panathenaic  oration. 

(Demosthenis  in  Olympiodorum.) 

Birth  of  Menander. 


341 


340 


Nicomachus  archon.  Philip  is  still  in  Thi-ace,  where  he  win- 
tered— waiting  for  the  Etesian  winds  which  were  in  July.  He 
had  now  been  engaged  nearly  13  years  in  views  against  the 
Greeks ;   that  is,  from  the  7th  year  of  his  reign  in  353. 

Birth  of  Epicurus. 

Demosthenis  de  Chersoneso.  In  the  spring  of  341.  Demo- 
sthenis Philippica  III.  Philippica  IV. 

Aphareus  exhibits  tragedy  till  this  year.      See  368. 


01.110  Anticles  Atheniensis.     Theophrastus  archon. 

Philip  is  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium 
in  the  year  of  Theophrastus.  He  besieged  Selymbria  at  the 
end  of  Boedromion  of  the  same  archon,  B.  C.  340. 

Isocrates  set.  9/  completes  the  Panathenaic  oration. 

Ephorus  ends  his  history  at  the  siege  of  Perinthus.  It  began 
at  the  Return  of  the  Heraclidas. 

Among  the  leading  orators  are  Eubulus,  Aristophon  the 
Colyttian,  Hegesippus,  Philocrates,  Cephisophon. 
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339 


Epigenes  the  comic  poet  flourished  in  the  time  of  Pixodarus 
prince  of  Caria.     Contemporary  with  Antiphanes. 


Lysimachides  archon.  The  siege  of  Byzantium  still  con- 
tinues, and  the  Athenians  prepare  for  war.  The  peace,  con- 
cluded in  March  346,  lasted  seven  years,  from  Themistocles 
inclusive  to  Theophrastus.  It  comprehended  the  last  months 
of  Themistocles  and  the  first  five  or  six  months  of  Theophra- 
stus, and  the  six  archons  who  came  between  them  ;  and  ex- 
tended to  the  beginning  of  B.  C.  339.  Philip  raises  the  sieges 
of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  Theo- 
phrastus. 

Timoleon  defeats  the  Carthaginians  at  the  river  Crimissus. 

Demosthenis  in  Philippi  epistolam.  In  the  beginning  of  339. 
Diyllus  begins  the  second  part  of  his  history  where  Ephorus 
ended,  and  continues  the  narrative  to  the  death  of  Philip. 
Xenocrates  succeeded  Speusippus.  Anaxarchus  the  companion 
of  Alexander  flourished. 


338 


337 


Chcerondas  archon.  Philip  is  chosen  general  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons  Feb.  338,  and  occupies  Elatea  in  Scirophorion.  Decree 
of  Demosthenes  for  proposing  an  alliance  with  the  Tliebans. 
On  the  7th  Metagitnion  Philip  defeats  their  army  at  Cheeronea 
in  August  338.  Archidamus  was  slain  in  Italy  on  the  same 
day. 

Death  of  Isocrates.  He  had  completed  his  98th  year,  and 
had  finished  the  Panathenaic  oration  two  years  and  commenced 
it  five  years  before. 


Phrynichus  archon.     Death  of  Timoleon. 

Lycurgi  adversus  Lysiclem.  (Lycurgi  adversus  Jiitolycum.) 
Lycurgus  was  older  than  Demosthenes.  He  restored  the 
credit  of  comic  exhibitions  at  the  Lencea  and  (probably  be- 
tween B.  C.  350 — 330)  enacted  honours  for  the  three  great 
tragic  poets. 


336 


335 


01.111  Cleomantis  Clitorius.     Pythodenms  archon. 
Philip  is  slain  and  Alexander  aet.  20  succeeds  about  July 
B.  C.  336. 

Dinarchus  set.  26  began  to  compose  orations. 

(Amphis   seems   to   have   exhibited  the   Kovph   as   late   as 

01.  in.) 


Eucenetus  archon.  Alexander  in  spring  invades  the  Triballi 
and  lUyrians.  While  he  is  engaged  in  this  war,  Thebes  revolts. 
Alexander  after  12  days'  march  enters  Boeotia  and  destroys 
Thebes  at  the  season  of  the  Mysteries,  October  335. 

The  orators  demanded  by  Alexander  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  were  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  Polyeuctus, 
Chares,  Charidemus,  Ephialtes,  Diotimus,  Moerocles.  In  other 
accounts  these  are  named :  Demosthenes,  Polyeuctus,  Ephialtes, 
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Lycurgus,  Mcerocles,  Damon,  Callisthenes,  Charidemus. 
I  ander  was  propitiated  by  Demades. 
I      Philippides  the  comic  poet  flourished. 


Alex- 


334 


Ctesicles  archon.  Alexander  passes  the  Hellespont  in  spring 
B.  C.  334.  Battle  of  the  Granicus  in  Thargelion.  He  had 
conquered  Caria  before  the  winter. 

Aristotle  comes  to  Athens.  His  treatise  on  Rhetoric  was 
published  after  the  Cheeronensian  war. 


333 


Nicocrates  archon.  Alexander  had  reached  Gordium  about 
the  beginning  of  this  campaign.  Battle  of  Issus  in  November 
333. 

Ephorus  the  historian  mentioned  the  passage  of  Alexander 
into  Asia  in  spring  334.  That  he  survived  till  the  reign  of 
Alexander  is  attested  also  by  Plutarch. 

(The  oration  adversus  Theocrinem  after  the  archonship  of 
Pythodemus  B.  C.  33^.) 

Theodectes  was  dead  when  Alexander  visited  Phaselis  in 
333.     He  lived  41  years,  probably  B.C.  375—334. 


332 


01.  112  Eurylas  Chalcideus.     Nicetes  archon. 

Siege  of  Tyre  begun  in  the  winter.  The  city  is  taken  in 
seven  months  in  Hecatombseon,  July  332.  Alexander  founds 
Alexandria — visits  the  oracle  of  Hammon — and  returns  to 
Memphis. 

(Demosthenis  adversus  Phormionem.) 

Stephanus  the  comic  poet  flourished,  the  son  of  Antiphanes. 


331 


Aristophanes  archon.  Alexander,  setting  forth  from  Memphis 
in  the  spring,  arrives  at  Thapsacus  in  July  331.  Battle  of 
Arbela  October  1.  Alexander  remains  four  months  of  the  en- 
suing winter  at  Persepolis. 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbela,  Agis  is  defeated  and 
slain  by  Antipater. 

(Lycurgi  adversus  Aristogitoiiem.  [Demosthenis]  adversus 
Aristogitonem.) 

Antiphanes  survived  this  year.  His  death  might  happen  in 
the  summer  of  330. 


330 


Aristophon  archon.  Darius  slain  set.  50  in  July  330.  After 
the  death  of  Darius  Alexander  conquered  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  Caspian  sea,  and,  after  15  days'  halt  at  Zadracarta, 
traverses  Parthia  and  Aria,  and  marches  in  pursuit  of  Bessus 
through  the  Zarangeei,  Drangiana,  and  Arachosia,  when  it 
is  now  winter.  Thence  across  the  mountains  of  Cabul  north- 
wards to  Bactra,  distant  from  Zadracarta  by  this  route  about 
1650  miles. 

Lycurgi  adversus  Leocratem.  JEschinis  adversus  Ctesiphontem, 
Demosthenis  de  corona.  yEschines  after  his  failure  withdrew 
to  Asia. 
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Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedy  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, a  little  earlier  than  Menander,  and  before  01.  113.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  1/6  or  97.  or  99,  and  exhibited  comedy 
almost  70  years. 


Cephlsophon  archun.  Sixth  campaign  of  Alexander  in  Asia. 
He  passes  the  Oxus  to  Maracanda,  founds  Alexandria  on  the 
Tanais,  about  420  miles  north  of  Bactra.  He  passes  the  Tanais 
and  engages  the  Scythians.  After  this  campaign  he  wintered 
at  Bactra. 

(Demosthenis  in  Dionysodorum.) 

Epicurus  set.  12  begins  to  learn  philosophy. 


328 
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01.  113  Cliton  Macedo.  Euthycritus  arclion.  Seventh  cam- 
paign in  Asia.  The  vphole  of  this  campaign  is  employed  in 
Sogdiana,  and  at  the  end  of  it  Alexander  goes  into  winter 
quarters  at  Nautaca  in  the  middle  of  the  province,  about  22 
English  miles  from  Samarcand  and  230  miles  north  of  Bactra. 

Crates  the  cynic  flourished  in  01.  113. 


Hegemon  archon.  Eighth  campaign  in  Asia.  Alexander  early 
in  spring  of  327  captured  Roxana  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  and 
at  the  end  of  spring  leaving  Bactra  proceeded  on  the  route  to 
India.  He  consumed  the  winter  in  the  country  between  the 
Cophen  and  the  Indus. 


Chremes  archon.  Ninth  campaign  in  Asia.  Early  in  spring 
Alexander  descended  into  the  plains,  crossed  the  Indus  at 
Taxila,  and  defeated  Porus.  It  was  the  summer  solstice  when 
they  reached  the  Hyphasis,  midsummer  B.  C.  326.  It  is  still 
midsummer  when  they  arrive  at  the  Acesines,  and  the  defeat 
of  Porus  may  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  archonship  of  He- 
gemon, 

(Demadis  vnep  Trjs  SwSfKaertas.) 

Agen,  drama  satyricum.  Exhibited  in  the  camp  of  Alexander 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  about  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
Harpalus. 


325 


324 


Anticles  archon.  The  autumn  winter  and  spring  of  the  ar- 
chon Chremes,  and  the  following  summer,  are  consumed  in 
the  navigation  down  the  Indian  rivers.  Alexander  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  a  little  before  the  proper  season  for  sail- 
ing. He  set  out  on  his  march  about  August  325,  leaving 
Nearchus  to  wait  for  the  winds,  and  reached  Pura  on  the  con- 
fines of  Carmania  in  two  months.  His  tenth  campaign  in  Asia. 
Nearchus  began  his  voyage  in  October  325 — October  of  the 
12th  year  of  Alexander's  reign. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  began  to  appear  in  public  affairs  about 
the  time  of  the  flight  of  Harpalus  to  Athens. 


01.  114  Micinnas  Rhodius.     Hegesias  archon. 

Alexander,  having  reached  the  capital  of  Gedrosia  in  Octo- 
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ber  325,  arrives  in  Susiaiia,  where  Nearchus  met  him  about 
February  324.  The  whole  time  consumed  in  the  navigation 
from  the  Indus  to  Diridotis  amounted  to  129  days. 

Proclamation  at  the  Olympic  games  July  324  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  exiles,  whose  total  number  from  all  the  states 
of  Greece  was  more  than  20,000. 

Death  of  Hephsestion  at  Ecbatana.  Followed  by  a  winter 
campaign  against  the  Cossaei.  The  winter  of  the  archon  He- 
gesias.  After  that  Cossccan  war  Alexander  approached  Baby- 
lon, which  he  therefore  entered  in  spring  B.  C.  323. 

Demosthenis  de  donis.  Dinarchi  adversus  Philoclem.  Di- 
narchi  adversus  Demosthenem  de  Harpalicis.  Demosthenes  being 
fined  50  talents  withdrew  to  Troezen  and  ^Egina.  Harpalus 
had  fled  to  Athens  after  February  325  ;  the  prosecutions  de 
Harpalicis  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  archonship  of  Anticles 
and  extended  into  the  year  of  Hegesias.  Dhiarchi  adversus 
Jristogitonem  de  Harpalicis.  After  the  condemnation  of  De- 
mosthenes. 

Timocles  the  comic  poet  continued  to  exhibit  comedy  after 
this  date. 


323 


322 


Cephisodorus  archon.  Death  of  Alexander  on  the  28th  of 
DsesiuSj  June  B.C.  323.  Lamian  war,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Epicurus  ffit.  18  comes  to  Athens.  His  early  years  had  been 
passed  at  Samos,  where  his  father  was  one  of  the  Athenian  co- 
lonists. Death  of  Diogenes  the  cynic  on  the  same  day  as 
Alexander.  Diogenes  was  near  SO  years  of  age.  Born  there- 
fore about  B.C.  412. 

Demosthenes  remains  in  exile  till  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. Lycurgus  died  about  the  time  of  the  exile  of  De- 
mosthenes, or  not  long  before. 

Hyperidis  oratio  funehris.  Upon  those  who  fell  in  the  Lamian 
war. 


Philocles  archon.  Craterus  comes  to  the  aid  of  Antipater 
from  Asia.  Battle  of  Cranon  on  the  7th  of  Metagitnion,  Aug. 
6 ;  after  which  Xenocrates  was  sent  ambassador  to  Antipater, 
and  a  Macedonian  garrison  entered  Munychion  on  the  20th  of 
Boedromion,  Sept.  17  B.C.  322.  After  these  events  Antipater 
and  Craterus  prosecute  war  in  ^tolia  in  the  ensuing  winter, 
Antipater  upon  the  submission  of  Athens  disfranchised  12,000 
of  the  poorer  citizens  and  settled  some  of  them  in  Thrace, 
thus  reducing  the  number  to  about  9000.  The  original  num- 
bers, 21,000,  were  found  at  the  census  five  years  after- 
wards, the  12,000  having  been  restored  after  the  death  of 
Antipater. 

Death  of  Demosthenes  in  the  little  island  of  Calauria  near 
Troezen,  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Cranon,  on  the  16th  of 
Pyanepsion,  Oct.  13  B.  C.  322.     About  the  same  time  Hype- 
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rides  had  been  put  to  death  by  Antipater.     Demochares  the 

nephew  of  Demosthenes  is  ah'eady  engaged  in  pubHc  affairs. 

Aristotle,  after  1 2  years  complete,  or  13  cm-rent,  at  Athens, 
proceeded  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea;  and  died  there  about  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Demosthenes  in  his  C3rd  year.  Theophrastus 
succeeds  him. 


Jrchippus  archon.  Antipater  and  Craterus  are  suddenly 
called  from  ^tolia  into  Asia.  Victory  of  Eumenes  and  death 
of  Craterus,  before  midsummer.  News  of  the  victory  reached 
the  army  in  Egypt  two  days  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
whose  attempt  to  ford  the  Nile  was  made  before  the  season  of 
the  flood,  therefore  before  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  Nile 
begins  to  rise. 

Dinarchus  flourished  at  Athens  during  the  15  years  which 
followed  the  death  of  Demosthenes. 

Menandri  Orge.     His  first  exhibition,  in  his  21st  year. 
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Ol.  1 1 5  Damasias  Amphipolitanus.     Necechmus  archon. 
Diphilus   flourished.     Contemporary  with    Menander.      He 
produced  100  comedies,  and  died  at  Smyrna. 


Apollodorus  archon.  Eumenes  retires  to  Nora,  where  he  is 
blockaded  during  several  months  by  Antigonus. 

Theophrastus  is  named  at  the  Eusebian  year  1G97,  com- 
mencing- Oct.  B.  C.  320. 


318 


317 


Archippus  archon.  Death  of  Antipater  at  past  80,  while  Eu- 
menes is  still  blockaded  in  Nora.  The  siege  lasted  through  a 
winter,  and  till  the  spring  of  318.  He  is  liberated  after  the 
death  of  Antipater. 

Demades  is  put  to  death  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  Anti- 
pater. 


Demogenes  archon.  Death  of  Phocion  aet.  85  on  the  1 9th  of 
Munychion,  April  or  May  B.  C.  317-  Phihp  Arrhidseus  is  put 
to  death  by  Olympias  about  September  317-  Agathocles  be- 
comes tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

Census  at  Athens.  The  numbers  are  21,000  citizens,  or 
males  above  the  age  of  20  years,  10,000  metcsci,  400,000 
slaves.  When  the  women  and  children  ai-e  added  to  the  citi- 
zens and  metceci,  the  total  free  population  will  be  about 
127,fi60  persons,  and  400,000  slaves  being  added  will  give 
527,^60  for  the  total  population  of  Attica,  with  Salamis. 

The  orators  Hegemon  and  Pythocles  are  put  to  death  with 
Phocion.  Demetrius  Phalereus  governs  Athens  for  10  years 
ending  in  September  B.  C.  307. 


316 


01.116  Demosthenes  Laco.      Denioclides  archon. 
Campaign   of  Antigonus  against  Eumenes   in  Upper  Asia, 
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315 


continued  till  the  winter.  Meanwhile  Olympias  is  besieged  at 
Pydna  by  Cassander  in  the  winter. 

[The  decree  of  Sophocles  against  the  philosophers  is  either 
at  01.  116  or  01.  118.  This  law  was  opposed  by  Philo  but  de- 
fended by  Demochares.  It  did  not  enact  that  the  philosophers 
should  be  banished,  but  only  subjected  them  to  regulation  and 
restraint.     The  law  was  repealed  in  the  following  year.] 

[Alexidis  Hippos.  Before  the  death  of  Xenocrates,  and 
during  the  government  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.] 


Praxibulus  archon.  War  is  continued  in  the  winter  between 
Antigonus  and  Eumenes,  which  ends  in  the  death  of  Eu- 
menes,  early  in  the  year  315,  while  it  was  still  winter.  Eumenes 
perished  at  the  age  of  45  years.  He  had  been  7  years  current 
in  the  service  of  Philip,  B.  C.  342 — 336.  Olympias,  having 
been  besieged  through  the  winter  by  Cassander,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  spring  B.  C.  315  is  captured  and  put  to  death.  Cas- 
sander rebuilds  Thebes  in  the  20th  year  after  its  destruction  by 
Alexander.  It  was  destroyed  in  October  335,  restored  before 
midsummer  315. 

Polemo  succeeds  Xenocrates  after  midsummer  of  315.  Xeno- 
crates at  his  death  was  in  his  82nd  year.  Contemporary  with 
Polemo  is  Grantor. 


314 


Nicodorus  archon. 

Death  of  .^schines  the  orator  at  Samos.    He  might  survive 
Alexander  9  years,  and  die  at  the  age  of  75  in  the  year  314. 


313 


Theophrastus  archon. 


312 


01.  117  Parmenides  MytilencEus.     Polemon  archon. 

Demetrius  is  defeated  at  Gaza  by  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus 
after  midsummer  312.  After  the  victory  Seleucus  took  pos- 
session of  Babylonia.  From  hence  the  era  of  the  Seleucidce 
begins  Oct.  1  B.  C.  312.     Demetrius  is  now  in  his  22nd  year. 

(Alexis  in  the  Pyraunos  alludes  to  Seleucus.) 


311 


Simonides  archon. 


310 


Hieromnemon  archon.  Agathocles  lands  in  Africa  at  the 
time  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  Aug.  15  B.  C. 
310,  after  his  defeat  at  Himera,  which  was  in  June  or  July 
preceding. 

Epicurus  in  his  32nd  year  began  to  teach  at  Mytilene  and 
Lampsacus. 
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Demetrius  archon. 


01.  118  Andromenes  Corinthius.     Charinus  archon. 
Marsyas  of  Pella  flourished.     His  Macedonica  in  10  books 
commenced  with  the  first  king  of  Macedonia,  and  ended  at  the 
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march  of  Alexander  into  Syria  after  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria. 


307 


Anaxicrates  archon.  Demetrius  approaches  the  Piraeus  on 
the  26th  of  Thargelion,  June  30/.  He  besieges  Munychia, 
occupies  Megara,  and  puts  down  the  oligarchy  at  Athens  15 
years  after  its  establishment.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had 
governed  Athens  10  years,  retires  to  Thebes. 

Agathocles,  who  had  been  nearly  four  years  in  Africa,  quits 
it  at  the  close  of  307. 

Lycurgus  17  years  after  his  death  is  honoured  with  a  statue. 
Dinarchus  goes  into  exile.  These  honours  to  Lycurgus  and 
the  exile  of  Dinarchus  happened  upon  the  ascendency  of  the 
democratical  party  through  the  victory  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes. 

Stilpo  is  at  Megara  at  its  capture  by  Demetrius. 
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Coroebus  archon.  Demetrius  after  the  liberation  of  Athens 
defeats  Ptolemy  in  a  great  sea-fight  before  midsummer  306. 
After  that  action  Antigonus  Lysimachus  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy 
assume  the  title  of  king. 

Epicurus,  having  taught  at  Mytilene  and  Lampsacus  5  years 
current,  returns  to  Athens ;  where  he  taught  about  36  years, 
till  his  death  at  the  age  of  72,  in  January  B.  C,  270. 

Philochorus  the  historian,  author  of  the  Atthis,  already  holds 
the  office  of  lepoa-KOTros  at  Athens. 

Alexis  the  comic  poet  is  still  living  in  the  time  of  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius.  He  had  exhibited  comedy  at  least  50,  perhaps 
60  years,  before,  and  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 


Euxenippus  archon.  Thebes  was  rebuilt  in  the  20th  year 
after  its  destruction.  See  315.  But  Polemo  reckons  that  30 
years  were  accomplished  before  its  final  restoration. 

Theopompus  the  historian  is  still  living. 


Ol.  1  19  Andromenes  Corinthius.     Pherecles  archon. 
Siege  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  in  spring  304. 
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Leostratus  archon.  Peace  concluded  with  the  Rhodians  by 
Demetrius  after  a  year's  siege.  The  siege  of  Rhodes  termi- 
nated in  the  spring  of  303.  After  the  peace  with  the  Rhodians 
Demetrius  sails  to  Greece  to  oppose  Cassander. 

Anaxippus  the  comic  poet  flourished. 


302 


Nicocles  archon.  Campaign  of  Demetrius  in  Greece  against 
Cassander.  Antigonus  moves  into  Cappadocia  against  Lysi- 
machus, Seleucus  approaches  from  Upper  Asia.  The  three 
kings  winter  in  Asia.     The  winter  of  the  archon  Nicocles. 

Demochares  nephew  of  Demosthenes  is  banished  by  the 
party  of  Stratocles. 
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297 
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Archedicus  the  comic  poet  was  contemporary  with  Detno- 
chares,  whom  he  satirised. 


CaUiarchus  archon.  Demetrius,  after  his  initiation  at  Athens 
in  Munychion,  April  301,  passed  to  Ephesus  to  join  his  father. 
The  three  kings,  having  passed  the  winter  in  winter  quarters, 
engage  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  about  the  month  of  August  B.  C. 
301.     Antigonus  is  slain  in  the  battle  at  the  age  of  81  years. 

Hieronymus  of  Cardia  the  historian  flourished.  He  had 
been  the  companion  of  Eumenes,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Antigonus  upon  the  death  of  Eumenes.  After  the  death  of 
Antigonus  he  w^as  appointed  governor  of  Boeotia  by  Demetrius 
in  293.  He  mentioned  in  his  history  the  death  of  Antigonus 
in  301,  the  death  of  Lysimachus  in  281,  the  death  of  Pyrrhus 
in  272.  He  therefore  continued  to  write  history  in  the  reign 
of  the  second  Antigonus,  50  years  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der.    But  he  lived  104  years. 

Philippides  the  comic  poet  ridiculed  the  honours  paid  to  De- 
metrius by  Stratocles  the  demagogue  :  the  flattery  of  voting 
Munychion  to  be  Anthesterion,  and  the  lodging  Demetrius  in 
the  Parthenon. 


01.  1 20  Pythagoras  Magnesias  ad  Mceandrum.    Hegemachus 
archon. 

Birth  of  Lyco  the  peripatetic. 


Euctemon  archon.  The  siege  of  Athens  by  Demetrius  during 
the  tyranny  of  Lachares  was  about  two  years  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus.  After  that  battle  Demetrius  being  excluded  from 
Athens  sailed  to  the  Chersonese.  Not  long  after,  Seleucus 
married  his  daughter  Stratonice,  after  which  Demetrius  occu- 
pied Cilicia,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Athens.  The 
city  pressed  by  famine  surrendered.  Lachares,  who  had  been 
encouraged  by  Cassander,  escaped  into  Boeotia,  where  he  was 
assassinated. 

Arcesilaus  flourished  in  01.  120,  although  now  only  17  years 
of  age.  Zeno  of  Citium  flourished.  He  came  to  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Crates  the  cynic,  heard  Crates,  Stilpo,  and  Xenocrates 
or  Polemo,  and  taught  at  Athens  58  years. 

Demetrius  the  comic  poet  was  contemporary  with  Seleucus 
Agathocles  and  Lachares,  whom  he  mentioned  in  his  Areopa- 
gita.     A  poet  therefore  of  the  New  Comedy. 


Mnesidemus  archon. 

(Diyllus  closed  his  history  in  26  books  about  this  period. 
The  narrative  was  continued  by  Psaon  of  Plateea.) 


Antiphates  archon. 


01.121    Pythagoras  Magnesius  II.     Nicias  archon. 
Death  of  Cassander,  19  years  after  the  death  of  Olympias. 
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Demetrius  Phalereus  after  the  death  of  Cassander  withdraws 
to  Egypt. 


295 


294 


Nicostratus  archon. 


Olympiodorus  archon.     Demetrius  having  removed  the  sons 
of  Cassander  reigns  in  Macedonia  7  years. 


293 


*  *  The  archon  of  Ol.  121.  4  is  wanting. 
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01.122  Antigonus  Macedo.     Philippus  archon. 
Dinarchus  returns  from  exile  after  a  banishment  of  15  years, 
which  terminate  in  September  292. 
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Death  of  Menander  set.  52.     He  left  105  dramas. 


Demetrius  celebrates  the  Pythian  games  at  Athens,  being 
excluded  from  Delphi  by  the  .^tolians,  in  the  autumn  of  B.  C. 
290  01.122.3. 


289 


Death  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.     He  had  reigned  28  and 
lived  72  years. 

Posidippus  begins  to  exhibit  comedy. 


288 
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01.  123  Antigonus  Macedo  II. 


Demetrius  is  driven  from  Macedonia  by  Pyrrhus,  after  an 
occupation  of  7  years. 

Strato  succeeds  Theophrastus,  who  had  presided  about  35 
years.  Strato  was  succeeded  by  Lyco  in  B.  C.  270.  Crates, 
the  friend  and  disciple  of  Polemo,  the  master  of  Arcesilaus, 
flourished  at  the  time  of  the  misfortunes  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes. 


286 


Pyrrhus  is  driven  from  Macedonia  after  seven  months  pos- 
session by  Lysimachus. 


285 


Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is  associated  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
by  his  father. 


284 


Ol.  124  Philomelus  Pharsalius. 


283 


Death  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  his  captivity  at  Apamea 
or  Pella  aet.  54,  three  years  after  his  surrender  to  Seleucus. 
Fixed  to  this  year  by  the  reign  of  his  son  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
Death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  set.  84,  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  is  in  great  credit  at  Alexandria  till  the 
death  of  Soter.  Upon  whose  death  Demetrius  was  disgraced 
by  Philadelphus  and  perished  in  confinement. 

Sopater  of  Paphos  still  continued  to  exhibit  comedy.  He 
flourished  for  more  than  40  years. 
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Lysimachus  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Seleucus  about  seven 
months  current  before  the  death  of  Seleucus  himself,  or  in  July 
B.C.  281. 


279 
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01.  125  Ladas  ^giensis.      Gorgias  archon. 

Seleucus  is  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  in  the  32nd  year 
of  his  reign,  in  January  B.  C.  280. 

Pyrrhus  passed  into  Italy  in  the  spring  of  280,  when  he 
found  Laevinus  consul,  the  year  before  the  irruption  of  the 
Gauls  into  Greece,  and  two  years  before  their  destruction  at 
Delphi. 

Rise  of  the  Achopan  League  within  01.  124.  4  about  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy.  Polybius,  who  gives 
these  dates,  also  enumerates  38  years  between  the  establish- 
ment of  the  League  and  the  victory  of  Catulus  at  the  Agates 
in  242.  But  242-f  38=:B.  C.  280  for  the  era  of  the  League, 
in  conformity  with  the  other  computation. 

Ceraunus  is  slain  by  the  Gauls  9  months  after  the  murder 
of  Seleucus,  and  1/  (or  rather  16)  months  after  the  death  of 
Lysimachus  ;  or  October  B.  C.  280. 

Demosthenes  is  honoured  with  a  statue  on  the  motion  of 
his  nephew  Demochares  :  Demochares  himself  received  the 
same  honour  ten  years  afterwards  on  the  motion  of  his  son 
Laches.  Demochares  is  now  in  advanced  age,  for  his  mother 
was  two  years  younger  than  Demosthenes,  and  born  in  380, 
100  vears  before  the  present  date.  Demochares  had  been 
engaged  in  public  aifairs  42  years  before  the  year  of  Gorgias, 
in  the  time  of  Antipater,  and  had  held  the  highest  offices.  He 
opposed  the  party  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  disapproved  of 
the  honours  paid  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Of  the  duration 
of  his  exile  we  have  no  account. 

Birth  of  Chrysippus.  He  died  set.  73  about  56  years  after 
Zeno.     The  succession  was  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  Chrysippus. 


Anaxicrates  archon.  Irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece. 
Second  year  of  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy. 

Zeno  of  Citium  flourished  in  Ol.  1 25  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas.  He  was  in  great  favour  with  Antigonus,  and 
died  before  him.     Zeno  lived  98  years. 


Democles  archon.  The  Gauls,  repulsed  in  the  year  of  Anaxi- 
crates, pass  into  Asia  in  the  archonship  of  Democles.  They 
were  called  into  Asia  by  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia. 

The  four  Schools  of  Philosophy  at  Athens  are  directed  at 
this  time  by  Strato,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  Arcesilaus.  Strato  died 
in  270,  Epicurus  in  Januaiy  270,  Arcesilaus  in  241.  Polemo 
is  still  living,  and  probably  Crates.  But  Arcesilaus  seems  to 
have  founded  the  Middle  Academy  in  their  lifetime,  perhaps 
at  the  death  of  Grantor,  who  died  before  Polemo  and  Crates. 
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§  1   Pythian  games. 

In  the  war  of  the  Amphictyons  against  Cirrha  this  city 
was  taken  in  the  archonship  of  Simon,  and  the  war  was  ended 
in  the  sixth  year  after  that  event,  in  the  archonship  of  Dama- 
sias.  Eurylochus,  who  commanded  the  Amphictyonic  forces, 
was  assisted  by  Chsthenes  tyrant  of  Sicyon^,  who  led  the 
quota  of  troops  from  Sicyon,  and  by  Solon,  and  forces  from 
Athens  commanded  by  Alcmaeon. 

The  Oirrhsean  or  Orisssean  war  was  terminated  in  the  third 
year  of  the  48th  Olympiad,  B.C.  586.  From  that  date,  the 
48th  Olympiad,  the  Pythiads  were  computed,  and  the  Pythian 
games  were  held  every  four  years,  like  the  Olympic,  The 
first  Pythia  were  celebrated  in  01.  48.  3  ;  at  these  first  Pythian 
games  a  crown  was  appointed  to  be  the  prize  of  the  victor, 
according  to  the  Parian  Marble,  but  according  to  Pausanias 
the  crown  was  not  added  till  the  second  celebration,  in  01.  49. 

That  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  in  every  third 
Olympic  year,  and  not,  as  some  have  held,  in  the  second,  is 
demonstrated  by  many  testimonies.  The  third  Olympic  year 
is  assigned  for  01.  48  by  Pausanias,  for  01.  49  by  Hieronymus, 
for  01.  102  by  Diodorus,  for  01. 101  by  Demosthenes,  for  01. 
112  by  Dionysius,  for  01.  108  by  Demosthenes,  for  01.  96  by 
Plutarch. 

As  to  the  season  in  which  the  Pythian  games  were  cele- 
brated, a  considerable  error  prevailed.  The  Pythia  were 
assigned  to  the  spring,  and  the  eleventh  Attic  month  Thar- 
gelion  by  Scaliger,  to  the  tenth  Attic  month  JSIunychion  by 
Dodwell,  Corsini,  Wesseling,  Barthelemi,  Larcher;  to  the 
ninth  Attic  month  Elaphebolion  by  Potitus.  Mr.  Boeckh 
follows  Corsini  and  places  the  Delphian  month  Bucatius,  in 
which  the  Pythia  were  celebrated,  at  the  Attic  month  JSIuny- 
chion. But  evidence  remains  to  shew  that  the  games  were 
held  in  the  autumn,  in  the  second  or  third  Attic  month  Meta- 
gitnion  or  Boedromion.  This  is  determined  1  by  the  Pythia 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Coronea  in  01.  96.  3  ;  2  by  the 
Pythia  which  followed  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  in  01. 99. 3  ; 

a  Clisthenes  is  described  in  a  rewly  6TaTos  &3V  ruiv  irph  avrov  koI  u/xSraros, 

discovered  fragment  of  Nicolaus  Dama-  Kal   0ori6elas   iroAAois  iKTre/u.irajv,   ws  hv 

scenns   in  Cod.  Escorial.  published  by  txoi  (TVfxij.dxovs.  KaTaax'^"  ^^  "rv"  o^PXV" 

Mr.  Miiller   Fragm.   Hist.  Gr.    torn.  3  ej/  kuI  \'  (errj)  ireKevTria-tu. 
P-  395'  which  conchides,  irvpavvfi  /Stat- 
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3  by  the  Pythia  which  followed  the  dismantling  of  the  towns 
of  Phocis  in  01.  108.  3;  4  by  the  games  which  followed  the 
cause  of  the  Crown,  in  01.  1 12.  3  ;  5  by  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Jason  of  Pherte  in  01.  102.  3. 

§  2  The  duration  of  the  reign  of  the  Pisistratidj?:  is  vari- 
ously computed.  The  numbers  of  Aristotle  and  Thucydides 
give  the  following  periods  : 

y- 

Pisistratus   33 

His  sons  18 

To  the  battle  of  Marathon  (complete)    19 

70 

Pisistratus  had  three  distinct  periods  of  government,  inter- 
rupted by  two  exiles.  According  to  Aristotle,  in  33  years  he 
reigned  17.  Whence  it  follows  that  he  was  16  years  in 
exile.  Herodotus  expresses  the  duration  of  the  second  exile 
to  have  been  ten  years  complete  or  eleven  years  current.  But 
if  the  duration  of  the  second  was  1 0  or  11  years,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  first  exile  was  5  or  6"  years.  These  facts  are 
known,  but  the  duration  of  his  three  periods  of  government, 
and  especially  of  his  first  and  third,  is  not  so  clearly  ascer- 
tained. 

We  may  assume  the  first  tyranny  to  have  been  about  6 
years,  the  first  exile  6,  the  second  exile  10  years  complete. 
These  numbers  leave  10  years  for  the  third  and  final  establish- 
ment, as  in  the  following  table. 

y.  y-        B.  C. 

1   Pisistratus  usurps  the  tyranny .. .6 560 

-  Birth  of  Hippias    (560) 

7  First  exile 6 554 

13  Second  tyranny 1 548 

14  Second  exile      10 547 

24  Third  tyranny 10 537 

34  Death  of  Pisistratus   527 

As  Pisistratus  died  in  the  beginning  of  B.  C.  527,  and  as 
Hipparchus  was  slain  in  August  5 1 4,  the  actual  duration  of 
the  reign  of  Hipparchus  was  about  13y.  6"^;  and,  as  Hippias 
finally  withdrew  from  Athens  about  September  5 1 0,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus  may  be  computed  at 
\p  8f"  or  18  years  current,  agreeing  with  the  description  of 
Aristotle. 


§  3  Kings  of  Sparta. 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 


Eurysthenes 

I 
Agis 

I 
Echestratus 

I 
Labotas 


Doryssus 


Agesilaus 

I 

Archelaus 

I 
Teleclus 

I 
Alcamenes 

Polydorus 

I 
Eurycrates 

Anaxander 

I 
Eurycratides 

I 
Leon 

I 
Anaxandrides 


Procles 

I 
Sous 

I 
Eiirypoii 

I 
Prytanis 

I 

[Eunomus'] 


Polydectes         Lycurgus 

Charilaus 

.1 

Nicander 

1 
Theopompus 


.1 
Archidamus 

.1 

Zeuxidamiis 

I 


Anaxandrides 

I 
Archidamus 


Lycorias         Anaxidamus  Anaxilaus 

Archidamus  I  Leotychides 

i  .1 

Agesicles  Hippocratides 


Ariston 


U  3l 

Cleombrotus  Leonidas 


2|  l|  I 

Dorieus  Cleomenes  1     Demaratus 


Agis 
IVIenares 


(J 

7 
3 

0 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 


17  Nicomedes      Pausanias  Pleistarchus  Euryanax    Gorgo 
Thuc.  J.  107 ! Herod.  IX.  10 

I  !  f 

18  Cleomenes     Pleistoanax    Aristocles 

I  Thuc.  V.  16 

19  Pausanias 


Leotychides 
I 


IG 


Lampito     17 


Zeuxidamus 

I 
Archidamus  II.  lo 


1|  2| 

20         Agesipolis  I  Cleombrotus  I 


21 


1|  2| 

Agesipolis  II  Cleomenes  II 


|1  2| 

22  Acrotatus  Cleonymus 

I  .1 

23  Cleombrotus  II     Areus  I  Leonidas  II 


h 

Agis  II 


2| 
Agesilaus  II 


19 


Leotychides        Archidamus  III       20 

2  I  Tf 

Eudamidas  I     Agis  III  21 

! 

Archidamus  IV  22 


24  Agesipolis  Cleomenes    Acrotatus  Cleomenes  III 

I  Poli/b.IV.35  I 


25  Agesipolis  III 


Areus  11 


Eudamidas  II 
I 


23 


Agis  IV 


Archidamus  V  24 
Eurydamidas      Jilii  Polyb.IV.35 
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(Hercules) 

(Hyllus) 

(Cleodaeus) 

(Aristomachus) 

1  Aristodemus 

2  Eurysthenes 

2  Procles 

3  Agis 

3  Soils 

4  Echestratus 

4  Eurypon 

5  Labotas 

5  Prytanis 

6  Doryssus 

l^Eunomus'] 

7  Agesilaus 

6  Polydectes 

8  Archelaus 

7  Charilaus 

9  Teleclus 

8  Nicander 

10  Alcamenes 

9  Theopompus  [cir. 

B.C.770- 

-720] 

11  Polydoms  [cir. 

B.C.  742— 710] 

12  Eurycrates 

10  Zeuxidamus 

13  Anaxander 

11  Anaxidamus 

14  Eurycratides 

12  Archidamus  I 

15  Leon 

y.      B.  C. 

13  Agesicles 

y- 

B.C. 

16  Anaxandrides  . 

[560] 

30  . .  520 

14  Ariston 

.  [560] 

17  Cleomenes  I  .  . 

15  Demaratus 

18  Leonidas 

11  ..   491 

16  Leotychides 

22  . 

.  491 

19  Pleistarchus. .  . 

22  . .   480 

20  Pleistoaiiax  . .  . 

50  . .  458 

17  Archidamus II. .  . 

42  . 

.  469 

21  Pausanias  .... 

14  . .   408 

18  Agis  II 

29  . 

.   427 

22  Agesipolis  I . .  . 

14  . .   394 

19  Agesilaus  II  .  . .  . 

37. 

.  398 

23  Cleombrotus  I  . 

9  . .  380 

24  Agesipolis  II   . 

1  ..  371 

25  Cleomenes  II  . 

61  . .  370 

20  Archidamus  III  . 

23  . 

.  361 

21  Agis  III 

8  . 

.  338 

22  Eudamidas  I    . .  . 

.  330 

26  Areus  I .  . 

44  . .  309 

23  Archidamus  IV 

27  Acrotatus 

[  1]..   265 

24  Eudamidas  II 

28  Areus  11 

8  . .  r2641 

29  Leonidas  II 

u  .  .  L->''*j 

25  Agis  IV   

4  . 

.   244 

30  Cleombrotus  II 

Leonidas  again 

240 

26  Eurydamidas 

31  Cleomenes  III. 

16  ..  236 

27  Archidamus  V 

32  Agesipolis  III  . 

219 

Machanidas   .... 

Lycurgus 

.  219 
.  210 

Nahis 

14  . 

.   206 

One  of  the  preceding  tables  exhibits  the  genealogy  of  the 
Eurysthenidse  and  Proclidse,  the  other,  the  reigns  of  this 
double  race  of  Spartan  kings.  In  the  table  of  reigns  Aristo- 
demus  is  inserted  as  first  king  of  Sparta ;  in  the  genealogy  he 
is  omitted.  But,  to  give  every  possible  advantage  to  the 
computation  of  time  by  the  generations,  Aristodemus  should 
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also  be  inserted.  In  that  case,  Cleomenes  III,  who  died 
B.  C.  220,  is  the  25th  from  Aristodemus,  and  Eurydamidas, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Cleomenes  about  B.  C.  224,  is  (if 
we  omit  the  doubtful  Eunomus)  the  26th,  Aristodemus  him- 
self being  included. 

The  first  reigns  of  this  race  to  which  we  can  assign  a  date 
are  those  of  Anaxandrides  and  Ariston,  who  are  made  con- 
temporary with  each  other  and  with  Croesus  by  Herodotus. 
The  time  of  Croesus  is  known.  That  of  Anaxandrides  may 
be  probably  fixed  by  many  incidents.  But  the  duration  of 
the  reigns  of  the  1 5  predecessors  of  Anaxandrides,  and  of  the 
13  predecessors  of  Ariston  is  left  to  the  conjectures  of  chro- 
nologers.  Polydorus  and  Theopompus  are  known  to  have 
been  contemporary,  and  to  have  reigned  through  the  long 
period  of  the  first  Messenian  war.  But  the  exact  time  of 
their  accessions  or  the  precise  duration  of  their  reigns  cannot 
be  determined.  The  chronology  which  fixes  the  Return  to 
B.  C.  1104  allows  about  540  years  to  the  15  predecessors  of 
Anaxandrides,  and  as  many  to  the  13  predecessors  of  Ari- 
ston. In  the  times  of  known  chronology  10  generations  and 
16  reigns,  from  Anaxandrides  to  Cleomenes  III  inclusive,  fill 
340  years  ;  and  1 2  generations  and  1 4  reigns  from  Ariston 
to  Archidamus  V  occupy  the  same  period.  Larcher  extends 
the  term  to  350  years.  These  350  years  would  give  for  10 
generations  35  years  each,  and  for  ]2  generations  29  years 
each.  They  would  give  for  the  16  reigns  22  years  nearly, 
and  for  the  14  reigns  25  years.  In  the  preceding  period  the 
Vulgar  Chronology,  which  is  that  of  Eratosthenes,  assumes 
reigns  and  generations  to  be  equivalent,  and  in  540  years 
assigns  36  each  to  the  15  reigns  or  generations,  and  38  each 
to  the  fourteen.  In  the  times  of  known  chronology  the  reigns 
of  the  Spartan  kings  are  found  to  be  from  22  to  25  years 
each  on  an  average,  and  the  generations  from  29  to  35  years. 
If  we  take  the  moan  of  these  two  last  numbers,  32  years,  and 
if  we  suppose  reigns  to  be  equivalent  to  generations,  and  com- 
pute fifteen  predecessors  to  Ariston  before  B.  C.  560,  instead 
of  the  juster  number  thirteen,  the  result  32  x  15  =  480  will 
nevertheless  be  an  amount  64  years  below  the  date  of  Era- 
tosthenes. 
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We  propose  briefly  to  describe  those  kings  who  fall  within 
the  era  of  Pisistratus,  and  their  successors,  down  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Spartan  kingdom. 


Agidm. 

16  Anaxandricles.  The  16th 
king  of  Sparta  and  the  15th 
both  inclusive  from  Eurysthenes. 
Contemporary  with  Crcesus.  He 
reigned  long  ;  for  Cleomenes  was 
not  born  till  some  time  after  his 
father's  accession,  and  yet  had 
attained  maturity  when  he  suc- 
ceeded. Even  the  younger  son 
Dorieus  was  grown  up  at  the 
death  of  Anaxandrides.  And,  as 
Cleomenes  was  king  as  early  as 
B.  C.  520,  Anaxandrides  came  to 
the  throne  probably  as  early  as 
560,  about  the  time  at  which 
Croesus  began  to  reign.  Anaxan- 
drides by  his  second  marriage 
had  Cleomenes  his  eldest  son,  by 
his  former  wife  he  had  Dorieus 
Leonidas  and  Cleombrotus.  Do- 
rieus the  second  son  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  withdrew  with 
a  band  of  adventurers  to  seek  a 
foreign  settlement,  and  was  slain 
a  few  years  after  in  Sicily,  with 
most  of  his  followers.  Cleom- 
brotus the  youngest  son  of  Anax- 
andrides was  father  of  Pausanias 
who  commanded  at  Platsea  ;  and 
from  him  the  future  kings  of  this 
line  were  descended.  In  the 
reign  of  Anaxandrides  the  Spar- 
tans were  successful  in  a  war 
with  Tegea.  They  had  concluded 
that  war  when  Croesus  sent  into 
Greece  for  succours  against  the 
Persians. 

17  Cleomenes,  the  17th  king, 
was  in  the  throne  when  the  Pla- 
tseans  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Athens ;  which  hap- 
pened in  B.  C.  519.  He  com- 
manded the  forces  sent  to  expel 
the  Pisistratidse  in  510,  and  was 
king  when  Darius  sent  to  demand 


Proclid^. 
14  Ariston  the  14th  king  of 
Sparta,  the  14th  from  Procles, 
and  the  7th  from  Theopompus, 
both  extremes  being  included. 
Ariston  like  his  colleague  had  a 
long  reign,  for  he  married  three 
wives  successively,  and  remained 
long  without  issue  after  he  was 
king  ;  and  Demaratus,  the  son  of 
the  third,  was  grown  up  when  he 
succeeded  his  father.  Ariston 
was  king  as  early  as  B.  C.  560 
on  account  of  the  Tegean  war^ 
which  was  carried  on  in  his  reign, 
and  yet  was  concluded  before 
554.  And,  as  his  successor  De- 
maratus was  deposed  in  491,  the 
reign  of  Ariston  must  have  been 
long,  since  the  two  reigns  of  the 
father  and  son  were  equal  to  70 
years,  of  which  the  son  Demara- 
tus might  reign  nearly  twenty. 


15  Demaratus,  the  15th  king 
of  the  house  of  the  Proclidee,  was 
king  in  510  at  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pisistratidee,  and  was  joined 
in  command  with  Cleomenes  soon 
afterwards  (about  the  year  .507) 
in  an  expedition  into  Attica,  which 
Demaratus  disapproved.   His  dis- 
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Agid^. 
earth  and  water  from  the  JEgi- 
netans.  After  the  transactions  at 
yEgina,  which  happened  in  491, 
the  year  before  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, Demaratus  was  deposed 
through  the  influence  of  Cleo- 
menes.  Cleomenes  therefore  died 
about  B.  C.  491.  Between  the 
first  mention  of  him  and  the  last 
is  a  space  of  29  years.  Cleomenes 
is  mentioned  as  king  of  Sparta  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius, when  Syloson  was  restored 
at  Samos,  as  early  as  B.  C.  519, 
the  3rd  year  of  Darius.  Gorgo  the 
only  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  who 
was  8  or  9  years  old  in  B.  C.  500 
when  Aristagoras  visited  Sparta, 
and  therefore  born  about  B.  C. 
509,  was  married  to  her  uncle 
Leonidas. 


18  Leonidas  the  third  son  of 
Anaxandrides  succeeded  a  little 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
He  was  the  21st  from  Hercules, 
both  extremes  being  included, 
slain  at  Thermopylae  in  July  B.  C. 
480  in  the  1 1th  year  of  his  reign. 
In  Leonidas  we  arrive  at  an  exact 
chronology,  which  we  have  gra- 
dually approached  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns.  We  can  determine 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Anaxandrides  within  a  very  few 
years  by  the  incidents  of  the  Te- 
gean  war  and  the  reign  of  Croesus. 
We  can  fix  the  death  of  Cleome- 
nes perhaps  within  a  year.     But 


Proclid^. 
sensions  with  his  colleague  in  the 
affairs  of  ^gina  happened  in  491, 
and  Cleomenes  immediately  af- 
terwards procured  his  deposition. 
He  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Per- 
sia, w^as  well  received  by  Darius, 
and  accompanied  Xerxes  into 
Greece.  His  descendants  are 
said  to  have  continued  long  in 
Persia.  Xenophon  mentions  Eu- 
rysthenes  and  Procles,  descend- 
ants of  Demaratus,  as  possessing 
Pergamus  Teuthrania  and  Hali- 
sarna,  the  gift  of  the  king  of 
Persia  to  their  ancestor.  Procles 
was  found  at  Teuthrania  by  the 
Cyrean  army  in  the  year  400. 
According  to  an  anecdote  in 
Plutarch  Demaratus  was  living 
when  Themistocles  was  an  exile 
in  Persia  in  465,  so  that  he  sur- 
vived his  deposition  almost  30 
years.  He  reigned  19  years  B.  C. 
510 — 491,  and,  as  he  was  grown 
up  at  his  accession,  he  might  be 
upwards  of  70  when  Themistocles 
arrived  at  the  Persian  court.  This 
king  was  distinguished  as  being 
the  only  king  of  Sparta  down  to 
the  time  of  Herodotus  who  had 
gained  an  Olympic  victory  with 
the  chariot  of  four  horses. 

16  Leoty  chides,  the  successor 
of  Demaratus,  was  of  a  collateral 
bi'anch  of  the  Proclidse ;  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  Demaratus  and 
Leotychides  was  Theopompus  ; 
Demaratus  being  the  8th  and 
Leotychides  the  9th  from  Theo- 
pompus. He  succeeded  by  the 
management  of  Cleomenes  in 
491,  and  commanded  jointly  with 
Xanthippus  the  father  of  Pericles 
at  Mycale  in  479.  He  afterwards 
went  into  exile  for  taking  bribes 
in  Thessaly.  The  time  of  that 
exile  is  determined  by  the  first 
year  of  his  successor  Archida- 
mus,  whose  4th  year  was  com- 
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Agid^. 
the  actual  period  of  the  death  of 
Leonidas  is  determined  with  pre- 
cision. 

19  Pleistarchus.  Cleombrotus 
the  youngest  son  of  Anaxandrides 
died  in  479,  and  Pausanias  as  re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  Plei- 
starchus commanded  at  Plattca. 
He  commanded  the  confederates 
for  one  year  after  the  retreat  of 
Xerxes,  and  was  then  recalled. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  a  few  years  afterwards, 
he  was  still  regent.  Pleistarchus 
died  without  issue  in  458.  He 
reigned  about  22  years  from  the 
death  of  his  father  Leonidas. 

20  Pleistoanax  son  of  Pausanias 
and  grandson  of  Cleombrotus, 
and  the  18th  from  Eurysthenes, 
reigned  50  years  ending  in  B.  C. 
408.  He  was  a  minor  at  his  ac- 
cession. His  uncle  Nicomedes, 
yoimger  son  of  Cleombrotus,  com- 
manded as  regent  at  the  battle  of 
Tanagra  in  457-  Twelve  years 
afterwards,  in  445,  Pleistoanax 
commanded  in  person  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Attica.  After  that  expe- 
dition he  was  banished  on  a  sus- 
picion of  having  been  bribed  to 
retire.  He  was  19  years  current 
in  exile.  Still  in  exile  in  427, 
when  his  son  Pausanias  a  minor 
reigned  in  his  stead.  He  had  re- 
turned before  42 1 ,  the  year  of  the 
50  years'  truce.  His  exile  then 
seems  to  have  continued  B.  C. 
444 — 426,  and  was  included  in 
his  reign  of  50  years. 

21  Pausanias  son  of  Pleistoanax, 
though  a  minor,  reigned  during 
his  father's  exile.  After  the  death 
of  Pleistoanax  in  408,  he  reigned 
14  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
term  he  also  was  sent  into  exile. 
He  was  banished  in  394,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Lysander,  who 
had  fallen  at  Haliartus  in  395. 


PrOCLIDjE. 

pleted  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake in  464.  Leotychides,  then, 
went  into  exile  in  469. 

Zeuxidamus  son  of  Leotychides 
died  before  his  father. 

17  Archidamus  II,  the  18th 
from  Procles  and  1 1th  from 
Theopompus,  succeeded  on  the 
deposition  of  his  grandfather  in 
B.C.  469.  He  led  the  first  ex- 
pedition into  Attica  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  in  431,  the  second 
in  430,  and  the  third  in  428. 
In  the  fourth  expedition  in  427 
Cleomenes  commanded,  and  Agis 
son  of  Archidamus  in  the  fifth  in 
426.  Archidamus  therefore  died 
between  the  third  and  the  fifth 
expedition,  about  427,  and  reign- 
ed 42  years. 

18  Agis  II  son  of  Archidamus 
was  already  in  the  throne  early 
in  the  year  426,  and  survived 
the  war  with  Elis,  which  lasted 
till  the  summer  of  399.  This 
king  therefore  reigned  28  years. 
In  the  Table  of  reigns  the  reign 
of  Agis  is  stated  at  29  years 
current,  and  the  reign  of  AgQ- 
silaus  at  3/  complete ;  the  one 
reigned  something  more  than  28 
years,  the  other  something  less 
than  38. 

The  son  of  Agis,  Leotychides, 
was  excluded  from  the  succes- 
sion, and  Agesilaus  was  pre- 
ferred through  the  interest  of 
Lysander. 

19  Agesilaus  II  younger  son 
of  Archidamus,  and  19th  from 
Procles,  succeeded  his  brother 
Agis.  He  passed  into  Asia  with 
an  army  in  396,  was  recalled 
when  he  had  already  completed 
the  second  year  in  Asia,  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Coronea  in 
August  394.  He  continued  to 
possess  the  chief  direction  of  the 
affairs    of    liacedeemon   till   the 
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Agid^. 
Pausanias   was    still    living  in 
385,  when  Mantinea  was  besieged 
by  his  son  Agesipolis. 

22  Agesipolis  I,  son  of  Pausa- 
nias, was  a  minor  at  his  accession 
in  394.  The  victory  at  Corinth 
in  394  was  gained  by  his  guardian 
Aristodemus.  He  reigned  14 
years,  and  died  of  fever  at  mid- 
summer 380  in  the  third  campaign 
of  the  Olynthian  war. 

23  Cleombrotus  succeeded  his 
brother  in  the  summer  of  380, 
reigned  9  years,  and  fell  at  Leuc- 
tra  in  July  371. 

24  Agesipolis  II  eldest  son  of 
Cleombrotus  reigned  a  year,  and 
died  in  370. 

25  Cleomenes  II  succeeded  his 
brother  Agesipohs  II.  He  reigned 
(lOy  10m  within  B.  C.  370— 30i». 
Of  his  two  sons,  Acrotatus  the 
eldest  died  before  him  ;  Cleony- 
mus  the  younger  opposed  the 
generals  of  Craterus,  who  was  in 
Greece  in  B.C.  322,  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Cleomenes. 
Cleonymus  was  afterwards  a  com- 
petitor for  the  kingdom  with  his 
nephew  Areus. 


26  Areus  I  grandson  of  Cleo- 
menes II,  and  23rd  in  descent 
from  Eurysthenes,  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  309,  and  reigned 
44  years.  Cleonymus  the  uncle 
of  Areus,   being  disappointed  of 


Proclid^. 
death  of  Epaminondas,  which 
happened  in  June  362.  After 
that,  he  undertook  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  when  he  was  past  80, 
and  died  on  his  return  home, 
about  the  close  of  the  A'ear  361. 
He  reigned  then  B.  C.  398—361 
both  inclusive,  a  space  of  38 
years  current.  He  began  to 
reign  in  about  the  10th  year  of 
Pausanias.  His  colleagues  of  the 
other  house  were  Agesipolis  I 
Cleombrotus  I  Agesipolis  II  and 
Cleomenes  II,  in  the  9th  or  10th 
year  of  whose  long  reign  Agesi- 
laus  died. 

20  Archidamus  III  son  of 
Agesilaus,  a  young  man  in  378, 
gained  the  tearless  battle  in  367, 
before  his  accession. 

Archidamus  supported  the 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war, 
which  began  in  the  5th  year  of 
his  reign.  He  assisted  Philome- 
lus  secretly  at  first.  According 
to  Theopompus  he  was  corrupted 
by  bribes.  He  was  slain  in  Italy 
in  August  338,  in  the  23rd  year 
of  his  reign  computed  from  De- 
cember 361.  He  might  be  about 
60  years  of  age. 

21  Agis  III  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Archidamus  III  in  August 
338.  He  was  slain  in  battle  at 
the  latter  end  of  331  ;  which 
limits  his  reign  to  8  years  cur- 
rent. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Issus  in  333  Agis  was  commu- 
nicating with  the  Persian  naval 
commanders  in  the  ^gsean,  to 
obtain  supplies  for  the  war 
against  the  Macedonians, 

22  Euda^midas  I,  younger  son 
of  Archidamus  III,  succeeded  his 
brother  Agis  in  the  year  330,  in 
the  40th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cleomenes  II. 

23  Archidamus  IV  son  of  Eu- 
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the  succession,  brought  Pyrrhus 
against  Sparta  in  B.  C.  2/2,  in 
the  37th  year  of  Areus,  when  his 
son  Acrotatus  was  now  grown  up. 
Areus  assisted  the  Athenians  in  a 
war  against  Antigonus  son  of  De- 
metrius^ who  began  to  reign  in 
283.  This  king  of  Spai'ta  was 
slain  at  Corinth.  Areus  I  was  con- 
temporary with  Onias  I  high  priest 
of  the  Jews,  who  died  in  the  0th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Areus,  and  to 
whom  the  embassy  was  sent  in 
1  Mace.  XII.  20. 

27  Acrotatus,  son  of  Areus  I, 
was  slain  in  battle  near  Megalo- 
polis by  the  tyrant  Aristodemus, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Aratus 
of  Sicyon,  and  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Demophanes  and  Ecde- 
mus,  disciples  of  the  philosopher 
Arcesilaus.  The  valour  of  Acro- 
tatus saved  Sparta  from  Pyrrhus 
in  272,  during  the  absence  of  his 
father  Areus  in  Crete.  Areus  and 
Acrotatus  who  reigned  a  little  be- 
fore Cleomenes  III,  are  accused 
by  Phylarchus  of  having  changed 
the  mode  of  living  and  corrupted 
the  ancient  simplicity  of  Sparta. 

28  Areus  II,  a  posthumous  son, 
died  at  8  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  6th  from  Cleombrotus  (who 
fell  at  Leuctra  about  1 10  years 
before  the  birth  of  Areus)  and  the 
25th  from  Eurysthenes.  Leonidas, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  only  the 
23rd  from  Eurysthenes  and  the 
great  grandson  of  Cleombrotus. 

29  Leonidas  II,  after  having 
been  regent  for  8  years  during  the 
life  of  Areus  II,  became  king  on 
the  death  of  the  minor.  By  the 
management  of  the  party  of  Agis 
his  colleague,  he  was  deposed,  and 
his  son-in-law  Cleombrotus  made 
king  in  his  stead.  The  first  reign 
therefore  of  Leonidas  continued 
to  about  the  year  243. 


Proclid^. 
damidas  was  already  king  in  296, 
when  he  was  defeated  by  Deme- 
trius   Poliorcetes,    in    the    14th 
year  of  Areus  I. 

24  Eudamidas  II.  Plutarch 
thus  deduces  his  descent  from 
the  gi'eat  Agesilaus  :  "Archida- 
"  mu3,who  fell  by  the  Messapians 
"  at  Mandonium  in  Italy,  was 
"  the  son  of  Agesilaus.  The 
"  elder  son  of  Archidamus  was 
"  Agis,  the  younger  was  Euda- 
"  midas,  who,  after  Agis  had 
"  been  slain  by  Antipater  near 
"  Megalopolis,  held  the  king- 
"  dom.  From  him  came  Archi- 
"  damus ;  from  Archidamus  an- 
"  other  Eudamidas;  from  Euda- 
"  midas  Agis." 

25  Agis  IV,  the  son  of  Euda- 
midas II,  was  the  24th  from 
Procles  and  the  6th  from  Agesi- 
laus II,  both  extremes  being  in- 
cluded. After  the  liberation  of 
Corinth  by  Aratus,  in  July  243, 
Agis  led  an  army  against  him, 
and  was  repulsed.  But  in  a  war 
between  the  Achaean  league  and 
the  iEtolians  Agis  joined  his 
forces  to  Aratus.  This  war  seems 
to  have  occurred  between  B.  C. 
243  and  239,  while  Cleombrotus 
II  was  his  colleague.  The  death 
of  Agis  followed  immediately  af- 
terwards. 

26  Eurydamidas  son  of  Agis 
IV  succeeded  his  father,  while 
yet  a  child.  He  was  poisoned 
by  his  colleague  Cleomenes  III 
son  of  Leonidas. 

27  Archidamus  son  of  Eudami- 
das and  brother  of  Agis  IV  reign- 
ed at  the  same  time  with  Cleo- 
menes III,  by  whom  he  was  put  to 
death.  He  was  slain  some  time 
after  the  accession  of  Cleomenes 
by  those  who  had  been  parties  to 
the  death  of  Agis  IV.  Archida- 
mus V  left  sons  who  were  living 
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Agid^. 
30  Cleombrotus  II  was  ap- 
pointed king  on  the  deposition 
of  Leonidas.  During  the  absence 
of  Agis  on  a  mihtary  expedition 
Leonidas  returned,  recovered  the 
kingdom,  and  put  Agis  to  death, 
about  the  year  240. 

31  Cleomenes  III  the  31st  king, 
the  24th  in  descent  from  Eury- 
sthenes,  and  the  8th  from  Pausa- 
nias  who  fought  at  Platsea,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Leonidas  about 
4  years  after  the  death  of  Agis. 
He  reigned  16  years,  and  was  put 
to  death  in  the  third  year  after 
his  flight  from  Greece.  The 
war  of  Cleojnenes  had  lasted  three 
years  when  he  fled.  The  first 
campaign  is  in  224,  the  second 
in  223,  the  last,  and  the  battle  of 
Sellasia,  in  the  summer  of  222. 
From  his  death  in  220  we  obtain 
the  date  of  his  accession,  B.  C. 
23(5. 

32  Agesipohs  III.  After  the 
death  of  Cleomenes,  Agesipohs 
III,  a  minor,  grandson  of  Cle- 
ombrotus II,  was  elected  king, 
and  given  to  Lycurgus  for  a  col- 
league ;  who  soon  deposed  him. 
Among  those  who  joined  Fla- 
mininus  in  195  was  Agesipohs, 
then  an  exile.  He  was  murdered 
by  pirates  about  the  year  183. 
Agesipohs,  who  might  be  40 
years  of  age  at  his  death,  would 
be  the  25th  in  descent  from  Eu- 
rysthenes,  if  his  grandfather  Cle- 
ombrotus was  in  the  same  gene- 
ration as  Leonidas  II. 


Proclid^. 
at  the  death  of  Cleomenes  III  in 
220,  but  were  passed  over,  and 
the  kingdom  was  given  to  a 
stranger.  Archidamus  V  was 
therefore  the  last  king  of  the  race 
of  the  Proclidse. 

Lycurgus,  not  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, bribed  the  ephors  to  elect 
him  king,  about  three  years  after 
the  battle  of  Sellasia.  He  was 
followed  by  Machanidas  and  Na- 
bis.  The  former  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Philopoemen.  Nabis 
was  defeated  by  Philopoemen,  and 
slain  by  the  yEtolians  in  the  con- 
sulship of  riamininus  and  Domi- 
tius  B.C.  192,  when  Lacedsemon 
was  added  to  the  Achaean  league. 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abo- 
lished by  Philopoemen  in  188. 
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(1  Caranus) 
(2  Coenus) 
(3  Thurimas) 

4  Perdiccas  I 

5  Argaeiis 

6  Philippus  I 

7  Atiropus 

8  Alcetas  y.       B.C. 

9  Amyntas  I [540] 

10  Alexander  I [500] 

11  Perdiccas  II [454] 

12  Archelaus 14  . .   413 

13  Orestes  and  Aeropus  (6)    5  .  .   399 

14  Pausanias 1  •  •   394 

15  Amyntas  II 24  .  .   393 

10  Alexander  II (I)    2  . .  369 

PtolemfBus  Alorites 

17  Perdiccas  III 5  . .    364 

18  Philippus  II    23  ..  359 

19  Alexander  III 13  ..  336 

y.  m. 

20  Aridseus 7 

Olympias 

21  Cassander 19 

22  Philippus  IV 4  ] 

Antipater  and  Alexander. .     2.  OJ 

23  Demetrius 6.  6 

24  Pyrrhus 7 

25  Lysimachus 5.  6 

Ceraunus 1 .  5 

Meleager    2 

Antipater  45  days 

Sosthenes I 

Interregnum 2.  2 

26  Antigonus  Gonatas 37.  5 

27  Demetrius 10 

28  Antigonus  Doson 9 

29  Philippus  V 41.  9 

30  Perseus 10.  8 


y.     B.  C. 
3  .  .  367 


Olymp.   1 

114. 

2 

116. 

1 

120. 

4 

121. 

3 

123. 

1 

123. 

2 

1   124. 

4 

125. 

I 

125. 

4 

139. 

4 

:   150. 

2 

Commenced. 
July  B.  C  323 


December  B.  C.  294 
June  B.  C.  287 
Jan.  B.  C.  286 
July  B.  C.  281 
Oct.  or  Nov.  B.  C.  280 


Sept.  B.  C.  277 


Feb.  B.  C.  220 

Nov.  B.C.  17!)— June  B.C.  168 


Herodotus  and  Thucydides  omit  all  notice  of  the  three  first 
kings,  and  make  Perdiccas  the  first  king  of  Macedonia  ;  at 
least  of  the  dynasty  founded  by  the  Temenidae. 

9  Amyntas  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pisistratidge  from  Athens  in  510.  He  was  already  advanced 
in  years,  and  his  son  Alexander  arrived  at  manhood,  when 
Megabazus  the  Persian  general  subdued  Thrace  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Amyntas  to  require  his  submission.  These 
transactions  happened  about  the  year  507.     Of  the  pi'edeces- 
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sors  of  Amyntas,  with  respect  to  the  times  in  which  they 
reigned,  nothing  is  known. 

10  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas  (the  10th  king  according  to 
ehronologers),  who  was  king  at  the  Persian  invasion  in  480, 
was  still  living  in  4GS,  when  Cimon  recovered  Thasos.  If  he 
succeeded  soon  after  507,  fintl  was  still  alive  in  463,  he  might 
reign  something  more  than  40  years.  Alexander  presented 
himself  at  the  Olympic  games  as  a  competitor,  and  made  out 
his  title  to  be  admitted  as  a  Greek  by  descent. 

1 1  Perdiccas  II.  Nicomedes  and  the  Parian  Marble  assign 
to  this  king  41  years,  Theopompus  35,  Anaximenes  40,  Hie- 
ronymus  28,  Marsyas  Philochorus  and  Dexippus  23  years. 
He  was  living  at  the  latter  end  of  414,  at  least  86  years  after 
the  accession  of  his  father  Alexander,  and  about  93  years 
after  the  year  507,  when  Alexander  was  already  a  young 
man.  The  shorter  date  for  his  reign,  23  years,  is  the  less 
probable,  because  it  would  extend  the  reign  of  Alexander  to 
more  than  6"0  years  J3.  0.  500 — 437,  ^"^  would  suppose  him 
to  have  lived  70  years  after  a  period  at  which  he  had  already 
arrived  at  manhood.  Dodwell  therefore  with  reason  supposes 
the  longer  periods  to  be  nearer  the  truth,  and  assumes  the 
accession  of  Perdiccas  to  have  fallen  within  454.  This  date 
would  suppose  the  two  reigns  to  have  been  45  +  41  =  86'  years. 
From  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  reign  of  Perdiccas, 
we  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  credit  due  to  the  num- 
bers assigned  by  ehronologers  to  tlie  reigns  of  the  preceding 
kings.  In  Amyntas  I  and  Alexander  I  we  gradually  arrive 
at  greater  certainty,  and  are  enabled  nearly  to  determine 
their  times.  But  the  first  epoch  in  this  series  of  reigns  of 
which  we  can  name  the  year  is  the  last  year  of  Perdiccas  II, 
whose  death  may  be  placed  in  the  archonship  of  Pisander 
B.  0.  4lif. 

12  Archelaus  the  ninth  in  descent  from  the  first  Perdiccas 
succeeded  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  413.  He  reigned  14 
years,  and  was  assassinated  by  conspirators,  among  whom 
was  Cratseus,  Crateuas,  or  Craterus,  in  399,  in  the  archon- 
ship of  Laches.  Archelaus  is  recognised  by  Thucydides  as 
the  son  of  Perdiccas  II. 

13  After  the  assassin  Craterus  was  removed,  Orestes  son 
of  Archelaus  was  made  king  under  the  guardianship  of  Aero- 
pus.     AVe  may  with  Dexippus  assign  4  years  to  Orestes  the 

!•  2 
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minor,  and  2  years  to  the  sole  reign  of  Aeropus,  after  the 
death  of  the  minor.  But  these  6  years  were  not  complete  ; 
for  between  Laches,  in  whose  year  Archolaus  died,  and  Dio- 
phantus,  in  whose  year  Pausanias  succeeded,  are  only  four 
archons. 

14  Pausanias  son  of  Aeropus  reigned  a  year  and  was  slain 
by  Amyntas.  In  the  fragments  of  Dexippus  Pausanias  is  not 
mentioned,  and  Amyntas  is  made  the  successor  of  Aeropus. 
With  Orestes  the  direct  descendants  of  Perdiccas  II  failed. 

15  Amyntas  II,  a  descendant  from  Alexander  I,  began  to 
reign  in  the  commencement  of  B.  C.  393,  reigned  24  years, 
and  died  in  the  beginning  of  36"9,  leaving  three  sons,  Alex- 
ander Perdiccas  and  Philip.  But  he  did  not  reign  these  24 
years  without  interruptions.  After  he  had  reigned  a  year, 
he  was  expelled.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  has  recovered  his 
authority,  and  is  engaged  in  war  against  the  Olynthians  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  for  his  allies.  Isocrates  describes  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  his  expulsion  by  the  bar- 
barians, his  recovery  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  final  establish- 
ment of  his  authority.  In  383  he  was  still  in  great  difficulties. 
The  amount,  24  years,  represents  the  whole  interval  from  his 
first  accession  to  his  death,  including  the  interruptions. 

16  Alexander  II  the  eldest  son  of  Amyntas  reigned  nearly 
two  years,  within  B.  C.  369 — 367,  ^.nd  was  assassinated  by 
Ptolemy  Alorites,  who  held  the  government  3  years,  although 
neither  king  nor  son  of  Amyntas.  In  364  Perdiccas  the 
second  son  of  Amyntas  slew  Ptolemy  and  acquired  the 
kingdom. 

17  Perdiccas  III  reigned  .5  years,  and  fell  in  a  great  battle 
with  the  Illyrians  in  the  archonship  of  Callimedes,  in  the 
beginning  of  359.  The  space  of  40  years  between  the  death 
of  Archelaus  in  the  beginning  of  399  and  the  accession  of 
Philip  in  the  beginning  of  359  is  thus  distributed  by  Dio- 
dorus : 

Aeropus  and  Orestes...   6y. 

Pmisanias    1 

Amyntas  II 24 

Alexander  II  1 

Ptolem.  Alorites  3 

Perdiccas  III 5 

40 
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The  joint  reigns  of  Orestes  and  Aeropus  were  something 
less  than  six  years.  But,  to  compensate  for  this,  the  reign 
of  Alexander  was  something  more  than  one  ;  so  that  the 
total  amount  of  40  years  is  not  affected. . 

1 8  Philippus  II,  the  i  8th  king,  computed  from  Oaranus, 
and  the  1 1  th  in  descent  from  Perdiccas  I  (both  extremes 
being  included),  and  the  third  son  of  Amyntas,  succeeded  his 
brother  at  23  years  of  age  in  the  beginning  of  359.  He 
reigned  about  23  years  and  a  half,  and  died  at  the  age  of  47 
in  the  summer  of  B.  C.  33fi.  Philip  was  13  years  of  age  at 
the  death  of  his  father  Amyntas  and  the  accession  of  his  elder 
brother  Alexander  in  369.  During  some  period  of  his  early 
life  he  was  placed  at  Thebes,  where  he  profited  by  the  in- 
structions of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  ;  for  an  alliance 
was  made  with  Thebes  during  the  administration  of  the  re- 
gent Ptolemy. 

Philip  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  without  any  inter- 
val of  repose  or  preparation  was  immediately  engaged  in  en- 
countering the  dangers  which  surrounded  him.  The  defeat 
of  Argaeus  and  the  Athenians,  the  peace  concluded  with 
Athens,  the  expedition  into  Paeonia  and  Illyria,  were  the 
operations  of  his  first  campaign.  He  acquired  Amphipolis  in 
358,  Potidaea  in  356,  Pagasse  in  353,  from  which  year  Demo- 
sthenes seems  to  date  his  hostile  designs  against  Greece. 
Philip  in  349  besieged  Olynthus,  which  surrendered  in  347- 
He  concluded  peace  with  the  Athenians,  and  occupied  Phocis 
in  346.  In  342,  341  he  passed  10  months  in  Thrace,  and 
wintered  there  ;  besieged  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  in  340 
and  339.  He  is  chosen  Amphictyonic  general  in  spring  338, 
occupies  Elatea  in  June,  and  defeats  the  Greek  confederates 
at  Chceronea  on  the  2nd  of  August :  Phihp  survived  that 
victory  less  than  two  years. 

19  Alexander  IH  was  born  in  356  in  the  Macedonian 
month  Lous,  on  the  6th  of  the  Attic  Hecatombseon.  He 
died  in  323  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  the  Macedonian  Dsesius, 
being  the  6th  of  the  Attic  Thargelion.  The  observation  of 
^lian  that  the  death  of  Alexander  and  his  birth  happened 
upon  the  same  day  of  the  month,  namely  the  6th,  is  confirmed 
by  Plutarch.  He  was  born  on  the  6th  of  Hecatombseon,  ho 
died  on  the  6th  of  ThargeHon.     According  to  Aristobulus 
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Alexander  lived  32i/  8'«  and  reigned  123/  8"'.  Aristobulus 
therefore  reckoned  him  to  be  just  20  years  of  age  at  his  ac- 
cession, which  confirms  that  he  began  to  reign  in  Hecatom- 
bseon  of  the  archon  Pythodemus. 

Our  faithful  guide  Arrian  determines  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  by  marking  the  dates  of  the  principal  events.  Mr. 
Mitford  has  too  much  neglected  Arrian  in  fixing  the  times  of 
the  transactions  of  Alexander's  reign.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
Tables,  that  Alexander  passed  into  Asia  in  spring  B.  C.  334  ; 
that  four  winters  intervened  between  his  arrival  in  Asia  and 
the  death  of  Darius  ;  that  this  event  happened  in  the  ffth 
campaign  of  Alexander  in  Asia.  It  will  be  further  seen,  that 
four  toinfers  intervened  between  the  death  of  Darius  and  the 
defeat  of  Porus ;  that  two  campaigns  were  consumed  in  the 
northern  provinces,  a  third  in  India  west  of  the  Indus,  and  a 
fourth  beyond  the  Indus,  in  which  Porus  was  encountered. 
Now,  Mitford  has  deranged  the  times  of  these  transactions. 
He  supposes  Alexander  to  be  "  toward  twenty-seven"'"'  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  campaign  in  which  Bessus  was  tried  and 
put  to  death,  during  the  winter  quarters  at  Bactra  :  and 
"twenty-two""  when  he  passed  into  Asia:  which  nearly  de- 
scribes the  actual  interval.  Again,  he  rightly  specifies  the 
date  of  Arrian  for  the  battle  of  Arbela,  B.  C.  331.  And  yet 
he  calls  the  operations  of  the  following  year  "  Alexander's 
fourth  campaign  in  Asia."  He  rightly  dates  the  pursuit  of 
Darius  B.  C.  330.  But  the  operations  of  the  next  year  are 
called  '■^  the  ffth  campaign  in  Asia.""  Having  marked  the 
date  B.  C.  330  for  the  death  of  Darius,  he  dates  the  winter 
quarters  of  Alexander  at  Nautaca,  after  the  Sogdian  war, 
B.  C.  329,  328,  which  implies  an  interval  of  only  one  winter 
between  the  death  of  Darius  and  the  Sogdian  war.  And  yet 
Mitford  himself,  following  Arrian,  has  marked  ttco  winters 
between  the  death  of  Darius  and  the  quarters  at  Nautaca : 
"  Autumn  was  already  advanced."  And  he  arrived  at  the 
Oxus  "  with  advancing  spring."  This,  then,  is  the  frst  winter, 
B.  C  3^^.  He  notices  the  "  advanced  summer"  during  the 
operations  beyond  the  Oxus ;  and  afterwards,  "  winter  ap- 
proaching, he  moved  for  quarters  to  Zariaspa."  This  was 
the  second  winter :  B.  0.  32f .  Then  he  relates  the  Sogdian 
war.     After   which    "winter  approached"    again.     A   third 
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winter,  then,  after  the  death  of  Darius  :  consequently  the 
winter  of  B.  C.  32f . 

Mitford  had  supposed  the  battle  of  Issus  and  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Tyre  to  have  happened  in  the  same  summer, 
and  to  have  formed  parts  of  the  second  campaign.  Hence  he 
assigns  a  year  too  little  to  the  succeeding  campaigns ;  the 
fourth  campaign  is  called  the  third ;  the  Jifth  is  called  the 
fourth;  and  so  of  the  rest.  This  defect  of  a  year  it  seems 
his  purpose  to  supply  by  supposing  the  sieges  of  the  two  hill 
forts  and  the  marriage  of  Roxana  to  have  "  consumed  the 
summer.'"  So  that,  after  Chorienes  had  surrendered,  another 
winter  arrived,  which  was  passed  at  Bactra,  or  Zariaspa.  He 
again  mentions  these  "  winter  quarters  at  Bactra"  as  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Clitus,  and  the  conspiracy  of  the  band 
of  pages  ;  "  in  the  winter  quarters  still  of  Bactra."  And 
Alexander  waited  in  these  winter  quarters  "  till  the  spring 
was  considerably  advanced"  before  he  set  out  for  the  Indus. 
Mitford,  therefore,  although  he  rightly  dates  the  Indian  ex- 
pedition in  the  spring  of  327,  yet  in  the  detail  has  made  it  a 
year  later,  and  has  interposed  four  winters  after  the  death  of 
Darius  instead  of  three. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Indus,  he  supposes  with  Diodorus 
another  winter,  before  the  battle  with  Porus.  "  At  Taxila 
he  took  his  winter  quarters."  When  Alexander  forded  the 
Hydaspes,  "  spring  was  advanced."  Thus  he  renders  &pa 
€Tovs  fj  [xera  Tpoiras  jxakirrTa  ev  Oep^t  Tpiirerat  6  ijXLos ;  misled, 
as  it  should  seem,  by  the  false  reading  /aouz/i^xtwi'os.  He  has 
therefore  enumei'ated^yg  winters  between  the  death  of  Da- 
rius and  the  passage  of  the  Hydaspes.  These  five  winters 
would  obviously  bring  down  the  engagement  with  Porus  as 
low  as  325  ;  a  date,  at  which,  according  to  Mitford  himself, 
Alexander  had  already  arrived  in  Susiana. 

When  Alexander  took  his  head  quarters  at  Zariaspa.  after 
his  marriage  with  Roxana,  he  is  said  to  be  "  now  but  about 
in  his  twenty-sixth  year:"  and  yet  this  period  is  the  winter 
ofB.  C.  32|^  according  to  Mitford  himself.  And,  according 
to  Mitford  himself,  Alexander  passed  into  Asia  at  twenty- 
two,  in  the  spring  of  334 ;  an  interval  of  near  seven  years, 
instead  of  five.  It  is  correctly  stated  that  "  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-four"  Alexander  took  possession  of  Egypt. 
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Mitford,  therefore,  by  neglecting  the  true  time  of  the  sur- 
render of  Tyre,  has  k)st  a  year  between  the  first  passage  of 
Alexander  into  Asia  and  the  death  of  Darius.  He  has  again, 
by  neglecting  the  chronology  of  the  campaigns  in  the  northern 
provinces,  interpolated  a  year  between  the  death  of  Darius 
and  the  defeat  of  Porus. 

For  the  revolutions  in  the  Macedonian  government,  during 
43  years  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  our  best 
guide  is  Dexippus,  who  describes  Philip  Aridseus,  Olyrapias, 
Oassander,  Demetrius,  Pyrrhus,  Lysimachus,  and  their  suc- 
cessors. 

According  to  Dexippus  the  nineteen  years  of  Oassander  are 
to  be  computed,  not  from  the  death  of  Philip  Aridseus,  but  from 
the  death  of  Olympias,  about  16  months  afterward,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  315.  Oassander  then  died  in  the  beginning  of  296. 
The  deaths  of  Lysimachus  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 
fell  nearly  within  01. 124.  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  after  a  reign 
of  40  years,  computed  from  the  death  of  Alexander,  died  in 
the  beginning  of  283.  Seleucus  was  slain  after  reigning  32 
years  from  the  autumn  of  312  (the  era  of  the  Seleucidse)  in 
January  280,  seven  months  after  the  fall  of  Lysimachus. 

Dexippus  places  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  1 7  months 
after  the  death  of  Seleucus.  But  we  must  here  prefer  the 
nine  months  of  Eusebius  as  more  consistent  with  Polybius 
and  with  the  events  of  the  Gallic  war,  and  we  must  suppose 
the  17  months  to  represent  the  whole  interval  from  the  death 
of  Lysimachus,  who  was  slain  in  the  1 7th  month  current  before 
the  death  of  Oeraimus. 

Lysimachus,  who  was  slain  in  the  summer  of  281,  had 
reigned  or  governed  more  than  40  years.  This  space  must 
be  computed  from  the  first  division  of  the  provinces  made  at 
Babylon  by  Perdiccas,  when  Thrace  was  given  to  Lysimachus. 
At  the  period  of  his  defeat  and  death  he  had  reigned  in 
Macedonia  5y  6™.  The  date  of  his  death  fixes  the  beginning 
of  that  space  to  the  commencement  of  B.  0.  286.  At  that 
time  Pyrrhus  had  held  Macedonia  7  or  8  months.  He  there- 
fore occupied  it  in  287,  and  in  that  year  expelled  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  Having  fixed  this  point,  we  are  enabled  to 
ascend  to  the  occupation  of  Macedonia  by  Demetrius  G'J  6>>' 
before.     As  this  space  terminated  about  June  287,  it  might 
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commence  about  December  294.  There  were  therefore  about 
2y  10"'  between  the  death  of  Cassander  and  the  reign  of 
Demetrius.  That  period  was  filled  by  the  sons  of  Cassander. 
Philippus  reigned  first ;  the  rest  of  the  interval  was  occupied 
by  the  contests  of  the  surviving  brothers,  Antipater  and  Alex- 
ander, till  Demetrius  slew  Alexander  in  294  and  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  of  43  years  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  son  of  Philip  the  foundations  of  the  Achaean 
League  were  laid  according  to  Polybius.  He  fixes  the  com- 
mencement, or  gather  revival,  of  the  League  to  01.  124  and 
to  the  period  of  the  passage  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy.  He  re- 
lates that  the  confederacy  subsisted  25  years  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  annual  prsetor ;  that  at  the  end  of  25  years 
Marcus  of  Cerynea  was  appointed  ;  that  in  the  fourth  year 
after  the  preetorship  of  Marcus  Aratus  delivered  Sicyon ;  and 
that  in  the  eighth  year  after  that  achievement  Aratus  was 
prsetor  for  the  second  time,  in  the  year  before  the  defeat  of 
the  Carthaginians. 

The  five  years  being  included  in  the  25,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing distribution  : 

y.      B.  C. 
League  of  Dyme,  Patrse,  Tritsea,  Pharse...   5l       j  280 

Addition  of  ^gium  20j  ^^1275 

Marcus  Cerynensis  prsetor   4. ..255 

Aratus  delivers  Sicyon 8. ..251 

Aratus  prsetor  the  second  time    1...243 

The  Carthaginians  defeated  at  the  Agates  1  ^      h9A^ 
Lutatio  et  Postumio  coss J 

26  Antigonus  Gonatas  son  of  Demetrius  and  grandson  of 
the  first  Antigonus  died  in  B.  C.  239  at  the  age  of  80,  after  a 
reign  of  44  years.  These  44  years  were  computed  from  the 
death  of  his  father  some  time  in  283,  and  terminated  in  239. 
But  his  reign  of  ten  years  preceding  his  recovery  of  Mace- 
donia commenced  at  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  in  286 ;  they 
terminated  in  277?  three  years  after  the  death  of  Ceraunus. 

The  three  years  captivity  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  began 
at  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  by  Lysimachus.  His  captivity 
happened   in  the  winter  of  01.  123.  2   about   January  286; 
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the  three  years  determine  his  death  to  the  beginning  of  283. 
Respecting  his  age  there  is  some  variation.  He  is  said  to 
be  22  about  September  3 1 2,  which  would  suppose  his  birth 
in  33 1 ;  and  yet  54  at  his  death  in  the  beginning  of  283, 
which  gives  337  for  his  birth.  The  latter  date  is  the  most 
probable,  from  the  age  of  his  son  Antigonus.  Demetrius 
married  Phila  daughter  of  Antipater  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  Craterus,  who  fell  in  321.  Antigonus  the  off- 
spring of  that  marriage,  who  died  at  the  age  of  80  in  239, 
was  born  in  3 1 8,  when  Demetrius  by  the  largest  computation 
of  his  age  was  no  more  than  1 9  ;  the  larger  computation  is 
therefore  the  most  probable. 

27  Demetrius  II.  Polybius  agrees  with  Dexippus  in  giving 
10  years  to  this  Demetrius.  "  Demetrius  reigned  only  10 
"  years,  and  died  about  the  time  of  the  first  passage  of  the 
'^  Romans  into  Illyricum."  The  Romans  entered  Illyricum  in 
229,  precisely  10  years  after  the  death  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 

28  Antigonus  Doson.  The  nine  years  of  Diodorus  are  eon- 
firmed  by  Polybius.  Antigonus  died  soon  after  his  victory  at 
Sellasia,  which  was  gained  in  222.  His  successor  was  in  the 
throne  in  220,     This  king  therefore  reigned  only  nine  years. 

29  Philippus  V.  The  two  limits  of  his  reign,  his  accession 
and  his  death,  are  accurately  marked  by  Polybius  and  Livy, 
and  verify  the  42  years  ascribed  to  him  by  Dexippus.  He 
was  already  king  at  1 7  years  of  age,  when  Ariston  was  praetor 
of  the  iEtolians  and  Timoxenus  of  the  Achaeans.  Ariston 
was  pi'iietor  from  autumn  221  to  autumn  220;  the  year  of 
Timoxenus  extended  from  spring  221  to  spring  220.  We  may 
therefore  place  his  accession  in  the  very  beginning  of  220. 
His  death  is  placed  by  Livy  in  179.  He  reigned  therefore 
B.  0.  220 — 179,  almost  42  years. 

30  Perseus.  The  battle  of  Pydna  is  fixed  by  the  eclipse 
which  happened  the  night  before  to  June  22  B.  C.  IGS.  Per- 
seus was  taken  in  Samothrace  soon  after.  The  actual  dura- 
tion of  his  reign  was  about  lO'J  8'»,  the  amount  expressed  in 
the  fragments  of  Porphyry. 

§  5  From  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  we  ascend  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Ionian  war.  Ten  years  are  specified  by 
Herodotus.     In  the  first  of  these  the  Ionian  revolt  began,  in 
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the  last  Datis  and  Artaphernes  passed  over  into  Greece.  Six 
years  were  occupied  by  the  Ionian  war.  In  the  first  of  these, 
in  the  year  -499,  Sardis  was  burnt  by  the  lonians ;  which 
brought  out  all  the  Persians  within  the  Halys,  who  pursued 
the  lonians  down  to  Ephcsus.  This  brings  the  first  campaign 
to  the  close  of  499.  Cyprus  revolted  after  the  revolt  of  Ionia, 
and  retained  its  freedom  a  year.  Soli  was  besieged  5  months 
current.  The  Cyprian  war,  then,  in  which  Cyprus  was  reco- 
vered, occupied  the  second  campaign,  in  498.  Meanwhile  the 
Persian  leaders  after  their  victory  at  Ephesus  plundered  the 
Greek  towns :  one  leader  is  engaged  on  the  Hellespont,  when 
Caria  revolts,  and  he  marches  into  Caria.  Then  follows  a 
campaign  in  Caria,  which  would  occupy  the  year  498,  con- 
temporary with  the  war  in  Cyprus.  A  second  leader  proceeds 
to  the  Propontis  and  afterwards  to  the  Hellespont ;  where 
he  dies  during  the  war  in  Caria ;  a  third,  invading  Ionia  and 
^olis,  captures  CIazomena3  and  Cyme.  All  these  operations 
were  conducted  in  distant  quarters,  and  evidently  within  the 
campaign  of  498.  After  all  these  transactions,  Aristagoras 
quitted  Miletus.  Some  space  elapsed  between  his  departure 
and  his  death,  which  brings  down  that  event  to  the  beginning 
of  the  third  campaign,  497.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  campaign 
B.  C.  495  the  Persians  prepare  for  the  assault  of  Miletus, 
which  is  taken  in  the  sixth  campaign  4'J4.  In  the  seventh 
year  the  Persian  fleets  occupied  the  islands.  The  eighth  cam- 
paign was  employed  in  the  expedition  of  Mardonius,  who  set 
forth  in  spring  of  492.  In  the  ninth  year  Darius  after  dis- 
mantling Thasos  sent  heralds  into  Greece.  Then  followed  a 
tenth  year  490,  in  which  Datis  and  Artaphernes  are  sent 
against  Athens  and  Eretria.  The  armament  of  Mardonius, 
the  mission  of  the  heralds,  the  expedition  under  Datis,  are 
distinguished  as  three  separate  and  successive  years  of  action. 
The  battle  of  Marathon  is  determined  to  Boedromion  of 
B.  C.  490,  ten  years  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  All  ancient 
authorities — Plato,  Thucydides,  the  Parian  Marble,  Aristides 
— concur  in  computing  ten  years  and  no  more  between  the 
two  actions.  Herodotus,  when  rightly  interpreted,  agrees  in 
the  same  period.  He  relates  that  after  the  battle  of  Marathon 
all  Asia  was  in  commotion  for  three  years;  that  in  the  fourth 
year  Egypt  rebelled,  that  in  the  year  after  this  revolt  Darius 
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died,  that  in  the  next  year  Xerxes  recovered  Egypt ;  that  he 
then  employed  four  years  in  preparation,  and  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  year  he  marched  against  Greece.  All  these 
events  are  included  within  ten  ye^rs,  as  the  following  scheme 
will  shew: 

y- 

1  Marathon.      1st  year 

2  2nd  year 

3  3rd  year 

4  in  the  4th  year  Egypt  rev(jlts 

5  Xerxes.     In  the  next  year  Darius  died. 

6  In  the  next  year  after  his  death  Egypt  is  recovered.      1st  year  of  the  4 

7  2iid  year 

8  3rd  year 

9  4th  year 
10  In  the  fith  year  Xerxes  marched. 

In  the  march  of  Xerxes  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  year 
the  historian  means  to  describe  the  setting  forth  of  Xerxes 
from  Sardis  to  Abydos  in  the  spring  of  the  year  480 ;  for  he 
speaks  of  the  commencement  of  the  expedition,  and  this  could 
not  be  said  to  begin  with  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  in  481  at  Sar- 
dis, where  he  wintered.  The  expedition  or  campaign  began 
with  the  march  to  the  Hellespont.  It  has  been  objected  that 
this  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  to  question  whether 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  commenced  from  Susain481  or  from 
Sardis  in  480 ;  that  the  expedition  was  truly  and  properly 
commenced  when  Xerxes  set  forth  from  Susa ;  that  his  army 
could  not  have  marched  from  Persia  to  Sardis  in  less  than 
four  months,  and  that  he  set  out  from  Susa  in  the  autunm  of 
481  and  arrived  at  Sardis  in  the  winter.  But  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  the  army  of  Xerxes  never  marched  from  Persia 
at  all.  The  troops  were  appointed  to  assemble  in  Cappadocia, 
where  Xerxes  joined  them,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  months 
from  vSusa.  And  this  fact,  that  no  army  assembled  at  Susa, 
and  that  Xerxes  made  a  progress  into  Cappadocia  before  he 
could  assume  the  command,  justifies  and  confirms  the  opinion 
that  Herodotus  did  not  date  the  expedition  from  Susa,  but 
that  he  reckoned  it  to  begin  with  the  campaign  in  which  the 
hostile  territory  was  entei'ed. 

Four  years  were  completed  from  the  reduction  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  commencement  of  the  .5th  Xei'xes  set  forth  from 
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Sardis  in  spring  480.  The  reduction  of  Egypt  then  was  al- 
ready effected  in  the  spring  of  484,  and  at  that  epoch,  spring 
484,  one  year  had  elapsed  and  a  second  had  commenced,  from 
the  death  of  Darius.  He  was  already  dead  then  before  the 
spring  of  4  85 ;  and  this  computation  critically  agrees  with  the 
Astronomical  Canon ;  for  according  to  that  authority  the 
accession  of  Xerxes  was  in  N.  E.  263  which  commenced  at 
Dec.  23  B.  C.  486.  Herodotus  then  agrees  with  the  Canon  in 
placing  the  accession  of  Xerxes  in  the  beginning  of  485. 

§  6  After  the  victories  of  Plataea  and  Mycale  in  479,  the 
Greeks  immediately  followed  up  their  success.  Sestos  was 
besieged  and  taken  in  the  spring  of  478.  No  space  intervened 
between  the  surrender  of  Sestos  and  the  acts  of  Pausanias. 
After  the  year  of  his  command  had  expired,  the  Athenians 
immediately  assumed  the  command.  The  73  years  of  their 
presidency  commenced  in  the  year  477  and  terminated  at  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander  in  the  spring  of  404. 

§  7  The  Lacedsemonian  empire  followed  that  of  Athens. 
It  is  called  an  empire  of  10  years  by  one  writer,  or  "  scarcely 
12  years,"  or  "not  three  Olympiads,"  by  others.  These  num- 
bers are  consistent.  The  10  years  end  at  the  battle  of  Cnidus 
in  the  summer  of  394;  the  term  of  "scarcely  12  years"  or 
"  not  three  Olympiads,"  also  ending  at  the  battle  of  Cnidus, 
takes  its  beginning  from  the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  from 
which  action  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus  were  12  years  current. 

Demosthenes  however  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
assign  29  years,  or  30  years  current,  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
empire.  This  term  may  be  deduced  from  the  battle  of  ^gos- 
potami,  and  extends  to  the  battle  of  Naxos,  which  was  gained 
by  Chabrias  in  September  376.  Including  both  extremes  and 
computing  both  archons,  Alexias  in  405,  and  Charisander  in 
376,  we  have  30  years,  the  number  of  Dionysius ;  counting 
the  intermediate  space,  we  have  29  years,  the  number  of 
Demosthenes. 

§  8  The  Nummary  of  Thucydides,  containing  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  events  which  occurred  between  the  Persian  war  and  the 
Peloponnesian,  embraces  an  actual  space  of  47  years  B.C.  478 
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— 432  ;  which  may  be  divided  into  three  portions.  The  first 
division  is  terminated  by  the  Revolt  of  Thasos  and  the  attempt 
to  estabhsh  a  colony  on  the  Strymon,  events  which  are  fixed 
by  Thucydides  to  the  year  465.  From  this  date  we  are  car- 
ried back  to  the  siege  of  Sestos  in  479,  the  la.st  event  recorded 
by  Herodotus,  and  the  first  recorded  by  Thucydides,  forming 
the  connexion  between  the  two  historians.  The  second  divi- 
sion is  terminated  by  an  expedition  of  Pericles  which  is  fixed 
to  454.  The  third  division  contains  the  space  between  that 
date  and  the  Peloponnesian  war,  an  interval  of  23  years, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  period. 

I  Within  the  first  division  in  a  space  of  J  3  years  the  fol- 
lowing events  are  recorded,  1  The  Athenians  rebuild  their 
walls  and  complete  the  walls  of  the  Pimeus.  2  The  expedition 
of  Pausanias  to  Cyprus  and  the  siege  of  Byzantium  which  was 
taken  in  the  year  of  his  command.  3  In  477  the  allies,  dis- 
gusted with  Pausanias,  transfer  the  command  to  the  Athe- 
nians. 4  The  siege  and  capture  of  Eion  on  the  Strymon  is 
the  first  act  of  Cimon.  5  Scyros  is  reduced.  6*  War  with  the 
Carystians  of  Euboea.  7  Naxos  is  besieged  and  surrenders  ; 
the  first  of  the  confederate  states  that  was  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude. 8  After  these  things  the  battles  of  the  Eurymedon. 
9  In  4C5,  afterwards  the  revolt  of  Thasos. 

II  The  next  division  of  11  years,  465 — 455  is  a  busy  period, 
full  of  interesting  events,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  Thucydides 
for  the  most  part  to  relate  in  the  order  of  time.  1  In  465 
with  the  revolt  of  Thasos  is  connected  as  happening  at  the 
same  time  the  colony  at  Drabescus.  2  In  464  the  earthquake 
at  Sparta  and  revolt  of  the  Helots.  3  In  463  Thasos  surrenders 
in  the  third  year. 

In  the  remaining  8  years  are  these  events.  4  In  461,  the 
Athenians  marching  to  assist  at  the  siege  of  Ithome  are  dis- 
missed, and  connect  themselves  with  the  Argives.  For  the 
sake  of  clearness  in  his  narration,  he  here  suspends  the  order 
of  time  to  follow  the  order  of  events,  and  relates  the  result  of 
the  Messenian  war,  which  ended  in  the  10th  year  with  the 
surrender  of  Ithome  and  the  settlement  of  the  Messenians  at 
Naupactus. 

5  Resuming  the  order  of  time,  he  relates  as  the  next  event 
to  the  return  of  the  Athenian  succours  from  Peloponnesus, 
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and  the  alliance  formed  with  Argos,  that  the  Athenians  gain 
Megara  and  Pegae.  G  In  4G0  Revolt  of  Inarus.  The  Athe- 
nians, who  had  200  ships  at  this  time  at  Cyprus,  sailed  to 
Egypt  to  his  assistance.  7  The  Athenians  are  beaten  at  Haliie 
by  the  Corinthians,  and  are  victorious  at  Cecryphala?.  They 
defeat  the  ^ginetans  in  a  gi'eat  battle.  8  After  this  series 
of  actions  he  relates  that  the  Corinthians  and  Peloponnesians 
securing  the  heights  of  Gerania  (in  457)  descend  with  their 
forces  into  the  lands  of  Megara.  The  Athenians,  without 
withdrawing  from  ^gina,  though  at  the  same  time  occupied 
with  the  war  in  Egypt,  march  out  under  Myronides,  and  a 
battle  ensues  in  which  both  claim  the  victory,  but  the  advan- 
tage is  with  the  Athenians.  Twelve  days  after  the  Corinthians 
march  out  again  to  erect  their  trophy ;  the  Athenians  issue 
forth  upon  them  and  gain  a  victory ;  the  Corinthians  retreat- 
ing are  surrounded  in  a  deep  place  and  cut  off  by  the  Athe- 
nians. 

9  About  the  time  of  these  transactions  the  Athenians  began 
their  long  walls.  10  The  Lacedtemonians  (also  at  the  same 
time)  march  against  the  Phocians,  who  had  invaded  Doris. 
1 1  In  their  return  being  intercepted  by  the  Athenians,  who 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Isthmus,  they  halt 
in  Boeotia.  12  A  design  is  mentioned  of  subverting  the  de- 
mocracy at  Athens,  and  preventing  the  completion  of  the 
long  walls,  while  the  Laceda3monian  army  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 13  The  Athenians  with  their  allies  the  Argives, 
to  the  number  of  14,000,  and  with  some  Thessalian  cavalry, 
who  desert  in  the  action,  are  defeated  at  Tanagra.  The  La- 
cedaemonians, having  obtained  by  their  victory  a  free  passage, 
retire  into  Peloponnesus.  14  In  456,  on  the  6'2nd  day  after 
the  battle  of  Tanagra,  the  Athenians  attack  the  Boeotians 
when  their  allies  had  left  them  and  are  victorious  at  Qd^no- 
phyta. 

15  The  Athenians  finish  their  long  walls,  and  ^^gina  after 
these  events  surrenders.  1 6  In  455  Tolmides  (at  the  same  time 
with  the  surrender  of  ^gina)  circumnavigates  Peloponnesus 
and  ravages  Laconia.  17  During  these  transactions,  the 
Athenians  in  Egypt  still  held  out.  Their  surrender  is  novv 
related,  as  the  next  event  in  the  order  of  time  to  the  cam- 
paign of  Tolmides.       Thucydides  had  deferred  noticing  the 
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progress  of  the  Egyptian  war  that  he  might  not  interrupt  the 
narrative  of  affairs  in  Greece.  Having  now  arrived  in  the 
order  of  time  at  the  conclusion  of  that  war,  he  digresses  in- 
to a  review  of  the  preceding  particulars.  He  relates  that  at 
the  beginning  the  Athenians  had  the  advantage  ;  that  the 
court  of  Persia  had  sent  Megabazus  to  Sparta  in  the  hope 
of  bribing  the  Lacedaemonians  to  invade  Attica,  in  which  he 
failed  ;  that  the  Persians  had  then  raised  a  large  force  which 
finally  recovered  Egypt  (except  the  country  held  by  Amyr- 
tseus  in  the  marshes)  after  a  war  of  six  years. 

18  Returning  to  the  order  of  his  narrative,  he  relates  that 
the  Athenians  undertook  an  expedition  to  Pharsalus  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  Orestes  a  Thessalian  prince.  This  is 
the  last  occurrence  in  the  series  of  1 1  years  which  form  the 
second  division  of  the  period.  The  next  event  recorded  is 
fixed  by  circumstances  to  454.  The  war  in  Egypt,  which  was 
carried  on  during  six  of  these  eleven  years,  terminated  in  455. 

ni  The  last  division  of  the  space  contained  in  the  Sum- 
mai'y,  a  space  of  23  years,  is  determined  as  to  its  leading 
dates  by  Thucydides  himself.  It  ends  in  432,  and  that  year 
was  the  14th  of  the  30  years'  truce.  Before  that  truce  was 
a  truce  of  5  years,  and  before  the  five  years'  truce  an  interval 
of  three  years  following  the  campaign  of  Pericles. 

y- 

Campaign  of  Pericles 1 

Three  years'"  interval   3 

Five  years'  truce 5 

Thirty  years'  truce,  first  14  years  14 

23 

The  campaign  of  Pericles  could  not  be  later  than  454, 
because  22  years  followed  it,  of  which  the  last  was  432.  It 
could  not  be  earlier,  because  the  expedition  of  Tolmides,  which 
preceded  it,  was  in  455.  The  events  of  the  first  15  years  of 
this  period  are  recorded  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened. 
1  (454)  Not  long  after  the  expedition  to  Thessaly  and  the 
close  of  the  war  in  Egypt,  Pericles  embarking  at  Pegae  sails 
to  Sicyon;  and  thence  taking  on  board  his  Achaean  auxiliaries 
proceeds  to  Acarnania,  and  besieging  CEniadae  without  success 
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returns  home.  2  Then  followed  three  years,  after  which,  in 
450,  a  five  years'  truce  is  concluded  with  the  Peloponnesians. 
3  (450,  449)  The  Athenians  abstain  from  war  in  Greece,  and 
send  Cimon  with  200  ships  to  Cyprus.  But  this  cessation 
from  war  at  home  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  duration  of 
the  truce ;  for  the  battle  of  Coronoa  was  fought  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  truce,  in  autumn  447.  4  A  part  of  the  ships  being 
detached  to  Egypt  to  assist  Amyrtseus,  the  rest  besiege  Ci- 
tium.  But,  Cimon  dying,  the  siege  is  abandoned.  5  After 
the  death  of  Cimon  they  defeat  the  Phoenician  and  Cilician 
ships  and  forces  off  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  and  then  return  home, 
6'  After  these  things,  the  sacred  war;  in  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians give  the  possession  of  the  oracle  and  temple  to  the 
Delphians.  7  As  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  with- 
drawn, the  Athenians  restore  the  presidency  to  the  Phocians. 
8  (447)  After  some  interval  the  Athenians  march  into  Boeotia 
and  occupy  Chaeronea.  In  their  return  home  they  are  attacked 
and  defeated  at  Coronea,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  the  whole 
of  Boeotia.  9  (445)  Not  long  afterwards  Eubcea  revolts  from 
Athens.  10  As  Pericles  was  passing  into  Eubcea,  news  arrived 
that  Megara  had  revolted,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians  pre- 
pared to  invade  Attica.  1 1  (445)  Pericles  hastily  withdraws 
from  Euboea,  and  after  this  the  Peloponnesians  penetrate  to 
Eleusis.  Advancing  no  further,  they  return  home.  12  Return- 
ing to  Euboea,  Pericles  recovers  the  whole  island.  13  Not  long 
after,  the  30  years'  truce  is  concluded.  The  Athenians  cede 
Nisaea,  Achaia,  Pegee  and  Troezen.  14  (440)  In  the  6tli  year 
of  the  truce  Samos  and  Byzantium  revolt.  15  (439)  Samos 
surrenders  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  siege.  Byzantium  is 
also  recovered.  The  summary  concludes  with  the  surrender 
of  Samos;  the  subsequent  events  at  Corcyra  and  Potidaea  had 
been  already  told  at  large.  The  sea-fight  between  the  Corin- 
thians and  Corcyrseans  in  435  was  about  five  years  after  the 
revolt  of  Samos. 

§  9  Aristagoras  was  slain  in  Thrace  in  the  beginning  of 
497.  In  465, 32  years  after  that  event,  ten  thousand  colonists 
from  Athens  occupied  Ennea  Hodoi  on  the  Strymon.  Sophanes 
and  Leagrus  led  this  colony,  but  Leagrus,  whose  son  Glaucon 
commanded  a  fleet  in  432,  and  whose  grandson  Leagrus  was 
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named  by  the  comic  poet  Plato,  held  the  chief  authority.  This 
colony  imprudently  advancing  into  the  interior  was  cut  off  at 
Drabescus  by  the  natives.  In  the  29th  year  after  this  attempt, 
Agnon  son  of  Nicias  in  437  planted  a  colony  at  Ennea  Hodoi, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Amphipolis. 

A  scholiast  upon  ^schines  records  nine  failures  sustained 
by  the  Athenians  at  Amphipolis ;  two  of  these  before,  the  other 
seven  after  the  colony  founded  by  Agnon.  The  first  repulse 
was  in  the  archonship  of  Phsedon  in  476,  when  the  Athenian 
commanders  Lysistratus  Lycurgus  and  Cratinus  besieged  and 
took  Eioii  on  the  Strymon,  and  were  cut  off  with  their  forces 
by  the  Thracians.  The  second  when  the  above-mentioned 
colonists  under  Leagrus  were  destroyed  in  the  archonship  of 
Lysitheus^  in  B.  C.  46^-.  The  third  failure  was  in  424  when 
Thucydides  lost  Amphipolis  to  Brasidas,  13  years  after  the 
colony  had  been  founded  by  Agnon.  The  fourth,  when  Cleon 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  422  in  the  archonship  of  Alcseus. 
The  fifth,  when  the  Athenians  who  dwelt  at  Eion  were  ex- 
pelled. The  sixth,  when  the  general  Symbicus  and  his  forces 
were  destroyed.  The  failure  of  Protomachus  was  the  seventh. 
The  eighth  defeat  was  in  the  archonship  of  Timocrates  in  364, 
when  Alcimachus  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Thracians.  The 
ninth,  when  Timotheus  was  vanquished  in  the  year  of  Calli- 
medes  in  360.  The  two  last  were  in  the  reign  of  Perdiccas  III 
king  of  Macedonia ;  the  ninth,  a  few  months  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip. 

§  10  Syracuse  subsisted  as  an  independent  state  about  522 
years,  from  its  foundation  by  Archias  of  Corinth  to  its  over- 
throw by  Marcellus  in  B.  C.  212.  Its  foundation  may  be  placed 
at  B.  0.  734,  19  years  later  than  the  Varronian  era  of  Rome. 
According  to  Thucydides,  Leontium  and  Oatana  were  founded 
in  the  fifth  year  after .  Syracuse,  and  about  the  same  time 
Lamis  attempted  a  settlement  at  Trotilus ;  and,  after  having 
coalesced  for  a  short  time  with  the  Leontines,  was  driven  from 
thence  and  slain  at  Thapsus.  His  followers  withdrawing  from 
Thapsus  founded  Megara  Hyblsea,  245  years  before  its  con- 
quest by  Gelon.     But  Megara  was  acquired  by  Gelon  about 

a  The  text  of  the  scholiast,  by  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  has  AvatKpdrovs  for 
AvffiBeov. 
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the  year  484  or  483 ;  which  places  its  foundation  at  about 
728,  six  years  below  the  era  of  Syracuse.  Thucydides  also 
determines  that  Camarina  was  founded  135  years  after  Syra- 
cuse. But  as  we  know  from  other  evidence  that  the  era  of 
Camarina  was  at  B.  C.  599,  we  hence  obtain  a  confirmation 
of  the  epoch  734  for  Syracuse. 

Gela  was  founded  in  the  45th  year  after  Syracuse,  in  B.  0. 
690.  In  the  year  505,  the  185th  year  from  its  foundation, 
Oleander  was  tyrant  of  Gela  for  7  years,  then  in  498  Hippo- 
crates also  for  7  years,  then  Gelon,  in  49 1  ;  whose  first  esta- 
blishment was  at  Gela,  and  who  became  tyrant  of  Syracuse  in 
485. 

From  485  to  its  capture  by  Marcellus,  a  period  of  273  years, 
Syracuse  passed  through  the  following  revolutions. 

Er.  Syr.                                                Y.  M.  B.  C. 

250  Gelon  7       485 

257  Hiero  11       478 

268  Thrasybulus    1       467 

269  I  Interval  60      466 

329  Dionysius    38.3 406 

368  Dionysius  junior    ...    11.6 367 

379  Dion    3       356 

382  Callippus     1.  1  353 

383  Hipparinus 2  352 

385  II  Interml 6  350 

391  Timoleon     7  344 

398  III  Interval  20  337 

418  Agathocles 28  317 

446  IV  Interval    14  289 

^«nHieroIl(Py^'°^-f>     Ill 

465 J  Lkmg 54       270 

519  Hieronymus    1.  1  216 

521   Siege  of  Syracuse    ...     2      214 

523  —  taken  hy  Marcellus    212 

Those  who  prefer  the  authority  of  Aristotle  in  the  times  of 
Gelon  and  Hiero  will  cut  off  a  year  from  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  period  here  assigned  to  Gelon  Hiero  and  Thrasy- 
bulus. But  as  Diodorus  is  consistent  in  his  dates,  as  Hiero 
survived  the  78th  Olympiad,  as  the  period  of  almost  60  years 

Q  2 
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brings  down  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus  to  the  end  of  466, 
and  as  Diodorus  is  entitled  to  better  credit  upon  Sicilian  his- 
tory than  upon  other  parts  of  his  subject,  I  have  adopted  his 
date  for  Hiero ;  which  enlarges  the  chronology  of  Aristotle 
by  the  addition  of  one  year,  and  makes  the  duration  of  this 
dynasty  19  years  instead  of  18. 

§  1  ]  We  may  recapitulate  here  some  of  the  dates  which 
are  established  upon  testimony,  and  expressed  in  the  tables 
between  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  and  the  battle 
of  Mantinea. 

The  Athenians  after  their  defeat  in  Sicily  in  413,  and  their 
factions  at  home  in  411,  and  the  revolt  of  their  allies  in  412, 
411,  still  held  out  three  years  B.  C.  407 — 404.  Lysander,  on  his 
arrival  at  Ephesus  towards  the  end  of  406,  made  his  prepara- 
tions during  the  winter,  was  still  there  in  Anthesterion  405,  put 
to  sea  in  the  spring,  and  finally  moved  with  his  armament  to 
Lampsacus  in  the  summer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
Alexias.  His  victory  of  ^gospotami  followed.  A  few  months 
afterwards,  in  Munychion  404,  Munychion  of  the  same  archon, 
Athens  surrendered  to  Lysander. 

Thimbron,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  in  Asia  in  399, 
was  suspended  before  he  had  completed  his  term  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  399  his  successor  Dercyllidas  was  in  command;  for 
Dercyllidas  had  three  seasons  of  action,  the  last  in  397 ;  the 
first  therefore  in  399.    In  396  Agesilaus  was  already  in  Asia. 

The  peace  of  Antalcidas  was  concluded  about  autumn  387- 
The  Olynthian  war  began  in  382,  Teleutias  fell  in  381,  Age- 
sipolis  died  in  380,  and  Phlius,  after  a  siege  of  twenty  months, 
surrendered  in  379.  The  peace  concluded  at  Sparta,  which 
preceded  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  was  20  days  before  that  battle ; 
the  dates  of  both  are  ascertained — the  peace  on  the  14th  of 
Scirophorion,  the  battle  on  the  6th  of  Hecatombseon  in  the 
year  371.  Nine  years  afterwards,  on  the  12th  of  Scirophorion 
362,  Epaminondas  fell  at  Mantinea. 

§  12  The  Cyprian  war,  in  which  Evagoras  contended  against 
the  forces  of  Persia,  lasted  10  years;  and  commenced  in  B.  C. 
385,  for  the  sixth  year  was  current  in  380. 

Evagoras  was  engaged  in  hostile  measures  against  the  Per- 
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sian  government  for  some  years  before  that  war  began.  In 
391,  when  Teleutias  was  the  Lacedaemonian  naval  commander, 
assistance  was  sent  to  Evagoras  then  making  war  upon  the 
king.  This  refers  to  the  period  at  which  Evagoras  made  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus.  Again,  in  388, 
Chabrias  sailed  to  Cyprus  to  assist  Evagoras.  On  these  ac- 
counts Evagoras  was  excluded  from  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas 
in  387-  After  this  treaty  the  Persian  government  had  leisure 
to  prepare  for  the  reduction  of  Cyprus,  and  Evagoras  sus- 
tained a  war  of  1 0  years.  Artaxerxes  expended  upon  that 
war  15,000  talents,  and  reduced  Cyprus  in  376.  Evagoras 
died  two  years  afterwards,  and  at  his  death  in  374  had  reigned 
or  governed  upwards  of  30  years. 

§  13  The  Tauric  Chersonese  is  compared  by  Strabo  to  Pe- 
loponnesus in  form  and  extent.  It  is  joined  to  the  continent 
on  the  north-west  by  an  isthmus  of  various  breadth,  and  se- 
parated from  it  on  the  north-east  by  a  strait,  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  the  breadth  of  which  varies  from  30  to  70  furlongs. 
The  southern  coast  of  the  Chersonese  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, rising  in  some  parts  to  the  height  of  1 200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Euxine.  Towards  either  continent  the  country 
becomes  low  and  level,  and  on  the  east,  where  the  kingdom 
of  Bosporus  was  seated,  it  was  eminently  fertile.  Pantica- 
pseum  or  Bosporus,  the  metropolis,  a  Milesian  colony,  was 
situated  on  the  western  edge  of  the  strait,  where  the  breadth 
of  the  channel  is  about  eight  English  miles.  From  Pantica- 
pseum  the  territory  extended  eastward  on  the  opposite  coasts 
of  the  strait,  and  westward  along  a  fertile  line  of  coast,  well 
known  to  the  Athenian  merchants,  for  53  or  70  miles  to  Theu- 
dosia,  also  a  Milesian  colony,  described  by  Demosthenes  in 
the  reign  of  Leucon  as  not  inferior  to  Bosporus  in  wealth  and 
commerce.  Westward  of  Theudosia  were  the  mountains  by 
which  this  kingdom  was  bounded  on  the  inland  side.  This 
fertile  region  was  the  granary  of  Greece  and  especially  of 
Athens,  which  drew  annually  from  thence  in  the  age  of  De- 
mosthenes a  supply  of  400,000'^  medimni  of  corn. 

b  Strabo  VII  p.  311  in  the  present  text  dimni — /xvpidSas  SiaKoa-ias  koI  Se'/ca. 
affirms  that  Leucon  sent  annually  from  But  as  this  amount  is  incredible,  espe- 
Theudosia   to   Athens   2,410,000    me-     cially  when  compared  with  Demosthe- 
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In  this  rich  but  narrow  territory  the  following  kings  reigned 
within  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Y.  M.         B.  C. 

1  Archseanactidae   ...  42 (480) 

2  Spartocus  I 7 438 

3  Seleucus  4 431 

*  *  *  (20) (427) 

4  Satyrus  1 14 (407) 

5  Leucon 40 393 

6  Spartocus  II    5 353 

7  Parysades     38 348 

8  Satyrus  II    9  ...  310 

9  Prytanis 

10  Eumelus  5  ...     5  ...  309 

11  Spartocus  III 20  ...         ...  304—285 

The  successors  of  Spartocus  III  continued  to  reign  in  Bos- 
porus till  the  time  of  Parysades,  who  delivered  up  his  king- 
dom to  the  sixth  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus.  Mithridates 
Eupator  began  to  reign  about  B.C.  120,  and  might  acquire 
the  Tauric  Chersonese  about  l75  years  after  the  death  of 
Spartocus  III. 

§  14  Hecatomnus  king  of  Caria  had  three  sons,  INIausolus 
Idrieus  and  Pixodarus,  and  two  daughters;  of  whom  the 
eldest  Artemisia  was  married  to  Mausolus  the  eldest  brother. 
The  other  daughter  Ada  was  married  to  the  second  brother 
Idrieus.  Mausolus  reigned  and  died  without  issue.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  wife  Artemisia,  who  erected  the  celebrated 
monument  to  his  memory.  She  dying,  Idrieus  reigned,  and 
his  wife  Ada  succeeded  him ;  but  Pixodarus  the  third  brother 
expelled  Ada  and  reigned  in  her  stead.  When  Alexander  con- 
quered Caria,  Ada  persuaded  him  to  restore  her.  The  reigns 
of  these  princes  may  be  placed  upon  evidence  at  the  following 
years. 

lies,  we  may  either  read  in  the  text  of  150,000,  might  represent  the  quantity 

Strabo    X'^'"5as     SiaKoaias    koI    SfKa,  sent  from  Theudosia  alone;  the  400,000 

210,000  medimni,  or,  with  the  epito-  of  Demosthenes  the  quantity  imported 

mator,  fj.vpid.Sas  irevrfKalbeKa,   150,000  from  the  whole  kingdom, 
medimni.    These  amounts,  210,000,  or 
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Y.  B.C. 

1  Hecatomniis (385) 

2  Mausolus    2-1  ...(377) 

3  Artemisia   2  ...  353 

4  Idrieus    7  •••  351 

5  Ada  4  ...  344 

6  Pixodarus  5  ...  340 

Interval  l  ...  335 

Ada  restored —  ...  334 

§  15  Alexander  of  Pherse  began  to  reign  in  the  autumn  of 
369.  He  was  slain  at  the  end  of  the  archonship  of  Calli- 
medes,  before  Hecatombaeon  or  July  359.  His  reign  there- 
fore was  something  less  than  ten  years,  instead  of  eleven  years 
assigned  by  Diodorus.  Tisiphonus,  who  succeeded  him,  might 
fill  the  interval  till  the  archonship  of  Agathocles  B.  0.  35|^, 
when  Lycophron  his  brother  reigned  at  Pherse. 

§  Ifi  The  AmpMssian  war  was  excited  by  ^schines  at  the 
vernal  session  of  the  Amphictyons  in  339,  in  the  year  of  the 
archon  Theophrastus.  At  that  session  the  proceedings  hap- 
pened from  which  the  war  originated.  Then  followed  another 
Amphictyonic  meeting  before  the  regular  time  of  their  ses- 
sion, when  Cottyphus  of  Pharsalus  was  appointed  general,  and 
led  the  first  expedition  against  the  Amphissians.  But,  when 
the  check  which  they  received  from  Cottyphus  was  not  effectual, 
the  Amphictyons  elected  Philip  general  at  the  next  spring 
session. 

At  the  time  of  the  extraordinary  session  at  which  Cotty- 
phus was  appointed  general,  Philip  was  absent  in  Scythia. 
We  may  collect  his  transactions  in  the  year  339  to  be  these. 
He  raised  the  sieges  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  in  the 
spring,  towards  the  close  of  the  archonship  of  Theophrastus, 
being  repelled  in  that  quarter  by  an  Athenian  force  under 
Phocion.  Disappointed  in  his  views  at  Byzantium  and  the 
Hellespont,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Scythians,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube.  In  his  return  from  this  Scy- 
thian war  he  engaged  the  Triballi  and  was  wounded.  These 
affairs  occupied  Philip  after  he  withdrew  from  the  Hellespont 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  339.  Upon  his  failure  at 
Byzantium  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Athenians  and  their 
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allies.  During  the  existence  of  this  peace,  he  prosecuted  the 
war  in  Scythia. 

At  the  following  vernal  session,  in  which  Philip  was  elected 
general,  we  may  collect  that  he  had  returned  to  Macedonia. 
The  vote  which  appointed  him  general  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  by  his  advancing  into  Greece  and  seizing  Elatea. 
But  this  town  was  occupied  in  Scirophorion  of  the  archon 
Lysimachides,  the  decree  was  passed  in  the  spring  of  the 
same  archon,  and  his  election  was  four  months  before  his 
march  to  Elatea.  He  is  appointed  in  February,  he  is  in 
action  in  June,  he  requires  the  forces  to  meet  him  in  July. 
Two  actions  are  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  which  were  pre- 
ludes to  the  general  action,  and  this  decisive  battle  was 
fought  at  Chseronea  fifty  days  after  the  news  arrived  at 
Athens  of  Philip's  entrance  into  Phocis.  Within  these  limits 
happened  the  capture  of  Amphissa  and  the  two  engagements 
which  are  marked  by  the  orator,  and  which  might  occur  near 
Chseronea. 

Let  those  who  incline  to  think  that  the  space  of  fifty  days 
from  the  15th  of  Scirophorion  to  the  7th  of  Metagitnion  is  an 
interval  too  short  for  this  war  call  to  mind  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  field  of  action.  Elatea  is  about  43  English  miles  from 
Thebes,  7S  from  Athens,  and  23  from  Amphissa.  The  road 
from  Athens  and  Thebes  to  Elatea  is  through  Chaeronea, 
which  is  distant  from  Thebes  about  27  English  miles,  from 
Elatea  16,  and  from  Athens  62.  The  French  war  in  1815,  a 
war  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  in  which  much  greater 
forces  were  collected  from  far  more  distant  points,  was  termi- 
nated in  three  months  after  its  commencement. 

§  l7  The  years  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  from  Gyges  to 
Crcesus  are  thus  given  by  Herodotus. 

Y. 

1  Gyges  38 

2  Ardys  49 

3  Sadyattes  12 

4  Alyattes   57 

5  Croesus 14 

170 
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Although  Croesus  reigned  only  14  years,  yet  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  was  associated  in  the  government  by  his  father, 
as  Wesseling  and  Larcher  have  argued.  It  is  observed  that 
during  this  period  of  joint  government  many  of  those  things 
might  have  been  performed  which  are  ascribed  to  Croesus 
king  of  Lydia.  1  According  to  Herodotus  he  received  advice 
from  Pittacus,  wdio  died  in  570.  2  Alcmeeon  received  pre- 
sents from  Croesus  in  the  generation  before  the  marriage  of 
Agariste  daughter  of  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon.  But  Clisthenes 
was  already  tyrant  of  Sicyon  in  595  at  the  time  of  the  Cir- 
rhaean  war,  and  his  reign  of  3 1  years  had  ended  certainly  not 
later  than  564,  four  years  before  Croesus  began  to  reign.  An 
argument  that  Croesus  must  have  seen  Alcmaeon  earlier  than 
the  year  560.  3  The  transactions  of  Croesus  are  these.  First 
the  siege  of  Ephesus,  then  the  subjugation  successively  of  all 
the  towns  of  Ionia  and  ^olis;  then,  after  a  time,  when  Sardis 
had  arrived  at  its  full  complement  of  riches,  the  wise  men  of 
Greece  resorted  to  his  court.  Then  followed  the  death  of  the 
son  of  Croesus,  who  mourned  for  him  two  years.  After  this 
period,  he  becomes  jealous  of  the  rising  power  of  Cyrus.  All 
these  particulars  could  scarcely  have  occurred  within  the 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  which  the  limits  of  the  reign 
of  Croesus  would  confine  them.  Probably  then  the  conquest 
of  Ionia  and  of  the  other  countries  was  in  part  effected  in  the 
lifetime  of  Alyattes.  4  Among  the  nations  subdued  by  Croesus 
in  the  enumeration  of  Herodotus  are  the  Carians.  But  the 
conquest  of  Caria  is  distinctly  ascribed  to  Alyattes  by  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus,  from  Xanthus  of  Lydia ;  and  Croesus,  who  was 
at  that  time  invested  with  the  government  of  Adramyttium 
and  the  adjoining  country  (so  that  -^olis  is  already  con- 
quered), was  required  to  join  his  father  with  troops  to  assist 
in  the  war.  ^olis  then  and  Caria,  part  of  the  conquests 
ascribed  to  Croesus,  were  acquired  in  the  reign  of  his  father. 
5  The  passage  produced  by  Wesseling,  "  When  Croesus, 
"  through  the  gift  of  his  father,  was  master  of  the  govern- 
"  ment,"  added  to  the  preceding  considerations,  confirms  that 
Croesus  was  admitted  to  the  government  in  the  lifetime  of 
Alyattes. 

This  arrangement  lessens  the  difficulties  in  the  travels  and 
death  of  Solon.     The  legislation  of  Solon  is  fixed  to  01.46 
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B.C.  594.  He  had  already  been  consulted  upon  the  Cirrhsean 
war,  which  began  about  B.C.  595.  Solon  therefore  was  al- 
ready eminent  in  01.  46  B.  C.  595  thirty-five  years  before  the 
usurpation  of  Pisistratus.  His  travels  and  the  time  of  his 
death  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Two  motives  of  travel 
are  ascribed  to  him.  He  withdrew  from  Athens  to  allow 
time  for  his  laws  to  acquire  stability,  and  to  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus.  During  his  ten  years'  travel  he  visited 
Egypt  Cyprus  and  Sardis.  The  testimony  of  Herodotus  is 
express  as  to  the  motives  of  his  travels,  their  duration,  and 
the  counti'ies  which  he  visited.  With  respect  to  Croesus,  Plu- 
tarch intimates  a  doubt ;  but  the  difficulty  is  obviated  by  the 
supposition  that  Solon  visited  Lydia  about  B.C.  570  in  the 
lifetime  of  Alyattes,  during  a  joint  reign  of  Croesus  with  his 
father.  As  Amasis  began  to  reign  in  569,  the  voyage  to 
Egypt  would  be  later  than  that  epoch.  We  may  assume  as 
probable  that  Solon  left  Athens  in  575,  about  twenty  years 
after  his  archonship,  and  returned  in  565,  about  five  years 
before  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus. 

Solon  upon  his  return  to  Athens  found  the  state  divided 
between  Lycurgus  Megacles  and  Pisistratus.  On  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Pisistratus  he  withdrew  from  Athens  by  one  account 
and  died  at  Soli  in  Cilicia.  By  another  account  he  remained 
at  Athens  and  was  treated  with  respect.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  quite  certain.  He  survived  the  usurpation  of 
Pisistratus  a  considerable  time  according  to  Heraclides ;  but 
less  than  two  years  according  to  Phanias,  who  places  his 
death  in  559.  The  most  probable  account  of  his  age  assigns 
him  80  years. 

§  18  Kings  of  Persia. 

The  reign  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon  is  the  point  at  which  the 
Scripture  Chronology  is  taken  up  and  continued  by  profane 
history.  The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  in  which  the  captivity 
began,  was  in  the  seventieth  year  before  the  first  of  Cyrus  at 
Babylon.  At  the  termination  then  of  the  Captivity  in  the  1st 
year  of  Cyrus  Scripture  Chronology  is  measured  with  profane. 
By  determining  the  position  of  this  date  we  determine  all  the 
preceding  epochs ;  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  election 
of  Saul,  the  division  of  the  lands  of  Canaan  ;  from  whence  we 
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ascend  to  the   birth    of  Abraham   and  the    patriarchal   ge- 
nealogies. 

The  adjustment  of  this  period  of  70  years  to  the  reigns  of 
the  Babylonian  kings  is  embarrassed  with  many  difficulties, 
and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  These  Ba- 
bylonian reigns  are  thus  delivered  in  the  Astronomical  Canon. 

Y.         N.  £.         B.C. 

1  Nahocolassarus 43  ...  144  ...  604 

2  Ilvarodamus 2  ...  187  ...561 

3  Nericassolassarus 4  ...  189  ...  559 

4  Nabonadius 17  ...  193  ...  555 

Cyrus  9  ...  210  ...  538 

An  obvious  difference  presents  itself  between  the  numbers 
in  the  Canon  and  the  amount  of  years  expressed  in  Scripture. 
The  1st  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon  is  the  67th  year  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  a  deficiency  of  three  complete 
years  in  the  term  of  the  captivity.  The  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  43  years  in  all  the  copies  of  the  Canon,  and  that 
number  is  assigned  to  him  by  Berosus.  Something  more  than 
that  amount  may  be  collected  from  Scripture,  which  ante- 
dates the  years  of  this  Babylonian  king,  computes  to  his 
reign  the  last  year  of  his  father,  and  places  the  4th  of  Jehoi- 
akim  and  the  beginning  of  the  captivity  in  the  year  of  Nabo- 
nassar  143  or  B.C.  605;  for  we  collect  from  Scripture  that 
the  8th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  nearly  completed  at  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiakim,  and  8-f  36  will  give  the  44th  year 
nearly  completed.  To  this  we  must  add  some  portion  of  the 
37th  of  Jehoiakin,  from  2  Kings  xxv,  27,  which  will  give  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  full  term  of  44  years.  The  first  year 
then  of  the  70  preceded  the  43  years  of  this  king,  and  the 
year  of  Nabonassar  144  B.  C.  604  was  conumerary  with  the 
second  year  of  the  captivity.  There  still  remain  two  deficient 
years.  Between  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  1st  of  Cyrus  are 
required  25  years,  and  the  Canon  offers  only  23.  The  best 
solution  of  this  difficulty  is  supplied  by  Josephus,  from  whom 
we  collect  the  following  distribution,  although  in  the  second 
and  third  reigns  the  numbers  are  corrupted  in  his  present 
text. 
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1  Nahuchodonosorm  43 

2  Ahiltnarodaclms  \^[S'\  . . .   2 

3  Niglissarus  [40] 4 

4  Labosoarchodus 0  . 

5  Baltasarus 17 

6"  Darius  Medus    (2) 

Cyrus 1 


69  .  9 


Josephus  completed  the  interval  by  inserting  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  who  supplies  the  deficiency  of  two  years  in 
the  Babylonian  dynasty.  The  Astronomical  Canon  omitted 
the  reign  of  Laborosoarchod,  because  it  was  less  than  a  year, 
and  took  no  account  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede,  because 
it  was  included  in  the  9  years  of  Cyrus.  The  capture  of 
Babylon  N.  E.  210  B.C.  238  was  followed  by  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  and  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  according  to 
Scripture  is  the  third  according  to  the  Canon.  This  scheme 
has  been  adopted  by  Vignoles  Perizonius  and  Usher,  and 
produces  the  following  arrangement,  which  is  superior  to  that 

Jackson  and  Hales. 


Y. 

45 
4G 
47 
48 

N.E. 
187 
188 
189 
190 

B.C. 

561 
5G0 
559 
558 

49 
50 
51 

191 
192 
193 

557 
556 
555 

52 
53 

194 
195 

554 
553 

54 

* 

196 

* 

552 

67 
68 

209 
210 

539 
538 

69 

70 

211 
212 

537 
536 

213 
214 

535 
534 

Josephus,  &c. 
Evil  Merodach 


1  Neriglissar 
2 


Laborosoarchod  9  m 

BELSHAzzAR.(Nabonadius.)[Z)amers 
vision  c.  VII.] 


2 

3  [^Daniel's  vision  c.  VII I. ^  . 


Cyrus  takes  Babylon.     1  Darius  the 
Mede.  \_Da7iiel's  prayer  c. /A'.]. . 

2 

Edict  of  Cyrus 1  Cyrus  . . 


4 2 

5  {^DanieVs  vision  c.  A'.]     3 


Jackson  and  Hales. 
1  Evil  Merodach. 
2 
3 
1  Belshazzar.        (Neriglissar.) 

[DaniePs  vision  c.  VII.] 
2 

3  \_Daniers  vision  c.  VIII.] 
4 

5  Laborosoarchod  9  tn. 

1  Nabonadius.    1  Darius  the 

fliEDE.  [Daniers  prayer  c.  IX.} 
2 2. 

* 

15 
16 

17 

1  Cyrus  takes  Babylon.     Edict  of 

Cyrus. 
2 
3  \^DanieVs  vision  c.  A'.] 


We  conclude  then  that  the  term  of  66  years  from  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  the  first  of  Cyrus  is  rightly  numbered  in  the 
Canon ;  that  the  70  years'  captivity  commenced  B.  C.  605,  in 
the  year  before  the  sole  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  ter- 
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minated  with  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  Canon; 
that  the  capture  of  Babylon  is  rightly  placed  in  538 ;  and 
that  the  edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews,  at  the  end  of  536, 
was  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  computed  from  the  death  of 
Darius  the  Mede. 

The  first  of  the  following  tables  exhibits  the  reigns  of  the 
Persian  kings  according  to  the  technical  principles  of  the 
Canon,  which  omits  fractions  of  years ;  the  other  represents 
the  actual  commencement  of  their  reigns,  as  far  as  historical 
evidence  remains  to  establish  it. 


Com- 
menced. 


Jan.  5 
Jan.  3 


Jan.  1 
Dec.  23 


B.C.  N.E. 


Y.  B.C. 


210  Cyrus  (last  9) 9  . .  538 

219  Cambyses 8  . .  529 


227  Darius  Hystaspis.    3G  . .  521 

48G     263  Xerxes 21  .  .  485 


Dec.  17      4G5     284  Artaxerxes  1 41  . .  4G4 


325  Darius  II 19..  423 

344  Artaxerxes  II.   . .    4G  . .  404 

390  Ochus 21  ..358 

411   Arses 2  . .  337 

413  Darius  III 4  . .  335 

417  Alexander  (last  8)     8  . .  331 
425  Philippus  Aridaeus     7  •  •  323 


Dec.l 

424 

Dec.2 

405 

Nov.  21 

359 

Nov.  IG 

338 

Nov.  15 

336 

Nov.  14 

332 

Nov.  12 

324 

Y.    M.    B.C. 

1  Cyrus  in  Persia  . .  30 559 

conquers  Lydia 54G 

Babylon 538 

2  Cambyses 7  ■  •  5  . .  529 

3  Smerdis 7  . .  522 

4  Darius  Hystaspis.  .30 521 

5  Xerxes 20 485 

G  Artabanus 7 

7  ArtaxerxesLongim.40. 

8  Xerxes  II 2 

9  Sogdianus 

10  Darius  Nothus    . .  19 424 

1 1  ArtaxerxesMnemon46 405 

12  Ochus (21) 359 

13  Arses   2 338 

14  Darius  Codoraan  .  .    4     11  . .  336 

Alexander  (last  8.)    7       8  . .  331  [Oct.  1  B.C. 33 1] 
Philippus  Aridaeus.  .6       4  . .  323 


465 


425 


4  Darius  Hystaspis.  The  Naxian  war  began  in  501  the 
21st  year  of  Darius.  In  the  preceding  20  years  of  his  reign 
the  following  events  occurred.  The  siege  of  Babylon  was 
undertaken  at  the  same  time  as  an  expedition  to  Samos  to 
restore  Syloson;  and  the  Samian  war  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Darius.  The  siege  of  Babylon  lasted  20  months. 
After  the  capture  of  that  city  Darius  invaded  the  Scythians 
and  remained  more  than  GO  days  beyond  the  Danube.  On 
his  return  to  Sestos,  he  left  Megabazus  general  in  Europe, 
who  reduced  Perinthus,  Thrace,  and  Pseonia.  Then  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  to  the  king  of  Macedonia^  and  Megabazus 
returned  to  Sardis.  The  Scythian  war  and  the  conquests  of 
Megabazus  might  occupy  two  campaigns.    After  this,  Darius, 
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leaving  Artaphornes  governor  of  Sardis,  returned  to  Susa, 
and  Otanes,  being  appointed  successor  of  Megabazus,  reduced 
Byzantium,  Ohalcedon,  Leranos  and  Imbros.  Then  followed 
an  interval  of  tranquillity  before  the  affair  of  Naxos,  which 
was  first  agitated  in  the  20th  year  of  Darius  in  502,  the  year 
before  the  siege.  That  interval  is  described  by  the  historian 
as  not  very  long. 

5  Xerxes.  The  21  years  of  his  reign  include  the  7  months 
of  Artabanus  whom  the  Canon  omits.  As  the  accession  of 
Xerxes  is  determined  to  the  beginning  of  485,  his  20th  year 
was  completed  in  the  beginning  of  465,  he  survived  his  20th 
year  about  5  months,  and  his  death  would  happen  in  the 
beginning  of  the  archonship  of  Lysitheus.  The  7  months  of 
Artabanus,  completing  the  21  years,  bring  down  the  acces- 
sion of  Artaxerxes  (after  the  removal  of  Artabanus)  to  the 
beginning  of  464,  in  the  year  of  Nabonassar  284,  where  it  is 
placed  in  the  Canon. 

7  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Thucydides  records  his  death 
in  the  winter  of  the  archon  Stratocles,  when  the  event  was 
reported  at  Ephesus.  If  the  death  of  A  rtaxerxes  was  known 
at  Ephesus  in  the  winter  of  that  archon  B.  C  32|,  he  could 
barely  survive  the  1st  day  of  N.  E.  324  or  Dec.  7  B.C.  425, 
although  his  reign  is  extended  by  the  Canon  to  December  of 
the  following  year.  But  that  is  explained  by  the  practice  of 
the  Canon,  which  computed  to  his  41st  year  the  months  of 
Xerxes  II  and  Sogdianus.  The  actual  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
would  be  something  less  than  40  years. 

10  Darius  Nothus.  Thucydides  places  the  13th  year  cur- 
rent of  his  reign  in  the  winter  of  the  archon  Callias,  about 
February  B.C.  411.  This  testimony  critically  agrees  with 
the  Canon,  which  places  the  first  day  of  Darius  Nothus  at 
Dec.  7  B.  C.  424  precisely  12^  2«  before  the  date  of  the  treaty 
in  Thucydides.  But  this  would  leave  a  year  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns.  Consequently  either  the  two  reigns  were  some- 
thing more  than  9  months,  or  the  accession  of  Darius  pre- 
ceded his  1st  day  in  the  Canon.  Probably  the  compiler  of 
the  Canon  reckoned  these  two  reigns  a  year,  and  brought 
down  the  31st  of  Artaxerxes,  by  which  they  were  represented, 
to  the  beginning  of  N.  E.  325.  These  considerations  deter- 
mine the  actual  accession  of  Darius  Nothus  to  the  6th  month 
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of  the  archon  Isarchus,   Dec.  424,   commensurate  with  the 
Thoth  or  technical  date  of  his  accession  in  the  Canon. 

1 1  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  As  the  19  years  of  Darius  com- 
menced in  the  6th  month  of  Isarchus,  they  ended  in  the  6th 
month  of  Alexias.  We  collect  from  Xenophon  these  parti- 
culars. Lysander  came  to  Ephesus  in  the  latter  part  of  406. 
Not  long  after  Cyrus  sent  for  him,  and  went  up  to  Media  to 
his  father,  who  was  sick.  This  journey  of  Cyrus  to  the  Upper 
Asia  was  undertaken  in  the  beginning  of  405.  On  his  arrival 
the  king  was  still  living,  but  died  soon  after.  We  may  per- 
haps refer  his  death  to  December  of  405,  December  of  the 
archon  Alexias,  the  first  month  of  N.  E.  344,  which  is  com- 
puted in  the  Canon  as  the  first  year  of  his  successor. 

12  Ochus.  His  accession  in  the  Canon  is  subsequent  to 
Nov.  21  B.C.  359.  His  recovery  of  Egypt  is  placed  by  Dio- 
dorus  in  the  archonship  of  ApoUodorus,  the  summer  of  350. 
Demosthenes  implies  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  not  yet 
accomplished  in  the  preceding  year,  the  year  of  Thessalus 
B.  C.  351.  A  letter  of  Philip  to  the  Athenian  people,  written 
in  the  autumn  of  340,  attests  that  Egypt  was  recovered  be- 
fore 340.  Nectanebus  the  last  native  king  of  Egypt  had  been 
established  in  the  throne  by  Agesilaus  in  361  ;  consequently 
his  reign,  361 — 350,  was  of  eleven  years,  instead  of  18  years, 
the  amount  assigned  by  Manetho. 

14.  Darius  Codomannus.  The  accession  of  this  prince  is 
placed  by  the  Canon  in  the  first  year  of  Alexander,  and  is 
made  to  be  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Philip.  His  actual 
reign,  computed  to  the  battle  of  Arbela  Oct.  1  B.  C.  331, 
would  be  4y  1 1»^,  called  4  years  in  the  Canon,  because  the 
reign  of  Alexander  vi^as  dated  from  the  Thoth  preceding. 


§  19  Attic  Months. 

1  Hecatombceon  (July)  7   Gamelion  (Jan.) 

2  Metagitnion  (Aug.)  8  Anthesterion  (Feb.) 

3  Boedromion  (Sept.)  9  ElapheboUon  (March) 

4  Pyanepsion  (Oct.)  10  Mmiychion  (April) 

5  Mcemacterion  (Nov.)  1 1    Thargelion  (May) 

6  Posideon  (Dec.)  12  Scirophorion  (June) 
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1  Hecatomboion,  The  Cronia  were  celebrated  in  this  month, 
and  the  Panatliencea  magna  on  the  28th  of  the  month, 

3  Boedromion.  The  Mysteria  magna  or  Elewsinia  began  on 
the  15th  and  ended  on  the  23d,  occupying  nine  days. 

6  Posideon.  In  this  month,  as  containing  the  shortest  day 
of  the  year,  the  proportions  of  the  Clepsydra  were  measured. 
A  short  day  at  the  winter  solstice  was  selected,  that  the  three 
parts  into  which  the  Clepsydra  was  divided  might  be  conveni- 
ently contained  in  any  other  day  of  the  year  in  which  judicial 
proceedings  might  happen  to  be  carried  on. 

8  Anthesterion.  The  Anthesteria,  which  were  celebrated  on 
the  1 1th  12th  and  13th  days  of  this  month,  were  according  to 
K-uhnkenius  the  same  festival  as  the  Lencsa. 

c  1 1  Pithoegia 
Anthesteria  or  LerKsa-l  12  Choes 
Ll3   Chytri 
Mr.  Boeckh  however  places  the  Lencea  in  Gamelion,  and  con- 
siders the  Lencea  to  have  been  a  different  festival  from  the 
Anthesteria^. 

a  In  a  Supplement  to  Fast.  Hellen.  end  of  Januaiy,  and  coincided  for  the 

vol.  2  c.  19  p.  421 — 425  the  testimonies  most  part  w'itli  February  in  all  those 

are  collected  upon  which  Ruhnken  and  years  of  the  cycle. 

Boeckh  have  founded  their  several  opi-  In  those  nine  years  the  position  of 

nions,  and  the  reasons  are  offered  for  Gamelion  was  this  : 

still  adhering  to  the  interpretation  of  in  years        It  began        It  ended 

Ruhnkenius.      Referring  the  reader  to  --"^              ^-"^              '-'^ 

the  larger  work  for  the  testimonies,  I  3      Jan.  18       Feb.  15 

shortly  repeat  in  this  place  the  conclu-  ^ 2o  .    ....  22 

sions  to  which  I  was  led  upon  this  sub-  '^  •    ...-14 I- 

ject.  8 21 19 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Lencea,  Mr.  H 1^ 1" 

Boeckh  argues  thus  :  "  The  name  con-  13 26 2.1 

"  nects  it  with  the  vintage  and  separates  ^4 1^ '^ 

"  it  from  the  Anthesteria,  because  the  ^^ 22 20 

"  name  Lencea  was  derived  from  the  I'J ^9 '7 

"  \\'ine-press  erected  in  the  Lencenn.  Both  Ruhnkenius  and  Boeckh  suffi- 
"  But  in  the  Anthesteria  on  the  1st  day  ciently  establish  that  the  Rural  Diony- 
"  the  casks  were  broached,  on  the  2nd  sia  were  not  the  Lencea.  Both  clearly 
"the  new  wine  is  drank.  —  Spalding  shew  the  place  in  which  the -Lew^a  were 
"  and  the  partizans  of  Ruhnken's  hy-  celebrated.  But  the  place  is  no  argu- 
"  potliesis  felt  the  difficulty  of  assign-  ment  in  favour  of  iMr.  Boeckh;  for  it  is 
"  ing  a  vintage  festival  to  February,"  quite  consistent  with  Ruhnken's  opi- 
&c.  This  reasoning  will  not  much  as-  nion  that  the  Lencea  were  the  Anthe- 
sist  Mr.  Boeckh' s  argument ;  for  .Tanu-  steria,  while  it  by  no  means  proves  the 
ary  is  not  more  fitted  for  a  vintage  Lencea  to  be  in  Gamelion.  With  re- 
festival  than  February.  And  we  must  spect  to  the  month  Lenceoii  Mr.  Boeckh 
further  observe  that  in  the  cycle  of  Me-  has  shewn  that  this  Ionian  month  cor- 
ton  during  nine  years  out  of  nineteen  responded  to  the  Attic  Gamelion.  That 
the  month  Gamelion  began  sometimes  in  the  Ionian  cities  Lemeon  coincided 
after  the  middle  and  sometimes  at  the  with  Gamelion  is  proved  by  a  Marble 
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9  Elapheholion.  The  Dionysia  magna  or  Dionysia  urhana 
were  in  this  month,  and  were  celebrated  between  the  8th  and 
18th  of  the  month. 

10  Munychion.  This  and  the  two  following  months  are 
placed  in  their  order  by  Aristotle,  "  In  three  months,  Muny- 
chion Thargelion  IScirophorion,''''  which  Pliny  represents  thus  : 
Tribus  mensibus,  Aprili  Maio  Jimio. 

1 1  Thargelion.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  attests  that 
the  23rd  of  Thargelion  was  17  days  before  the  summer  sol- 
stice, and  computes  37  days  from  that  day  of  Thargelion  to 
the  end  of  the  Attic  year.  He  evidently  makes  his  computa- 
tion according  to  the  form  in  use  in  his  own  time,  and  the 
result  of  his  numbers  is  that  the  first  of  Thargelion  might  fall 


and  by  Aristides,  who  is  very  justly 
interpi'eted  by  Mr.  Boeckh,  who  has 
shewn  that  Lenccon  at  Smyrna  corre- 
sponded to  Gamelion  at  Athens.  The 
lines  of  Hesiod  also  justify  the  inference 
that  he  described  a  winter  month,  and 
this  had  been  already  shewn  at  large  by 
Dodwell.  But  Mr.  Boeckh  admits  it  to 
be  possible  that  the  Lensean  festival 
might  still  after  the  rise  of  the  drama  at 
Athens  have  been  transferred  to  a  dif- 
ferent month.  The  argument  founded 
on  Aristophanes  is  not  quite  refuted  by 
JMr.  Boeckh.  His  explanation  of  the 
allusion  in  Ran.  214  is  much  ksj  easy 
and  natural  than  that  of  Ruhnkenius. 
In  the  Acharnenses  the  mention  of  ra 
Kar'  aypovs  Aiofixna  in  the  beginning 
of  the  play  is  a  dramatic  fiction  ;  but 
the  references  to  the  Choes  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  drama  are  so  many  and  so 
much  interwoven  with  the  scene  that 
the  interpretation  of  Ruhnkenius  ap- 
pears to  be  just.  That  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions were  offered  at  the  Anthesteria 
is  plain  from  Lycurgus,  and  may  be  de- 
duced from  Pliilostratus.  The  assertion 
of  ApoUodorus,  that  the  Anthesteria 
were  koprr)  Aiovvcrov  Arjvaiov  (which 
Mr.  Boeckh  is  inclined  without  reason 
to  reject  as  not  belonging  to  ApoUodo- 
rus), is  to  the  same  effect ;  the  word 
A-qvaiov  would  not  be  added  without  a 
meaning.  In  Hesychius  v.  Ariuaiwv  the 
Lensean  festival  is  referred  to  the  Boeo- 
tian month  HermcBus  ;  and  Proclus  as 
amended  by  Dodwell  is  consistent  with 
Hesychius.  But  it  is  granted  that  Her- 
mmus  corresponded  to  Anthesterion,  and 
this   may  explain  why  some  commen- 


tators (though  improperly  and  contrary 
to  Hesiod' s  meaning)  compared  Hesiod's 
hencBon  with  the  Boeotian  HermcBu.s. 
If  the  Lensean  festival  was  celebrated  in 
Hermceus  or  Anthesterion,  they  would 
infer  that  the  month  Lenceon  was  also 
the  month  Hermceus. 

Of  the  three  passages  adduced  from 
Alciphron  /Elian  and  Athenseus,  the  last 
Arjvaia  Kai  Xvrpovs  decepwv  does  not 
divide,  but  unite  these  festivals ;  the 
two  former  would  be  explained  by  the 
interpretation  of  Ruhnkenius,  that  the 
name  Lentra  might  be  peculiarly  applied 
to  the  first  day,  Pithoegia  ;  and  this  is 
in  some  degree  confirmed  by  Tliucydi- 
des,  who  names  only  one  day  for  the 
Anthesteria,  the  12th  of  the  month,  or 
the  day  of  the  Choes,  whence  we  might 
conjecture  that  the  I  Ith  of  that  month 
was  the  LencBa  ov Piihceffia,'that  the  12th 
was  especially  named  the  Anthesteria 
or  Choes,  and  the  13th  the  Chytri. 

The  events  which  happened  in  the 
archonship  of  Callias  confirm  the  opi- 
nion of  Ruhnkenius  that  the  Lencea 
were  in  Anthesterion.  For  Euripides 
died  in  the  sixth  month  of  that  archon, 
and  his  death  preceded  the  death  of 
Sophocles.  And  yet  Sophocles  was 
dead  before  the  Ran  a  of  Aristophanes 
and  the  Muscb  of  Phrynichus  were  com- 
posed. But  these  comedies  were  pro- 
duced at  the  Lencean  festival  of  the 
archon  CaUias.  Now  if  tliis  had  been 
in  the  seventh  month  Gamelion  the 
time  was  too  short ;  whence  it  follows 
that  the  Lencsa  were  celebrated  in  the 
eighth  month  of  Callias  rather  than  the 
seventh. 

R 
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40  days  before  the  tropic,  the  1st  of  Scirophorion  10  days 
before  it,  and  the  1st  of  Hecatombseon  on  the  21st  day  after 
the  tropic. 

In  Thargelion  according  to  Proclus  the  Panathencea  Minora 
were  celebrated.  Proclus  is  confirmed  by  an  incidental  notice 
in  Lysias,  in  placing  this  festival  in  Thargelion,  and  he  is  not 
contradicted  by  any  positive  testimony. 

The  Attic  year  after  the  time  of  Solon  was  lunar  of  354 
days.  The  360  days  contained  in  12  months  were  reduced  to 
lunar  time  by  omitting  6  days  from  6  of  the  months,  and 
these  lunar  years  were  brought  to  solar  time  by  an  intercalary 
month  Fosideon  II,  inserted  at  the  end  of  every  two  years. 

The  object  was  to  adapt  the  months  to  the  moon  and  the 
years  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  The  days  of  the  civil  month 
were  to  accompany  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  lunar  year  was  to  be  supplied  by  intercalation. 
But  this  object  was  not  accomplished  because  the  ancient 
astronomers  had  not  accurately  determined  the  true  amount 
either  of  lunar  or  of  solar  time.  Hence  irregularities  in  the 
calendar.  In  Boedromion  of  490  the  full  moon  would  fall  upon 
the  .5  th  day  of  the  month,  and  there  was  a  variation  at  that 
time  of  10  days  between  the  civil  month  and  the  lunar  time. 
In  432  Meton  commenced  his  cycle  with  the  new  moon 
nearest  to  the  summer  solstice.  But  this  new  moon  fell  upon 
the  13th  day  of  Scirophorion.  The  irregularity  which  Meton 
undertook  to  rectify  was  as  great  as  it  could  well  be,  if  the 
new  moon  coincided  with  the  13th  day  of  the  civil  month. 

The  enneaccedecaeteris  of  Meton  intercalated  7  months  in  1 9 
years.  The  years  which  received  the  intercalary  months  were 
these;  3.  5.  8.  11.  13.  Ifi.  19.  His  19  years  accordingly  con- 
tained 235  months  of  30  days,  or  7050  days.  But,  as  19  years 
in  solar  time  contained  6940  days  according  to  Meton's  com- 
putation, there  was  an  overplus  of  110  days  to  be  expunged 
from  his  cycle.  These  110  days  he  deducted  by  a  new  me- 
thod. In  the  old  method  of  deducting  a  day  from  every 
alternate  month,  at  the  rate  of  six  days  in  the  year,  too  much 
was  gained  ;  for  the  overplus  was  not  19  x  6=  114  days,  but 
only  1 1 0,  or  about  5''  1 9^  in  the  year  nearly.  His  method  there- 
fore was,  in  his  whole  period  of  235  months  or  7050  days  to 
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strike  out  eveiy  G3rd  day.     The  exemptile  days  accordingly 
fell  in  the  cycle  of  Meton  as  in  the  following  table. 


YEARS  OF  THE  CYCLE. 


Hecatombseon 

Metagitnion 

Boedromion 

Pyanepsion 

Meemacterion 

Posideon       < 

Gamelion 

Anthesterion 

Elaphebolion 

Munychion 

Thargelion 

Scirophorion 

1  !2 
~|T8 

3 

4 

24 

5 

6 

30 

7_ 

8 
~3~ 

9 

10 

11 

27 

12 
15 

13 

14 
21 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

9 

18 

1 

1 

6 

12 

18 

24 

3 

9 

27 

15 

3  21 

27 

6 

|l2 

30 

18 

24 

3 

21 

1 

9 

15 

3 

21 

27| 

— 

6 

12 

30 

18 

6  24 

30 

9 

15 

21 

27 

6 

24 

12 

18 
B. 

6 

24 

B.12 

30 

3 
B. 

9 
B. 

15 

B.3 

21 

B.27 

9\27 

15 

21 

18  6 

24 

12 

30 

9 

1 

\3 

9 

27 

15 

18 

6 

24 

30 

12  30 

18 

24 

3 

21j9 

27J15 

12 

j 

|6- 

12 

30 

18 

3 

21 

9    27 

15i 

2l| 

27 

6  2412 

30'l8 

1 

15 

l^ 

l9 

15 

21 

1      1 

1 

6 

24 

12   |30 

It  is  manifest,  on  inspection  of  this  table,  that  six  particular 
months  are  improperly  called  (by  Potter  and  others)  menses 
cavi,  and  six  other  months  menses  jileni ;  because  the  ex- 
emptile days  were  taken  from  every  month  in  turn,  while  the 
cycle  of  Meton  continued  in  use.  Thus,  Metagitnion  An- 
thesterion and  Gamelion  are  improperly  called  cavi,  or  months 
of  29  days,  since  Metagitnion,  for  example,  in  the  1.  2.  4.  6. 
8. 10. 1 1.  12.  14.  18. 19.  years  of  the  cycle  was  a  mensis  ple?ius, 
of  30  days.  Hecatombseon  again,  Boedromion  Posideon  Ela- 
phebolion are  improperly  called  ^^mey  for,  in  the  years  of  the 
cycle  2.  4.  6.  8.  10.  11.  12.  14.  19.  Hecatombseon  was  a  mensis 
cavus. 

Although  the  cycle  of  Meton  was  calculated  to  adjust  the 
months  to  the  moon  and  to  the  seasons  upon  the  whole^  yet 
in  detail  any  particular  month  might  not  coincide  with  the 
course  of  the  moon.  Thus,  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  cycle, 
the  third  new  moon  of  the  year  would  commence  59^*  1^  28"*  5* 
from  the  first  of  Hecatombseon:  but  the  third  month  Boedro- 
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mion  commences  on  the  61st  day;  consequently  the  new  moon 
would  fall  upon  the  29th  of  Metagitnion.  Again,  the  true 
duration  of  a  lunar  year  being  35 4^  S'*  48'"  34*,  the  first  year 
of  the  cycle,  being  of  354  days,  would  fall  short  of  the  moon 
by  almost  nine  hours.  The  eighth  year  of  his  cycle  contains 
383  days:  but  thirteen  lunations  are  equal  to  383''  21''  32'" 37* 
and  he  falls  short  of  the  true  time  twenty-one  hours  and  a 
half.  The  19th  year  contains  385  days,  exceeding  the  true 
time  by  I"'  2^*  27"*  24^  Again,  the  four  last  months  of  the 
cycle  have  120  days;  but  four  lunations  are  only  118<^  2h 
56'"  1  V.  Aristophanes  in  B.  0.  422  ridicules  the  cycle  of 
Meton,  then  newly  established. 

Meton  made  great  improvements  upon  the  calculations  of 
his  predecessors.  But  the  difference  between  Meton's  com- 
putation and  the  true  time  was  still  considerable.  In  his 
solar  year  there  was  an  excess  of  30  minutes.  Hence  his  19 
years,  amounting  to  6940  days,  exceeded  the  true  solar  time 
by  about  nine  hours  and  a  half.  In  four  of  his  cycles,  or  7 6 
years,  there  was  an  excess  of  almost  38  hours ;  and  in  five 
cycles,  or  95  years,  an  excess  of  nearly  two  days.  Nor  did  his 
months  correspond  with  the  lunations.  Five  of  his  cycles  con- 
tained 1175  months:  these  contained  (after  deducting  the 
exemptile  days)  34,700  days.  But  1175  lunations  are  only 
equal  to  34698**  10'*  36'"  27'.  So  that  the  difference  was  this. 


Metonic  time. 

True  time. 

Excess. 

D. 

D.        H.    M.      S. 

D.    H.    M.     S. 

1  cycle  1    ~^^  months 
•'         [1^  solar  years 

6940 

6939.  16.  31.  17 

7.  28.  42 

6940 

6939.   14.  30.     3 

9.  29.  57 

4  cv  -les  -f    ^'^'^  months 
^     '  L      76  solar  years 

27760 
27760 

27758.   18.     5.   10 
27758.   10.     0.   12 

1.     5.  54.  49 
1.   13.   59.  48 

5cycles|^'J5months 
^         y      \)o  solar  years 

34700 

34698.   10.  36.  27 

1.   13.  23.  32 

34700 

34698.     0.  30.   15 

1.  23.  29.  45 

The  excess  of  Meton's  calculation  was  in  part  corrected  by 
Calippus;  whose  reformed  cycle  of  76  years,  containing  four 
Metonic  periods,  commenced  in  the  archonship  of  Aristophon 
July  330.  He  estimated  the  excess  to  be  one  day  in  'JG  years, 
or  two  days  in  152  years.  Calippus  had  made  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  true  solar  time  than  Meton.  But,  as  in  the 
solar  year  of  Calippus  there  was  still  an  excess  of  1 1'"  3^  which 
amounted  in  four  Metonic  periods  to  13''  59"'  48*  and  in  eight 
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to  Id  3h  59™  86*,  he  concluded  the  error  of  Meton  to  be  less 
than  it  really  was ;  computing  it  at  one  day  in  7<j  years,  and 
two  days  in  152,  whereas  it  was  in  reality  38  hours  in  the  one 
case,  and  more  than  three  days  in  the  other. 

The  purpose  of  Calippus  was  to  deduct  in  7^>  years  one 
day  more  than  Meton  had  done.  In  four  Metonic  cycles 
110  X  4  =  440  days  were  deducted  from  the  940  months.  Ca- 
lippus proposes  to  deduct  441  days.  Beyond  this,  he  appears 
to  have  made  no  change  in  the  enneaccedecaeteris  of  Meton. 
He  not  only  made  no  change  in  the  order  of  the  intercalary 
years,  but  it  is  highly  probable  (as  Corsini  has  argued)  that 
he  made  none  in  the  order  of  exemptile  days. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  Hecatombaeon  always  began 
at  the  first  new  moon  after  the  solstice,  or  whether  it  some- 
times preceded  the  solstice.  Scaliger  held  that  Hecatombaeon 
never  commenced  before  the  solstice.  Petavius  thought  other- 
wise. Dodwell  concluded  that  the  new  moon  of  Hecatombaeon 
was  that  which  lay  nearest  to  the  tropic,  whether  it  preceded, 
or  whether  it  followed  the  solstice.  Corsini  collects  the  dif- 
ferent opinions,  but  declares  no  judgment  of  his  own,  and  is 
satisfied  with  stating  generally  that  the  year  began  circa 
eestivi  solstitii  tempora.  There  are  no  positive  proofs  of  this 
point,  but  the  probability  is  that  Petavius  and  Dodwell  are  in 
the  right. 

The  first  day  of  every  Attic  month,  on  the  principles  of  the 
lunar  year,  falls  annually  back  about  eleven  days  until  the 
arrival  of  the  intercalary  year  ;  when  it  is  carried  forward  by 
the  intercalary  month  about  18  days  lower  in  the  Julian  Ca- 
lendar than  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  preceding  year. 
In  the  next  year  it  falls  back  again  eleven  days,  and  so  suc- 
cessively, till  another  operation  of  the  intercalary  month 
brings  it  down  1 8  days  in  advance  of  its  former  position.  As 
for  example,  if  in  the  first  year  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  Elaphe- 
bolion,  the  month  of  the  Dionysia  Magna,  began  March  10, 
in  the  second  it  fell  back  to  Feb.  27th,  in  the  third  year  it 
would  be  carried  forward  by  the  intercalary  month  to  March 
17th,  in  the  fourth  it  fell  back  to  March  6th,  in  the  fifth  it 
was  carried  down  by  the  second  intercalary  month  to  March 
25th.  The  intercalary  years  within  the  period  of  Meton's 
cycle  were  these. 
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12  3  4  5  6 

Vears.     B.C.        B.C.        B.C.        B.C.        B.C.        B.C. 
3       44^       4U      39^       3/5^       35  J       334 

5       42f      404       34^       37^      354       334 
8       424       401-       38-1-       36f       34|      {3U) 

11       42^^       40^       384       364       34^ 

13   44^   40i   38i   304   344 

16  4U       39  f       374  3n       3U 

19  414  394  37f  35^  33f 
In  these  years  the  1 2  months  which  followed  PoslcUon  II 
(the  six  last  months  of  the  intercalary  year  and  the  six  first 
of  the  next  year)  were  brought  down,  as  compared  with  their 
station  in  the  Julian  Calendar  of  the  preceding  year,  each 
about  18  days  lower  respectively;  and  in  these  months  the 
Athenian  festivals  and  the  occurrences  of  civil  history  would 
fall  so  much  later  than  in  the  other  years  of  the  period.  In 
these  intercalary  years,  of  1 3  months,  the  prytanice  into  which 
the  year  was  distributed,  instead  of  35  and  36  days,  were  of 
38  and  39  days'  duration. 

The  Athenians  divided  their  civil  year  into  ten  prytanicB, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  their  tribes,  each  of  35  days. 
The  order  in  which  the  tribes  presided  was  annually  deter- 
mined by  lot.  But  as  there  were  four  supernumerary  days  to 
be  distributed  among  the  10  tribes,  these  were  assigned  to 
the  last  four  tribes;  so  that  the  first  eight  had  35  days  each, 
and  36  days  each  were  assigned  to  the  last  four  tribes.  The 
Choiseul  Marble,  which  preserves  an  account  of  the  suras 
issued  from  the  treasury  of  Minerva  Polias  in  the  archonship 
of  Glaucippus  B.  C.  4^-§-,  exhibits  a  perfect  series  of  the  pry- 
tanicB  in  the  order  which  they  occupied  in  that  year.  In  the 
year  of  Glaucippus,  which  was  not  intercalary,  but  a  year  of 
354  days,  the  4th  of  a  Metonic  cycle,  the  order  was  this. 

Days  Days  Commenced 

1   Mantis    35..    1   Hecatombseon  . .  J?«/y  14  B.  C.  410 

70   .  .  2  iEgeis 35  .  .    7  Metagitnion  . . .  Aug.  18 

105   . .  3  (Eneis 35  . .  12  Boedromion     . .  Sept.  22 

140   . .  4  Acamantis  ....   35  . .  18   Pyanepsion     . .  Octob.  27 

175   . .  5  Cecropis 35  . .  23  jMasmacterion . .  Dec.  1 

210   . .  6  Leontis    35  . .  29  Posideon     Jan.  5  B.  C.  409 

240  . .  7  Antiocliis     ....  36  . .    5  Anthesterion .  .  Feb.  9 

282  . .  8  Hippothoontis. .  36  .  .  11   Elaphebolion  .  .  March  17 

318  . .  9  Erechtheis 36  . .  18  Munychion    .  .  April  22 

354   . .  10  Pandionis     36  .  .  24   Thargeliou     .  .  May  -2^— July  2 
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In  the  year  of  the  next  archon  Diodes  B.  0.  40f ,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  another  Marble,  the  tribe  Cecropis  presided 
first. 

§  20  Demosthenes  has  stated  his  age  in  two  passages  of  his 
works.  1  He  affirms  that  his  father  left  him  an  orphan  of 
seven  years  old;  and  that  10  years  of  guardianship  had  ex- 
pired in  the  last  month  of  the  archon  Polyzelus.  But  in  the 
statement  of  10  entire  years  of  guardianship  it  was  evidently 
the  orator's  interest  and  purpose  to  make  the  most  of  the 
amount  of  time,  because  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
guardians  had  enjoyed  his  property  was  an  aggravation  of 
the  wrong  he  had  sustained.  Hence  in  another  passage  he 
urges  "  This  property  had  been  managed  for  so  long  a  period 
of  time."  The  whole  term  of  the  guardianship  was  10  years, 
and  no  more ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  sister 
of  Onetor  to  Aphobus  the  guardian  Demosthenes  was  yet  a 
minor.  The  full  term  of  his  minority  was  yet  unexpired.  His 
docimasia  was  subsequent  to  the  marriage,  in  the  year  of  an- 
other archon ;  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  space  ex- 
pressed by  ten  whole  years  ending  at  the  last  month  of  Poly- 
zelus was  less  than  10  years  complete.  If  the  orator  calls  the 
whole  term  of  guardianship  10  years  and  no  more,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  term  less  than  the  whole  (because  included  within 
it)  was  less  than  1 0  years  complete.  And  if  in  another  place 
he  calls  that  lesser  term  an  entire  ten  years,  it  is  no  less  evi- 
dent that  in  so  describing  that  shorter  period  he  uses  an  ex- 
aggerated expression.  In  these  detached  numbers  of  Demo- 
sthenes we  are  not  to  take  the  sum  of  the  two,  or  to  suppose 
1 7  years  complete.  The  expressions  of  the  orator  only  prove 
that  16  years  were  completed  at  the  time  of  his  kinsman's 
marriage  in  the  last  month  of  Polyzelus.  The  10  years  ter- 
minated at  the  docimasia.  If  this  docimasia  is  brought  to  the 
6th  or  7th  month  of  Cephisodorus,  it  will  bring  the  death  of 
the  father  to  the  6th  or  7th  month  of  Charisander ;  if  on  the 
contrary  we  place  the  father's  death  at  the  second  month  of 
Charisander,  this  will  fix  the  docimasia  of  the  son  at  the  se- 
cond month  of  Cephisodorus.  We  may  assume  that  the 
orator  was  born  in  the  first  month  of  Evander,  July  382,  and 
that  his  father  died  about  the  3rd  or  4th  month  of  Chari- 
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Sander,  Sept.  or  Oct.  376,  when  the  7^1^  year  of  Demosthenes 
was  current.  From  that  date  to  tlie  marriage  of  the  guardian 
would  be  strictly  9y  9^,  which  the  orator,  to  favour  his  claim, 
might  well  call  ten  whole  years. 

This  date  for  the  birth  of  Demosthenes,  obtained  from  De- 
mosthenes himself,  is  in  conformity  with  Gellius  and  Libanius, 
who  place  his  birth  at  382,  and  about  a  year  higher  than  the 
date  of  Dionysius,  B.  C.  381,  but  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  year  of  Dexitheus,  which  is  the  date  of  the  Pseudo-Plu- 
tarch, because  Polyzelus  is  the  1 9th  archon,  both  inclusive,  from 
Dexitheus,  and  Demosthenes,  if  he  had  been  born  in  the  year 
of  that  archon,  must  have  been  19  years  of  age  in  the  last 
month  of  Polyzelus.  Corsini,  indeed,  defends  the  date  of  the 
biographer  by  an  extraordinary  mode  of  computing:  Demo- 
sthenis  ortiis  ad  exeuntem  Scirophorionem  01.  98.  2  [June  B.  C. 
384]  referri  debet ;  ut  nimirum  SciropJiorione  mense  01.  103.2 
[June  B.  C.  366]  octavwm  decimun  cetatis  annum  ahsolveret. 
Quod  si  Demosthenes  ipse  testaiur  se  vivente  patre  septennium  de- 
cennium  vera  defuncto  patre  sub  tutorihus  egisse,  observari  facile 
poterit  turn  septem  tum  decern  etiam  annos  illos  ita  completos  vel 
integros  esse  potuisse,  ut  ex  utrisque  una  conjunctis  Integra  octode- 
chn  annorum  summa  conficeretur.  By  what  powers  of  computa- 
tion this  is  to  be  accomplished  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

Bishop  Thirlwall  contends  "  that  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie 
"  only  in  the  words  of  Corsini  and  not  in  their  meaning."" 

"  What  Corsini  meant  was  that  the  two  numbers  were 

'•  round  numbers,  and  each  of  them  some  months  short  of 
"  the  real  time,  and  that  the  sum  of  these  fractions  miglit  have 

"  amounted  to  a  whole  year. Neither  does  this  supposition 

"  appear  to  be  at  all  absurd  or  extravagant. If  the  reason- 

"  ing  of  Corsini  is  weak,  his  error  certainly  does  not  consist 
"  in  miscalculation."  But,  as  in  current  numbers  it  was  usual 
with  the  Greeks  to  reckon  both  extremes,  so  in  using  round 
numbers  it  was  also  most  usual  to  name  current  years 
and  to  speak  inclusively.  If,  then,  according  to  an  assump- 
tion of  Dr.  Thirlwall  Demosthenes  had  been  1\  or  7t  years 
old  at  his  father's  death,  he  would  have  called  this  in  round 
numbers  eight  years  and  not  seven ;  and  the  round  numbers 
7  +  10  might  mean  less  than  17  years,  but  could  not  according 
to  usage  express  18  years  complete.     We  affirm  that,  when 
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the  orator  calls  a  period  in  one  place  kirr  hwv,  and  divides 
it  on  another  occasion  into  epiavaios  and  e^  hr]  (which  latter 
portion  he  terms  ^ktov  ero9  in  the  same  sentence),  he  cannot 
mean  seven  years  mid  a  half;  and  that  he  cannot  mean  ten 
years  and  a  half  when  he  calls  another  period  eret  Se/caro)  in 
one  passage  and  8eKa  eV?j  in  all  the  others. 

The  chronology  then  of  Gellius,  supported  by  Libanius, 
placing  the  birth  of  Demosthenes  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  year 
of  Evander,  would  make  him  16  in  the  last  month  of  Poly- 
zelus.  He  was  admitted  to  his  estate  in  his  J  7th  year  in  the 
archonship  of  Cephisodorus,  and  was  in  his  U)th  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  of  Timocrates,  when  he  prosecuted  his 
guardians.  All  these  positions  are  consistent  with  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  himself. 

Bishop  Thirlwall  supplies  a  mark  of  time  first  noticed  by 
Boeckh.  "  Demosthenes  mentions  that  his  father  was  no 
"  sooner  dead  than  Aphobus  proceeded  to  take  possession 
"  of  the  house,  and  to  raise  the  portion  he  was  to  have  with 
"  the  widow.  This  he  did  when  on  the  point  of  sailing  as  a 
"  trierarch  to  Corcyra :""  ovtos  yap  evOv's  juiera  t6v  tov  irarpos 
Oavarov  w/cet  T7]v  oiKiav  elaeXOwv  Kara  ttjv  eKeCvov  bia6/]Kr]v,  Kal 

\aiJ,l3av€i  TO.  re  ^pvcria  k.  t.  A. koI  CTteibr]  ^l^^jev,  iKTiXclv  jxik- 

Acoy  ets  KopKvpav  Tpiripapyps  airiypa^e  ravra  Trpbs  Qripi-mi ihrjv 
f^ovTa  kavTov  /cat  cbixoXoyei  KiKop-CdQai  rrjV  TrpoiKa.  "  Two  ex- 
"  peditions  fall  in  the  childhood  of  Demosthenes :  the  first 
"  when  Timotheus  reduced  Corcyra,  placed  by  Diodorus  in  01. 
"  101.  1  ;  the  second  under  Iphicrates  in  the  archonship  of 
"  Socratides;  and  this  is  consistent  with  the  account  which 
"  fixes  the  birth  of  Demosthenes  in  01.  99.  4.  The  first  ex- 
"  pedition  will  not  conform  to  the  chronology  of  Boeckh,  if  it 
"  be  placed  (as  Dodwell  assigns  it)  in  the  spring  of  01.  101.  1, 
"  If  however  we  suppose  that  the  event  belonged  to  the  latter 
''  end  of  01.  100.  4.  and  that  the  father  of  Demosthenes  died 
"  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  01.  100.  4,  we  may  still  retain  the 
"  archonship  of  Dexitheus  as  the  date  of  the  orator^s  birth." 

"  But  the  battle  of  Naxos  stands  in  the  way  of  this  cal- 

"  culation.  Mr.  Boeckh  has  seen  the  necessity  of  placing  this 
"  event  also  a  year  earlier  than  the  date  of  Dodvvell,  for  it 
"  happened  in  the  autumn  preceding  the  expedition  to  Cor- 
"  cyra.    But  he  has  not  explained  how  his  own  date,  01.  100. 
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'^  4,  is  to  be  reconciled  with  Xenophon's  narrative,  which,  as 
"  Mr.  CHnton  observes,  clearly  implies  that  the  battle  was 
"  fought  in  the  autumn  following  the  spring  in  which  Cleom- 
"  brotus  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  Boeotia.  The  allusion  to 
"  Corcyra  therefore  still  requires  some  further  explanation  to 
"■  reconcile  it  with  Boeckh's  opinion ;  and,  if  referred  to  the 
"  first  expedition,  must  at  present  be  considered  as  a  confir- 
'*  mation  of  Mr.  Clinton's." 

Let  us  shortly  examine  the  particulars.  The  expedition 
under  Iphicrates  was  in  April  B.  0.373,  the  10th  month  of 
the  archon  Socratides ;  from  whence  to  the  12th  month 
of  Polyzelus  are  only  a  little  more  than  7  years  instead  of  a 
little  less  than  10.  This  expedition  then  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  therefore  the  former  expedition.  Now  the  battle  of 
Naxos  was  in  September  B.  C.  376,  the  third  month  of  the 
archon  Charisander.  The  expedition  of  Corcyra  was  in  the 
sjDi'ing  following,  about  February  B.  C.  375 ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  archon  Charisander  (about  the  8th  month  of  that  ar- 
chon) Aphobus  prepared  to  sail.  But  from  this  point  to  the 
12th  month  of  Polyzelus  are  less  than  nine  years  and  a  half\ 
confirming  the  positions  laid  down  above,  that  the  father  died 
in  the  year  of  Charisander,  and  that  less  than  10  years  had 
elapsed  from  his  death  to  the  marriage  in  the  last  month  of 
Polyzelus. 

2  Demosthenes  describes  himself  as  32  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  dispute  with  Midias.  This  description  of  his  age 
was  applied  by  the  orator  to  the  time  of  his  choregia,  and  not 
to  the  subsequent  period  at  which  the  oration  was  published. 
But  it  is  demonstrated  upon  the  combined  evidence  of  Dio- 
nysius  and  Demosthenes  himself  that  the  choregia  of  Demo- 
sthenes and  the  offence  of  Midias  in  reality  occurred  at  the 
Dionysia  of  the  archon  Thessalus  01.  I07.  2  in  February  or 
March  350,  and  that  at  this  date  Demosthenes  describes  him- 
self as^32 ;  a  description  entirely  agreeing  with  his  own  a-c- 
count  of  his  own  age  1 6  yeai's  before,  and  with  the  date  which 
has  been  obtained  from  Gellius  and  Libanius. 

We  probably  possess  nearly  all  the  orations  of  Demosthe- 
nes. Dionysius  specifies  15  harangues  to  the  people,  and 
these  arc  extant.  The  seven  orations  upon  Public  Causes, 
which  are  all  that  Dionysius  thinks  worthy  of  recording,  are 
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also  extant.  Two  others,  those  against  Aristogiton,  arc  not 
mentioned  by  the  critic  in  his  chronological  review,  and  were 
considered  by  him  as  not  genuine. 

Dionysius  seems  to  reckon  six  or  seven-and-twenty,  or  at 
least  less  than  thirty,  orations  upon  private  causes.  There 
are  31  orations  on  private  causes  in  the  extant  works  of 
Demosthenes.  Five  of  these  are  the  eTrtrpoTruot  Aoyot,  which 
Dionysius  would  not  compute,  as  belonging  to  a  peculiar  class. 
Out  of  the  remaining  26',  the  oration  against  Ewergus  and 
Mnesibulus  is  doubted  by  Harpocratio ;  that  against  Phoi- 
nippus  was  questioned,  according  to  the  author  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  a  third,  against  Lacritus,  was  also  doubted,  though,  as 
the  writer  of  the  argument  thinks,  unjustly ;  and  a  fourth, 
against  Nicostratiis,  is  questioned  by  Harpocratio.  The  autho- 
rities for  the  admission  of  these  four  pieces  are  more  weighty 
than  the  authorities  for  their  rejection  ;  and,  if  Dionysius  re- 
ceived some,  or  all,  of  these  into  his  list,  our  extant  copies 
would  contain  nearly  all  that  he  acknowledged. 

Out  of  the  collection  now  extant,  3 1  in  number,  five  were 
delivered  by  Demosthenes  himself  in  the  suit  against  his  guar- 
dians, and  eight  were  composed  in  causes  in  which  Apollodorus 
the  son  of  Pasio  was  concerned.  Pasio  the  banker,  with  whom 
the  father  of  Demosthenes  had  dealings,  and  whom  Tsocrates 
attacked  in  the  oration  called  Trapeziticiis,  died  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Dyscinetus  B.  C.  3/0,  when  his  son  Apollodorus  was 
24  years  of  age.  The  mother  of  Apollodorus  died  in  the  year 
of  Nicophemus,  about  B.  0.  360.  After  her  death,  Apollo- 
dorus sued  Phormio  his  father's  freedman,  who  had  married 
the  widow  and  had  become  guardian  to  the  younger  son  Pasi- 
cles.  Demosthenes  composed  the  ovation  pro  Phortnione  which 
the  friends  of  Phormio  used  in  his  defence.  That  defence 
was  successful,  and  Apollodorus  lost  his  action.  The  date  of 
this  cause  was  B.  C.  350,  20  years  after  the  death  of  Pasio. 
The  witnesses  by  whom  Phormio  was  supported  in  that  cause 
were  attacked  by  Apollodorus,  and  Demosthenes  composed 
for  Apollodorus  the  two  orations  against  Ste^yJianus.  To  this 
cause  iEschines  alludes  in  343  :  by  whom  Demosthenes  is 
charged  with  having  betrayed  Phormio  to  his  adversary. 

Apollodorus  sued  Timotheus  son  of  Conon  for  a  debt  due 
to  his  father  Pasio.     The  debt  had  been  contracted  in  B.  C 
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374,  373.  Demosthenes  on  this  occasion  composed  the  oration 
against  TimotJieus  before  B.  C.  354,  when  Timotheus  died  ; 
and  consequently  some  years  before  the  cause  j^^^o  Phormione. 
In  this  oration  Phormio  is  produced  as  a  witness  for  Apollo- 
dorus.  The  son  of  Pasio  was  engaged  in  a  suit  with  OalHppus 
respecting  a  debt  claimed  by  Callippus  from  Pasio,  and  De- 
mosthenes composed  for  him  the  oration  against  Callipiyus. 
At  this  period  Phormio  and  ApoUodorus  were  still  friends ; 
the  cause  may  therefore  be  placed  with  that  against  Timotheus 
among  the  early  pieces  of  the  orator.  ApoUodorus  is  the 
claimant,  and  the  vindicator  of  his  own  public  services,  in  the 
orations  against  Polycles  and  for  the  naval  crown,  which  were 
subsequent  at  least  to  B.  0.  3(jl.  He  is  the  prosecutor  in  the 
cause  against  Nicostratus,  one  of  the  private  causes  to  which 
a  doubt  has  been  affixed  by  Harpocratio,  but  which  is  quoted 
as  genuine  by  the  same  grammarian  in  four  other  places,  and 
referred  to  by  Plutarch. 

The  son  of  Pasio  is  the  pleader  in  the  cause  against  Necera. 
This  cause  was  some  years  later  than  the  first  war  with  Philip 
B.  C.  352 — 347,  which  is  described  in  the  oration :  and  it 
may  be  collected  that  ApoUodorus  was  somewhat  advanced  in 
years.  We  may  perhaps  refer  it  to  340,  when  ApoUodorus 
would  be  54  years  of  age.  Demosthenes  appears  as  a  witness 
in  this  oration,  which,  although  quoted  without  suspicion  by 
Hermogenes,  is  doubted  by  Dionysius,  Athenseus,  Harpocratio, 
and  Photius. 

The  orations  extant  under  the  name  of  Demosthenes  dis- 
tributed into  their  three  classes  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
Table.  Those,  of  which  the  year  is  expressed,  will  be  found 
in  the  Tables  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici 
under  that  year. 
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CONCIONES 

Publico  Causje 

PrivaTjE  Caus^ 

B.C. 

B.  C. 

B.C. 

364  In  Aphob.  I. 
II. 

Contra  Aphob.  xpivSofiapTvpiuiv. 
In  Onetor.  I. 
II. 
In  Callippum. 
postSGl  In  Polyclem  irepl  toS  iiriTpirip. 
De  Corona  navali. 

Q-K  r  In  Androtionem. 

35^1     T         T 

L  In  Leptniem. 

ante  354  In  Timotheum  virhp  xp^o^^- 

354  De  Classibus. 

353  Pro  Megalopol. 

353  In  Timocratem. 

post  356  In  Euerg.  et  Mnesibul. 

352  Philippica  I.  Trpamr]  twv  *. 

352  In  Aristocratem. 

post  355  In  Zenotheraim. 

351   Pro  Rhodiis. 

„.„          J  In  Boeotum. 

I  Pro  Phormione. 

r  Olynthiaca  I.  SevTepa.  ruv  *. 

349  <^                     II. 

o  .  o  f  Tn  Stephanxim  \pevSofiapT.  a'. 

L                    III. 

348  In  Midiam. 

347    (&  Mf"  TlfHels" ITffJLITT-n  TWV  *.) 

346  De  Pace.  e'/cTTj  twv  *. 

347  In  Bteotum  de  Dote. 

post  347  In  Pantaenet.  conf.  a.  347. 

post  346  In  Eubulid.  conf.  a.  346. 

344  Philipp.  II.  (^56/j.-n  twv  *. 

343  De  Halonneso.  6y56ri  twv  *. 

343  De  Falsa  Legat. 

circiter  343  In  Cononem. 

r  De  Chersonese.  ivdTri  tiSj/  *. 

j90s<  343  In  Olympiodor.  conf.  a.  342. 

34 H  Philipp.  III. 

^ IV.  evSfKciTri  twv  *. 

339  In  Epistolam.  TcAeuraia  twv  *. 

circ.  340  [In  Neajram.] 

338    ['EiriTa<|)jos.] 

post  336    [In  Theocri- 
nem.]   conf.  a.  333 

post  334  [irtpl  TWV  nphs  'AAe|.  (TwOtj/c.] 

post  338    [In  Aristogit. 

post  33G  In  Phormionis  iropaTp.  conf. 

I.  II.]  conf.  a.  331 

a.  332. 

^os<  331    In  Dionysiodor.  conf.  a.  329. 

330  De  Corona. 

[irfpl    (TVVToi^fWS.] 

Of  uncertain  date 

In  Apaturium  napaypacpiKd?. 

In  Lacriti  ■Trapaypa(pr}v. 

In  Nausim.  et  Xenopith.  irapocyp. 

In  Spudiam  uTrep  irpotKds. 

In  Phfenippum  Trepi  aj'TtSJo-ecos. 

In  Macartat.  con/,  a.  360. 

In  Leocharem  Trepj  KK^ipov. 

In  Nicostratum  Trspl  d;'5pa7r<{5ft)t'. 

In  Calliclem  inpl  x^piov. 
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In  tlie  date  of  the  celebrated  cause  de  Corona  are  some  dif- 
ficulties which  have  been  examined  in  the  larger  work.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  state  briefly  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
arrived.  The  action  was  instituted  by  ^^ilschines  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  of  Chserondas,  March  337.  The  cause  was 
pleaded  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  Aristophon,  about 
August  330,  less  than  eight  years  after  the  institution  of  the 
suit.  The  state  of  parties  at  Athens  in  the  year  of  Ohserondas 
was  this.  Demosthenes  retained  his  influence  after  the  battle 
of  Chseronea.  It  was  the  object  of  the  party  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  to  obtain  from  the  people  an  expression  of  their 
favourable  opinion.  With  this  view  Ctesiphon,  one  of  that 
party,  proposed  the  decree  for  crowning  Demosthenes ;  which 
was  in  effect  a  declaration  that  the  people  of  Athens  had  not 
withdrawn  their  confidence  from  those  who  promoted  the  late 
war,  although  that  war  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  order  of 
the  proceedings  was  this.  Two  months  after  the  battle,  Cte- 
siphon proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  by  a  decree  passed 
in  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  Pyanepsion ;  ^schines  put 
in  his  suit  in  the  ninth  month,  Elaphebolion,  and  in  his  sub- 
sequent speech  proved  that  Demosthenes  was  still  in  office  as 
curator  of  the  walls  in  the  11th  month,  Thargelion. 

Corsini  places  all  the  transactions  before  the  archonship  of 
Chserondas;  he  refers  the  appointment  of  Demosthenes  to  the 
3rd  of  Pyanepsion  01.  110.  1  B.  0.  340,  the  decree  of  the 
crown  to  the  22nd  of  Pyanepsion  01.  110.  2  B.  0.  339,  ten 
months  before  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  and  the  suit  of  yEschi- 
nes  to  the  6th  of  Elaphebolion  01.  110.  2  B.  0.  338,  five 
months  before  it.  Some  modern  critics  passing  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  place  the  decree  of  Ctesiphon  in  the  year  after 
the  archonship  of  Chserondas,  and  14  months  after  the  battle 
of  Chseronea^.  Their  arguments  for  this  arrangement  do  not 
seem  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce  us  to  reject  the  testimonies 
by  which  the  decree  of  Ctesiphon  and  the  suit  of  ^schines 
are  fixed  to  the  year  of  the  archon  Chaerondas.  They  argue 
that  the  transactions  between  the  battle  and  the  decree  re- 
quire a  longer  space  than  two  months ;  and  that  the  decree 
for  the  crown  would  not  be  passed  while  Philip  was  still  in 

a  Conf.  Dindorf.  i\iiiiot.  in  Uemosthenem  toni.  1   p.  337 — 341. 
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Greece.  But  the  only  accounts  of  the  transactions  after  the 
battle  are  contained  in  the  general  and  rapid  sketches  of  the 
two  orators,  in  the  author  of  the  argument  to  the  Oration  of 
Deniosthenes,  and  in  the  Pseudo-Plutarch.  And  these  are 
not  so  accurate  and  precise  as  to  determine  the  dates  of  each 
transaction.  Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the  oration  over 
those  who  fell  at  Ohseronea  was  delayed  till  the  winter.  All 
the  intermediate  events  might  have  occurred  in  the  space  of 
73  days  between  the  battle  and  the  decree.  The  presence  of 
Philip  in  Greece  seems  no  obstacle  to  the  proposal  of  a  crown 
to  Demosthenes  at  Athens.  They  found  an  argument  upon 
this  passage  of  ^schines"^:  "Demosthenes  has  objected  to 
"  me  that  I  instituted  this  suit  for  the  purpose  of  courting  the 
"  favour  of  Alexander.  But  the  suit  was  commenced  by  me 
"  while  Philip  was  yet  alive,  and  before  Alexander  reigned." 
They  contend  that  this  had  sense  and  meaning,  if  the  suit 
was  begun  in  Elaphebolion  of  336,  five  months  before  Alex- 
ander''s  accession ;  for  that  ^schines  might  propose  to  gratify 
Alexander  by  the  suit,  if  it  had  been  begun  "  after  his  acces- 
sion, or  a  little  hefore  it ;"  but  that  the  imputation  would  have 
been  absurd,  if  Ctesiphon  had  been  prosecuted  17  months  be- 
fore the  death  of  Philip.  The  death  of  Philip  however  at  the 
age  of  47  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  was  an  event  so  totally 
unexpected,  that  the  charge  of  Demosthenes  imputing  to  his 
adversary  a  design  of  gratifying  the  successor  would  not  be 
more  credible  if  the  action  had  been  commenced  five  months 
before  that  event,  than  if  the  suit  had  occurred  17  months 
before  it;  and  no  reason  is  here  given  for  transferring  the 
suit  from  the  year  of  Cheerondas  (where  it  is  placed  by  the 
testimonies)  to  the  year  of  the  next  archon. 

§  21  The  literary  names  which  belong  to  the  period  from 
Pisistratus  to  Philadelphus  are  those  of  the  poets,  the  phi- 
losophers, the  historians,  the  orators  who  flourished  within 
those  limits.  These  are  distributed  into  their  classes,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  time,  and  are  marked  by  the  years  at 
which  they  are  described  in  the  Tables  of  this  Second  Period. 

Among  the  tragic  poets  who  flourished  from  the  beginning 

^  jEschines  in  Ctes.  p.  (il2  Reiske  — p.  85.  12. 
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of  the  tragic  art  down  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  are  the  fol- 
lowing  : 

1  Thespis  B.  C.  535 

2  Choerilus  523.  499.  483 

3  Phrynichus  511.  483.  476 

4  iEschylus  525.  499.  484.  472.  458.  456 

5  Pratinas  499 

6  Sophocles  495.  468.  447.  440.  431.  409.  405.  (401) 

7  Aristarchus  454 

8  Ion  Chius  451.  428.  421 

9  Achseus  484.  447 

10  Neophron,  before  Euripides 

11  Euphorion  431 

1 2  Cleoniachus,  an  unworthy  rival  of  Sophocles 

13  Euripides  480.  455.  447.  441.  438.  431.  428.  415.  408.  406 

14  Aristeas  son  of  Pratinas 

15  Chseremon 

16  Theognis,  before  the  Acharnenses  of  Aristophanes 

17  Nicomachus  contended  successfully  with  Euripides 

1 8  Philocles,  named  in  the  Vespce  of  Aristophanes 

19  Agathon  416 

20  Antiphon  ;  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius 

21  Oarcinus,  noticed  in  the  Vespce 

22  Nothippus  ridiculed  by  Hermippus 

23  Acestor  ridiculed  in  the  Vespce 

24  Pythangelus  noticed  in  the  Ranee 

25  Xenocles  415.     Son  of  Carcinus 

26  Sthenelus  ridiculed  in  the  Vespce 

27  Morsimus  son  of  Philocles 

28  Melanthius  ridiculed  in  the  Pax 

29  Morychus  noticed  in  the  Acharnenses 

30  lophon  428.  405 

3 1  Cleophon 

32  Astydamas  398 

33  Meletus  399 

34  Aphareus  368.  341 

35  Diogenes,  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty 

36  Euripides  junior,  nephew  of  the  former  Euripides 

37  Dionysius  tyrannus 
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38  Astvdamas  iunior  3721  ^  *    ,    , 

or^  ni  -T    1      •     •  r  sons  ot  Astvdamas  N"  32 

39  rhilocles  junior  J  ^ 

40  Sophocles  junior  401.  396  :  grandson  of  Sophocles 

4 1  Dicseogenes 

42  Theodectes  352.  333. 

From  the  earliest  comedies  of  Epicharmus  to  the  latest 
exhibitions  of  Posidippus  was  a  period  of  about  250  years. 
About  one-half  of  this  space  belonged  to  the  old  comedy^ 
while  the  middle  and  the  new  occupied  the  other  half. 
These  were  among  the  poets  of  the  old  comedy : 

1  Epicharmus  B.  C.  500.  485.  477 

2  Phormis  contemporary  with  Epicharmus 

3  Dinolochus  487 

4  Euetes         "| 

5  Euxenides    V  485 

6  Mylus  J 

7  Chionides  487 

8  Magnes,  after  Epicharmus  and  before  Cratinus 

9  Cratinus  519.  454.  448  436.  424.  423.  422 

10  Crates  450 

1 1  Ecphantides 

12  Pisander,  before  Plato  the  comic  poet 

13  Epilycus  brother  of  Crates 

14  CalHas  432.  394 

15  Hermippus  432.  430.  426 

16  Myrtilus  brother  of  Hermippus 

17  Lysimachus 

18  Hegemon  413 

19  Sophron,  contemporary  with  Euripides 

20  Phrynichus  435.  429.  414.  405 

2 1  Lycis,  before  the  RancB  of  Aristophanes 

22  Leucon  422 

23  Lysippus  434 

24  Eupolis  429.  425.  421.  420 

25  Aristophanes  427 — 421.  414.  411.  405.  392.  388 

26  Aristomenes  431 .  424.  388 

27  Ameipsias  423.  414 

28  Teleclides,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes 

29  Pherecrates  420 
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30  Plato  428.  405.  391 

31  Diodes,  contemporary  with  Sannyrio  and  Philyllius 

32  Sannyrio  407 

33  Philyllius  394 

34  Hipparchus 

35  Archippus  415 

36  Polyzelus 

37  Philonides,  the  father  of  Nicochares 

38  Xenophon 

39  Arcesilaus 

40  Autocrates 

4 1  Eunicus,  in  the  time  of  Philyllius  and  Aristophanes 

42  ApoUophanes,  contemporary  with  Strattis 

43  Nicomachus,  contemporary  with  Pherecrates 

44  Cephisodorus  402 

45  Metagenes,  in  the  time  of  Pherecrates  and  Aristophanes 

46  Nicophon  388 

47  Cantharus,  contemporary  with  Plato  the  comic  poet 

48  Nicochares  388.  the  son  of  Philonides  N"  37 

49  Strattis  407.  394 

50  Alcffius  388 

51  Xenarchus  393.  the  mimographus,  son  of  Sophron 

52  Theopompus  flourished  cir.  B.  C.  400—370. 

These  were  of  the  middle  comedy  : 

1  Eubulus  375 

2  Araros  388.  375 

3  Anaxandrides  376.  347 

4  Antiphanes  404.  383.  343.  331 

5  Calliades,  in  the  time  of  the  orator  Aristophon 

6  Nicostratus,  contemporary  with  Philetserus 

7  Philippus  son  of  Aristophanes 

8  Anaxilas  343 

9  Ophelion,  contemporary  with  the  philosopher  Plato 

10  Callicrates,  contemporary  with  Sinope 

1 1  Heraclides  348 

12  Alexis  356.  316.  312.  306 

13  Amphis  336,  contemporary  with  Plato  the  philosopher 

14  Axionicus,  in  the  time  of  Philoxcnus  and  Corydus 

1 5  Cratinus  junior,  in  the  time  of  the  philosopher  Plato 
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1 6'  Eriphus,  the  plagiarist  of  Antiphanes 

17  Epicrates  transcribed  from  Antiphanes 

18  Stephanus  SS2,  son  of  Antiphanes 

1 9  Strato,  in  the  time  of  Philetas  of  Cos 

20  Aristophon,  in  the  time  of  Philippides  and  Hyperides 

2 1  Euphron,  in  the  time  of  Oallimedon  Carabus 

22  Sotades 

23  Aiigeas 

24  Ephippus,  mentions  Menecrates  the  physician 

25  Heniochus 

26  Epigenes  340 

27  Mnesimachus 

28  Timotheus 

29  Sophilus 

30  Antidotus,  contemporary  with  Alexis 
(31  Nausicrates  or  Naucrates) 

32  Xenarchus,  contemporary  with  Timocles 

33  Dromo,  in  the  time  of  Tithymallus 

34  Diodorus  Sinopensis  353 

35  Simylus  353,  exhibited  in  the  year  of  Diotimus. 

These  were  of  the  new  comedy  : 

1  Philippides  335.  301 

2  Philemon  330 

3  Menander  342.  321.  291 

4  Apollodorus  Gelous,  contemporary  with  Menander 

5  Diphilus  320 

(>  Dionysius  Sinopensis,  mentions  Archestratus 

7  Timocles  324 

8  Theophilus,  contemporary  with  CalHmedon 

9  Sosippus,  contemporary  with  Diphilus 

10  Anaxippus  303 

1 1  Demetrius  299 

12  Archedicus  302 

13  Sopater  283,  first  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 

14  Damoxenus  mentions  Epicurus 

15  Hegesippus  or  Crobylus,  after  Epicurus 

16  Philemon  junior,  son  of  Philemon 

17  Plato  junior,  after  Epicurus 

18  Theognetus,  in  the  time  of  the  Stoics 

s  2 
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19  Bathon,  contemporary  with  Cleanthes  and  Arcesilaus 

20  Posidippus  289. 

Poets,  not  dramatic,  inserted  in  the  Tables  of  this  Se- 
cond Period : 

1  Stesichorus  at  B.  C.  553 

2  Ibycus  560.  539 

3  Anacreon  559.  531.  525 

4  Hipponax  546.  539 

5  Theognis  544 

6  Phocyhdes  544 

7  Simonides  Ceus  556.  525.  476.  467 

8  Melanippides  520 

9  Telesilla  510 

10  Lasus  504 

11  Pindarus  518—439 

12  Timocreon  Rhodius  B.  C.  471 

13  Bacchyhdes  450.  431 

14  Choerilus  Samius  479 

15  Melanippides  junior  520 

16  Panyasis  489.  457 

17  Antimachus  405 

18  Telestes  401.  398 

19  Philoxenus  398.  380 

20  Timotheus  398.  357 

21  Polyidus  398 

22  Erinna  352.    To  these  may  be  added  Sappho^  of  whom  an 

account  is  given  at  B.  C.  559. 

Philosophers : 

1  Thales  B.  0.  560.  546 

2  Chilon  556 

3  Bias  544 

4  Anaxiraander  547 

5  Anaximenes  548.  480 

6  Pherecydes  544 

7  Xenophanes  538.  527.  477 

8  Pythagoras  539.  533.  531.  520.  510.  499.  472 

9  Alcmseon,  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras 
10  Heraclitus  503.  502.  455 
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1 1  Parmenides  502.  455 

12  Diogenes  ApoUoniates  468 

13  Anaxagoras  500.  480.  450.  432.  428 

14  Diagoras  Melius  466 

15  Zeno  Eleates  464.  455.  435 

16  Archelaus  450 

1 7  Melissus  444.  440 

18  Protagoras  444.  422 

19  Empedocles  455.  444.  435 

20  Socrates  468.  450.  399 

21  Leucippus,  the  disciple  of  Zeno  Eleates 

22  Deraocritus  460.  435.  405.  370.  357 

23  Hippocrates  460.  435.  431.  357 

24  Prodicus  435 

25  Meton  432 

26  Plato  429.  416.  409.  399.  395.  389.  374.  365.  347 

27  Socratici  Aristippus,  Antisthenes,  ^schines  365 

28  Eudoxus  368 

29  Diogenes  Sinopensis  323 

30  Speusippus  347.  339 

31  Aristoteles  384.  367.  365.  347.  344.  342.  334.  322 

32  Anaxarchus  339 

33  Xenocrates  396.  339.  315 

34  Crates  328 

35  Theophrastus  322.  287 

36  Stilpo  307 

37  Polemo  315 

38  Grantor  315.  278 

39  Crates  academicus  315.  287.  278 

40  Epicurus  .341.  329.  323.  310.  306 

41  Arcesilaus  299.  278 

42  Zeno  Citieus  299.  279 

43  Strato  287 

44  Lyco  300.  287 

45  Chrysippus  280 

46  Lacydes  299. 

Historians : 

1  Cadmus  Milesius,  contemporary  with  Acusilaus 

2  Theagenes  Rheginus,  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses 
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3  Eugeon  Samius.     Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  enumerates 

two  classes  of  early  historians,  the  first  of  the  more 
ancient,  the  second  of  those  who  flourished  a  little 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  first  list  contains 
Eugeon  of  Sa^nos,  Deiochus  of  Proconnesus,  Eudemus  of 
Paros,  Democles  of  Phigalea,  Hecatceus  of  Miletus,  Acu- 
silaus  of  Argos,  Charon  of  Lanipsacus,  and  Amelesagoras 
of  Chalcedon. 

4  Polyzelus  preceded  Ibycus  the  poet 

5  Deiochus  of  Proconnesus.     See  N°  3 

6  Eudemus  Parius.     See  N°  3 

7  Democles  Phigaleus.     See  N°  3 

8  Acusilaus.     See  No  3 

9  Amelesagoras.     Eai'lier  than  Gorgias  and  Hecatseus 

10  Hecatseus  520.  501 

1 1  Dionysius  Milesius  520 

12  Charon  Lampsacenus  504.  464 

13  Hippys  Rheginus.     In  the  times  of  the  Persian  war 

14  Hellanicus  496".  431.  406 

15  Damastes.      Dionysius  names  in  his  second  list,  a  little 

before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  Da- 
mastes of  Sigeum,  JTenomedes  of  Chios,  Xanthus  of  Lydia. 

16  Xenomedes  Chius.     See  N"  15 

17  Pherecydes  480 

18  Xanthus  463.     See  N°  15 

19  Herodotus  484.  478.  456.  443.  431.  409 

20  Antiochus  423 

21  Stesimbrotus  Thasius.     Contemporary  with  Pericles 

22  Thucydides  471.  456.  431.  424.  423.  411.  403 

23  Herodicus,  contemporary  with  Thrasymachus 

24  Cratippus  survived  Thucydides 

25  Clitodemus  or  Clidemus,  published  after  377 

26  Xenophon  424.  411.  401.  394.  374.  365.  362.  359 

27  Ctesias  Cnidius  401.  398.  384 

28  Anaximander,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 

29  Philistus  406.  363.  356 

30  Ephorus  340.  333 

31  Theopompus  411.  394.  360.  343.  305 

32  Cephisodorus.  His  1 2th  book  is  quoted  on  the  Sacred  war 

B.C.  357—346 
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33  Dinon,  father  of  Olitarchus 

34  Simonides,  contemporary  with  Speusippus 

35  Leo  Byzantinus,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  or  of  Aristotle 

36  Callisthenes  387.  357-     Died  about  328 

37  Anaximenes  365.  362 

38  Palsephatus  Abydenus,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 

39  Marsyas  Pellseus  308 

40  Demophilus  357,  son  of  Ephorus 

41  Hieronymus  Cardianus  301 

42  Philochorus  306 

43  Diyllus  357.  339.  298.    Diyllus  belongs  to  the  Ptolemsean 

age,  although  the  precise  time  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
known, 

44  Athanis  363.    Quoted  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch;  but  his 

time  is  uncertain, 

45  Psaon  Platseensis  298.      Flourished   in  the  Ptolemsean 

period. 

46  Hermeias  Methymnseus  375,     His  time  is  uncertain. 

47  Dionysiodorus  and  Anaxis,     Their  Hellenic  History  de- 

scribed by  Diodorus  ended  at  the  archonship  of  Nico- 
pliemus  01.  104.  4  inclusive ;  but  when  they  wrote  is  not 
known. 

Orators : 

1  Gorgias  B,  0,  459.  442.  427 

2  Antipho  479.  412.  411 

3  Andocides  467-  432.  415.  404—402.  400.  391 

4  Lysias  458,  443.  411.  404.  403.  394.  388.  384.  378 

5  Archinus  403.  402 

6  Cephalus  402.  379.  372 

7  Aristophon  Azeniensis  403.  372,  362,  355,  354 

8  Isocrates  436.  380.  374.  366.  365.  356.  355.  353.  346. 

342.  340.  338 

9  Leodamas  372 

10  Callistratus  373.  372.  371.  361.  356 

1 1  Thrasybulus  Colyttensis  372 

12  Melanopus  371 

13  Androtion  385,  355 

14  Is?eus  364,  360.  358 

15  Lycurgus  343.  337.  335.  331.  330.  323 
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16  Eubulus  355.  349.  348.  343.  340.  330 

17  ^schines  389.  .362.  345.  343.  330.  314 

18  Aristophon  Colyttensis  341.  340 

19  Demosthenes  382.  376.  365.  364.  360.  355—339.  333— 

329.  324.  323.  322 

20  Cydias  352 

21  Hegesippus  vel  Orobylus  343.  340 

22  Hyperides  335.  323.  322 

23  Polyeuctus  343.  335 

24  Demades  335.  326.  318 

25  Moerocles  335.  333 

26  Hegemon  317 

27  Pythocles  317 

28  Dinarchus  361.  336.  324.  321.  318.  307.  292 

29  Philinus  337 

30  Demetrius  Phalereus  325.  317.  309.  307 

31  Demochares  322.  302.  280 

32  Stratocles  307.  302. 

§  22  Extent  and  Population  of  Ancient  Greece. 
Those  who  have  speculated  upon  the  subject  of  population 
have  laid  down  the  maxim,  that  war  is  one  of  the  positive 
checks  upon  population.  Under  the  positive  checks  are  enu- 
merated "  the  whole  train  of  common  diseases  and  epidemics, 
"  wars,  plague,  and  famine.""  But  this  maxim  is  not  quite 
consistent  with  facts  which  are  at  the  same  time  acknowledged. 
Rome  increased  in  numbers  during  the  continual  wars  of  the 
first  ages  of  the  republic.  "  The  constant  drains  from  wars 
"  had  introduced  the  habit  of  giving  nearly  full  scope  to  the 
"  power  of  population."  In  modern  Europe,  those  nations 
which  had  the  largest  share  in  the  late  revolutionary  wars 
have  increased  in  their  population.  The  increased  numbers 
of  England  are  well  known.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
Germany ;  but  above  all  in  France ;  the  country  in  which 
there  was  the  greatest  consumption  of  human  life,  and  the 
largest  demand  for  military  service.  The  population  of  France 
in  1792  was  26,363,074.  In  1813  it  had  swelled  to  28,786, 
911.  A  habitual  state  of  war  among  free  nations  creates  a 
demand  for  men,  and  calls  into  existence  a  number  of  chil- 
dren, who,  but  for  that  demand,  would  never  have  been  born. 
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How,  then,  can  that  be  said  to  be  a  check  upon  population, 
which  is  found  to  impel  it,  and  which  causes  a  greater  number 
of  persons  to  be  born  than  would  otherwise  have  been  called 
into  life  ?  There  are  instances  of  wars  which  have  destroyed 
the  population  of  a  country,  when  a  military  people  over- 
whelms a  corrupt  enervated  and  declining  state,  whose  popu- 
lation is  stationary.  But  here  other  causes  cooperate.  The 
preventive  check  is  already  in  operation  in  the  shape  of  vice, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  the  scourge  of  war.  The  check  is 
here  given,  not  by  war  simply,  but  by  war  combined  with 
other  circumstances.  It  may  further  be  demonstrated  that 
other  visitations,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  positive 
checks,  have  in  fact  an  ultimate  tendency  to  cause  the  species 
to  multiply  more  rapidly.  The  Tables  for  the  population  of 
Prussia  and  Lithuania,  which  Malthus  has  given  from  Suss- 
milch,  shew  the  effects  of  epidemics  and  plagues.  In  1 709, 
I7l0j  a  plague  destroyed  in  two  years  a  third  of  the  people, 
or  247,733  persons.  But  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths, 
which  was  163  to  100  in  the  years  preceding  the  plague,  be- 
came in  the  year  that  followed  it  320  to  100.  And  the  total 
number  of  births,  which  was  in  the  year  before  the  plague  26, 
896,  rose  in  the  year  after  it  to  32,522,  notwithstanding  the 
diminution  of  the  adult  population.  Doubtless,  but  for  the 
waste  occasioned  by  the  plague,  many  thousands  of  these 
would  never  have  been  born.  The  author  of  the  Essay  on 
Population  admits  that  "  after  the  desolations  of  war,  pesti- 
"  lence,  and  famine,  subsistence  will  soon  increase  beyond  the 
"  wants  of  the  reduced  numbers ;  and  that  "  the  invariable 
"  consequence  will  be,  that  population,  which  was  before 
"  neai'ly  stationary,  will  begin  to  increase,  and  will  continue 
"  its  progress  till  the  former  population  is  recovered."  He 
acknowledges  that  "  the  effects  of  the  plague  in  London  in 
"  1666  were  not  perceptible  15  or  20  years  afterwards;" 
that  "  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Turkey  and  Egypt  are  upon 
"  an  average  much  less  populous  for  the  plagues  which  period- 
'•  ically  lay  them  waste ;"  that,  "  if  the  number  of  the  people 
"  be  considerably  less  now  than  formerly,  it  is  rather  to  be 
"  attributed  to  tyranny  and  oppression,  than  to  the  losses 
"  which  they  sustain  from  the  plague."  He  affirms  that  "if 
"  the  devastations  made  by  the  small  pox  had  been  many 
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"  thousand  degrees  greater  than  the  plague,  he  should  doubt 
"  whether  the  average  population  of  the  earth  had  been  di- 
"  minished  by  them."  These  propositions  are  undeniable ; 
but  then  they  are  incompatible  with  the  principles  which 
Malthus  has  laid  down  at  the  outset  of  his  enquiry.  These 
admissions  refute  and  overthrow  all  that  reasoning  which  re- 
presents war,  pestilence,  and  famine  as  expedients  devised  by 
Providence  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  his  own  law  of  in- 
crease. 

The  doctrine  of  Malthus  exhibits  a  perverted  view  of  the 
operations  of  Nature.  The  principle  of  increase,  instead  of 
producing  the  necessity  for  those  visitations,  is  in  reality 
adapted  to  repair  the  waste ;  instead  of  being  the  cause,  it 
supplies  the  remedy.  For  if  the  total  number  of  births  in 
Turkey  during  a  series  of  years  were  to  be  computed,  it  would 
be  found  to  be  greater  on  account  of  the  vacancies  created  by 
the  plagues,  than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  annual  births 
merely  replaced  the  deaths  which  happened  in  the  course  of 
nature.  A  rapid  succession  of  deaths  is  followed  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  births ;  and  the  aggregate  effect  of  all  the  plagues 
which  are  recorded  in  history  has  undoubtedly  been  to  call 
into  existence  an  infinite  multitude  of  human  beings,  who 
would  never  have  been  born  at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
increase  of  births  produced  by  those  visitations.  If  it  be  a 
just  image  to  compare  the  checks  upon  population  (whatever 
they  are)  to  "  a  weight  placed  upon  a  spring  that  has  a  per- 
"  petual  tendency  to  rise,""  these  inflictions  of  war  or  pestilence 
are  not  the  weight  upon  the  spring ;  on  the  contrary,  they  re- 
move the  weight  with  which  the  spring  was  loaded.  A  single 
example  will  place  this  in  the  clearest  point  of  view.  In  Abys- 
sinia, and  the  countries  which  border  upon  it,  the  computation 
is,  that  I  in  17  or  18  dies  annually,  instead  of  1  in  34,  26,  or 
40,  the  proportion  in  European  states.  But,  as  the  popula- 
tion in  these  countries  is  at  least  stationary,  (for  the  enquiry 
has  always  been  why  it  does  not  increase,)  it  is  manifest  that 
tho  deaths  are  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  births.  It  is 
found  in  England  that  the  annual  births  ai"e  to  the  whole  po- 
pulation as  1  to  35.  In  Norway  the  births  are  1  to  34.  In 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  1  to  36.  But  in  Abyssinia  and  the  bor- 
dering countries  the  average  births  are  as  1  to  1 7  or  1 8 ;  that 
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is  to  say,  the  reproduction  of  human  beings  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
proceeds  more  rapidly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  in  those 
countries,  than  it  does  in  countries  which  are  rich,  flourishing, 
and  civihsed.  For  the  sake  of  a  comparative  view,  we  may 
assume  the  possible  number  of  annual  births  to  be  equal  to 
the  whole  number  of  females  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40. 
This  proportion  in  England  is  about  289  in  2000,  which  would 
suppose  the  possible  number  of  annual  births  to  be  as  I  to  7, 
compared  with  the  whole  population.  Let  us  take  a  lower 
estimate,  and  assume  the  average  number  of  annual  births  to 
be  capable  of  rising  to  1  in  10,  as  compared  with  the  whole  in- 
habitants. The  problem,  then,  which  requires  solution,  is  this; 
why,  when  the  possible  number  of  births  is  1  to  1 0,  the  actual 
number  amounts  to  1  in  17  or  18  in  barbarous  countries,  and 
is  restrained  to  1  in  35  in  the  civilised  countries  of  modern 
Europe.  In  Turkey  or  Abyssinia,  or  the  Negro  nations  of 
Africa,  to  keep  the  population  stationary,  nearly  full  scope  is 
given  to  the  principle  of  increase,  while  in  England  the  average 
births  are  not  equal  to  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  females 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  The  effect  of  war,  plague, 
and  similar  devastations  has  been  merely  to  cause  a  more 
rapid  succession,  not  to  check  the  population.  The  actual 
population  in  barbarous  countries  is  at  a  low  amount,  not 
from  the  presence  of  war  or  pestilence,  but  from  the  absence 
or  imperfect  state  of  civilisation,  agriculture,  and  commerce. 
Let  not,  however,  these  observations  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
not  here  denied  that  war  and  pestilence  are  evils ;  it  is  only 
denied  that  they  are  evils  of  such  a  sort  as  to  diminish  the 
numbers  of  mankind. 

Malthus  divides  the  checks  upon  population  into  three  ; 
moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery.  But  these  three  are  reducible 
to  two.  1  Causes  that  arise  out  of  the  conduct  of  man. 
2  Causes  that  arise  out  of  the  condition  to  which  his  nature 
is  subjected.  The  first  of  these,  which  may  be  called  moral, 
include  moral  restraint  and  vice :  the  second,  which  may  be 
termed  2)hysical,  are  contained  in  what  Malthus  has  expressed 
by  misery.  The  first  influence  population  by  preventing  the 
birth ;  the  second,  by  removing  out  of  life  the  existing  numbers. 
But,  as  the  causes  belonging  to  the  second  class,  those  which 
destroy  the  existing  numbers,  are  accompanied  by  the  invari- 
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able  condition  of  accelerating  the  rate  of  increase,  these,  when 
their  whole  effects  are  taken  into  view,  cannot  be  truly  ac- 
counted checks  on  population.  The  checks,  then,  lie  wholly 
in  the  moral,  and  not  in  the  physical  causes.  In  human  soci- 
eties there  are  three  forms,  in  which  the  restraint  upon  the 
principle  of  increase  is  exhibited :  1  When  an  actually  low 
amount  of  population  is  kept  stationary ;  which  is  the  state  of 
barbarous  countries.  2  When  a  population  declines ;  which 
is  the  state  of  corrupt,  degenerate,  and  oppressed  communities. 
3  When  an  actually  dense  population  remains  stationary,  or 
but  very  slowly  advances;  which  is  the  condition  of  rich,  civil- 
ised, and  industrious  nations.  And  in  all  these  three  forms 
of  society  the  checks  to  population  may  be  traced  to  the  moral 
causes.  In  the  last  mentioned  form  the  increase  is  restrained 
by  the  prudential  check ;  in  the  two  former,  by  tyranny  and 
bad  government,  by  vicious  habits,  or  by  the  want  of  activity, 
industry,  and  skill. 

War,  in  its  effects  upon  population,  is  of  a  mixed  nature. 
Its  influence  is  partly  physical  and  partly  moral.  As  it  regards 
the  consumption  of  human  life,  it  is  to  be  classed  with  famine 
or  pestilence  as  a  physical  agent.  It  may  be  considered  among 
the  moral  causes,  as  it  impresses  a  particular  character  upon 
a  people.  And  the  adherents  of  that  maxim,  which  numbers 
war  among  the  positive  checks,  may  perhaps  assert,  that  in 
this  latter  sense  at  least,  as  a  moral  cause  operating  upon 
society,  a  state  of  war  keeps  down  population  by  superin- 
ducing habits  which  are  unfavourable  to  a  dense  population  in 
a  country.  This  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  on  the  con- 
trary war  generates  habits  which  create  a  dense  population. 
It  produces  energy  and  force  of  mind.  To  borrow  an  expres- 
sion from  Malthus,  the  people  adapt  themselves  to  a  state  of  tear: 
they  acquire  habits  of  vigilance  and  activity.  The  resources  of 
a  country  are  cultivated  to  the  utmost.  This  state  of  the 
people  is  favourable  to  a  dense  population.  In  fact  we  know 
that  England  and  France  have  multiplied  during  the  war : 
France  has  become  one  of  the  most  populous  nations  of  the 
continent,  and  England  has  attained  a  density  of  population 
greater  than  that  which  exists  in  any  known  country  at  the 
present  time.  War,  then,  among  civilised  states,  can  in  no 
sense  be  said  necessarily  to  act  as  a  check  upon  population. 
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It  produces  a  rapid  succession  of  births ;  it  may  generate 
habits  which  stimulate  the  active  powers  of  men.  But  an 
actually  dense  population  is  melted  down  by  habits  of  an  op- 
posite sort ;  by  the  effeminacy  and  luxury  which  are  the  cha- 
racters of  a  declining  people.  When  a  nation  verges  to  decay, 
and  has  arrived  at  an  enervated  condition,  luxury  and  indo- 
lence gradually  pervade  all  classes,  depravity  of  morals  operates 
as  a  preventive  check,  and  the  population  of  the  country  de- 
clines with  its  moral  vigour.  The  actual  population,  then, 
depends  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  much  more 
than  upon  their  situation  with  respect  to  war  or  peace.  An 
intelligent  industrious  and  active  nation^  with  a  competent 
share  of  freedom,  will  be  populous,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  state  of  war;  and  that  very  state  of  war  itself, 
by  keeping  alive  the  energies  of  the  nation,  may  be  the  cause 
of  their  maintaining  a  dense  population ;  while  a  corrupt  and 
degenerate  people,  which  will  be  incapable  of  a  free  consti- 
tution, will  be  melted  down  to  a  low  population,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advantages  of  a  state  of  peace ;  and  that  very  state 
of  peace  itself,  by  relaxing  the  moral  habits  of  the  people,  and 
inducing  luxury  and  corruption,  may  be  the  remote  cause  of 
their  decline  of  numbers. 

The  populousness  of  Ancient  Greece  during  its  period  of 
war  and  independence  strikingly  confirms  the  preceding  obser- 
vations. The  actual  density  of  its  population  will  be  estimated 
by  comparing  the  indications  that  remain  of  the  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  with  the  extent  of  the  territory  in  which  they 
were  contained.  The  following  calculation  of  the  extent  of 
that  country  in  square  English  miles  is  made  upon  a  division 
of  the  surface  of  Arrowsmith's  Map  of  Greece  and  the  adja- 
cent countries.  According  to  that  map,  Thessaly  contains 
about  5674  square  English  miles,  the  central  provinces,  in- 
cluding Euboea,  contain  7698,  and  Peloponnesus  777^;  which 
may  be  thus  distributed,  although  precise  accuracy  in  stating 
the  extent  of  the  several  provinces  cannot  be  obtained,  be- 
cause the  boundaries  of  these  provinces  cannot  be  everywhere 
defined. 
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Square      Square 
miles.        miles. 

Thessaly,  including  Magnesia  and  the  country  to  "1  kriia 

Thermopylee     J 

Acarnania   1571 

jEtolia    1 1 65 

Phocis,  including  Doris  and  Locris    1570 

Bceoiia     1 1 19^ 

Attica 720^ 

Megaris    143 

6288 

Euhoea 1410 

Peloponnesus  c. 

Achaia,  including  Sicyonia  and  Phlius    783 

Elis,  including  Triphylia     930 

Arcadia , 1701 

Argolis,  including  Corinthia,  Epidauris,  Trwzenis,  "1  ,  orj*^ 

Hermionis,  and  Cynuria J 

Laconia 1896  "I  onco 

Messenia 1162  J 

7779 

Islands. 

Corcyra 211 

Leucadia 116 

Cephallenia 383 

Ithaca 22 

Zacynthus    153 

Cythera 126 

jEgina     41 

Salamis   28 

1080 


22,231 


a  This  includes  the  Lake  Copa'is, 
which  may  have  an  area  of  41  square 
miles,  leaving  to  Bceotia  1078. 

t)  In  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  vol.  Ill 
p.  (J2  b  art.  Attica  are  these  remarks 
upon  my  calculation  of  the  area  of  At- 
tica: "With  respect  to  JMr.  Clinton's 
"  arguments  deduced  from  the  area  of 
"  Attica,  which  he  estimates  at  7-18 
"  square  miles  including  Salamis,  we 
"  may  observe  that  the  area,  as  deter- 
"  mined  from  all  maps  hitherto  pub- 
"  lished,  is  necessarily  incorrect ;  the 
"  coast  line  having  only  been  accurately 


"  ascertained  by  Captain  Copeland  in 
"  1830,  and  the  interior  boundary  line 
"  being  still  very  inadequately  laid 
"  down."  On  this  latter  point  he  bad 
already  remarked  p.  59  b  :  "  Though 
"  we  now  know  the  coast  line  of  Attica 
"  with  accuracy,  we  are  still  without 
"  that  exact  knowledge  of  the  inland 
"  boundaries  which  would  enable  us  to 
"  avoid  considerable  error  in  estimating 
'•  the  surface." 

The  effect  which  our  ignorance  of  the 
interior  boundary  would  produce  upon 
our   estimate  of  the  area  is   probably 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  these  provinces  and  islands  con- 
tained collectively,  during  the  period  from  the  Persian  wars  to 
the  death  of  Alexander,  more  than  3,500,000  inhabitants; 
a  rate  of  population  not  much  below  that  which  was  found  in 
Great  Britain  in  1821'^.  This  population  of  course  would 
not  be  uniformly  distributed.  In  South  Britain,  though  the 
average  was  210  persons  to  the  square  mile,  the  proportions 
varied  in  different  counties.  In  Kent  the  rate  of  population 
was  282,  in  Lancashire  599,  while  in  Lincolnshire  it  was  105 
and  in  Westmoreland  69  «^.  Thus  in  Greece  the  population 
would  be  more  dense  in  Attica  and  less  so  in  Boeotia ;   the 


much  overrated.  For  in  the  first  place, 
as  the  general  direction  of  the  frontier 
is  known,  an  error  of  assigning  too  much 
to  Attica  in  one  part  of  the  Une  would 
be  balanced  by  the  opposite  error  of 
giving  too  much  to  Boeotia  in  another 
part ;  and  the  average  result  would  not 
much  affect  the  area  of  the  province. 
Secondly,  the  inland  frontier  forms  a 
small  part  of  the  boundary  of  Attica  in 
comparison  with  the  wincUng  circuit  of 
the  coast;  and  it  is  admitted  that  the 
coast  is  accurately  known,  at  least  since 
the  late  survey. 

With  respect  to  the  area  of  Attica, 
this  author,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
Captain  Copeland's  accurate  survey  to 
guide  him,  affirms  p.  59  b  that  "  the 
"  area  may  be  roughly  stated  at  about 
"  700  English  square  miles,  not  includ- 
"  ing  Salamis,  which  perhaps  contains 
"  about  40  square  miles."  Attica  there- 
fore with  Salamis  according  to  this  cal- 
culation has  740  square  miles;  accord- 
ing to  mine,  748  : — an  approximation 
much  nearer  than  I  could  have  expected, 
and  greatly  in  favour  of  the  accuracy  of 
Arrowsmith's  map. 

c  In  assigning  the  proportions  to  the 
provinces  of  Peloponnesus,  we  cannot 
every  where  accurately  fix  the  limits  of 
Arcadia  on  the  N.  the  E.  and  the  W. 
and  in  these  quarters  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces might  have  more,  and  Arcadia 
might  have  less,  than  is  here  expressed. 
We  can  determine  with  some  exactness 
the  northern  boundary  of  Messenia  and 
Laconia ;  but  within  this  space  the  re- 
lative proportions,  which  belonged  to 
each  of  these  two,  cannot  be  adjusted 
with  precision.  Messenia  (which  was 
the  most  fertile  province  of  Peloponne- 
sus) is  said  by  Plutarch  to  be  "  not  in- 
"  ferior  to  Laconia  in  extent,  and  the 
"  first  country  in  Greece  for  fertility." 


But  after  the  year  B.  C.  369  some  tracts 
in  the  north  of  Laconia  were  acquired 
by  the  Arcadians ;  and  the  fliessenians 
upon  their  reestablishment  seem  to  have 
extended  their  limits  eastwards.  Plu- 
tarch's account  would  describe  these 
proportions  as  they  stood  after  B.  C. 
309.  Polybius  II.  38  attests  that  Arca- 
dia and  Laconia  each  far  exceeded  Achaia 
in  extent.  And  this  agrees  with  the  pro- 
portions here  assigned. 

d  The  rate  of  population  stood  thus 
in  Great  Britain  in  1821. 

Area  in    to  each 
Inhabitants,  sq.  miles,  sq.  mile. 

England  11,486,700  .50,535  227^ 
Wales 731,800      7425     98^  nearly 

12,218,500  57,900  210^ 
Scotland    2,135,300  28,980     74  nearly 

14,353,800  86,940   165-,^. 

Scotland  is  computed  to  be  half  as 
large  as  South  Britain  (see  Population 
Abstracts  p.  xxxiii).  The  area  of  the 
other  two  is  given  by  Mr.  Rickman  from 
actual  admeasurement  upon  the  map. 
The  area  of  Greece,  at  165  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  would  give  3,608,115 
inhabitants. 

e  These  were  the  proportions  in  1821 . 
But  at  the  census  of  1831  the  numbers 
were  much  increased ;  namely, 

to  each 
Inhabitants.         sq.  mile. 

England  .  .  13,089,338  ....  259 
Wales    805,230  ....  108 


13,894,574  239f 


And  the  proportion  in  Kent  was  311,  in 
Lancashire  729,  in  Lincolnshire  115,  in 
Westmoreland  72. 
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proportion  would  be  greater  in  Thessaly  than  in  Peloponnesus^ 
in  Elis  than  in  Arcadia.  The  population  too  would  fluctuate 
with  the  prosperity  or  adverse  fortune  of  each  particular  dis- 
trict, and  yet  the  aggregate  amount  might  remain  nearly  the 
same. 

The  citizens  in  the  Greek  republics  we  may  assume  to  mean 
all  the  males  above  the  age  of  20  years ;  although  in  many 
republics,  perhaps  in  most,  the  citizen  was  not  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  a  vote,  and  had  not  access  to  the  offices  of 
the  state,  till  the  age  of  30.  The  military  age  at  Athens 
for  foreign  service  was  from  20  to  60.  At  Lacedsemon  it 
appears  that  military  service  was  required  during  a  period  of 
40  years.  In  the  smaller  republics  the  military  age  probably 
began  sooner,  or  lasted  longer ;  and  we  may  estimate  military 
service  abroad  to  have  extended  from  the  age  of  1 8  to  60. 

The  proportions  of  these  several  ages  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation were  these  in  Great  Britain  in  1 82 1 . 

The  males  above  the  age  of  20  were  48i»7     1 

above  the  age  of  30  ....  34324 

from  20  to  30     1464^  >-in  20,1  GO  persons. 

from  20  to  (50  were    ....  4140 

from  18  to  60  about  ....  4644  j 

Upon  these  proportions  of  the  military  age,  and  of  the 
citizens,  to  the  whole,  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ancient  Greece.  We  are  now  to  examine  some  of 
the  testimonies  which  may  be  collected.  A  survey  of  all  the 
provinces  and  republics  which  composed  the  Greek  nation 
would  exceed  the  space  of  this  essay.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  present  enquiry  to  Attica  Boeotia  and  the 
states  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  total  population  of  Attica  in  B.  C.  317  may  be  taken 
at  527,660.  And  of  these  the  citizens.,  or  those  who  had  votes 
in  the  Public  Assembly,  amounted  to  21,000.  About  127 
years  before,  they  had  been  19,000,  until  Pericles  reduced 
their  numbers.  Similar  numbers  are  mentioned  by  Plato. 
Twenty  thousand  were  computed  as  the  number  in  the  earliest 
times.  This  number,  20,000,  is  attested  by  other  evidences, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Tables  B.  C.  422,  and  is  still  further 
established  by  the  amount  of  military  force  which  the  Athe- 
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nians  employed  on  various  occasions,  and  which  will  occur  for 
notice  hereafter.  Between  the  Persian  wars  and  the  time  of 
Alexander,  the  Athenians,  besides  the  demands  of  war,  sup- 
plied many  colonies.  As  to  Amphipolis  in  46'5,  when  10,000 
settlers  "  of  themselves  and  their  allies  "  were  sent ;  to  Thu- 
rium  in  443  ;  to  Amphipolis  again  in  437  ;  to  the  Chersonese 
about  the  same  time.  These  colonies  were  planned  by  Pericles 
to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens,  or  to  relieve  the  state  of  its 
superfluous  numbers.  That  to  Thurium  would  provide  a 
resource  for  many  of  those  who  had  been  disfranchised  in 
the  preceding  year.  After  the  death  of  Pericles  the  same 
policy  was  pursued.  Lesbos  in  427  received  a  colony  of  2700 
Athenians;  Melos  500  in  B.  C.  415,  and  Samos  2000  in  352. 
These  expedients  to  relieve  the  population  probably  contri- 
buted in  their  ultimate  effects  to  augment  the  number  of  those 
who  were  left  behind,  by  acting  as  a  stimulus,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  the  births;  for  the  citizens,  who  were  19,000 
in  B.  C.  444,  were  after  all  their  losses  of  territory  and  dimi- 
nution of  strength  and  consequence,  21,000  in  B.  0.  317- 

The  metceci  at  the  census  of  Demetrius  were  10,000.  By 
metceci  are  not  to  be  understood  those  who  paid  the  ixeroiKiov, 
for  it  appears  from  Isseus  that  in  certain  cases  the  women 
paid  a  jx^toUiov,  and  among  the  fj.€TOLKoi  were  many  iVoreAets 
who  were  exempted  from  the  tax.  These,  the  most  important 
class  of  the  metceci  would  not  be  computed  at  all  in  the  census, 
if  those  only  who  paid  the  ixeroiKLov  had  been  numbered.  In 
estimating  the  numbers  at  B.C.  317,  I  have  measured  the 
citizens  and  the  metceci  by  one  standard,  the  number  of  males 
above  the  age  of  20.  It  has  been  thought  that  "  the  numbers 
"  of  the  metceci  are  probably  exaggerated  in  that  calculation." 
But  my  estimate  is  confirmed  by  the  proportion  of  metceci  to 
citizens  in  B.C.  431.  Thucydides  thus  states  the  forces  of 
Athens  at  that  epoch : 

HoplitEe     13,000 

Cavalry     1,200 

14,200 

In  garrisons 1 6,000 

30,200 

The  14,200  were  citizens  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60. 
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The  16,000  were  the  ephebi,  from  18  to  20,  the  citizens  above 
the  age  of  60,  and  the  metoeci.  In  Great  Britain,  when  the 
males  from  20  to  60  amounted  to  4140,  the  men  above  60 
were  757,  tmd  the  youths  from  18  to  20  were  about  504.  If 
we  apply  these  proportions,  we  shall  find  that  when  the  men 
between  20  and  60  were  14,200,  the  men  above  60  would  be 
2596,  and  the  ephehi  would  be  1728.  But  these  two  numbers 
being  deducted  from  the  16,000  will  leave  11,676  for  the 
metoeci  who  were  hoplitce.  And  that  these  were  not  all  is 
plainly  expressed  by  Thucydides.  Now  it  cannot  be  said  that 
10,000  metoeci  for  all  the  males  above  the  age  of  20  in  B.  C. 
317  is  an  exaggerated  calculation,  when  it  appears  that  in 
431  the  hoplitcB  alone  were  11,676,  and  that  these  were  not 
the  whole  number.  And  in  reality  the  metoeci  in  317  would 
be  rather  more  numerous  than  I  have  expressed  them ;  and 
the  10,000  will  represent  those  only  who  were  of  the  military 
age; — the  males  capable  of  bearing  arms,  or  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  60. 

Among  the  metoeci  in  431  were  probably  included  many  of 
those  5000  who  had  been  excluded — airr^Xadrja-av — from  the 
list  of  citizens  at  the  Scrutiny  in  444,  which  would  raise  the 
proportion  of  metoeci  at  that  period.  It  was  perhaps  the  po- 
licy of  Pericles  to  encourage  the  metoeci,  a  class  of  inhabitants 
who  brought  an  accession  of  wealth  and  industry  to  the 
state,  and  of  whose  power  he  could  not  be  jealous.  We  fur- 
ther learn  from  that  passage  of  Thucydides  that  the  number 
of  citizens  was  increased  again  since  the  year  444,  when  they 
had  been  reduced  to  14,2-10.  For,  if  to  14,200  w^e  add  the 
men  above  the  age  of  60,  or  2596  pei'sons,  we  have  16,796  for 
the  number  of  citizens,  or  of  those  who  had  votes  in  the  public 
assembly:  a  considerable  increase  in  13  years,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose all  to  be  included  in  this  computation :  especially  when 
the  colony  to  Thurium  had  drawn  off  a  considerable  number 
of  inhabitants.  But  the  1600  archers  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides might  perhaps  include  some  citizens,  although  the 
greater  part  would  be  composed  of  those  barbarians,  in  the 
pay  of  the  republic,  whoce  ordinary  number  was  1000. 

The  slaves  of  Attica  at  the  census  of  Demetrius  were  400,000. 
Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations, 
supposes  error  or  corruption  in  these  numbers.    Having  pro- 
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duced  arguments  to  shew  that,  when  the  number  of  citizens  is 
said  to  be  21,000,  and  of  strangers  10,000,  men  of  full  age 
are  to  be  understood,  and  that,  these  being  but  the  fourth  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  free  Athenians  were  by  this  account  84,000, 
and  the  strangers  40,000,  he  assumes  that,  when  the  slaves 
are  mentioned,  the  males  only  of  full  age  are  intended  ;  that 
400,000  males  of  full  age  would  mean  1,600,000  for  the  slaves, 
and  1,720,000  for  the  total  population  of  Attica.  He  pro- 
nounces that  for  400,000  we  ought  to  read  40,000,  which  would 
give  1 60,000  slaves  and  284,000  for  the  whole  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. But  in  that  enumeration  we  are  not  to  take  the  slaves 
as  males  of  full  age.  In  computing  the  citizens  and  metoaci 
the  object  was  to  ascertain  their  political  and  military  strength. 
The  citizens  had  a  share  in  the  government ;  the  metoeci  served 
in  war.  But  slaves  were  property,  and  had  no  civil  rights ; 
and  in  enumerating  these  it  would  be  necessary  to  compute 
all  the  individuals  who  composed  that  property.  The  400,000 
therefore  express  all  the  slaves,  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age ; 
and  in  this  number  the  men  of  full  age  would  be  less  than 
100,000. 

The  larger  number,  400,000,  understood  in  the  sense  of 
the  total  number,  is  confirmed  by  various  circumstances. 
1  In  the  time  of  Hyperides  the  slaves  who  worked  in  the 
mines,  and  were  employed  in  country  labour,  were  more  than 
1 .50,000.  But,  if  the  whole  number  had  been  only  1 60,000, 
according  to  Hume's  estimate,  there  would  remain  only 
10,000  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes;  that  is  to  say,  only 
2500  males  of  full  age,  for  domestic  service  and  for  trade  and 
manufactures  in  Athens  itself  and  the  three  ports,  and  for 
service  on  board  the  triremes.  2  The  Athenian  slaves  served 
as  rowers  on  board  the  ships.  They  were  employed  in  manu- 
factures, and  represented  the  labouring  classes  of  Modern 
Europe.  But  as  the  free  population  of  Attica  was  about 
127,000,  the  slave  population  taken  at  400,000  would  be 
to  the  free  as  10,000  to  3175,  or  rather  more  than  three  to 
one;  not  much  more  than  the  proportion  which  the  labouring 
classes  bear  to  the  other  classes  in  Great  Britain.  3  The 
Athenians  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  imported  annually 
800,000  medimni  of  corn  for  the  subsistence  of  Attica.  This 
large  importation,  amounting  to  876,302  bushels  annually,  in 

T  2 
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addition  to  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  Attica,  which  contained 
about  478,720  EngHsh  acres,  imphes  a  greater  population 
than  the  estimate  of  Hume  allows.  4  According  to  Thucy- 
dides  the  whole  circuit  of  Athens,  including  Pirseus  Munychia 
and  the  long  walls,  was  \JS  stadia.  If  we  compute  the  sta- 
dium with  Rennell  at  no  more  than  7 1 B  to  a  degree,  or  508 
English  feet  to  the  stadium,  the  extent  would  still  be  more 
than  17  English  miles.  The  circuit  was  larger  than  that 
of  Paris,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  ;  and  yet  the  whole  of  the  space  contained  was 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  when  Pericles  in  43 1  called  the 
people  from  the  country  within  the  walls.  The  numbers 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  Athens  on  that  occasion  could 
not  have  been  less  than  500,000  persons. 

What  the  ordinary  population  of  Athens  itself  was,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  The  Athenians  were  fond  of  a  country 
life ;  and  between  the  Persian  war  and  the  Peloponnesian  had 
decorated  the  country  with  houses.  Attica,  with  Salamis, 
contained  174  borough  towns.  Many  of  these  were  inconsi- 
derable ;  but  Eleusis  was  probably  populous.  Acharnse,  the 
largest,  had  in  B.C.  431  ^000 hoplitce,  implying  a  free  popula- 
tion of  at  least  1 2,000,  not  computing  slaves,  who  might  be 
twice  that  number.  Piraeus  Munychia  and  Phalerum  must 
have  contained  in  the  prosperous  days  of  Athens  a  great 
population.  The  circuit  of  the  city  itself  was  43-1-17  =  60 
stadia.  It  is  attested  by  various  evidences  to  have  been  the 
most  populous  city  in  Greece ;  and,  although  the  exact  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  not  named,  we  know  from  Xenophon 
that  it  contained  more  than  10,000  houses.  London  contains 
7^  persons  to  a  house ;  but  at  Paris  formerly  the  proportion 
was  near  25.  If  we  take  about  half  the  proportion  of  Paris, 
and  assume  12  persons  to  a  house,  we  obtain  120,000  for  the 
population  of  Athens ;  and  we  may  perhaps  assign  40,000 
more  for  the  collective  inhabitants  of  Piraeus  Munychia  and 
Phalerum. 

We  collect  from  Xenophon  that  the  free  population  of 
BcEOTiA  was  equal  to  thai  of  Attica.  For  he  affirms  that  the 
citizens  of  Athens  were  not  less  in  number  than  the  Boeotians. 
And  this  is  very  probable,  when  we  consider  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  the  province  and  the  number  of  the  cities  which 
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it  contained.  Boeotia  appears  to  have  contained  14  states. 
Three  of  these,  Eleutherse  Platsea  and  Oropus,  were  separated 
from  the  Boeotian  confederacy  and  attached  to  Athens;  Oro- 
pus by  conquest,  Eleutherae  and  Platsea  by  voluntary  cession. 
The  other  Boeotian  states  were  these :  Anthedon,  Copse,  Or- 
chomenus,  Chaeronea,  Lebadea,  Ooronea,  Haliartus,  Thespise, 
Tanagra,  Parasopia,  Thebes.  These  were  independent  states, 
except  when  oppressed  by  the  superior  power  of  Thebes. 
They  participated  in  the  four  great  councils  by  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy  were  directed,  and  had  a 
share  in  the  appointment  of  the  Boeotarchs,  whose  number 
was  perhaps  proportioned  to  the  number  of  states  composing 
the  confederacy.  Each  of  these  states  contained  within  its 
territory  a  number  of  smaller  towns  or  villages. 

The  observation  of  Xenophon,  implying  that  the  collective 
number  of  citizens  in  the  Boeotian  states  was  equal  to  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  or  about  20,000,  is  confirmed  by  Thucy- 
dides :  from  whom  it  appears,  that  at  the  battle  of  Delium 
B.C.  424  the  Boeotian  forces  were  more  than  18,500  men. 
But  18,500  men  from  IS  to  60  years  of  age  will  give  a  total 
of  80,640  persons.  A  force,  however,  of  more  than  18,500 
effective  men  in  the  field  will  suppose  a  total  of  more  than 
that  number ;  and  we  may  state  the  total  military  population 
of  Boeotia  as  at  least  20,000 ;  and  the  total  free  population 
will  be  87,000  persons.  A  number  rather  exceeding  the  esti- 
mate of  Xenophon  e.  In  Boeotia,  an  agricultural  country, 
which  had  no  commercial  wealth  like  Athens,  the  slaves 
would  not  be  numerous.  If,  however,  we  assume  them  to  be 
no  more  than  half  as  many  as  the  free,  or  43,500,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  we  obtain  130,500  for  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Boeotia  in  the  age  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon. 

A  probable  conjecture  may  be  formed  what  propoz'tion  of 
this  number  belonged  to  Thebes.  According  to  Diodorus  and 
Plutarch,  at  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  more 
than  6000  were  slain  and  more  than  30,000  were  sold  as 
slaves.     Barthelemyf  estimates  from  these  data  that  the  free 

e  Twenty  thousand  citizens,  or  males  many  probably  fled  :   On  peut  presumer 

above  the  age  of  20,  would  give  a  total  en  consequence  que  le  nombre  des  ha- 

number  of  82,3(i0  persons.  hitans  de  Thebes  ct  de  nou  dislricl  pou- 

f  Anachars.  torn.  TIT  p.  491.     He  ob-  vait  rnonttr  a  50,000  personnes  fie  tout 

serves  that  some  were  spared,  and  that  se.ie  et  de  tovt  age,  sans  y  comprendre 
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inhabitants  of  Thebes  and  the  towns  in  its  territory  at  that 
time  might  be  50,000,  a  number  by  no  means  exceeding  the 
probable  amount.  If  we  suppose  25,000  slaves,  the  population 
of  the  Thebaid  would  be  75,000.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
Dicsearchus.  Thebes,  when  visited  by  him  after  its  restoration 
by  Cassander,  is  described  in  one  passage  as  43  stadia,  in 
another  as  70  stadia  in  circuit.  Barthelemy  endeavours  to 
reconcile  these  two  numbers.  The  first,  however,  alone  can  be 
I'elied  upon  as  authentic.  And  43  stadia,  upon  the  reduced 
standard  of  Rennell,  of  508  feet,  will  give  21,844  feet,  or 
more  than  4  miles ;  at  the  Olympic  stadium,  of  604,  they  will 
give  25,972,  or  nearly  five,  for  the  circumference  of  Thebes. 
Now,  as  Athens,  which  was  60  stadia  in  circuit,  contained 
10,000  houses,  we  may  assume  that  Thebes,  which  was  43, 
contained  at  least  half  that  number ;  and  5000  houses,  at  1 2 
persons  to  each,  would  give  60,000  inhabitants  for  Thebes  in 
the  time  of  Dicffiarchus.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Thebes 
was  less  populous  in  the  days  of  its  greatness :  and  Pausanias 
in  fact  attests,  that  the  walls  only  equalled  the  e.xtent  of  the 
former  city.  But  if  the  Theban  territory  contained  75,000 
inhabitants  (60,000  of  whom  might  be  resident  in  the  city), 
when  the  total  population  of  the  province  was  130,500,  this 
would  leave  55,500  inhabitants  for  the  other  10  states  of 
Boeotia,  or  an  average  population  of  between  5000  and  6000 

les  enclaves.      Hume  p.  562   adopts   a  conqueror.       Many    escaped   by    flight 

much  lower  estimate  :  "  All  those  who  after  the  action. 

"  bore  arms  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  2   Hume   supposes   the   ,30,000   cap- 

"  they  amounted    only  to   GOOO   men.  tives  to  include  the  slaves.     But  it  is 

"  Among   these   were    some   strangers  not  the  practice  of  Greek  writers  to  in- 

"  and    manumitted    slaves.     The   cap-  elude  the  slaves  and  free  persons  under 

"  tives,  consisting  of  old  men,  women,  one  description,  or  to  take  account  of 

"  children,  and  slaves,  were  sold,  and  slaves  at  all  on  such  occasions.  And  the 

"  they  amounted  to  30,000.     We  may  passages  in  which   this   transaction   is 

"  therefore  conclude  that  the  free  citi-  noticed   clearly   refer   to   free    persons 

"  zens  in  Thebes,  of  both  sexes  and  all  only. 
"  ages,  were  near  24,000,  the  strangers         3  Those  who  fell,  to  the  number  of 

"  and  slaves  about  12,000 Thirty-six  more  than  6000,  were  men  of  the  mili- 

"  thousand  was  the  whole  number  of  tary  age.  Those  who  escaped,  or  fled, 
"  peo])le,  both  in  Thebes  and  the  or  were  in  exile,  were  also  males  of  full 
"  neighbouring  territory."  This  esti-  age.  Perhaps  these  may  be  computed 
mate  cannot  be  admitted.  1  He  omits  collectively  at  half  the  number  of  the 
to  take  account  of  those  who  escaped,  slain;  and  we  may  estimate  all  the  free- 
concerning  whom  there  is  ample  testi-  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  as 
mony  in  Arrian,  ^han,  Plutarch,  lau-  at  least  9000.  But  these  will  be  less 
sanias,  Diodorus.  Some  did  not  concur  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole ;  and  9000 
in  the  war,  and  appear  to  have  with-  males  of  the  military  age  will  give  about 
drawn  from  Thebes  before  the  attack  39,01)0  for  the  total  free  population, 
was  made,  or  to  have  been  in  exile.  The  slaves  therefore  were  not  included 
Some  whole  families  were  spared  by  the  in  that  estimate  of  30,000  captives. 
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to  each.  This  proportion  may  be  considered  probable  in  the 
age  of  Epaminondas,  when  Thespise  and  Orchomenus  had 
been  destroyed.  In  the  preceding  period,  during  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  those  two  cities,  the  proportion  of  Thebes  would 
be  less,  and  that  of  the  other  Bceotian  states  would  be  more. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  estimates  of  Xenophon 
and  Thucydides  do  not  include  Oropus  and  Eleutherse,  be- 
cause these  were  subject  to  Athens,  and  were  not  members  of 
the  Boeotian  confederacy.  And  yet  these  are  to  be  computed 
in  reckoning  the  collective  population  of  Boeotias.  We  may 
therefore  probably  state  the  inhabitants  of  Boeotia  at  135,000. 
The  soil  of  Boeotia  was  fertile ;  and  its  extent,  computed  at 
about  1080  square  English  miles,  compared  with  a  population 
of  135,000,  would  give  just  125  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Laconia,  probably  the  largest  province  in  Peloponnesus,  is 
said  to  have  once  contained  100  towns.  When  the  Dorians 
conquered  it,  they  selected  Sparta  for  the  place  of  their  own 
residence,  and  permitted  the  rest  of  the  province  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a  mixed  population  composed  of  Dorians  and  other 
strangers,  and  of  the  Achseans  the  original  inhabitants.  At 
their  first  settlement  the  Dorians  appropriated  to  themselves 
a  sixth  part  of  the  soil  of  Laconia  ;  but  by  gradual  encroach- 
ments upon  the  perioeci  they  augmented  this  proportion,  and 
at  the  final  division  of  the  lands  the  Spartans  received  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  territory. 

The  perioeci,  who  were  left  in  possession  of  three-fourths  of 
the  soil  of  Laconia,  held  their  towns  as  vassals  of  the  Spar- 
tans. They  formed  a  part  of  the  military  force,  and  were 
sometimes  placed  in  offices  of  trust.  But  they  might  be 
treated  with  great  oppression,  and  were  ready  to  all  opportu- 
nities to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Although  their  towns  were  in- 
considerable, and  are  compared  by  Isocrates  to  the  demi  of 
Attica,  yet  their  collective  population  appears  to  have  been 
great.  At  the  battle  of  Platsea  in  479  the  perioeci  supplied 
10,000  men.     If  we  assume  this  proportion  to  be  the  same  as 

g  But  not  Platsea.  For  the  popula-  the  total  population  of  Boeotia  was  not 
tion  of  Platmu  at  the  period  of  which  much  diminished  by  the  ruin  of  Pla- 
Thucydides  speaks  would  be  included  tsea ;  for  their  territory  was  occupied 
in  that  of  the  Athenians ;  by  whom  the  and  inhabited  by  the  Thebans  :  Thu- 
Platseans  after  the  destruction  of  their  cyd.  III.  08.  Some  few  Platseans  re- 
city  in  427  were  admitted  into  the  num-  mained,  as  partizans  of  the  Thebans  : 
ber  of  citizens.     But  it  is  probable  that  Thucyd.  ibid. 
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that  which  the  Spartan  force  bore  to  the  whole  number  on 
the  same  occasion,  or  five-eighths  of  the  whole  number  of  citi- 
zens, this  would  give  1 6,000  for  the  males  of  full  age,  and  the 
total  population  of  this  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia 
would  amount  to  about  fi(j,000  persons. 

The  citizens  of  Sparta,  according  to  Aristotle,  were  said  to 
have  once  amounted  to  10,000.  Isocrates  asserts  that  the 
Dorian  conquerors  of  Laconia  did  not  originally  exceed  2000 
in  number.  If  this  account  at  all  approached  the  truth,  there 
was  a  great  increase  between  that  period  and  the  time  of 
Lycurgus.  This  augmentation  was  partly  produced  by  the 
admission  of  strangers,  which  was  practised  during  the  early 
reigns.  The  legislation  of  Lycui'gus  appears  to  have  caused 
a  change  in  this  respect :  and  yet  the  numbers  of  the  citizens 
continued  for  some  ages  with  but  little  diminution.  In  the 
time  of  Lycurgus,  or  at  least  in  the  reign  of  Polydorus,  there 
were  9000  citizens.  In  B,  C.  479  there  were  still  more  than 
8000;  which  would  suppose  the  total  free  population  of  Sparta 
and  its  territory  to  be  about  33,000  persons^.  After  that 
period  their  numbers  declined.  In  B.  C.  369,  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Laconia,  the  total  number  of  Spartans  pro- 
bably did  not  exceed  2000 ;  and  Sparta  in  that  age  is  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon  as  tS>u  oXLyavOpcaiiOTaTcov  noKeutv  ovaa. 
About  45  years  after  that  event,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
they  were  scarcely  1000;  and  80  years  later  than  Aristotle, 
in  the  reign  of  Agis  B.  C.  244,  not  more  than  700  Spartans 
remained.  This  diminution  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ravages 
of  war :  for  this  cause  would  have  operated  in  the  period 
from  Lycurgus  to  the  Persian  war.  Within  that  period,  a 
space  according  to  Thucydides  of  about  330  years,  the  La- 
cedaemonians were  engaged  in  the  two  Messenian  wai's,  and 
in  wars  with  the  Argives  and  Arcadians,  and  sent  forth 
besides  some  colonies ;  and  yet  in  that  time  the  numbers  of 
the  citizens  did  not  much  decline.  The  diminution  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  lands.  The  equal 
division  of  land,  which  had  been  intended  by  the  legislator, 
no  longer  existed  in  pract^'ce.  The  9000  Spartan  allotments 
had  been  gradually  transferred  into  few  hands.     In  the  time 

li  All  the  males  above  the  age  of  20  being  4897  in  20,160,  8031  males  above 
that  age  would  give  33,062  for  tlie  total  free  population. 
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of  Aristotle  near  two-fifths  of  the  soil  belonged  to  women ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Agis  IV  only  one  in  seven  among  the  citi- 
zens was  possessed  of  landed  property.  Nor  had  the  poorer 
citizens  under  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  that  resource 
which  was  open  in  other  states,  of  seeking  a  subsistence  in 
industry ;  being  forbidden  the  occupations  of  manufactures  or 
agriculture.  Nor  was  any  aid  provided  from  the  funds  of  the 
state.  For  the  public  tables,  which  were  ordained  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  could  only  be  frequented  by  those  who  had 
property :  those  who  could  not  contribute  to  the  expense  being 
excluded  from  the  society.  Under  this  state  of  things  it  would 
naturally  happen  that  the  numbers  would  decay. 

The  Helots,  who  formed  the  slave  population  of  the  state, 
were  far  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  free  than  the 
slaves  of  other  Grecian  cities.  The  observation  of  Thucydides 
upon  this  point  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus.  In  Attica  we 
have  seen  that  the  proportion  was  more  than  three  to  one  ; 
but  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war  the  slaves  to  the  free  at  Sparta  were  as  5  or  6  to  1 .  This 
larger  proportion  is  explained,  when  we  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Spartan  slaves.  Two  species  of  slavery  may  be 
discerned  among  the  Greeks.  The  one  consisted  of  domestic 
slaves  acquired  by  purchase.  This  was  the  kind  of  slavery 
which  prevailed  in  Attica,  and  the  numbers  would  vary  in 
different  states  according  to  the  wealth,  the  luxury,  or  com- 
merce of  each  particular  state.  In  the  rich  and  trading  com- 
munities of  Athens  and  Corinth  they  would  be  numerous  ; 
supplying  the  place  of  the  artisans  and  manufacturers  in 
modern  times.  In  poorer  republics,  which  had  little  or  no 
capital,  and  no  foreign  trade,  and  which  subsisted  wholly  by 
agriculture,  the  domestic  slaves  would  be  few.  Thus  in  Locris 
and  Phocis,  while  the  inhabitants  retained  their  original  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  there  were  no  domestic  slaves.  The  other 
species  of  slavery  was  that,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
province  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  and  deprived  of  their 
rights  and  liberties  by  the  conquerors.  Of  this  kind  were 
the  Penestce  in  Thessaly,  and  the  Helots  at  Sparta.  A  body 
of  slaves  of  this  description  would  from  the  nature  of  things 
be  more  numerous  than  the  former  species.  The  number  of 
the  former  would  be  regulated  by  the  wealth  or  wants  of  their 
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masters  ;  the  latter,  remaining  in  the  occupation  of  the  soil, 
which  they  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  their  conquerors, 
might  multiply  to  any  number  that  their  masters  might  be 
able  to  govern. 

The  Helots  were  originally  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Laconian  towns  reduced  to  slaveiy;  but  their  name  was 
afterwards  communicated  to  those  Messenians  who  remained 
in  the  country  after  the  second  Messenian  war.  From  this 
period  they  occupied  the  soil  of  Messenia  and  of  those  parts 
of  Laconia  which  formed  the  territoi*y  of  Sparta.  They  con- 
stituted the  agricultural  population  of  this  region.  The  do- 
mestic slaves  of  the  Spartan  citizens  were  supplied  from  this 
body.  They  were  besides  employed  in  war,  and  often  served 
as  heavy-armed  soldiers.  Sometimes  they  received  their 
freedom  ;  and  these  emancipated  slaves,  under  the  various 
names  of  i^eo8a//a)8eis,  Tpo<^i/xot,  and  other  appellations,  supplied 
the  deficient  numbers  of  the  Spartans  in  their  military  expe- 
ditions. The  Helots  were  often  formidable  to  their  masters  ; 
and  some  of  the  Helots  of  Messenia  in  455  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spartans  and  were  settled 
at  Naupactus.  From  thence  their  descendants,  85  years 
afterwards,  returned  to  inhabit  their  own  country  as  an  inde- 
pendent people'. 

According  to  Herodotus,  35,000  Helots  were  present  at  the 
battle  of  Platsea  in  B.  C.  479.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  pro- 
portion which  Herodotus  himself  supplies  in  the  case  of  the 
Spartan  citizens,  and  to  assume  these  35,000  to  be  |^ths  of 
the  total  male  adult  population,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
total  number  of  male  Helots  of  full  age  would  be  56,000,  the 
total  number  of  persons  231,000,  and  the  proportion  of  slaves 
to  free  persons  at  Sparta  as  7  to  1.  But,  since  the  same 
reasons  would  not  exist  for  sparing  the  Helots  as  for  sparing 
the  other  classes,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  probable  that 
their  whole  military  force  was  drawn  out  on  that  occasion  ; 
and  that  35,000  constituted  all  the  males  of  the  military  age. 
If,  then,  we  compute  that  this  number  composed  all  the  male 
Helots  between  the  ages  of  20  and  GO,  even  by  this  estimate 
the  total  population  of  the  Helots  would  consist  of  170,500 

i  The  new  state  of  3Iessenia  was  composed  not  only  of  Messenians  collected 
from  Naupactus  and  other  quarters,  but  of  iMesseniau  Helots. 
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persons ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  Messenia  may 
bo  calculated  in  this  manner : 

Spartans  8000    citizens =   33,000 

TlepiotKot  If), 000  citizens =    66,000 

Helots      35,000  of  military  age=  1 70,500 

269,500 

This  computation,  which  certainly  cannot  exceed  the  truth, 
will  make  the  Helots  to  the  Spartans  more  than  five  to  one ; 
conformably  with  the  declaration  of  Thucydides,  that  the 
slaves  in  proportion  to  the  free  were  most  numerous  at 
Spartai^.  But,  as  the  number  of  the  Spartan  citizens  pro- 
bably declined  between  the  Persian  v/ar  and  the  age  of  Thucy- 
dides, this  proportion  might  have  become  in  his  time  6  to  1 . 

This  description  would  not  include  the  inhabitants  of  Asine 
and  Methone,  who  were  settled  in  Messenia  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Some  domestic  slaves  may  be  supposed  in  the 
habitations  of  the  lapioiKoi,  and  these  are  not  computed  in 
the  preceding  estimate  :  we  may  thei"efore  conclude  the  total 
population  of  the  two  provinces  to  have  been  full  300,000,  an 
amount  which  would  give  nearly  100  persons  to  the  square 
mile. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  aggregate  population 
did  not  decline  with  the  decay  of  the  Spartan  power.     The 

k  Hume,  Essay  on  the  Populousness  be  the  number  of  citizens  in  all  future 

&c.  p.  446,    pursuing   his   exaggerated  times,  (in  itself  a  considerable    error,) 

representation  of  Athenseus,  by  which  he   makes    this  aggregate   amount  the 

he  computes  the  slaves  of  Attica  to  the  standard  for  computing  the  number  of 

free  as  6  to  1,  reasons  in  this  manner:  slaves.     But  30,000  of  these  were  the 

"  Chios  is  said  to  contain  more  slaves  TrepioiKot,  and  the  inpioiKoi.  had  no  juris- 

"  than  any  Greek  city  except  Sparta,  diction   over  the   Helots.     Tliese  were 

"  Sparta  then  had  more  than  Athens,  the  slaves  of  the  Spartans  alone  ;  and 

"  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  citi-  their  numbers  are  to  be  compared  with 

"  zens.    The  Spartans  were  9000  in  the  the  citizens  of  Sparta.     3  He  supposes 

"  town,  30,000   in  the  country.     The  the  question  to  refer  only  to  Laconia. 

"  male  slaves  therefore  of  full  age  must  But  in  the  age  of  Thucydides  Messenia 

"have  been  more  than  780,000:    the  was  included  ;  the  slaves  of  Sparta  being 

"  whole    number    [780,000  x  4]    more  the  inhabitants  of  Messenia.    And  these 

"  than  3,120,000.     A  number  impos-  two  provinces,  so  far  from  being  a  nar- 

"  sible  to  be  maintained  in  a  narrow  row  territory,  contained  more  than  fths 

"  barren  country,  such  as  Laconia,which  of  the  whole  peninsula. 

"  had  no  trade."     There  are  three  errors  I  do  not  refer  to  the  division  of  Pelo- 

in  this  reasoning.     1  He  assumes  that,  ponnesus  i7ito  provinces,  but  to  its  ea;- 

if  the  slaves  in  Attica  were  as  6  to  1,  tent  of  surface  as  expressed   in   square 

they  must  at  Sparta  have  been  20  to  1,  EngUsh  miles  at  p.  270.     Of  this  the 

because  at  Sparta  the  proportion  was  Lacedaemonians    possessed   3058    parts 

greater  than  at  Athens.     A  conclusion  out  of  7779  ;  which  may  be  called  more 

quite  unwarranted.     2  Having  assumed  than  three-eighths  in  round  numbers, 
the  original  number  of  lots,  39,000,  to 
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deficient  numbers  of  Sparta  itself  would  be  partly  supplied  by 
neodamodes  and  other  classes  of  freedmen.  The  Laconian 
towns  would  probably  improve  with  the  acquisition  of  a 
greater  share  of  liberty ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Messenia  would  be  less  populous  after  the  establishment  of 
independence  than  it  was  during  the  period  of  its  servitude. 

The  Arcadians,  the  largest  of  the  Greek  tribes,  were  di- 
vided into  many  independent  states ;  and  each  of  these  con- 
tained several  inferior  towns  or  villages.  In  the  north  of 
Arcadia  lay  Psophis,  Clitor,  Cynsetha,  Pheneos,  Stymphalus ; 
towards  the  middle  Caphyse,  Orchomenus  ;  on  the  west  were 
Telphussa,  Hergea,  Aliphera,  and  Phigalia ;  in  the  south  the 
Parrhasii,  the  Eutresii,  Msenalus,  ^gytis,  and  perhaps  the 
district  of  Tripolis  ;  on  the  east  Mantinea  and  Tegea. 

Mantinea,  which  adjoined  the  territory  of  the  Argives,  was 
composed  of  four  or  five  hamlets,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  collected  into  one  city.  The  Mantineans  were  deprived 
of  their  walls  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  385,  and  compelled 
to  inhabit  their  villages.  Their  city  was  restored  15  years 
afterwards,  and  Mantinea  continued  to  be  a  leading  city  of 
Arcadia  down  to  the  times  of  the  Achaean  League.  The 
force  of  Mantinea  may  be  collected  from  a  passage  of  Lysias ; 
and  we  may  conclude  that  at  the  period  of  which  he  speaks, 
about  the  year  402,  the  Argives  were  equal  in  number  to  the 
Athenians,  and  that  the  military  population,  or  the  citizens, 
of  Mantinea  were  full  3000.  This  will  give  about  i  3,000  for 
the  free  population  of  the  Mantinean  territory. 

The  Tegeans  lay  between  Mantinea  and  Laconia,  and  were 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Cynuria.  They  were  divided  into 
four  tribes ;  and  in  early  times  had  contended  successfully 
with  Lacedsemon.  At  the  battle  of  Platsea  the  force  of  Tegea 
was  3000  men.  It  was  not  usual  to  send  the  whole  force  of 
a  state  upon  a  distant  march,  and  we  may  probably  estimate 
the  force  of  the  Tegeans  on  this  occasion  as  not  more  than 
three-fourths  of  their  whole  number.  This  would  give  4000 
for  the  military  population  of  Tegea  ;  and,  if  all  the  males 
from  18  to  60  years  of  age  were  4000,  the  total  free  popula- 
tion would  be  17,400.  Tegea  therefore,  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  would  be  more  populous  than  Mantinea  in  the 
time  of  which  Lysias  speaks. 
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Forty  towns  contributed  their  inhabitants  in  B.  C.  37  I  to 
form  the  new  state  of  Megalopohs  ;  which  was  founded  near 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  and  had  a  territory  assigned  to  it 
more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  Arcadian  state,  ex- 
tending southwards  to  Laconia,  and  northwards  for  about  23 
Enghsh  miles  from  the  city  into  the  middle  of  the  province. 
The  new  city  itself  was  fifty  stadia  in  circuit ;  and  the  terri- 
tory in  B.  C.  318  contained  15,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  total  population  therefore  was  about  G5,\20,  and, 
if  we  calculate  the  slaves  and  strangers  at  half  the  whole 
amount,  Megalopolis  would  contain  at  that  time  about  7500 
citizens.  The  Arcadian  assembly  of  ten  thousand  held  its 
meetings  at  Megalopolis ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Council  of  the  nation  would  naturally  draw  together  a  con- 
siderable number  of  residents. 

We  may  conjecture  the  probable  number  of  Arcadian  citi- 
zens by  comparing  the  other  states  with  Tegea  or  Mantinea. 
Orchomenus  sent  1200  men  to  the  battle  of  Plateea.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  Orchomenus  had  at  least  1600  men  of  the 
military  age,  or  more  than  half  the  number  of  Mantinea. 
But  as  some  states  were  less  than  Orchomenus,  we  may  take 
a  lower  proportion  as  the  average  population  of  each.  If  we 
assume  that  the  16  states  including  Orchomenus  contained 
one  with  another  two-fifths  of  the  number  of  citizens  which 
Lysias  ascribed  to  Mantinea,  we  shall  obtain  1200  for  the 
average  proportion.  This  will  give  an  aggregate  of  26,200 
for  the  free  male  population,  and  the  males  above  the  age  of 
20  being  4897  in  20,160  persons,  the  total  free  population 
would  consist  of  107,850  persons.  And  if  we  assume  the 
slaves  in  all  Arcadia  to  be  only  half  the  number  of  the  free, 
or  53,900,  we  obtain  161,750  for  the  total  number  of  inhabit- 
ants; about  95  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

AcHAiA  had  originally  twelve  divisions  or  districts,  each 
containing  7  or  8  hamlets.  Although  the  Achaeans  had  en- 
joyed a  greater  share  of  tranquillity  than  many  other  states 
of  Greece,  yet  they  seem  to  have  somewhat  declined  in  popu- 
lation. The  twelve  states  continued  from  their  first  settle- 
ment down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Between  Herodotus 
and  the  rise  of  the  Achaean  League  two  had  disappeared,  and 
the  states  of  Achaia  were  reduced  to  ten.     And  at  the  esta- 
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blishment  of  the  League  the  force  of  the  Aehseans  was  so 
inconsiderable,  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  collective 
population  of  all  the  ten  states  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  single  city.  But  they  inhabited  a  narrow 
territory;  probably  not  exceeding  an  area  of  651  square 
EngHsh  miles'.  Perhaps  we  may  assume  that  the  twelve 
states  contained  collectively  10,000  citizens.  This  will  give 
about  41,200  for  the  total  free  population.  Admitting  half 
that  number  of  slaves,  we  obtain  61,800  persons  for  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants,  or  nearly  95  persons  to  the  square 
mile. 

The  adjoining  state  of  Sicyon  was  more  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent.  The  Sicyonians  had  3000  hoplitm  at 
Platsea.  These  at  least  were  citizens.  Their  light-armed 
troops  were  equal  in  number.  But,  as  the  Sicyonians  pos- 
sessed a  race  of  slaves  of  the  class  of  vassals,  like  the  Helots 
or  Penestce,  these  probably  served  as  light-armed  troops.  At 
the  same  time  the  Sicyonians  had  a  naval  force  at  Mycale. 
They  had  1 2  ships  at  Artemisium  ;  and  these  were  augmented 
to  15  at  Salamis.  Their  number  at  Mycale  is  not  expressed. 
But  if  they  had  ten,  the  crews  would  scarcely  be  less  than 
2000  men.  The  Sicyonians  then  would  have  about  8000  men 
on  service  at  the  same  time.  But  if  we  estimate  these  at 
three-fourths  of  their  whole  mihtary  population,  including 
slaves,  then  10,630  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  will 
give  46,164  for  the  aggregate  population  of  Sicyon  and  its 
territory  at  the  period  of  the  Persian  war. 

Phlius  in  the  age  of  Xenophon  contained  more  than  5000 
citizens  ;  consequently  more  than  20,600  free  inhabitants. 
Add  half  the  number  of  slaves,  and  the  total  population  of 
Phlius  will  be  31,000.  The  collective  population  of  these 
states  will  be  near  139,000'",  upon  an  area  of  783  square 
English  miles,  or  178  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

The  circumstances  of  Corinth  were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  agricultural  comnmnities  of  Arcadia  or  Achaia. 
Corinth,  like  Athens,  subsisted  by  commerce.     The  Corinth- 


1  Achaia  Sicyon  and  Phlius  contained         "^  Achaia 01,800 

collectively  783    square  English  miles.  Sicyon 40, 16'0 

Of  these   132  might  belong  to  Sicyon  Phlius 31,000 

and  Phlius,  and  651  to  Achaia.  ,  „„  g^„ 
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ians,  deriving  a  great  capital  from  commerce,  and  possessing 
a  naval  force,  were  consequently  enabled  to  import  supplies  of 
corn  from  foreign  countries.  Hence  they  maintained  a  great 
population  upon  a  narrow  extent  of  soil.  The  surface  of  the 
territory  of  Corinth  did  not  exceed  248  square  English  miles"  ; 
the  soil  was  not  fertile ;  and  yet  the  total  population  of  the 
Corinthian  state  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  100,000 
persons.  The  Corinthians  had  5000  heavy-armed  and  as 
many  light-armed  soldiers  at  Platsea,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
naval  force  at  Mycale,  where  their  services  were  conspicuous. 
The  rowers  in  the  triremes  might  be  partly  composed  of 
slaves  ;  the  5000  light-armed  troops  might  possibly  be  slaves. 
But  the  5000  hoplitcE  were  citizens,  or  at  least  freemen  ;  and 
a  considerable  number  of  these  must  also  have  been  required 
at  Mycale  If  we  assume  only  2000  for  that  service,  it  will 
appear,  without  computing  the  light-armed  troops  at  all,  that 
7000  men  exclusive  of  the  slaves  were  employed.  Taking 
these  at  three-fourths  of  the  whole  military  population,  we 
obtain  9300  as  the  free  male  inhabitants  between  the  ages  of 
1 8  and  60,  and  about  44,000  persons  as  the  total  number  of 
free  inhabitants.  To  these  are  to  be  added  60,000  slaves  : 
for  a  passage  of  Athenseus,  when  corrected,  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Corinthians  possessed  this  number.  The  city 
of  Corinth  was  forty  stadia  in  circumference,  extending  in  a 
square  form  to  the  north  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  which  over- 
looked and  defended  it  on  the  south.  But  the  mountain 
itself  was  enclosed  within  a  wall,  and  the  whole  circuit,  in- 
cluding the  Acrocorinthus,  was  about  85  stadia.  We  may 
conjecture  that  this  space  enclosed  a  population  of  from 
70,000  to  80,000,  and  that  the  remaining  20,000  or  30,000 
were  distributed  through  the  country.  Comparing  the  extent 
of  Athens  and  of  Thebes,  which  were  circular,  and  therefore 
contained  the  largest  space  within  the  given  limits,  we  may 
assign  to  Corinth  itself  full  50,000  inhabitants.  The  space 
enclosed  by  the   wall   surrounding  the  Acrocorinthus  might 

u  The  distances  from  Corinth  to  its  Isthmus  towards  Tl/f^ara  12  miles.  And 

frontiers,   measured  in   direct   distance  Corinth  was  only  8^  miles  from  Cleonae, 

from  the  city,  in  English  miles  are  nearly  which  stood  beyond  the  frontier,  towards 

these  :  To  the  river  Nemea,  which  di-  Argos.     The  surface  contained  within 

vided  Corinthia  from  the  lands  of  Sicyon  these   limits,    calculated   upon   Arrow- 

and  Phlius  7^  miles.     In  the  direction  smith's  map,  gives  an  area  of  248  Eng- 

of  Ep'tdaurns  13^  miles.     Beyond  the  lish  square  miles. 
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contain  half  that  number.  Corinth  probably  did  not  much 
decline  in  numbers  for  a  considerable  period  ;  and  100,000 
persons,  or  near  that  number,  may  be  taken  as  the  population 
of  this  state  from  the  Persian  war  to  the  death  of  Alexander. 

The  territory  of  Argos  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Ar- 
cadia. It  extended  from  north  to  south,  from  the  borders  of 
Corinthia  near  Cleonse  to  the  borders  of  Cynuria,  in  direct 
distance  about  24  English  miles.  Lessa  was  the  boundary 
towards  Epidaurus ;  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  on  the 
west  to  Lessa  on  the  east  the  direct  distance  was  near  28 
English  miles.  From  Lessa  the  frontier  ran  southwards  be- 
tween Asine  and  Troezen,  and  met  the  Argolic  bay  four  or 
five  miles  below  Asine.  These  limits  give  about  524  square 
English  miles  for  the  territory  of  Argos.  Within  this  space 
the  authority  of  the  Argives  was  supreme.  They  had  gra- 
dually expelled  or  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
within  this  district,  some  of  whom  remained  in  the  country 
with  the  name  o^ perioeci. 

This  state,  the  most  powerful  in  Peloponnesus  next  to  La- 
cedsemon,  equalled  Athens  in  the  number  of  its  citizens.  We 
collect  this  from  a  remark  of  Lysias.  That  remark  appears 
to  have  been  made  about  B.  0.  402,  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Thirty,  before  the  Athenians  had  recovered  their  num- 
bers after  their  recent  losses,  and  we  must  compute  their 
citizens  at  a  reduced  amount".  We  may  estimate,  however, 
the  Argive  citizens  to  have  been  at  least  lfi,000  at  the  period 
of  which  Lysias  speaks.  This  number  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  force  of  Argos  as  it  was  displayed  in  the  war  with  Lace- 
diemon  in  the  reign  of  Cleomenes,  about  a  century  before.  In 
that  war  the  loss  of  the  Argives  amounted  to  6000  men ;  and 

"  The  oration  was  composed  upon  the  Dionysius  p.  526  that,  if  the  measure 

return  of  the  people  from  Piraeus  [B.C.  had  been  adopted,  nearly  5000  citizens 

403],  upon  the  occasion  of  a  proposal  would  have  been  disfranchised.  But  the 

to   limit  the  right  of  voting  to  those  proportion   of  these  to  the  rest  must 

who   possessed   landed  property.      The  have  been  great.    Aristotle  Rep.  V.  2,  8 

numbers  of  the  citizens,  which  had  risen  remarks  that  in  this  war  the  proportion 

to  20,000  during  some  periods  of  the  of  the  better  class  to  the  others  became 

war,  had  been  reduced.     At  ^Egospo-  diminished.    In  B.C.  322  those  citizens 

tami   out  of  180   ships    only  9  or   12  who  were  not  worth  2000  rfracAmts  were 

escaped.       Isocrates    rhetorically   pug-  12  to  9.    We  may  conjecture  then,  that 

ments   the   loss   to   200.      But  of  the  those  who  had  no  landed  property  in 

crews   of  these  168   or  170   ships    the  B.  C.  402  would  be  near  a  third  of  the 

Athenian    citizens  were  put  to  death,  whole  number.   This  would  suppose  the 

^fischines  affirms  that  the  Thirty  put  to  citizens  at  this  period  reduced  to  15.000 

death  1500  citizens.     It  appears  from  or  16,000. 
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yet  the  state,  though  weakened,  was  not  overwhehned  by  that 
calamity.  Lysias  moreover  is  confirmed  by  Xenophon,  who 
records  that  the  Argives  in  B.  C.  394  sent  70OO  hopUtce  to  the 
battle  of  Corinth.  This  amount,  compared  with  the  contin- 
gents of  Athens  and  Boeotia  on  the  same  occasion,  renders  it 
probable  that  Ai-gos  might  contain  1G,000  citizens.  But 
1 6', 000  citizens  will  give  a  total  free  population  of  66,000.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  the  slaves,  the  inhabitants  of  Cleonce^ 
and  the  periceci  who  were  distributed  through  the  country. 
The  Argives  possessed  a  body  of  slaves  of  the  intermediate 
class  between  domestic  slaves  and  freemen,  perhaps  conquered 
inhabitants  of  the  country  reduced  to  servitude.  As  this  class 
of  slaves  was  often  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  free 
than  others,  we  may  compute  the  slaves,  together  with  the 
periceci  and  the  Cleonseans,  as  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  Argives  themselves ;  and  the  aggregate  population 
will  be  110,000  persons  for  Argos  and  its  territory;  nearly 
210  to  the  square  mile. 

Epidaurus  Troezen  and  Hermione,  with  the  little  state  of 
Halite,  inhabited  a  territory  somewhat  less  than  the  domain 
of  Argos  P.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  the  force  of  Epi- 
daurus and  Troezen  appears  to  have  been  nearly  equal.  The 
Troezenians  sent  1000  hoplitce  to  Platsea  and  five  ships  to  Sa- 
lamis,  and  their  services  at  Mycale  are  noticed.  Epidaurus 
sent  only  800  lioplitce^  but  then  the  Epidaurians  had  10  ships 
at  Salamis.  Their  light-armed  troops  were  probably  composed 
of  citizens q.  Adding  these,  and  computing  that  only  one- 
fourth  remained  at  home,  we  may  estimate  each  of  these 
states  at  near  3500  citizens.  Hermione  was  less.  This  state 
supplied  only  300  lioplltce  and  three  ships,  about  a  third  of  the 
force  of  Epidaurus ;  and  we  may  compute  that  Hermione  had 

P  The  province  of  Argolis  contained  light   troops    which    served   at   Platsea 

collectively  about  1307  square  English  were  nothing  more  than  armed  slaves. 

miles.     See  p.  270.     This  area  may  be  This  appears  very  doubtful.   The  Helots 

thus  distributed  :  were  slaves  of  a  peculiar  class,  and  it  is 

Square  miles.  admitted  that   these    on    all    occasions 

Corinth 248  ^ore  arms  with  their  masters.    The  Pe- 

■^^ffos 524  nestcB  of  Thessaly,  being  slaves  of  tlie 

Cynuria 60  same  class,  might  do  the  same.     But  it 

Epidaurus,    Troezen,  1  ^^,  jg  ^^^  probable  that  the  ordinary  do- 

Hermione,  Halia.' .  ■  •  J  mestic  slaves,  who  abounded  in  every 

Grecian    state,   and  were   acquired   by 

I0O7  purchase,    composed    the    light-armed 

1  Some  have  imagined   that  all  the  troops  of  the  Grecian  armies. 

u 
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1000  citizens.  The  little  state  of  Halice,  which  was  situated 
near  Hermione  and  Troezen,  was  independent  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  Perhaps  it  was  equal  in  that  age 
to  Hermione.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  four  states 
contained  collectively  at  least  8500  citizens.  This  amount  did 
not  diminish  in  the  subsequent  period.  For  in  B.  C.  394  Epi- 
daurus,  Troezen,  Hemnione,  and  Halite  supplied  3000  hoplitcB  at 
the  battle  of  Corinth.  Comparing  this  amount  with  the  con- 
tingents of  the  other  states,  we  may  conclude  it  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  number  of  citizens.  If  these  states 
had  S500  citizens,  they  would  have  a  total  free  population  of 
35,000;  and  half  that  number  of  slaves  would  give  52,500  for 
the  total  number,  of  inhabitants ;  a  proportion  of  100  persons 
to  the  square  mile. 

Elis  was  inhabited  by  the  Eleans  in  the  north,  the  Tri- 
phylians  in  the  south,  and  the  Pisatse  in  the  middle  of  the 
country.  The  Eleans  had  subjected  the  other  two,  and  go- 
verned them  under  the  name  of  irepLOLKibas  -n-dXets.  The  Eleans 
themselves  were  not  collected  into  a  city  till  after  the  Persian 
war.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  enjoyed  the  privilege 
during  many  ages  of  an  exemption  from  the  ravages  of  war ; 
and  the  Olympic  festival  occasioned  a  resort  to  Elis  once  in 
four  years  of  a  vast  multitude  of  strangers,  whose  expenditure 
must  have  brought  a  great  accession  of  wealth  into  the  pro- 
vince. These  advantages,  together  with  that  of  a  fertile  soil, 
contributed  to  make  Elis  rich  and  populous  beyond  any  other 
province  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  populousness  of  this  province  is  confirmed  by  the  num- 
ber of  towns  which  it  contained.  We  have  no  means  of  com- 
puting its  inhabitants  from  its  military  population,  because, 
from  the  habits  of  this  state,  the  military  strength  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  fully  displayed  in  any  Elean  force  recorded  by 
historians.  But  Polybius  attests  that  Elis  was  more  populous 
than  any  other  district  of  Peloponnesus,  and  we  may  form  a 
conjecture  of  the  probable  number  of  inhabitants  by  compar- 
ing it  with  other  provinces. 

The  rate  of  population  in  Corinthia  appeared  to  be  404 
persons  to  the  square  mile ;  in  the  territories  of  Argos,  210; 
and  in  the  whole  of  Argolis,  201.  If  we  take  the  lowest  of 
these  three  amounts  as  the  proportion  of  Elis,  and  assume  200 
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persons  to  the  square  mile,  we  obtain  1 86,000  for  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  as  from  the  wealth  of  Elis  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  slaves  would  be  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the  free, 
this  amount  would  give  93,000  free  persons  and  as  many 
slaves.  But  in  93,000  free  inhabitants  the  males  above  the 
age  of  20,  on  the  proportion  formerly  shewn,  of  4897  in  20,160, 
would  be  about  22,570.  This  number,  22,570,  will  conse- 
quently represent  the  citizens,  or  the  free  male  adults,  in  Elis 
itself  and  in  the  several  towns  of  Triphyha  and  Pisatis. 

The  preceding  enquiry  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
states  of  Peloponnesus  collectively  contained  128,000  citizens, 
near  528,000  free  inhabitants,  and  a  total  population  of  nearly 
1,050,000  persons.  These  numbers  of  course  are  only  assumed 
as  probabilities ;  but  I  believe  that  they  are  within  the  truth, 
and  that  the  real  numbers  exceeded  the  amounts  here  given 
rather  than  fell  below  them''. 


r  The  numbers  will  be  these,   upon  the  proportion  of  4897  citizens  or  free 
male  adults  in  20,160  free  persons. 

Total  popu- 
lation. 


Laconia  and  Messenia  . 

Arcadia 

Achaia 

Sicyon 

Phlius 

Corinth 

Argos 

Epidaurus,  &c 

Elis 


Citizens. 

Free  in- 
habitants. 

24,044 

98,985 

26,198 

107,856 

10,004 

41,186 

6,003 

24,716 

5,004 

20,603 

9,803 

40,360 

16,013 

65,923 

8,520 

35,078 

22,575 

92,937 

128,164 

527,644 

300,000 

161,750 

61,800 

46,160 

31,000 

100,360 

110,000 

52,500 

186,000 

1,049,570 


It  is  to  be  observed,  1  Laconia  and 
Messenia,  after  the  independence  of  the 
latter,  probably  contained  more  free  in- 
habitants than  the  amount  here  given. 
The  inhabitants  of  Methone  and  of 
Asine  ar*  included  in  the  total  popula- 
tion, but  I  have  not  attempted  to  com- 
pute them  in  the  first  and  second  co- 
lumns. 2  At  Sicyon,  aU  the  males  from 
18  to  60  being  taken  at  10,634,  all  the 
males  (including  slaves)  above  the  age 
of  twenty  would  be  11,214,  and,  the  ci- 
tizens being  taken  at  6000,  the  free  po- 
pulation wiU  be  little  more  than  the 
slaves,  or  only  in  the  proportion  of  24 
to  21.  Perhaps  the  citizens  are  rated 
too  low.  3  The  free  military  popula- 
tion of  Corinth  being  9300,  the  males 
above  the  age  of  twenty  will  be  9803. 


This  number  includes  the  /ueVoiKoi.  4 
The  numbers  assigned  in  the  two  first 
columns  to  Argos  do  not  include  the 
irepioiKoi  or  the  Cleonceans;  these  are 
comprehended  in  the  total  population. 
On  the  area  of  Peloponnesus,  1,049,570 
inhabitants  would  give  135  persons, 
nearly,  to  each  square  mile. 

We  may  form  a  rough  and  general 
estimate  of  the  total  population  of 
Greece  in  this  manner.  If  we  assume 
the  population  collectively  taken  of 
Acarnania,  JEtolia,  Phocis,  Doris,  Lo- 
cris,  of  Euhcea  and  the  islands,  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  Laconia,  and  the  slaves  at 
half  the  number  of  the  free ;  and  if 
again  we  assume  the  population  of 
Thessaly  and  tlie  adjacent  districts  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  Elis,  and  the  slaves 
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The  evils  of  the  pohtical  system  among  the  ancient  re- 
publics have  been  forcibly  urged  by  some  writers.  Those 
evils  are  not  to  be  denied.  And  yet  the  people  continued  to 
exist,  and  even  to  flourish,  under  all  their  disadvantages.  We 
collect  from  Polybius  that  the  population  of  Peloponnesus 
had  not  much,  if  at  all,  declined  in  the  days  of  the  Achaean 
League,  and  during  the  continuance  of  Grecian  independence. 
The  period  from  Pericles  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  about  120 
years,  was  filled  with  incessant  and  complicated  wars,  under- 
taken partly  to  put  down  a  formidable  rival,  partly  for  con- 
quest, partly  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  against  some 
preponderating  state.  In  this  period  occurred  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  Corinthian,  the  two  Theban  wars  of  17  years 
continuance,  the  war  of  the  allies,  the  Phocian  war,  the  wars 
with  Philip.  Athens  moreover  was  exposed  to  the  incon- 
veniences of  an  ill-balanced  democracy.  And  yet,  instead  of 
sinking  under  this  pressure,  this  republic  in  the  days  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus  is  found  with  as  large  a  population,  and  a 
trade  as  extensive,  as  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Pericles. 
But  if  we  carry  our  views  downward  to  a  later  period,  and 
survey  the  condition  of  Greece  under  the  Roman  empire,  what 


equal  to  the  free;  and  if  we  take  a 
larger  proportion  of  inhabitants  for  3Ie- 
gara  and  Corcyra  (for  Megara  at  the 
battle  of  Platsea  had  3000  6iv\lTai  and 


3000  \l/i\ol,  and  Corcyra  in  B.C.  435 
had  a  fleet  of  1 20  triremes),  we  shall 
obtain  the  following  numbers  : 


Phocis,  &c.       6557  x  100 
Thessaly,  &c.  5674  x  200 
Megaris\    ,      . 
Corcyra  f  ^    ■' ' 

Pelopormesus 

Attica 

Bceotia 


According  to  Justin  IX.  5  the  contin- 
gents of  troops  to  be  supplied  to  Philip 
from  all  the  states  of  Greece  (except 
Lacedsemon)  amounted  to  215,000  men. 
Allowing  18,000  for  the  free  male  adult 
population  of  all  Laconia  in  B.C.  336, 
we  have  about  424,000  for  the  citizens, 
or  rather  the  free  male  inhabitants  above 
the  age  of  twenty  (since  I  have  included 
the  Athenian  ^eroi/coi),  in  all  the  rest  of 


Citizens. 

106,180 
137,880 

18,000 

Total  inhab. 

655,700 
1,134,800 

150,000 

262,060 

128,164 

31,000 

21,000 

1,940,500 

1,049,570 

527,660 

135,000 

442,224 

3,652,730 

Greece ;  so  that  this  contingent,  2 1 5,000, 
would  be  equal  to  something  more  than 
half  the  number  of  the  citizens. 

Again,  in  B.C.  324  the  exiles  amounted 
to  more  than  20,000.  We  are  not  in- 
formed from  what  states  these  were 
exiles;  but  if  from  all  the  pro-\dnces 
here  computed,  they  would  amount  to 
1  in  22  as  compared  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  free  male  adults. 
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do  we  find  to  be  the  aspect  of  things  ?  The  turbulence  of  the 
old  times  has  now  ceased.  Are  the  provinces,  therefore,  of 
Greece  populous  and  flourishing?  We  may  gather  from  Strabo, 
Dio,  Pausanias,  and  other  writers,  some  brief  but  emphatic 
hints  of  the  actual  condition  of  this  celebrated  people. 

Euboea,  which  contained  in  378  more  than  70  states,  and 
which  sent  3000  lioplitce  to  the  battle  of  Corinth,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dio.  "  The  space  before  the  gates  is  wholly  Avild 
"  and  horribly  disgraceful,  as  in  the  pi-ofoundest  solitude,  not 
"  resembling  the  suburb  of  a  city.  Within  the  walls  the 
"  greater  part  of  the  space  is  sown  with  corn  or  converted 
"  into  pasture.""  He  is  describing  the  chief  town  of  the 
island  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  or  of  Trajan.  Of  Boeotia 
Strabo  remarks,  that  "Thebes  scarcely  retains  the  form  of  a 
"  tolerable  village;  and  the  other  cities  are  analogous  to  this, 
"  except  Tanagra  and  Thespise,  for  these  hold  together  tolera- 
"  bly  in  comparison  with  Thebes."  "  Thespise  and  Tanagra," 
he  observes  in  another  place,  "  alone  subsist.  Of  the  others 
'^  the  ruins  and  the  names  alone  remain."  Thebes  in  the  time 
of  Dio  still  continued  desolate.  Thessaly  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
was  "  desolate,"  Arcadia  "  depopulated."  The  desolation  of 
Arcadia  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  strongly  marked  by 
Strabo.  "  ^Megalopolis,"  he  observes,  "is  in  the  state  de- 
''  scribed  by  the  comic  poet ;  The  great  city  is  a  great  soli- 
"  tude?''  To  the  same  purpose  Pausanias  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines :  "  Megalopolis  has  been  deprived  of  all  her  orna- 
"  ments  and  ancient  opulence." 

Laconia  was  favoured  by  Augustus,  who  erected  24  towns 
into  an  independent  community,  and  yet  Strabo  found  only 
30  towns  in  all  Laconia.  Acarnania  and  ^tolia  were  not 
very  prosperous.  "  Augustus,"  says  Strabo,  "  seeing  the  cities 
"  of  Acarnania  utterly  deserted,  collected  the  people  into  one 
"  town,  which  he  named  Nicopolis.  The  desolate  condition,"  he 
adds,  "  of  ^tolia  and  Acarnania  is  favourable  to  the  breed- 
"  ing  of  horses  not  less  than  that  of  Thessaly." 

Diodorus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  mentions  generally  the 
solitude  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  But  Plutarch  a  century  and 
a  half  later  sufficiently  paints  the  general  depopulation  of  all 
Greece  in  a  single  remark.  "  Of  that  common  scarcity  of  men 
"  which   the  former   seditions   and  wars   had   produced,  the 
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"  largest  share  has  fallen  upon  Greece ;  and  at  this  time  the 
"  whole  of  Greece  could  scarcely  supply  3000  hoplitce,  the 
"  number  which  the  single  city  of  Megara  sent  to  Platsea." 
It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  wars  of  which  Plutarch 
speaks  wore  Roman  wars,  and  not  wars  carried  on  in  the 
times  of  Grecian  independence.  But  we  may  hesitate  in 
ascribing  this  decay  to  the  operation  of  war  at  all.  For  from 
the  close  of  the  civil  war  B.C.  30  to  the  time  of  Trajan  (when 
Plutarch  flourished),  a  space  of  130  years,  Greece  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  profound  peace.  The  civil  wars,  which 
lasted  more  than  20  years,  might  have  originally  wasted  the 
country,  but  very  different  causes  must  have  operated  to 
keep  it  desolate  during  so  long  a  period  of  tranquillity. 
Polybius,  writing  after  the  extinction  of  Grecian  independ- 
ence, remarks  the  decay  of  population,  and  ascribes  it  to 
other  causes  than  either  war  or  pestilence. 


\ 
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JL  HE  third  division  commences  at  the  last  year  of  01.  124, 
and  the  Tables  contain  the  annals  of  293  years  and  three  or 
four  months,  from  the  entrance  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  280,  to  the  death  of  Augustus  in  August  of 
the  second  year  of  the  198th  Olympiad.  In  the  124th  Olym- 
piad the  Achaean  League  began,  and  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus  was  founded.  After  the  death  of  Seleucus  at  the  close  of 
that  Olympiad,  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  Pontus  and  Cappa- 
docia  acquii-ed  independence.  These  four  kingdoms  of  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  the  dynasties  which  ruled  in  Syria 
and  in  Egypt,  are  described  in  this  third  part  of  the  Fasti 
Hellenici. 

The  complete  .series  of  Athenian  archons  terminates  at  the 
year  292.  Three  archons  who  belong  to  01.  125  are  preserved 
to  us.  But  between  that  Olympiad  and  the  death  oi  Augustus 
only  five  archons  remain.  The  Tables  however  of  this  third 
period  exhibit  the  Eoman  consuls,  and  the  Achsean  ^Etolian 
and  Thessalian  prsetors. 

The  literature  of  this  period  includes  the  successions 
in  the  four  schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens,  and  the  critics, 
grammarians,  poets,  and  historians,  who  flourished  within  it 
at  Alexandria  and  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  or  in  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  West  and  at  Rome.  The  Roman  writers 
of  the  best  times  come  within  this  period,  and  these  authors 
and  their  works  are  recorded  in  the  tables. 
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280 


U.  C.  Varr.  474  01.  125  P.  Lcevinus  Ti.  Coruncanius  coss. 

Pyrrhus  repulses  the  consul  Lsevinus. 

Duris  the  historian  and  his  brother  Lynceus,  a  grammarian, 
disciples  of  Theophrastus,  flourished.  Cineas  the  orator  ac- 
companied Pyrrhus  into  Italy.  He  had  been  the  disciple  of 
Demosthenes.  Aristarchus  of  Samos  made  observations  in  the 
year  280.  Sotades  of  Maronea,  the  poet,  flourished.  His  acts 
are  marked  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Lysima- 
chus,  within  B.C  285 — 281.  He  was  afterwards  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Philadelphus. 

Gorgias  archon  at  Athens. 


2/9 


475  P.  Sulpicius  Saherrio  P.  Decius  Mus.  The  war  with 
Pyrrhus  continues  with  doubtful  event. 

In  the  beginning  of  279,  the  close  of  U.  C.  Varr.  474,  Cn. 
Domitius  the  first  plebeian  censor  found  the  number  of  Roman 
citizens  to  be  2/8,222. 

Tiraon  Phhasius  the  disciple  of  Stilpo  and  of  Pyrrho  flou- 
rished in  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  and  lived  to  near  90.  He 
taught  Aratus. 

Berosus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  wrote  before  Ma- 
netho,  and  dedicated  to  Antiochus,  perhaps  about  280,  42  or 
43  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 

Anaxicrates  archon  at  Athens. 


278 


470  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  II  Q.  Mmilius  Papns  II. 
Pyrrhus  quitted  Italy  at  the  end  of  summer  278. 
Homerus   Sositheus  Philiscus  flourished.      Sosiphanes    and 
Dionysides  tragic  poets  flourished. 
Democles  archon. 


277 


276 


477  P-  Corn.  Rufinus  II  C.  Jun.  Brutus  Bubulcus  II. 

Metrodorus  the  Epicurean  died  set.  53. 

Colotes  and  Idomeneus  were  disciples  of  Epicurus. 

4/8  01.  126  Q.Fabius  Gurges  II  C.  Genucius  Clepsina  coss. 


275 


274 


273 


479  M'  Curiiis  Dentatus  II  L.  Corn.  Lentulus.  Pyrrhus  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  the  spring,  and  encountered  Curius  Dentatus 
the  consul.      Hiero  pn^tor  of  Syracuse. 

Birth  of  Eratosthenes. 


480  M'  Curius  Dentatus  III  Ser.  Corn.  Merenda.     Pyrrhus 
quits  Italy,  6  years  after  his  first  arrival  in  the  spring  of  280. 
Birth  of  Euphorion. 


481  C.  Fab.  Dorso  Licinus  C.  Claudius  Canina  II.  Embassy 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  Rome.  The  colonies  Posidonia 
and  Cosa  founded. 

Death  of  Polemo. 


OLYMP.   135 — 198. 
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272 


271 


270 


482  01.  127  L.  Papirius  Cursor  II  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 
Death  of  Pyrrhus.     War  vvith  Tarentum. 

Aratus  flourished.     Theocritus  was  contemporary. 


483  C.  Quintius  Claudius  L.  Genucius  Clepsina. 
A  Campanian  legion,  which  had  occupied  Rhegium,  is  cap- 
tured.   All  the  offenders  are  put  to  death.    Pytharatus  archon. 
Zenodotus  of  Ephesus  flourished.    Birth  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon. 


484  C.  Genucius  Clepsina  Cn.  Corn.  Blasio.      Hiero  becomes 
king  of  Syracuse. 

Death  of  Epicurus  set.  72.     Lyco  succeeds  Strato. 


269 


485  Q.  Ogulnius  Gallus  C.  Fabiiis  Pictor.    War  with  the  Pi- 
centes.     Silver  money  first  used  at  Rome. 

Antasroras  flourished  with  Aratus  at  the  court  of  Antigonus. 


268 


486  01.  128  P.  Sempronius  Sophns  Ap.  Claudius  Ru/us.  The 
conquest  of  the  Picene  district  is  completed.  The  colonies 
Ariminum  and  Beneventum  are  founded. 

Manetho  was  already  known  in  the  reign  of  Soter  :  but  his 
^gyptiaca  were  composed  after  the  work  of  Berosus,  in  the 
reign  of  Philadelphus. 


267  j      487  M.  Atilius  Regulus  L.  Julius  Libo. 
I  Brundusians  conquered. 


The  Sallentines  and 


266 


488  A''.  Fabius  Pictor  D.  Junius  Per  a  coss. 


265        489  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  III  L.  MamiUus  Vitulus. 

I      End  of  the  History  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.     Timaeus 
finished  at  the  same  period. 


264 


263 


262 


490  01.  1 29  Ap.  Claudius  Caudex  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  First 
Punic  war.     Gladiators  are  first  exhibited. 

Diognetus  archon. 

The  Parian  Marble  ended  with  this  date.  The  History  of 
Timseus  ends,  where  the  Preparation  of  Polybius  begins.  Ti- 
maeus was  banished  from  Sicily  by  Agathocles,  and  passed  his 
exile  at  Athens,  where  he  had  lived  50  years  when  he  wrote 
his  34th  book.      He  lived  to  the  age  of  96  years. 


491  M'  Valerius  Maximus  M'  Otacilius  Crassus.  Hiero  makes 
peace  with  the  Romans. 

Death  of  Zeno.  Cleanthes  succeeds  him.  Dionysius  of 
Heraclea,  or  Metathemenus,  who  in  his  old  age  deserted  the 
sect  of  Zeno,  probably  survived  him. 


4U2  L.  Postumius  Megellus  Q.  MamiUus  Vitulus.  The  two 
consuls  besiege  Agrigentum  for  about  /  months.  The  city  sur- 
renders about  December.     Birth  of  Antigonus  Doson. 

Death  of  Philemon  the  comic  poet  set.  97-  Timosthenes  of 
Rhodes  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Philadelphus. 
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493  L.  Valerius  Fiaccus  T.  Otacilius  Crassus  coss. 


260 


259 


258 

257 
256 


255 


494  Ol.  130  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Asina  C.  Duilius.  The  Romans 
first  prepare  a  fleet.     Duilius  gains  a  naval  victory. 
Persaeus  the  disciple  of  Zeno  flourished. 


495  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  C.  Aquillius  Florus.  Scipio  invades 
Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

(Death  of  Zeno,  according  to  Laertius.) 

Lycophron  completed  the  Alexandra  after  the  first  naval 
victories  of  the  Romans.  He  probably  flourished  B.  C.  280 — 
250  in  a  period  of  30  years. 


496  A.  AtiJius  Calatinus  C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus. 

Erasistratus  the  physician  is  still  living  according  to  Euse- 
bius.  He  was  already  in  reputation  at  least  40  years  before 
this  period. 


497  C.  Atilius  Regulus  Cn.  Corn.  Blasio  II  coss. 


498  Ol.  131  L.  Manlius  Vulso  Longus  Q.  Ccedicius.  In  Cce- 
dicii  locum  suffectiis  M.  Atilius  Regulus  II. 

The  consuls  carry  on  the  war  in  Africa.  Regulus  remains 
in  Africa. 

Callimachus  flourished.  He  was  heard  by  Aristophanes  the 
grammarian,  and  might  live  to  B.  C.  230.  Eratosthenes  was 
also  the  disciple  of  Callimachus. 


499  Ser.  Fulvius  Pcetinus  Nobilior  M.  ^milius  Paullus.  De- 
feat and  capture  of  Regulus.  The  consuls  after  gaining  a  naval 
victory  lose  their  fleet  by  shipwreck. 

Marcus  first  Achaean  praetor. 


254 


500  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Asina  II  A.  Atilius  Calatinus  II.  The 
Romans  in  3  months  complete  another  fleet  of  220  ships.  Pa- 
normus  surrenders  to  the  Romans. 


253 


501  Cn.  Servilius  Ccppio  C.  Sempronius  Blcesus.  The  consuls 
sail  to  Africa.  In  their  return  they  encounter  a  storm,  and  the 
senate  determines  to  abstain  from  naval  operations. 


252 


502  Ol.  132  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  P.  Servilius  Geminus.      The 
consuls  carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily. 
Birth  of  Philopoemen. 


251 


503  L.  Ciccilius  Metellus  C.  Furius  Pacilus.  The  consuls  are 
in  Sicily  in  this  campaign. 

Aratus  delivers  Sicyon,  which  had  now  been  for  50  years 
under  the  dominion  of  tyrants. 

Sosibius  of  Laconia  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Philadelphus. 


OLYMP.   125 198. 
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504  C.  Atilius  Regulus  II  L.  Manlius  Vulso  II.  The  Ro- 
mans again  prepare  a  fleet,  and  the  proconsul  Metellus  gains  a 
victory.     Siege  of  Lilybseum.     Triumph  of  Metellus. 

Arsaces  founds  the  Parthian  monarchy. 

Hieronymus  Rhodius  flourished  after  Epicurus,  and  was  con- 
temporary with  Timon  Phliasius.  Hieronymus  was  the  rival 
of  Lvco. 


249 


505  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  L.  Junius  Pullus.  The  consul  Clau- 
dius is  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
Romans  again  abandon  the  sea. 

Heraclitus  of  Halicarnassus  and  Philostephanus  of  Cyrene 
were  the  companions  of  Callimachus,  and  flourished  at  this 
time. 


248 


247 


246 


245 

244 


243 


242 


241 


506  01.  133   C.  Aurelius  Cotta  II  P.  Servilius  Geminus  II 


507  L.  CcEcilius  Metellus  II  N.  Fabius  Bideo.  Hamilcar  Bar- 
cas  is  appointed  general  of  the  Carthaginians.  Birth  of  Han- 
nibal. 

Nymphis  of  Heraclea  brought  his  History  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors  to  the  accession  of  the  third  Ptolemy  B.C.  247- 
The  History  of  Heraclea  ended  at  B.  C.  281. 


508  M'  Otacilius  Crassus  II  M.  Fabius  Licinus. 

Euphantus  of  Olynthus  wrote  history  after  B.C.  246,  and 
was  the  preceptor  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who  was  now  16  years 
of  affe. 


509  M.  Fabius  Buteo  C.  Atilius  Bulbus  coss. 


510  01.  134  A.  Manlius   Torquatus  Atticus  C.  Sempronius 
Blcesus  II  coss. 


511  C.  Fundanius  Fundulus  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus.  The  consul 
Fundanius  opposes  Barcas  in  Sicily. 

Aratus  praetor  the  second  time  adds  Corinth  to  the  Achaean 
League,  eight  years  after  the  liberation  of  Sicyon. 

Perseeus  the  philosopher  is  at  Corinth  at  its  liberation  by 
Aratus. 


512  C  Lutatius  Catulus  A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
again  prepare  a  fleet. 


The  Romans 


513  ^.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticus  II  Q.  Lutatius  Cerco.  Vic- 
tory of  Catulus  at  the  iEgates  March  10.  Peace  granted  to 
the  Carthaginians  after  a  war  of  24  years.  War  with  the  Fa- 
lisci.     Triumph  of  Catulus  Octob.  6, 

Lacydes  succeeds  Arcesilaus.  Lysimachus,  the  disciple  of 
Theodorus,  or  of  Theophrastus,  lived  in  the  time  of  Attains, 
who  began  to  reign  in  241.    Neanthes  of  Cyzicus  was  contem- 
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porary  with  Lysimachus,  and  wrote  the  History  of  Attains.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Philiscus  who  had  heard  Isocrates.  Lysi- 
machus  therefore  and  Neanthes  are  both  advanced  in  age  at 
this  period. 


240 


514  01.  135  C.  Claudius  Centho  M .  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
Nymphis  of  Heraclea  is  an  ambassador  soon  after  the  death 
of  Ariobarzanes  king  of  Pontus,  who  died  about  the  year  240. 
Livius  began  to  exhibit  dramas  at  Rome. 


239 


515  C.  Mainilius  Turrinus  Q.  Valerius  Falto. 
Birth  of  Ennius. 


238 


510  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  P.  Valerius  Falto.    Hamilcar  is 
sent  into  Spain,  after  having  ended  the  African  war. 
War  with  the  Boii  and  Ligm-ians. 


237 


517  L.  Corn.  Lentulus  Caudinus  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
visits  Rome.     War  with  the  Boii  is  continued. 


Hiero 


236 


518  Ol.  136  P.  Corn.  Lentulus  Caudinus  C.  Licinius  Varus. 
An  irruption  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls  into  Italy  45  years  after 
a  former  irruption  in  B.  C.  282. 

Ister  the  disciple  of  Callimachus  flourished. 


235 


519  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  C.  Atilius  Bulbus  II.     Sardinia  is 
conquered.     The  temple  of  Janus  is  shut  for  the  second  time. 
Nsevius  the  dramatic  poet  flourished. 


234 


520  L.  Postumius  Albinus  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus. 
rebelled  at  the  instigation  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Birth  of  Cato. 


Sardinia 


233 


521  Q. Fab.  Maximus  Verrucosus  M' PomponiusMatho.  War 
in  Sardinia  and  Liguria. 


232 


522  Ol.  137  M.  ^mllius  Lepidiis  M.  Foblicius  Malleolus. 
Agrarian  law  of  C.  Flaminius. 


231 


230 


229 


523  M.  Pomponlus  Matho  C.  Papirius  Maso.  Matho  reduces 
Sardinia,  and  Papirius  Corsica.  First  divorce  at  Rome,  the 
divorce  of  Sp.  Carvilius. 


524  M.  JEmilius  Barbula  M.  Junius  Pera. 
Macho  the  comic  poet  flourished  at  Alexandria. 


525  L.  Postumius  Albinus  II  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus.  The 
consuls  invade  lllyricum.  Hasdrubal  succeeds  Hamilcar  in 
Spain. 

Euphantus  of  Olynthus  flourished. 


OLYMP.   125 198. 
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227 


526  01. 138  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II  Q.  Fab.  Maximus  Ver- 
rucosus II.  The  consul  Postumius  had  wintered  in  Illyricum. 
Peace  is  made  in  the  spring.  First  Roman  embassy  to  Greece, 
after  the  treaty  concluded  with  Teuta  queen  of  Illyria.  Naval 
triumph  of  Fulvius  over  the  lUyrians  June  22. 


527  P.  Valerius  Flaccus  M.  Jtilius  Regulus  coss. 


226 


528  M.  Valerius  Messalla  L.  Apustius  Fullo. 
Death  of  Lyco.     Aristo  Ceus  succeeds. 


225 


529  L.  ^milius  I'apus  C.  Atilius  Regulus. 

The  Gallic  war,  in  which  the  consul  Regulus  is  slain,  but 
yEmilius  is  victorious. 

Antigonus  Carystius  lived  near  the  times  of  Pyrrho  and  of 
Timon  Phliasius.  He  composed  the  life  of  Lyco,  who  died  in 
226,  and  wrote  after  Calhmachus,  whom  he  quotes. 

Q.  Fabius  Pictor  the  historian  served  in  the  GaUic  war,  with 
whom  L.  Cincius  Ahmentus  was  contemporary,  although  Fa- 
bius wrote  before  Cincius. 


224 


223 


530  01.  130  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  II  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  II. 
Triumph  of  Jimilius  over  the  Gauls  March  12. 


531  C.  Flaminius  P.  Furius  Philus.     The  consuls  are  sent 
against  the  Gauls.     Victory  of  Flaminius  over  the  Insubres. 
Eratosthenes  is  now  about  52  years  of  age. 


222 


532  Cn.  Corn.  Sciplo  Calvus  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Triumph  of  Flaminius  over  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians  March 
10.  Marcellus  the  consul  defeats  the  Insubres  and  obtains 
the  spolia  opima  by  slaying  Viridomarus  in  single  combat. 

Battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which  Cleomenes  is  defeated  by  An- 
tigonus. 

Rhianus  is  contemporary  with  Eratosthenes. 


221 


533  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Asina  M.  Minucius  Rufus.  Triumph  of 
Marcellus  over  the  Galli  Insubres  and  Germani  March  1. 
"War  in  Istria. 

Hannibal  succeeds  Hasdrubal  in  Spain. 

Timoxenus  Achaean  praetor,  from  May.  Ariston  ^tolian 
praetor,  from  the  autumn. 

Euphorion  was  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  as  librarian.  He 
is  now  51  years  of  age.  Archimedes  flourished,  being  now  66 
years  old.     The  poet  Archimelus  of  Athens  flourished. 


220 


534  01.  140  L.  Veturius  Philo  C.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

Aratus  Achaean  praetor  from  ]\Iay.  He  is  defeated  at  Ca- 
phyae.  The  Social  war  begins.  Scopas  ^tolian  praetor  from 
autumn. 

The  history  of  Aratus  ends  at  01.  139.  4;  the  history  of  Po- 
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lybius  begins  at  01.  140.  1  with  the  Social  war  in  Greece  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  ^'Etolians,  the  war  for  Coele  Syria 
between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  the  second 
Punic  war,  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans. 


535  M.  Liviiis  Salinator  L.  jEmilius  Paullus.  The  consul 
^milius  invades  Illyricum  in  the  spring.  Hannibal  in  the 
same  spring  setting  forth  besieged  Saguntum,  which  he  took 
after  a  siege  of  8  months,  and  then  wintered  at  Carthago 
Nova.  Demetrius  Pharius  is  conquered  by  the  consul  ^mi- 
lius,  who  returns  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  summer. 

Aratus  the  younger  is  Achaean  praetor  in  May,  Dorimachus 
^tolian  praetor  in  autumn.  War  between  Rhodes  and  By- 
zantium. 

Phylarchus  was  contemporary  with  Aratus.  He  favoured 
Cleomenes,  and  was  unjust  to  Aratus.  The  28  books  of  Phy- 
larchus began  in  Ol.  126.  4  and  ended  in  01.  139.  4,  embracing 
52  or  53  years. 

Birth  of  Pacuvius. 


218 


536  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus.  Hannibal 
began  his  march  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  reached  Italy  in 
5  months,  and  gained  the  battles  of  Ticinus  and  Trebia  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  in  December. 

Eperatus  Acha?an  praetor  from  May,  Agetas  -.'Etolian  praetor 
from  autumn. 

Samius  the  poet  began  to  be  distinguished.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Philip  in  184. 

L.  Cincius  Alimentus  described  the  passage  of  Hannibal  into 
Italy. 


217 


537  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus  C.  Flaminius  II.  Hannibal  passes 
through  the  marshes  into  Etruria.  He  gains  the  battle  of 
Thrasymene,  and  winters  in  Daunia. 

Aratus  Achaean  prcetor  from  May.  Third  campaign  of  the 
Social  war.  Peace  concluded.  Agelaus  ^Etolian  praetor,  after 
the  peace,  from  the  autumn. 

Mnesiptolemus  the  historian  is  in  favour  with  Antiochus. 
Epinicus  the  comic  poet  is  contemporary. 

Cato  is  17  years  of  age. 


216 


538  Ol.  141  C.  Terentius  Varro  L.  ^mUius  Paullus  II. 
Hannibal  is  victorious  at  Cannae  in  the  summer  of  this  year, 
and  winters  at  Capua. 

Timoxenus  Achaean  praetor,  from  May.  Death  of  Hiero  at 
the  close  of  21G.  He  survived  his  son  Gelon,  who  outlived 
the  battle  of  Cannae. 

Fabius  Pictor  the  historian,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  is 
sent  ambassador  to  Delphi. 


OLYMP.   125 T98. 
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215 


214 


213 


539  C.Postumitis  Albinus  HI  Ti.Sempronius  Gracchus.  Post 
Postumii  mortem  Fabius  Maximus  III.  The  consuls  at  this  period 
enter  upon  office  in  March.     Treaty  of  Phihp  with  Hannibal. 

Lacydes,  who  succeeded  Arcesilaus  in  the  Academy  in  241, 
is  succeeded  by  Evander  in  215. 


540  Q.  Fab.  Max.  Verrucosus  IV  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  III. 
The  consul  Marcellus  is  sent  into  Sicily  and  besieges  Syracuse. 

Eratosthenes  flourished.  He  is  now  more  than  GO  years  of 
age,  and  librarian  at  Alexandria.  Archimedes  is  about  12 
years  older  than  Eratosthenes. 


541  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  II.  Mar- 
cellus remains  in  Sicily.  Hannibal  passes  the  summer  near 
Tarentum.      Death  of  Aratus. 

Birth  of  Carneades  of  Cyrene. 


212 


542  01.  142  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  III  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher.  Sy- 
racuse taken  in  the  autumn.  The  two  Scipios  are  slain  in 
Spain. 

Death  of  Archimedes  at  the  age  of  75  years. 


211 


210 


543  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus  P.  Suipicius  Galba.  The  Ro- 
mans recover  Capua.  Scipio  at  the  age  of  24  is  sent  into 
Spain  towards  the  end  of  summer.  Triumph  of  Marcellus  in 
the  Alban  mount.  A  treaty  is  made  between  the  yEtolians  and 
the  Romans,  Scopas  being  the  ^tolian  prajtor  from  autumn 
211. 


544  M.  Valerius  Leevinus  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  IV.  Agri- 
gentum  is  delivered  to  Leevinus  towards  the  end  of  the  year ; 
at  the  same  time  Carthago  Nova  is  taken  by  Scipio. 


209 


545  Q.  Fab.  Max.  Verrucosus  V  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  IV.  The 
Romans  at  this  time  have  30  colonies.  The  consul  Fabius  re- 
covers Tarentum.    Pyrrhias  ^tolian  praetor,  from  the  autumn. 


208 


207 


206 


546  01.  143  M .Claudius  Marcellus  V  T.Quinctius  Crispinus. 
Marcellus  slain,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  war.  Cycliadas 
Achaean  prsetor,  from  May.  Philip  and  the  Achseans  carry  on 
war  in  Greece  against  Machanidas  and  the  ^tolians,  who 
were  aided  by  king  Attains  and  the  Romans  under  Suipicius. 


547  C.  Claudius  Nero  M.  Livius  Salinator  II.  Hasdrubal  is 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  consuls.  Campaign  of  king  Attalus 
and  P.  Suipicius  in  Greece.    Nicias  Achgean  praetor  from  May. 

Death  of  Chrysippus,  who  is  succeeded  by  Zeno  of  Tarsus. 


548  Q.  Ccecilius  Metellus  L.  Veturius  Philo.  Scipio  makes  a 
league  with  Syphax  king  of  the  Massesyli,  an  African  people  in 
the  western  part  of  Numidia. 
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549  P.  Corn.  Scipio  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives.  Scipio  passes 
into  Sicily. 

Sotion  of  Alexandria  wrote  after  the  death  of  Chrysippus, 
and  before  the  death  of  the  6th  Ptolemy. 


204 


550   01.  144  M.  Corn.  Cethegus   P.  Sempronius   Tudiia?ius. 
Scipio  having  wintered  in  Sicily  passes  into  Africa. 
Cato,  quaestor,  brings  Ennius  to  Rome  from  Sardinia. 


2Q3 


202 


551  Cn.  Servilius  Capio  C.  Servilius.  Syphax  is  defeated  and 
taken  by  Laelius  and  Masinissa  June  24.  Hannibal  leaves 
Italy.     Death  of  Fabius  Maximus. 

Hermippus  the  disciple  of  Callimachus  still  wrote  after  B.C. 
203. 


552  Ti.  Claudius  Nero  M.  Servilius  Geminus.  Defeat  of 
Hannibal  at  Zama.  Scipio  after  his  victory  at  Zama  defeats 
Vermina  in  December. 

Lysippus  Achaean  praetor,  from  May. 


201 


200 


553  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus  P.^lius  Patus.  Peace  granted  to 
the  Carthaginians. 

Philopcemen  Achaean  praetor  from  May.  Philip  after  a  naval 
action  at  Chios  in  this  year  winters  in  Caria. 

Silenus  Sosilus  and  Menodotus  the  historians  flourished. 

The  death  of  Naevius  according  to  some  accounts  is  in  201, 
according-  to  others  in  204. 


554  Ol.  145  P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus  II  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta.  Macedonian  war,  a  few  months  after  the  peace  with 
Carthage. 

Attalus  comes  to  Athens.  Cycliadas  Achaean  praetor,  from 
May,  Damocritus  ^tolian  praetor,  from  the  autumn. 

Aristophanes  the  grammarian  flourished. 


199 


555  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  P.  Villius  Tappulus  Campaign 
of  Sulpicius  against  Philip.  The  consul  Villius  succeeds  Sul- 
picius in  the  command  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and 
winters  at  Corcyra. 

Polemo  Periegeta  is  contemporary  with  Aristophanes  the 
grammarian. 


198 


556  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  Sex.  jEUus  Patus  Catus.  Villius 
is  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Flamininus  early  in  the  cam- 
paign. Flamininus  winters  in  Phocis.  Philip  makes  an  alliance 
with  Nabis,  while  Flamininus  is  still  in  winter  quarters  at  Ela- 
tea,  and  Attalus  at  yEgini. 

Antiochus  conquers  Ccele-Syria. 

Phaeneas  ^^tolian  praetor,  from  the  autumn. 

The  historians  Zeno  and  Antisthenes  flourished. 
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197 


196 


195 


557  f-  Corn.  Cethegus  Q.  Minucius  Rufus.  Six  prsetors 
are  first  created  in  this  year.  The  proconsul  Flaraininus  con- 
tinues the  war  against  Philip,  whom  he  defeats  at  Cynosce- 
phalse  in  the  autumn.  After  the  victory  he  grants  Philip  a 
truce,  and  then  concludes  a  peace,  and  winters  at  Athens. 

Alcseus  of  Messenia  celebrated  the  victory  of  Titus  atCynos- 
cephalse,  and  the  liberation  of  Greece  in  196. 


558  01.  146  L.  Furius  Purpurea  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
The  consuls  are  successful  against  the  Insubres  and  the  Boii. 
Hannibal  joins  Antiochus.  Greece  is  declared  free  by  Quinc- 
tius  Flamininus,  at  the  Isthmian  games.  From  this  period 
the  Thessalians  enjoy  liberty,  and  are  governed  by  annual 
magistrates  till  the  death  of  Philip.  Antiochus  holds  a  con- 
ference at  Lysimachia  with  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  then 
winters  at  Antioch. 

Asclepiades  of  Myrlea,  the  disciple  of  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
was  at  Alexandria  in  his  youth,  in  the  time  of  the  fourth 
Ptolemy,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Attalus  I  and  Eu- 
menes  II. 


559  M.  Porcius  Cato  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  The  consul 
Cato  has  Spain  for  his  province.  The  proconsul  Quinctius 
remains  in  command  in  Greece  ;  and  conquers  the  tyrant 
Nabis  and  grants  him  peace.  He  declares  Argos  free  at  the 
Nemean  games. 

Aristsenus  Achaean  praetor  from  May. 

Pausanias  of  Pherse  is  the  first  prsetor  of  the  Thessalians, 
appointed  in  the  second  year  of  their  independence. 

Ptolemy  of  Megalopolis  governs  Cyprus  during  the  minority 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  He  wrote  the  history  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator. 


194 


560  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Africanus  II  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 
The  proconsul  Valerius  Flaccus  engages  the  GaUi  Insubres 
and  the  Boii  at  Milan.  Flamininus  quits  Greece,  and  triumphs 
for  three  days. 

In  this  year  the  senators  had  separate  seats  at  the  Roman 
games. 

Amyntas  of  Pieria  second  Thessalian  praetor. 

Death  of  Eratosthenes  at  the  age  of  80  or  82,  or  81  com- 
plete. Apollonius  Rhodius  succeeds  him  as  librarian  at 
Alexandria. 

Birth  of  Terence. 


193 


561   L.  Cornelius  Merula  Q.  Minucius  Thermus. 

iEacides  of  Metropolis,  third  Thessalian  praetor.  The  sub- 
jection of  Thessaly  to  the  Macedonian  kings  had  subsisted 
136  years,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  year  197  in- 
clusive. 

Damocritus  i3Ltolian  praetor,  from  the  autumn. 
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5(>2  01.  147  L.  Quinctius  Flaminiims  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus.  The  praetor  Atilius  is  sent  into  Greece,  and  then 
Titus  Quinctius  with  other  ambassadors. 

Philopoemen  (Achsean  prsetor  from  May)  defeats  Nabis,  and, 
Nabis  being  slain  by  the  yEtohans,  Lacedsemon  is  added  to 
the  AchcEan  league. 

Epidromus  of  Larissa  4th  Thessahan  praetor  for  8  months, 
then  Eunomus  for  the  remaining  4  months.  Phseneas  ^to- 
lian  prsetor  from  the  autumn. 

Antiochus,  now  50  years  of  age,  comes  into  Greece  after 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  winters  at  Chalcis. 


191 


563  M' Acilius  Glabrio  F.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.  Antiochus 
moves  from  Chalcis  into  Acarnania  in  the  beginning  of  spring. 
The  consul  Acilius  enters  Thessaly,  and  defeats  him  at  Ther- 
mopylae. After  which  the  consul  enters  ^tolia,  where  He- 
raclea  is  besieged  and  taken.  Antiochus  after  a  sea-fight  with 
Eumenes  and  the  Romans  winters  in  Phrygia.  The  consul 
Cornelius  engages  and  overthrows  the  Boii ;  for  which  he  has 
a  triumph.  Eunomus  of  Larissa  is  again  Thessalian  praetor. 
Diophanes  Achaean  praetor,  from  May. 

Cato  is  military  tribune  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 


190 


564  L.  Corn.  Scipio  C.  Lcelius.  The  consul  Scipio  grants 
a  six  months'  truce  to  the  ^tolians,  passes  into  Asia,  and 
defeats  Antiochus  towards  the  winter,  near  Magnesia.  Mean- 
while the  proconsul  Acilius  triumphs  for  his  victory  gained  at 
Thermopylae  in  101. 

iEacides  of  Metropolis  is  a  second  time  praetor  of  the  Thes- 
salians  in  the  7th  year  of  their  independence.  Nicander 
JEtolian  praetor,  from  the  autumn. 

Demetrius  of  Scepsis  is  a  boy  at  this  time.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Crates  and  Aristarchus. 

L.  Cincius  Alimentus  is  probably  still  writing  in  the  year 
190. 


189 


565  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior.  The  consul 
Fulvius  carries  on  war  in  ^Etolia.  He  besieges  Ambracia, 
and  grants  peace  to  the  ^tolians.  Meanwhile  his  colleague 
Manlius  arriving  at  Ephesus  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  and 
receiving  the  army  from  the  Scipios,  invades  Gallograecia. 
After  the  expedition,  in  the  middle  of  autumn,  he  disposes 
his  forces  into  quarters  on  the  coast. 

PhilopcEmen  Achaean  praetor  from  May. 

Pravilus  of  Scotussa  Thessalian  praetor. 

Ennius  accompanied  the  consul  Fulvius  into  yEtolia. 


188 


566  01.  148  C.  Livius  Salinator  M.  Valerius  Messalla. 
Naval  triumph  of  ^milius  Regillus  Feb.  1.  Triumph  of 
Scipio  Asiaticus  prid.  Kal.  Mart. 
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Manlius  remains  in  Asia  at  the  beginning  of  summer.  The 
treaty  with  Antiochus  is  completed. 

Philopoemen  is  again  Achaean  praetor,  from  May  188.  He 
abrogates  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

Eunomus  of  Larissa  is  Thessalian  praetor  a  second  time. 


187 


567  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  C.  Flaminius.  Both  the  consuls 
are  sent  into  Liguria. 

Achaean  embassies  are  sent  to  Rome  and  Egypt,  while  Phi- 
lopoemen is  still  in  office,  between  March  15  and  the  middle 
of  May  187. 

Androsthenes  of  Gyrton  Thessalian  praetor. 


186 


568  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Q.  Marc'ms  PhUippus. 
The  Bacchanalia  are  prohibited  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  by  the 
senate. 

Thrasymachus  of  Atrax  Thessalian  praetor. 


185 


569  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher  M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
Aristaenus  Achaean   praetor   from  May.      Laontomenes  of 
Pherae  Thessalian  praetor. 


184 


570  01.  149  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  L.  Porcius  Licinns. 
Lycortas  Achaean  praetor,  from  May-     Pausanias  Thessalian 
praetor. 

Cato  censor.     Death  of  Plautus. 


183 


182 


571    Q-  Fabius  Labeo  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Philopoemen  is  Achaean  praetor  from  May  ;  his  8th  praetor- 
ship.  He  is  captured  and  put  to  death  at  Messene,  in  his 
70th  year,  after  he  had  been  40  years  in  public  affairs.  His 
death  in  his  8th  praetorship  might  occur  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  182. 

Theodorus  of  Argos  Thessalian  praetor. 

Aristonymus  succeeded  ApoUonius  Rhodius  as  librarian  at 
Alexandria  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.  A  different  person  from  Aristonymus  the  comic 
poet. 


572  L.  jEmilius  Paullus  Cn.  Babius  Tamphilus.  Liguria  is 
allotted  to  the  consuls,  Spain  to  the  praetors  Fulvius  and 
Manlius. 

Lycortas  Achaean  praetor  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Philopoemen.  Polybius  the  historian,  son  of  Lycortas,  bore  the 
urn  at  the  funeral  of  Philopoemen. 

Nicocrates  of  Scotussa  Thessalian  prtetor. 

(Death  of  Hannibal  in  the  same  year  with  Philopoemen,  or 
in  183,  or  in  182,  or  in  181,  according  to  various  accounts. 
Death  of  Scipio  in  184,  or  183.) 

Nicander  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  fifth  Ptolemy,  and 
dedicated  to  Attains  : — probably  Attalus  III. 
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181 


573  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  M.  Bcebius  Tamphitus.  The  pro- 
consul JEmilius  Paullus  invades  the  Ligures  Inganni.  Em- 
bassies to  the  senate  from  the  kings  Ariarathes  Pharnaces 
Eumenes,  from  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Acheeans. 

Hippolochus  of  Larissa  Thessahan  praetor. 

Polybius  is  appointed  ambassador  to  Egypt. 


180 


179 


574  01.  150  A.  Postumius  Albinus  C.  Calpnrnius  Piso. 

The  Ligurians,  40,000  including  women  and  children,  are 
transferred  to  Samnium.  After  which  both  the  consuls  enter 
Liguria  with  an  army,  and  remove  7000  more  to  Samnium. 

Cleomachides  of  Larissa  Thessalian  praetor. 


575  L.  Manlins  Acidinus  Fulvianus  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  The 
consul  Fulvius  carries  on  war  in  Liguria.  Death  of  Philip 
king  of  Macedonia  towards  the  close  of  179.  Phyrinus  of 
Goraphi  17th  Thessalian  praetor. 

Csecilius  the  comic  poet  flourished. 


178 


177 


176 


175 


174 


173 


172 


576  M.  Junius  Brutus  A.  Manlius  Vulso.  Manlius  the  con- 
sul carries  on  war  in  Istria.  Towards  the  winter  he  joins  his 
colleague,  and  both  winter  at  Aquileia. 

In  this  19th  year  of  Thessalian  independence  (see  106) 
Perseus  probably  acquired  authority  in  Thessaly. 


577  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  The 
consuls  of  the  former  year,  having  wintered  at  Aquileia,  in  the 
beginning  of  spring  invade  Istria.  The  war  is  finished  by  the 
consul  Claudius,  while  the  other  consul  Sempronius  is  suc- 
cessful in  Sardinia. 


578  01.  151   Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Hispalus  Q.  Petillius  Spurinus. 
Cornelius  dies.      Petillius  is  slain  by  the  Ligurians. 


579  P.  Mucius  SccBvuIa  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus  II. 

Mucins  obtains  a  triumph  for  success  against  the  Ligurians. 


580  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Paullus  Q.  Mucius  Sccevula. 
Xenarchus  Achaean  praetor,  from  May. 


581  L.  Postumius  Albinus  M.  Popillius  Lcenas.  Both  the 
consuls  are  sent  into  Liguria.  Popillius  after  a  victoiy  sends 
his  forces  into  winter  quarters. 

Ennius  in  his  67th  year  writes  the  12th  book  of  his  Annals. 


582  01.  152   C.  Popillius  Lcenas  P.  uElius  Ligus. 

Eumenes  (or  his  brother  Attains)  comes  to  Rome.  At  the 
close  of  this  year  preparations  are  made  for  the  approaching 
contest  with  Perseus. 

Ai'chon  Achaean  praetor,  from  May.  Lyciscus  yEtolian 
praetor  from  the  autumn.  The  Boeotian  confederacy  is  dis- 
solved in  the  autumn  of  172. 
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171 


170 


169 


168 


583  P.  Licinius  Crassus  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  The  consul 
Licinius  proceeds  to  Macedonia  after  June  1,  and  after  various 
operations  winters  in  lioeotia  and  Thessaly. 


584  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus  A.  Atilius  Serranus.  The  con- 
sul Hostihus  commands  in  Macedonia.  He  returned  to  hold 
the  comitia  which  were  in  Jan.  B.  C.  169. 

Birth  of  Attius  the  tragic  poet. 


585  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  II  Cn.  Servilius  Ccepio.  The 
proconsul  Hostilius  remained  at  Larissa  after  the  expiration 
of  his  year.  Perseus  in  the  winter  of  1^-g-  had  made  an  expe- 
dition into  Illyricum.  Hostihus  delivers  up  the  command  in 
Thessaly  to  the  consul  Philippus. 

Archon  Achaean  preetor,  from  May. 

Polybius  the  historian  is  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and 
during  this  campaign  is  ambassador  to  the  consul  Philippus  in 
Perrhsebia. 

Death  of  Ennius. 


586  01.  153  L.  jEviilms  Paullus  II  C.  Licinius  Crassus.  In 
the  spring  the  consul  ^mihus  and  the  praetor  Octavius  pro- 
ceed to  Macedonia.  Perseus  is  overthrown  at  Pydna  June  22, 
and  taken  soon  after  in  Samothrace.  The  lUyrian  war  is 
ended  by  Anicius  in  30  days. 

Polybius  and  his  father  Lvcortas  advocate  the  cause  of  Pto- 
lemy Philometor  and  Ptolemy  Physcon  in  the  Achaean  assem- 
bly. The  53  years  marked  in  the  history  of  Polybius  termi- 
nate at  the  defeat  of  Perseus. 

Death  of  Caecilius  the  comic  poet. 


167 


166 


165 


587  Q-  ^lius  Pcetus  M.  Junius  Penniis.  The  proconsul 
^mihus  makes  a  progress  in  Greece,  towards  autumn,  settles 
the  affairs  of  Macedonia  with  ten  commissioners,  and,  after 
the  destruction  of  7^  towns  in  Epirus,  transports  his  array 
into  Italy.  Triumph  of  vEmilius  28,  29,  30  Nov.  and  of  Octa- 
vius Dec.  1.  More  than  1000  of  the  chief  Acha^ans  are  sent 
to  Rome.  They  remained  16  years  in  Italy.  Embassy  of 
the  Rhodians  to  Rome. 

Polybius  was  among  the  Achaean  exiles,  and  formed  an 
acquaintance  at  this  time  with  Scipio,  who  was  18  years  of 
age. 


588  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  The  con- 
sul Marcellus  subdues  the  Alpine  Gauls,  and  Gallus  the  Ligu- 
rians. 

The  Andria  of  Terence  is  performed  at  the  Megalensian 
games. 


589   T.  Manlius  Torquatus  Cn.  Octavius  coss. 
The  Hecyra  of  Terence  at  the  Megalensian  games. 
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103 


162 


590  01.  154  J.  Manlius  Torquatus  Q.  Cassius  Longinus  coss 


591  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  II  M'Juventius  Thalna.  War 
in  Corsica. 

The  Heautontimorumenos  of  Terence,  at  the  Megalensian 
games. 


161 


160 


592  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  C.  Marcius  Figiilus. 
Hipparchus  observes  the  autumnal  equinox  Sept.  27  B.  C. 
162. 


593  M.  Valerius  Messalla  C.  Fannius  Strabo. 

The  teaching  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  is  prohibited  at 
Rome. 

The  Eumchus  of  Terence  at  the  Megalensian  games.  The 
Phormio  at  the  Roman  games. 


594  01.  155  L.  Anicius  Gallus  M.  Corn.  Cethegus.  Death 
of  ^milius  Paullus. 

Satyrus  the  peripatetic  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Philosophers 
before  the  time  of  Heraclides  Lembus,  by  whom  he  was 
abridged. 

The  Adelplii  of  Terence.  Acted  at  the  Funeral  of  ^Emilius 
Paullus. 


159 


158 


157 


595   Cn.  Corn.  Dolabella  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
Crates  of  Mallus  the  grammarian  is  at  Rome  about  this 
time.     Hipparchus  observes  the  autumnal  equinox. 
Death  of  Terence  set.  35. 


596  M.  ^milius  Lcpidus  C.  Popillius  Lcenas  II. 
Aristarchus  the  grammarian  flourished.      Hipparchus  ob- 
serves the  equinox  Sept.  27  B.  C.  158. 


156 


155 


597    Sea:.  Julius  Ccesar  L.  Aurelius   Orestes. 
king  of  Cappadocia  comes  to  Rome. 


Ariarathes 


598  01. 156  L.  Corn.  Lentulus  Lupus  C.  Marcius  Figulus  II. 
The  consul  Marcius  carries  on  war  in  Dalmatia. 

Aristarchus  flourished.  Born  in  Samothrace,  but  naturahzed 
at  Alexandria.     His  successor  was  Ammonius. 


599  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  II  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  II. 
The  Athenians,  who,  after  the  war  with  Perseus,  had  plundered 
the  Oropians,  and  had  been  fined  500  talents,  obtain  a  remis- 
sion of  their  fine. 

Diogenes  Babylonius  the  Stoic  Critolaus  the  peripatetic 
and  Carneades  the  academic  are  ambassadors  to  Rome  in  be- 
half of  the  Athenians. 


154        600  Q.  Opimius  L.  Postumius  Albinus.      Opimius  is  sent 
against  the  Oxybii. 
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Callistratus  the  disciple  of  Aristophanes  was  coiiteraporary 
with  Aristarchus. 
Pacuvius  flourished. 


601  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior  T.  Annius  Luscus.  These  consuls 
first  entered  upon  office  Jan.  1.  The  Celtiherian  war  is  con- 
ducted unsuccessfully  by  Nobilior. 

Cato  is  in  his  81st  year. 


152 


151 


150 


149 


148 


602  01.157  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  III  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
Marcellus  conducts  the  war  in  Spain. 


603  L.  Licinius  Liiculhis  A,  Postumius  Albinus.  The  Celti- 
herian war  is  unpopular  at  Rome.  The  consul  LucuUus  is 
guilty  of  cruelty  avarice  and  perfidy  in  his  war  with  a  Celti- 
herian tribe,  which  he  conducted  ill.  The  praetor  Galba  is 
defeated  by  the  Lusitanians.  He  winters  in  Lusitania,  and 
Lucullus  in  Turdetania.     Return  of  the  Achaean  exiles. 

Polybius  returns  with  the  other  Achaean  exiles. 

Albinus  the  consul  was  a  writer  of  history. 


604  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  M'Acilius  Balbus.  Galba  after 
his  winter  quarters  treacherously  destroys  the  Lusitanians. 
Among  the  few  who  escaped  was  Viriathus.  For  these  acts 
Galba  was  prosecuted  in  140,  but  acquitted. 

Menalcidas  Achaean  praetor. 

Cato  aet.  84  brought  down  his  Origines  to  this  period. 


605  L.  Marcius  Censorinus  M'Manilius.  First  year  of  the 
third  Punic  war.  Carthage  was  at  this  time  23  Roman  miles 
in  circuit,  and  according  to  Strabo  contained  700,000  in- 
habitants. 

First  law  at  Rome  against  extortion. 

Death  of  Masinissa  set.  90. 

Diaeus  Achaean  pra!tor. 

Andriscus  a  pretended  son  of  Perseus  appears  in  Macedonia. 

Polybius  is  sent  for  by  the  consul  Manilius,  in  Africa. 

Death  of  Cato  at  the  age  of  86,  after  prosecuting  Galba  for 
his  acts  in  150. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi,  the  author  of  the  law  against  ex- 
tortion, was  also  a  historian. 


606  01.  158  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Magnus  L.  Calpurnius 
Piso  Ccesoninus.  The  pretender  Andriscus  is  defeated  by 
Metellus  in  Macedonia. 

Damocritus  Achaean  praetor. 

Heraclides  Lembiis  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  because  Satyi'us,  whose  work 
he  abridged,  also  flourished  in  the  same  reign. 
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147 


146 


145 


144 


143 


60/  P-  Corn.  Scipio  Africanu^  jEmilianus  C.  Livius  Drusus. 

Carthage  is  besieged  first  by  Mancinus,  and  then  by  the 
consul  Scipio. 

Diteus  Acheean  praetor. 

Hipparchus  observed  the  autumnal  equinox  Sept.  26  B.  C. 
147,  and  the  vernal  equinox  March  24  B.  C.  146. 


608  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus  L.  Mummius.  Carthage  destroyed 
by  Scipio. 

Critolaus  Achaean  praetor,  from  autumn  147-  He  is  defeated 
by  Metellus  at  the  time  v,7hen  the  consul  Mummius  was  ex- 
pected. Diseus  succeeds  to  the  command,  and  is  overthrown 
by  Mummius,  who  destroys  Corinth.  Ten  legati  sent  to  assist 
Mummius  completed  their  task  in  6  months,  which  terminated 
in  spring  145.  The  fall  of  Carthage  was  about  .Tuly,  the  fall 
of  Corinth  about  September,  of  the  year  1 46. 

Polybius  was  present  with  Scipio  at  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, and  then  passed  into  Greece,  and  was  present  at  the 
destruction  of  Corinth.  After  this  period  he  visited  Egypt, 
which  he  saw  in  the  reign  of  Physcon.  The  Si'tth  book  of 
his  History  ended  at  the  fall  of  Corinth. 

Clitomachus  is  now  at  Athens  with  Carneades.  Antitheus 
Athenian  archon. 

Cassius  Hemina  the  historian  flourished.  C.  Fannius  the 
historian  served  with  Scipio  at  Carthage. 


609  Q.  Fabius  Max.  JEmilianus  L.  Hostilius  Mancinus. 
The  consul  Fabius  commands  in  Spain  against  Viriathus. 
Triumph  of  Mummius  for  Achaia.     LaeHus  praetor. 

Antipater  of  Tarsus  the  Stoic  succeeded  Diogenes  Babylo- 
nius  and  taught  Panaetius.  The  precise  times  of  his  succes- 
sion and  his  death  are  not  known  to  us  ;  but  his  predecessor 
Diogenes  lived  88  years,  and  the  death  of  his  successor  Panse- 
tius  was  probably  not  long  before  B.  C.  100.  Blossius,  who 
was  the  companion  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  133,  was  a  disciple 
of  Antipater. 


610  Ol.  159  Ser.  Sulpiciiis  Galba  L.  Aurelms  Cotta. 

End  of  the  Chronica  of  ApoUodorus.  This  work  embraced 
1040  years  B.C.  1183—144.  ApoUodorus  was  the  disciple 
of  Diogenes  the  Stoic  and  of  the  grammarian  Aristarchus,  and 
dedicated  his  work  to  Attalus  II. 


611  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher  Q.  Ccecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus. 
The  consul  Claudius  subdued  the  Salassi.  The  consul  Metel- 
lus was  sent  into  Spain. 

Embassy  of  Scipio  Africanus  to  Egypt.  Panaetius  accom- 
panied Scipio  in  his  embassy.  Panaetius  was  the  disciple  of 
Diogenes  and  Antipater,  and  taught  Posidonius.  His  ances- 
tors had  been  eminent  at  Rhodes.      Panaetius  wrote  a  treatise 
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141 


de  Officiis,  wliich  Cicero  has  followed.  He  survived  that  pub- 
lication 3i)  years,  but  the  age  to  which  he  lived  and  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown.  His  disciple  Mnesarchus 
was  teaching  at  Athens  in  111. 

Hipparchus  observed  the  autumnal  equinox  Sept.  26  B.  C. 
143. 


612  X.  Ceecilius  Metellus  Calvus  Q.  Fabius  Max.  Servilianus. 
The  proconsul  Q.  Metellus  defeats  the  Celtiberians.  Servilianus 
conducts  the  war  against  Viriathus. 

Birth  of  Antonius  the  orator.  Fannius  the  historian  serves 
in  Spain. 


613  Cn.  Servilius  Capio  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus.  The  consul  Pom- 
peius  succeeds  Q.  Metellus  in  Hither  Spain.  Servilianus  re- 
mains as  proconsul  in  Lusitania.  Manlius  Torquatus  condemns 
his  own  son  Silanus  for  maladministration  in  his  prajtorship  in 
Macedonia. 


140 


139 


138 


614  01.  160  C.  Lalius  Sapiens  Q.  Servilius  Ctepio.  The 
consul  Q.  Csepio  succeeds  to  the  command  in  Lusitania.  Viri- 
athus is  betrayed  and  slain,  14  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Celtiberian  war  in  153. 

Birth  of  Crassus  the  orator.  Attius  set.  30  Pacuvius  set.  80. 


615  Cn.  Calpurnitis  Piso  M.  Popillius  Lanas.  Popillius  suc- 
ceeds Pompeius  (who  had  remained  as  proconsul)  in  Hither 
Spain.  Pompeius  had  made  a  disgraceful  treaty  with  the  Nu- 
mantines,  which  he  afterwards  disowned. 

The  astrologers  are  banished  from  Italy. 


616  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  D.  Junius  Brutus.  The  consul 
Brutus  is  sent  into  Lusitania.  Popillius  is  unsuccessful  in 
Hither  Spain. 

Birth  of  Sulla. 

Nicander  the  poet  is  still  living,  for  he  dedicates  to  Attalus 
III,  who  began  to  reign  in  138. 


137 


6I7  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus  Porcina  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus. 
Mancinus  defeated  by  the  Numantines  made  an  ignominious 
peace,  which  the  senate  refused  to  ratify.  Brutus  remains  in 
Lusitania  as  proconsul. 


136 


618  01.  161  P.  Furius  Philus  Sex.  Atilius  Serranvs.  The 
proconsul  Brutus  obtains  a  victory  over,  the  GallEeci  June  9, 
but  Lepidus  in  this  campaign  is  unsuccessful  against  the 
Vaccsei. 


135 


619  Ser.  Fulvius  Flaccus  Q.  Calpurnius  Piso.  Piso  is  sent 
against  Numantia. 

Hipparchus  observes  the  vernal  equinox  March  23  B.  C. 
135. 
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134 


620  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Africanus  jEmilianns  II  C.  Fulvius 
Flaccus.  The  consul  Scipio  is  sent  against  Numantia.  Marius 
and  Jugurtha  serve  under  him. 

The  Servile  war  began  in  Sicily,  and  was  committed  to  the 
consul  Fulvius. 

Sempronius  Asellio  the  historian  serves  at  Numantia,  and 
the  poet  Lucilius,  now  about  20  years  of  age.  The  historians 
Quadrigarius  and  Antias  flourished  between  the  years  133 
and  88. 


133 


621  P.  Mucins  Sccevula  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi.     Scipio 
besieges  Numantia,  which  surrenders. 
Sedition  and  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 
The  consul  Piso  conducts  the  Servile  war  in  Sicily. 


132 

131 
130 


622  01.  162  P.  Popillius  Lcems  P.  Rupilius.  Triumph  of 
Scipio  for  Numantia,  1 4  years  after  his  former  triumph.  End 
of  the  Servile  war  in  Sicily. 


623  P.  Licinius  Crassiis  Mucianus  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  The 
war  with  Aristonicus  in  Pergamus  is  committed  to  Crassus. 


624    C.    Claudius  Pulcher    M.  Perperna.       The    proconsul 
Crassus  is  defeated  and  slain. 


129 


625  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  M'Aquillius.  Aristonicus  is 
captured  and  put  to  death. 

Death  of  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  consul  Sempronius  engages  the  lapydes. 

Death  of  Carneades  at  the  age  of  85.  Polybius  is  still 
living.  His  birth  could  not  be  earlier  than  210,  his  death  not 
earlier  than  129. 

Lucilius  published  the  first  book  of  his  Satires  after  the 
death  of  Carneades. 


128 


127 


626  01.  163   Cn.  Octavius   T.  Annius  Rufus. 
Apollodorus  of  Athens  mentioned  the  death  of  Carneades 
in  his  Chronica. 

Hipparchus  observes  the  vernal  equinox  March 22  B.C.  128. 


627  L.  Cassius  Longinus  L.  Cornelius  Cinna. 
Antipater  of  Sidon  is  still  hving.      Hipparchus  takes  obser- 
vations at  Rhodes  May  2  and  July  7  B.  C.  12/. 


126 


125 


628  M.  J^milius  Lepidus  L.  Aureliiis  Orestes.  The  consul 
Orestes  reduces  the  Sardinians,  who  had  rebelled,  C.  Gracchus 
being  quaestor. 


629  M.  Plautius  Hypsmis  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  The  consul 
Fulvius,  called  to  assist  the  Massilians,  first  subdued  the 
Transalpine  Ligurians.  Aurelius  remains  as  proconsul  in 
Sardinia. 
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630  01.  164  C.  Cassius  Longinus  C.  Sextius  Calvinus.     An 
relius  and  C.  Gracchus  remain  till  this  year  in  Sardinia. 


122 


121 


631    Q.  CcecU'ms  Metelhis  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus. 

C.  Gracchus  tribune  of  the  people.  The  consul  Metellus 
carries  on  war  against  the  Baleares. 

A  colony  is  sent  to  Carthage. 

CoeHus  Antipater  flourished  in  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus.  He 
was  earlier  than  Sisenna,  and  the  instructor  of  Crassus  the 
orator. 


632  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  C.  Fannius  Strabo.  Second 
tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus.  Livius  Drusus  is  one  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

C.  Sextius  the  proconsul,  having  defeated  the  Salluvii, 
founds  Aquae  Sextiae. 


633  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  L.  Opimius.  Death  of  C.  Gracchus. 
The  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  grandson  of  ^milius  Paul- 
lus,  overthrew  the  AUobroges  and  Arverni  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust or  Sex  tills. 


120 


634  01.  165  P.  Manlius  C.  Papirius  Carbo  coss. 


119 


635  L.  Cacilius  Metellus  L.  Aurelms  Cotta.  The  consuls 
subdue  the  Segestani  Carni.  Metellus  after  this  campaign 
winters  in  Dalmatia. 

C.  Marius  is  tribune  of  the  people. 

L,  Crassus  set.  21  accuses  Carbo. 


118 


636  M.  Porcius  Cato  Q.  Marcius  Rex.  Death  of  the  consul 
Cato  in  Africa.  Marcius  subdues  the  Stoeni,  an  Alpine  people. 
Death  of  Micipsa;   expulsion  of  Adherbal. 


117 


637  L.  Ccecilius  Metellus  Diadematus  Q.  Mucius  Sccuvula. 
Ambassadors  are  sent  to  Numidia,  who  restore  Adherbal. 
Triumph  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus  the  proconsul  over  the 
Dalmatians. 


116 


638  01.  166  C.  Licinius  Geta  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  coss. 
Birth  of  Varro. 


115 
114 


639  M.  jEmilius  Scaurus  M.  Ccecilius  Metellus  coss. 


640  M'Acilius  Balbus  C.  Porcius  Cato.  The  consul  Cato  is 
unsuccessful  against  the  Scordisci  in  Thrace. 

Birth  of  Hortensius. 

Oration  of  Crassus  pro  Licinia  virgine  Vestuli.  Dec.  20 
B.C.  114. 


113        641  C.  Ccecilius  Metellus  Caprarius  Cn.  Papirius  Cnrbo.    The 
consul  Carbo  is  overthrown  by  the  Cimbri. 
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112 


111 


Agatharchides  was  reader  to  Heraclides  Lembus,  and  after- 
wards in  advanced  age  tutor  to  Ptolemy,  who  was  probably 
Soter  II,  the  elder  son  of  Ptolemv  Phvscon. 


642  01.  167  M.  Livius  Drusus  L.  Calpurnius  Piso.  The 
consul  Drusus  conquers  the  Scordisci.  Jngurtha  kills  Ad- 
herbal. 


643  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia.  Jugurthine 
war. 

Diodorus  the  peripatetic  the  successor  of  Critolaus  and  Cli- 
tomachus  the  successor  of  Carneades  flourished.  Both  are  now 
in  advanced  age. 

Crassus  is  qusestor,  according  to  some,  in  this  year. 


110 


644  M.  Minucius  Rufus  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus.    The  consul 
Albinus  conducts  the  war  against  Jugurtha. 


109 

108 
107 


645  Q.  CcBcilius  Metellus  M.  Junius  Silanus.  The  Jugurthine 
war  is  carried  on  by  the  consul  Metellus.  Meanwhile  the  con- 
sul Silanus  is  engaged  with  the  Cimbri,  and  Minucius  the  pro- 
consul with  the  Thracians. 


646   01.  168    Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba    M.  Aurelius  Scaurus. 
Metellus  continues  in  the  command  in  Numidia  as  proconsul. 


647  L.  Cassius  Longinus  C.  Marius.  Metellus  is  super- 
seded by  Marius,  to  whom  Sulla  is  qutestor.  Metellus  however 
obtains  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Numidicus.  The  consul 
Cassius  is  slain  by  the  Helvetii. 

Dionysius  Thrax,  who  taught  at  Rhodes,  came  between 
Aristarchus,  who  began  to  be  eminent  in  156,  and  Tyrannio, 
who  was  brought  to  Rome  in  71- 

L.  Crassus  the  orator  is  tribune  of  the  people. 


106 


648  C.  Atilius  Serranus  Q.  Servilius  Capio.  Jugurtha  is 
captured  in  the  beginning  of  1 06.     Birth  of  Pompey  Sept.  30. 

By  a  law  of  the  consul  Servilius  the  judicial  power  is  divided 
between  the  senators  and  the  equestrian  order.  Crassus,  now 
34  years  of  age,  advocates  the  Servilian  law. 

Birth  of  Cicero  Jan.  3. 


105 


649  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  C.  Manlius.  Successes  of  the  Cimbri. 
They  defeat  first  the  consul  Manlius,  and  then,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  the  proconsul  Csepio. 


104 
103 


650  01.  169   C.  Marius  II  C.  Flavius  Fimbria.    Triumph  of 
Marius.     Sulla  is  lieutenant  to  Marius. 


651    C.  Marius  III  L.  Aurelius  Orestes.      Marius  employs 
this  year  in  preparation  for  the  war. 
Artemidorus  flourished. 
Attii  Tereus.     Death  of  Turpilius. 


102 


101 


100 


99 

98 
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ti52   C.  Marius  IV  Q,  Lutatius  Catulus.     Marius  defeated 
the  Teuton!  and  Ambrones  near  Aquae  Sextise. 
A  second  Servile  war  arises  in  Sicily. 
Archias  in  his  youth  comes  to  Rome. 
Birth  of  the  poet  Furius  Bibaculus. 


653  C.  Marius  V  M' Aquillius.  The  Cimbri,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  Italy,  are  overthrown  by  the  consul  Marius  and 
the  proconsul  Catulus.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  3tJth  of 
Quintilis. 

Aquillius  commands  in  Sicily,  and  concludes  the  war  in  the 
fourth  year.     See  99. 

Disorders  at  Rome  are  excited  by  Saturninus,  who  was  a 
candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  after  the  return  of  Marius  to 
Rome. 


654  01.  170  C.  Marius  VI  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  Metellus 
withdrew  to  Rhodes  a  voluntary  exile.  The  turbulent  Satur- 
ninus is  slain. 

Birth  of  Caesar  July  12. 

Q.  ^lius  the  grammarian,  a  Roman  knight,  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Varro  and  of  Cicero.  He  accompanied  Metellus  into 
exile. 


655  M.  Antonius  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  Metellus  returns 
from  exile  towards  the  end  of  99. 

M'Aquillius  concludes  the  Servile  war  in  Sicily  in  the  fourth 
year.     It  had  commenced  in  102  ;  it  was  ended  in  99. 


656  Q.  Ccecilius  Metellus  Nepos  T.  Didius  coss. 
(M.  Antonius  defended  M'Aquillius  in  98  or  9/.) 


657  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  P.  Licinius  Crassus.  The  procon- 
sul Didius,  under  whom  Sertorius  served,  is  successful  against 
the  Celtiberians. 


96 


658  01.  171  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenoharbus  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
Ptolemy  Apion  king  of  Cyrene  bequeaths  Cyrene  to  the  Ro- 
man people. 


95 


659  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Q.  Mucins  Sccevula. 
Meleager  the  collector  of  the  Anthologia  flourished. 
Hortensius  at  the  age  of  19  first  spoke  in  the  forum. 
Oration  of  Crassus  pro  Ccepione. 
Birth  of  Lucretius. 


94 


660  C.  Ccelius  Caldus  L.  Domitius  Ahenoharbus  coss. 


93 


661  C  Valerius  Flaccus  M.  Herennius.  Triumph  of  the  pro- 
consul Didius  June  10  over  the  Celtiberi,  and  of  the  proconsul 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  June  12  over  the  Lusitani. 
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(i(r2  01.  172  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  M.  Perperna.  Sulla  in 
Cappadocia  receives  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Parthia ; 
the  first  public  transaction  between  Rome  and  Parthia.  Exile 
of  P.  Rutilius.  The  censors  issue  an  edict  against  the  rheto- 
ricians. 

Philo  the  successor  of  Clitomachus  flourished. 

L.  Crassus  is  censor,  now  in  his  48th  year. 

Aurelius  Opilius  the  grammarian  resides  with  Rutilius  in 
his  exile  in  Asia. 


663  L.  Marcius  Philippus  Sex.  Julius  Ccesar.  M.  Livius 
Drusus  the  tribune  of  the  people  excites  the  Italian  states  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizens.     ])rusus  is  slain  towards  the  end  of  this  year. 

Metrodorus  of  Scepsis  was  about  the  same  age  as  Crassus, 
or  rather  older ;  for  he  had  been  patronised  by  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  who  was  near  50  in  the  year  156.  Metrodorus  died, 
or  was  put  to  death,  in  the  year  70. 

Death  of  L.  Crassus  at  the  age  of  49  Sept.  19  B.  C.  91. 


664  L.  Julius  Ccesar  P.  Rutilius  Lupus.  The  Marsian  or 
Social  War  began.  The  senate  gives  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  such  of  the  Italian  states  as  remained  faithful. 

Scymnus  Chius  flourished.  He  wrote  after  ApoUodorus, 
and  dedicated  to  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia. 

M.  ^milius  Scaurus,  who  was  consul  in  115,  is  now  72 
years  old.  He  left  orations  and  three  books  of  his  own  life. 
His  son  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  54. 


665  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  L.  Porcius  Cato.  The  consul 
Pompeius  is  successful  against  the  Marsi.  Porcius  is  slain. 
Sulla  as  lieutenant  subdued  the  Hirpini,  overthrew  the  Sam- 
nites  in  many  battles,  and  gained  other  advantages.  On  the 
last  day  of  April  he  captured  Stabile  a  town  of  Campania. 

Cicero  serves  under  the  consul  Pompeius. 


666  01.  173  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus.  The 
proconsul  Pompeius  recovers  the  V^estini  and  Peligni,  and  the 
Social  war  is  concluded.  The  civil  war  of  Marius  and  Sulla 
followed. 

Mithridates  occupied  Asia  Minor. 

Philo  comes  to  Rome.  From  the  death  of  Plato  B.  C.  347 
to  this  year  inclusive  the  Academy  had  flourished  260  years, 
under  10  successive  teachers. 

Apollonius  Molo  the  rhetorician  flourished.  He  taught  Ci- 
cero, Lucceius,  and  Ceesar.  Caesar  heard  him  at  Rhodes  about 
B.  C.  77-  Apollonius  of  Alabanda  also  taught  at  Rhodes  in 
the  prastorship  of  Sca;vula,  between  107  f^nd  95. 

Cicero  heard  Philo  and  Molo  at  Rome.  P.  Rutilius  is  resi- 
dent at  Mytilene,  and  had  now  been  4  or  5  years  in  exile.    He 
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wrote  the  history  of  his  own  hfe,  and  a  Roman  history,  which 
was  written  in  the  Greek  language. 
Plotius  Gallus  teaches  at  Rome. 


87 


b6 


85 


84 


667  Cn.  Octavius  L.  Cornelius  Cinna.  The  new  citizens  who 
had  been  admitted  from  the  Italian  states  had  been  formed 
into  eight  new  tribes.  The  consul  Cinna  attempted  to  distri- 
bute them  among  the  ancient  tribes,  where  by  their  numbers 
they  would  have  outvoted  the  ancient  citizens.  For  this  he  is 
expelled  from  Rome,  and  forms  a  junction  with  Marius  The 
first  grant  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  made  in  90  to  those 
states  which  had  remained  in  allegiance ;  when  eight  new 
tribes  appear  to  have  been  added.  The  second  grant  was  made 
in  87  to  those  who  Vv'ere  in  arms ;  when  the  eight  new  tribes 
were  perhaps  augmented  to  ten. 

Cinna  and  Marius  enter  Rome  and  proscribe  their  adver- 
saries. ^Meanwhile  Sulla  opposed  Archelaus  in  Greece  and 
besieged  Aristion  at  Athens. 

Antiochus  the  Academic  philosopher  accompanied  LucuUus 
to  Alexandria.  Aristus  the  brother  of  Antiochus  was  also  a 
philosopher  of  note^  and  was  heard  by  Brutus. 

Antonius  Catulus  and  C.  Julius  are  slain  by  the  Marian 
party. 

Sisenna  the  historian  flourished  in  these  times.  He  is  now 
advanced  in  age. 

Birth  of  Catullus. 


G68  L.  Corn.  Cinna  II  C.  Marius  VII.  Death  of  Marius  in 
January  at  the  age  of  70. 

Sulla  stormed  Athens  March  1,  and  then  defeated  Archelaus 
in  Boeotia.  After  which  he  wintered  in  Thessaly.  Valerius 
Flaccus  the  colleague  of  Cinna  is  slain  by  his  own  lieutenant 
Fimbria. 

Posidonius  is  ambassador  at  Rome  on  the  part  of  the  Rhodians 
during  the  last  illness  of  Marius.  Before  this  period  he  had 
visited  Spain,  Liguria,  and  Gaul. 

Archias  is  with  LucuUus  in  Asia. 

Birth  of  Sallust  Oct.  1  at  Amiternum  in  the  Sabine  territory. 


669  L.  Corn.  Cinna  III  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo.  Fimbria  after 
his  success  in  Asia  and  the  destruction  of  Ilium  is  overthrown 
by  Sulla.     The  consuls  prepare  to  oppose  Sulla. 

Birth  of  M.  Brutus. 


670  01.  174  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  II  L.  Corn.  Cinna  IV. 
Cinna  is  slain  by  his  own  army,  and  Carbo  remains  sole  consul. 

Sulla  makes  peace  with  Mithridates,  who  withdraws  from 
Asia  and  Paphlagonia,  and  cedes  Bithynia  to  Nicomedes  and 
Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes. 

Apellicon  the  friend  of  the  tyrant  Aristion  was  now  dead, 
and  Sulla  being  at  Athens  on  his  return  to  Italy  acquires  the 
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library  of  Apellicon,  which  contained  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus.  Tyrannic  the  grammarian^  now  at  Rome, 
has  access  to  this  library. 


671  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus  C.Norbanus.  Pompey  in  his 
23rd  year  opposed  Carbo  on  the  part  of  Sulla.  Both  the  con- 
suls were  overthrown  by  Sulla,  who  returned  to  Italy  after  4 
years  absence  in  the  beginning  of  83.  Sertorius  fled  to  Spain. 
The  Capitol  is  burnt  by  accident  on  the  6th  of  Quintilis  or  July. 

Alexander  Polyhistor,  now  advanced  in  years,  came  to  Rome 
in  the  time  of  SuUa. 


82 


67"2  C.  Marius  C?i.  Papirius  Carbo  III,  Death  of  Marius 
besieged  at  Praeneste.  Sulla  engaged  the  Samnites  under  the 
walls  of  Rome  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  drove  Carbo  out 
of  Italy  ;  who  was  slain  in  Sicily  by  Pompey.  Sulla  at  the 
close  of  82  is  appointed  dictator. 

Birth  of  C.  Licinius  Calvus  May  28.  Birth  of  Terentius 
Varro  Atacinus,  who  composed  a  poem  de  Bello  Sequanico,  and 
4  books  on  the  Argonauts,  probably  translated  from  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius. 


673  M.  TuUius  Decula  Cn.  Corn.  Dolabella.  Triumph  of  the 
dictator  Sulla  in  January  81.  Triumph  of  Pompey  in  the 
same  year  before  Oct.  I. 

Oration  of  Cicero  pro  Qnnctio. 

Valerius  Cato  the  grammarian  flourished. 

L.  Otacilius  Plotus  the  freedman  of  Pompey  flourished,  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  acts  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo. 


80 


674  Ol.  175  L.  Corn.  Sulla  Felix  II  Q.  Ccecil.  Metellus  Pius. 
(Capture  of  Mytilene,  at  which  Caesar  was  present.) 
Oration  of  Cicero  pro  Sex.  Roscio. 


79 


675  P.  Servilius  Vatia  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher.  Abdication 
of  Sulla. 

Antiochus  flourished.  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  the  disciple  of 
ApoUodorus,  taught  at  Athens. 

Cicero  hears  Antiochus  and  Zeno  at  Athens. 


78 


676  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

Death  of  Sulla  at  the  age  of  60  years ;  followed  by  war  between 
the  consuls.  Lepidus  attempting  to  rescind  the  acts  of  Sulla  is 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  his  colleague.  War  of  Sertorius  in  Spain. 

Posidonius  and  ApoUonius  Molo  flourished. 

The  history  of  Sallust  began  from  this  year. 

Sulla  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  writing  the  2'}nd  book  of 
his  Commentaries.  The  book  was  completed  by  his  freedman 
Cornelius  Epicadus. 

Cicero  hears  Molo  at  Rhodes. 

Death  of  Atta  the  comic  poet. 
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77 


76 


7^ 


74 


677  J)-  Junius  Brutns  M.  jEmilius  Mamercus  Lepidus.  P.  Ser- 
vilius  commands  against  the  pirates  of  Cilicia  Pamphylia  and 
Isauria.  He  was  engaged  in  actual  war  3  years  77 — 1^,  but 
remained  in  bis  command  5  years  from  78  to  74.  Caesar  served 
under  him  a  short  time,  in  the  year  78- 

Cicero  returns  to  Rome. 


6/8  01.  176  Cn.  Octavius  C.  Scribonius  Curio. 
opposed  by  Metellus  and  Pompey  in  Spain. 
Cicero  is  engaged  in  pleading  causes. 
Birth  of  Asinius  PoUio. 


Sertorius  is 


Metellus  and  Pompey 
Servilius  subdues   the 


670  C.  Octavius  C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
continue  the  war  against  Sertorius. 
Isaurians. 

Scribonius  succeeds  Claudius  in  Macedonia.  He  subdues 
the  Dardani  and  penetrates  to  the  Danube. 

Cicero  quecstor  in  Sicily.  Sextus  Peducseus  was  prsetor. 
Sacerdos  succeeded  him  in  74,  and  Verres  succeeded  Sacerdos 
in  73. 


680  L.  Licinius  Lucullus  M.  Aurelius  Cotta.  Pompey  still 
carries  on  the  war  against  Sertorius.  Both  the  consuls  are 
sent  against  Mithridates,  who  upon  the  death  of  Nicomedes 
had  violated  the  peace,  occupied  Bithynia,  and  invaded  the 
province  of  Asia.  Cotta  is  defeated,  but  Lucullus  besieges 
Mithridates  near  Cyzicus  through  the  following  winter. 

Cicero  returns  to  Rome  from  Sicily. 


73 


72 


71 


681  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lncullus  C.  Cassius.  The  war  with 
Sertorius  continues,  the  war  with  Spartacus  begins.  The  pro- 
consul Lucullus  defeats  Mithridates  at  Cyzicus. 


682  01.  177  L.  Gellius  Poplkola  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus  Clodi- 
anus.  The  consuls  oppose  Spartacus  without  success.  Serto- 
rius in  the  8th  year  of  his  command  is  slain  by  Perperna,  who 
is  taken  and  put  to  death  by  Pompey.  Lucullus,  having  be- 
sieged Amisus  through  the  preceding  winter,  proceeded  in 
the  spring  of  72  against  Mithridates.  After  this  campaign, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Mithridates  and  his  flight  into 
Armenia,  Lucullus  wintered  at  Cabira. 


683  P.  Corn.  Lentulus  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes.  The  prsetor 
Crassus  ends  the  war  with  Spartacus  at  the  time  of  Pompey's 
return  from  Spain.  After  the  flight  of  Mithridates,  Lucullus, 
having  sent  Appius  to  Tigranes  (who  had  now  reigned  25 
years),  returns  to  the  siege  of  Amisus,  which  is  taken. 

Triumphs  of  Metellus  and  Pompey  for  the  victories  in 
Spain. 

Tyrannio  the  grammarian  is  taken  at  Amisus.  He  had  heard 
Dionysius  Thrax,  and  taught  Strabo. 
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684   Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  M.  Licinius  Crassus. 

The  judicial  power,  which  had  been  with  the  knights  for 
43  or  44  years,  from  the  law  of  C.  Gracchus  B.  C.  123  to 
B.  C.  80,  and  with  the  senate  for  10  years,  B.  C.  80 — 70,  is 
communicated  to  the  three  orders,  the  senate,  the  knights, 
the  tribuni  eerarii,  by  a  law  of  Aurelius  Cotta  the  praetor,  passed 
after  Non.  Sextil.  in  this  year. 

Mithridates,  21)  months  after  his  flight,  has  an  interview 
with  Tigranes,  in  the  middle  of  B.  C.  70.  Metrodorus  of 
Scepsis,  about  75  years  of  age,  is  put  to  death  by  Mithridates. 

Ciceronis  in  Q.  CcEcilium  divinatio  et  actio  I  in  Verrem.  The 
Divinatio  more  than  50  days  before  the  Actio,  and  the  Actio 
in  Verrem  on  the  5th  of  Sextilis.     Birth  of  Virgil  Oct.  15. 


69 


68 


67 


685   Q.  Hortensius  Q.  Ccecilius  Metellus. 
Lucullus,  having  passed  the  Euphrates  and  besieged  Tigra- 
nocerta,  defeats  Tigranes  Oct.  6  and  captures  Tigranocerta. 
Q.  Catulus  dedicates  the  Capitol. 
Cicero  sedile. 


686  01.  178  L.  Cacilius  Metellus  Q.  Marcius  Rex. 

Lucullus  towards  the  close  of  this  year  captures  Nisibis, 
Q.  Metellus  conducts  the  war  in  Crete.  He  had  been  pre- 
ceded  in  this  command  by  Antonius  the  father  of  the  triumvir, 
who  had  been  appointed  in  75,  and  was  now  dead. 


687    C  Calpurn.  Pisa   M'Acilius  Glabrio. 

Sedition  in  the  army  of  Lucullus  on  account  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Glabrio  to  succeed  him.  The  war  against  the  pirates 
was  committed  to  Pompey ;  who  made  his  preparations  at  the 
end  of  winter,  carried  on  his  operations  in  the  spring,  and 
finished  the  war  at  midsummer  of  the  year  67.  During  the 
piratical  war  Metellus  concluded  the  war  in  Crete.  He  com- 
pleted the  war  in  about  'Iv  6'»  at  the  close  of  67-  (Caesar 
quaestor.) 

M.  Terentius  Varro  served  under  Pompey  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates  and  obtained  a  naval  crown. 


66 


65 


688  M.  Mmil.  Lepidus  L.  Volcatius  Tullus. 

The  Mithridatic  war  is  committed  to  Pompey  by  the  Mani- 
han  law.  He  meets  Lucullus  in  Galatia,  and  defeats  Mithri- 
dates. Tigranes  surrenders,  and  Pompey  winters  (about  the 
middle  of  December)  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrnus. 

Cicero  praetor.  Ciceronis  pro  lege  Manilla,  pro  Cluentio. 
M.  Antonius  Gnipho  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  flourished,  whose 
school  was  frequented  by  the  praetor  Cicero. 


689  L.  Aurel.  Cotta  L.  Manlius  Torquatus. 
Pompey  makes  war  on  the  Albani  and  Iberi. 
A  conspiracy  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  against  the  con. 
suls  and  senate.     Caesar  aedile. 
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Atticus,  who  had  retired  to  Athens  in  87,  and  received 
Sulla  there  in  84,  returns  in  65  to  Rome.  Ciceronis  pro  Cor- 
nelio  prima.     Birth  of  Horace  Dec.  8. 


64 


690  01.  179  L.  Julius  Casar  C.  Marcius  Figulus. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  Pompey  is  in  Syria,  where  he 
winters. 

Birth  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus. 
Ciceronis  in  toga  Candida. 


63 


691   M.  Tulims  Cicero   C.  Antonius. 

Death  of  Mithridates.  Jerusalem  after  a  siege  of  3  months 
is  taken  by  Pompey  on  the  day  of  a  fast,  in  December  fi3. 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Cicero  first  laid  open  the  designs  of 
Catiline  XII  Kal.  Nov.  who  fled  in  the  night  which  followed 
Nov.  8,  and  the  senate  decreed  the  punishment  of  the  conspi- 
rators Dec.  5. 

Birth  of  Augustus  Sept.  23. 

Parthenius  of  Nicaea  is  captured  at  the  close  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war.  He  lived  to  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  77  years 
after  this  date.  He  was  taken  in  infancy,  and  might  attain 
the  age  of  80  years.  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus  the  preceptor 
of  Dionysius  Atticus  flourished.  He  taught  Octavius  in  the 
year  44. 

Ciceronis  Orationes  consulares  XII.  His  oration  jrro  Murena 
after  Nov.  9  and  before  Dec.  5. 

Orbilius  Pupillus  of  Beneventum  set.  50  settled  at  Rome  in 
63.     He  lived  to  near  100. 
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692  D.  Junius  Silanus  L.  Licinius  Murena. 

Catiline  slain  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  winter. 

Caesar  praetor,  Cato  tribune  of  the  people.  Metellus  tri- 
umphs for  the  conquest  of  Crete.  Pompey  returns  to  Italy 
after  the  election  of  the  consuls.  Theophimus  archon  at 
Athens. 

Posidonius  flourished  at  Rhodes,  where  Pompey  visited  him 
in  67  and  again  in  C2.  Hermagoras  flourished^  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Athenseus. 

Ciceronis  i}ro  Sulla.  A  few  months  after  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators  in  Dec.  5.  63. 


61 


60 


693  M.  Pupius  Piso  Calpurnianus  M.  Valer.  Messalla. 

Pompey  triumphs  Sept.  29.  39  for  his  victories  over  the 
pirates,  in  Pontus,  and  in  Asia. 

Castor  the  chronographer  brought  his  Roman  chronology 
down  to  this  year.     The  poet  Archias  is  still  living. 

Quintus  the  brother  of  Cicero  is  governor  of  Asia. 


694  01,  1 80  L.  Afranius  Q.  Ccecilius  Metellus  Celer. 
Caisar  after  his  praetorship  commands  in  Spain.      Herodes 


archon  at  Athens. 


Y  2 
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Posidonius  is  still  at  Rhodes.  Diodorus  Siculus  the  historian 
is  in  Egypt  in  60. 

Cieero  mentions  in  March  of  this  year  a  history  of  his  con- 
sulship written  by  himself  in  Greek,  and  a  history  (of  the 
Marsic  war)  written  in  Greek  bv  Lucullus. 


6^*5   C.  Julius  Ccesar  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus. 

Csesar  passes  some  agrarian  laws. 

The  history  of  Diodorus  ended  at  the  Gallic  war  of  Caesar. 

Birth  of  Livy  the  historian  and  of  Messalla  Corvinus  the 
orator.  ^!ius  Tubero  the  historian  is  with  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia. 
Ciceronis  pro  A.  l^hermo,  pro  L.  Flacco. 


58 


(596  L.  Calpurn.  Pisa  Ccesoninus  A.  Gabinius. 

Csesar  in  Gaul.  The  Helvetii  prepare  to  move  at  the  end  of 
March.     War  with  Ariovistus. 

Cato  is  sent  by  Clodius  to  Cyprus. 

Cicero  goes  into  exile.  He  was  at  Thurium  Ap.  6,  at  Thes- 
salonica  from  the  end  of  May  to  near  the  end  of  November. 
He  is  at  Dyrrachium  Nov.  26. 


57 


697  P-  Corn.  Lentulus  Spinther  Q.  Ccecil.  Metellus  Nepos. 

War  with  the  Belgse. 

Cicero  is  recalled  from  exile.  He  arrived  at  Brundusium  on 
the  5th  of  Sextilis.  He  returned  thanks  in  the  senate  Sept.  5. 
He  returned  in  the  17th  month  of  his  exile. 

Callidius  the  orator  flourished,  who  afterwards  joined  Cassar 
in  the  civil  war,  and  died  at  Placentia. 


56 


6{*8  Ol.  181     Cn.   Corn.  Lentulus  Marcellinus   L.   Marcius 
Philippus. 

Clodius  sedile.      Cato  returns  from  Cyprus. 

War  of  Csesar  in  Armorica. 

The  work  of  Ca?tor  ended  at  this  period.     His  6  books  ex 
tended  from  Ninus  to  Ol.  181.      He  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Deiotarus,  and  probably  put  to  death  in  B.  C.  45,  when  his 
son  Castor  accused  Deiotarus. 

Ciceronis  et  Hortensii  jjro  Sextio.     Ciceronis  in  Vatinium, 
de  provinciis  consularibus.     Cicero  addresses  Lucceius. 


55 


6^19  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  II  M.  Licinius  Crassus  II. 

The  provinces  are  decreed  for  5  years,  Spain  to  Pompey, 
Syria  and  the  Parthian  war  to  Crassus,  Gaul  and  Germany  to 
Cajsar. 

Fourth  campaign  in  Gaul.  Caesar  passes  the  Rhine  in  this 
campaign,  and  lands  in  Britain,  but  returns  before  the  autum- 
nal equinox.     The  legions  winter  in  Belgium. 

A  further  change  is  made  in  the  judicial  law,  although  the 
judicial  power  is  still  left  to  the  same  three  orders. 

Demetiius  Magnes  is  mentioned  in  55  by  Cicero.  Tima- 
genes  the  sophist  is  brought  to  Rome  by  Gabinius. 
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Ciceronis  in  L.  Calpurnium  Pisonem,  de  Oratore  libri  tres. 
Virgil  assumes  the  toga  virilis  Oct.  15,  when  he  entered  his 
16th  year.     Lucretius  died  on  the  same  day. 


54 


700  L.  Do7nitius  Ahenobarbiis  Ap.  Claudius  Pidcher. 

Second  expedition  of  Ceesar  into  Britain.  War  with  Am- 
biorix  in  the  winter  following.  Crassus  went  forth  from  Rome 
after  Nov.  15  B.  C.  55.  His  first  campaign  in  Asia  was  in  54, 
after  which  he  wintered  in  Syria. 

Cato  prsetor. 

Ciceronis  pro  P.  Vatinio,  pro  M.  /Emilio  Scauro,  de  Repuh- 
lica  libri. 


53 


701    C7i.  Domitius  Calvinus  M.  Valerius  Messalla. 

Csesar  in  his  6th  campaign  in  Gaul  invades  the  Suevi. 

Crassus  setting  forth  from  his  winter  quarters  passes  the 
Euphrates,  and  is  defeated  and  slain  June  9.  He  was  past  60 
at  the  time  of  this  expedition. 

C.  Curio  flourished,  who  afterwards  joined  the  party  of 
Caesar  and  died  in  49. 


52 


702  01.  182   Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  III  sine  collega. 

Clodius  was  slain  XI 11  Kal.  Feb.  of  the  Roman  calendar. 
His  death  in  reality  happened  before  the  end  of  B.  C.  53. 
After  this  event  Pompey  was  created  sole  consul.  War  of 
Csesar  with  Vercingetorix.  The  first  operations  are  in  the 
winter.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  Csesar  wintered  at 
Bibracte. 

Ciceronis  pro  Milone. 


51 


703  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Caesar  on  the  last  day  of  December  B.  C.  52  proceeded  from 
Bibracte  to  commence  his  8th  campaign  in  Gaul,  after  which, 
finding  the  whole  of  Gaul  reduced  to  obedience,  he  disposed 
his  10  legions  in  winter  quarters,  and  himself  wintered  in 
Belgium.     End  of  the  Parthian  war. 

Posidonius,  now  in  advanced  age,  came  to  Rome.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  84  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jason  his  grandson. 

Cicero  proconsul  in  Cilicia. 
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704  L.  J^milius  Paullus  C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Ccfisar  after  his  winter  quarters  proceeded  to  Italy.  The 
state  of  parties  at  Rome  and  the  causes  of  the  civil  war  are 
set  forth  in  the  letters  of  Ccelius  to  Cicero  and  in  the  other 
testimonies  quoted  in  F.  H.  HI  p.  19^. 

Death  of  Hortensius  set.  64.  Cicero  leaves  his  province 
///  Non.  Sexiil.  of  the  Roman  Calendar.  He  sailed  from 
Ephesus  Oct.  J  ;  and  reached  Brundusium  Nov.  25,  as  the 
Roman  calendar  then  stood.  Sallust,  who  had  been  tribune 
of  the  people  in  52,  is  expelled  the  senate  by  his  adversary  the 
censor  Appius. 
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705   C  Claudius  Marcellus  M.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Crus. 

Caesar  occupies  Ariminum.  He  is  deserted  by  Labienus, 
who  joined  Pompey  and  the  consuls  IXKal.  Feb.  of  the  Roman 
calendar.  Labienus  was  slain  at  Munda  in  the  year  45.  Caesar 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey  reached  Brundusium  March  9.  Pompey 
embarked  March  15.  Caesar,  having  become  master  of  Italy 
in  60  days,  returned  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  marched  to 
Spain  where  he  overthrew  the  heutenants  of  Pompey,  Afranius 
and  Petreius.  He  is  created  dictator ;  and,  having  arranged 
his  affairs  at  Rome  in  1 1  days,  proceeds  to  Brundusium,  which 
he  reached  in  December  of  the  Roman  calendar ;  in  reality 
October. 

Theophanes  of  Lesbos  is  in  the  service  of  Pompey.  He  was 
favoured  by  Pompey  in  62,  and  was  already  a  Roman  citizen 
before  61.  Some  of  his  descendants  were  put  to  death  under 
Tiberius  in  A.  D.  33,  but  Balbinus,  who  was  emperor  in  A.  D. 
238,  boasted  of  his  descent  from  Theophanes  the  friend  of 
Pompey. 

Cicero  arrived  at  Rome  Jan.  4  of  the  Roman  calendar.  He 
quitted  Italy  June  1 1  to  join  Pompey  in  Greece.  Varro  is  the 
lieutenant  of  Pompey  in  Spain. 
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7O6  01.  183   C.  Julius  Ccesa?'  II  P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus. 

Caesar  gained  the  victory  at  Pharsalia  on  the  Dth  of  Sextilis 
of  the  Roman  calendar.  In  reality  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
See  Note  B  F.  H.  Ill  p.  297-  Death  of  Pompey  cet.  58  III 
Kal.  Oct.  in  reality  in  the  middle  of  July.  Caesar  carried  on 
the  Alexandrian  war,  which  he  completed  VI  Kal.  April,  of 
the  Roman  calendar.  He  was  nine  months  in  Egypt,  from 
October  B.  C.  48  to  June  B.  C.  47  of  the  Roman  calendar. 

Cicero  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  returned  to  Italy.  He 
remained  at  Brundusium  till  the  arrival  of  Caesar  in  Italy  in 
Sept.  B.  C.  47. 

Lenaeus  a  grammarian,  the  freedman  of  Pompey,  after  the 
death  of  Pompey  and  his  sons  taught  at  Rome. 
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707    C.  Julius  Ccesar  II  diet.   M.  Antonius  mag.  eq. 

Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces  IV  Non.  Sextil.  of  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  arrived  in  Italy  in  September,  in  reality  July. 
He  passed  into  Africa  before  the  winter. 

Sallust,  now  praetor  elect,  is  in  danger  from  a  sedition  in 
Caesar's  army  in  Campania.  Cicero  met  Caesar  at  Brundu- 
sium, and  after  the  interview  proceeded  to  Rome.  C.  Julius 
Higinus  the  freedman  of  Augustus  is  brought  to  Rome  from 
Alexandria  by  Caesar. 
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708  C.  Julius  Ccesar  III  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus. 
Caesar  was  occupied  some  months  by  the  war  in  Africa.    He 
gained  the  battle  of  Thapsus  Ap.  6   (in  reality  in  February) 
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B.  C,  46.  Death  of  Cato  in  his  49th  year.  Caesar  returns 
to  Rome  and  has  four  triumphs,  for  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus, 
Africa. 

Caesar  as  pontifex  maximus  reforms  the  calendar  by  insert- 
ing 67  +  23  =  90  days  in  the  year  46.  On  the  state  of  the 
calendar  see  the  testimonies  in  F.  H.  Ill  p.  204. 

King  Juba  the  historian  is  brought  to  Rome.  He  survived 
B.  C.  46  about  50  years,  and  probably  died  in  A.  D.  4.  Didy- 
mus  the  grammarian,  his  opponent,  was  about  7  or  8  years 
older  than  Juba. 

Sallust,  now  praetor,  serves  under  Ceesar  in  the  African  war  ; 
and  was  left  in  command  when  Caesar  quitted  Africa.  Cicero 
in  his  correspondence  describes  his  own  occupations  and  sen- 
timents during  the  African  war.  See  F.  H.  Ill  p.  203.  He 
composed  the  Brutus  in  B.  C.  46,  the  Cato  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  the  Orator  in  the  beginning  of  45.  Ciceronis  pro 
M.  MarceUo  ;  in  46,  after  the  return  of  Caesar  from  Africa,  pro 
Q.  Ligario,  after  the  oration  pro  MarceUo. 
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709   C  Julius  C(Bsar  IV  sine  collega. 

Caesar,  setting  forth  in  January,  travelled  from  Rome  to 
Obulco  in  Spain  in  27  days.  On  the  19th  of  February  he  had 
taken  the  town  of  Ategua,  on  the  1 7th  of  March  he  defeated  the 
sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda.  News  of  the  victory  arrived  at  Rome 
Ap.  20  on  the  day  before  the  Palilia.  Caesar,  returning  to 
Rome  in  September,  triumphed  in  the  beginning  of  October 
for  the  fifth  time.  Octavius,  now  in  his  18th  year,  was  in  Spain 
with  Caesar. 

Sosigenes  the  astronomer  flourished,  who  assisted  in  reform- 
ing the  calendar. 

Cicero  in  his  letters  in  the  beginning  of  45  notices  the 
affairs  of  Spain.  See  F.  H.  Ill  p.  207-  He  lost  his  daughter 
Tullia  in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  He  consoles  himself  with 
literature,  and  composes  de  Luctu  minuendo.  Among  other 
works  he  completes  in  this  summer  Academicorum  libros  IV, 
de  Finibus  libros  V.  After  the  return  of  Caesar,  Ciceronis  pro 
Deiotaro.  Curtius  Nicia  a  grammarian  is  noticed  by  Cicero 
in  his  letters  in  45.  C.  Asinius  Pollio  (now  in  his  32nd  year), 
who  had  served  at  Pharsalia,  is  left  by  Caesar  as  lieutenant  in 
Spain. 
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710  01.  184  C,  Julius  Ctesar  V  diet.  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus 
mag.  eq. 

The  month  Quintilis  is  named  Julius.  Caesar  had  an  ova- 
tion Jan.  26.  After  his  victory  in  Spain  he  was  created  dic- 
tator for  life  and  consul  for  10  years.  He  is  slain  March  15. 
For  the  testimonies  to  this  event  see  F.  H.  Ill  p.  210 — 212. 
Caesar  died  in  his  56th  year.     Brutus  at  this  time  was  41,  and 
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was  pr£Etor.  Octavius  upon  the  death  of  Csesar  came  from 
Apollonia  to  Rome,  claimed  the  inheritance  of  his  uncle,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  CcBsar  Octaiianus.  Antony  withdrew 
from  Rome  and  proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  end  of 
November. 

Cratippus  taught  the  son  of  Cicero  at  Athens  in  44.  Anti- 
pater  Tyrius  the  Stoic  was  lately  dead.  Apollodorus  Perga- 
menus,  now  in  advanced  age,  is  the  preceptor  of  Octavius  at 
Apollonia. 

Cicero  withdraws  from  Rome  soon  after  the  death  of  Ceesar, 
and  prepares  to  pass  into  Greece ;  but  returns  to  Rome  on  the 
3\'it  oi  Sextilis.  Philippica  /  Sept.  2.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  senate  Sept.  19  Cicero  is  absent,  and  composes  Philip- 
picam  II.  Upon  Antony's  departure  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  on  Dec.  20  delivered  Philipp.  Ill  in  the  senate,  and  Phi- 
lipp.  IV  to  the  people.  Cicero  composed  in  this  year  many 
philosophical  works  ;  these  works  are  enumerated  by  himself 
inF.H.  IIIp.  213. 

Corinth  and  Carthage  were  rebuilt  by  Caesar,  102  years 
after  their  destruction  in  146. 
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711    C.  Vibius  Pansa  A.  Hirtius. 

Antony  besieges  D.  Brutus  in  Mutina.  The  consuls  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  are  slain  in  the  combats  with  Antony.  The  first  battle 
was  fought  April  14  or  15,  the  second,  between  the  20th  and 
the  29th.  Antony  withdrew  into  Gaul,  and  formed  a  junction 
with  Lepidus  May  29.  Octavianus  after  this  was  slighted  by 
the  senate,  but  marching  to  Rome  with  his  army  obtained  the 
consulship  on  the  19th  of  Sextilis.  Plancus,  whose  letters  to 
Cicero  are  extant,  at  first  remained  firm  to  the  senate,  but  at 
last  joined  Antony. 

Octavianus  Antony  and  Lepidus  forming  a  coalition  are 
appointed  triumvirs  for  5  years,  from  Nov.  27  B.  C.  43  to 
Dec.  31  B.  C.  38. 

Diodorus  still  wrote  after  the  death  of  Caesar.  He  employed 
30  years  upon  his  history. 

Death  of  Laberius  the  mimographus.  Piiblius  Syrus  flou- 
rished. Ciceronis  Philipp.  V  Jan.  1.  Philipp.  VI  Jan.  5. 
Philipp.  VII  before  Feb.  15.  Philipp.  VIII  before  March  15. 
Philipp.  IX  immediately  after  Phil.  VIII.  Philipp.  X,  Philipp. 
XI  after  the  death  of  Trebonius.  Philipp.  XII  soon  after  Feb. 
23.  Philipp.  XIII  after  Pansa  had  joined  the  army.  Philipp. 
XIV  April  22. 

Birth  of  Ovid  at  Sulmo  March  21. 

Cicero  is  slain  Dec.  7-  According  to  the  Roman  calendar 
he  wanted  2/  days  of  his  ()4th  year.  Varro  is  proscribed  by 
Antony.  \^erres  the  Sicilian  priL'tor  perished  in  the  proscrip- 
tion. 
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712   M.  ^milius  Lepidus  II  L.  Munatiiis  Plancus. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Brutus  and  Cassius  are  over- 
thrown by  C«sar  and  Antony  at  Philippi.  Sextus  Pompeius 
is  now  in  possession  of  Sicily.  Birth  of  Tiberius  by  some 
accounts. 

Horace  was  present  at  Philippi. 
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713  P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus  II  L.  Antonius  Pietaa. 
The  consul  Antonius,  brother  of  the  triumvir,  at  the  end  of 
this  year  is  besieged  by  Csesar  in  Perusia. 


714  01.  185   Cn.  Domitiiis  Calvinus  II  C.  Asinius  Pollio. 

Labienus,  the  son  of  Caesar's  lieutenant,  had  joined  Brutus 
and  Cassius  and  had  been  sent  to  solicit  succour  from  the  Par- 
thians.  After  their  overthrow  at  Philippi  he  remained  with 
the  barbarians,  and  in  the  year  40  v>rith  Pacorus  invaded 
Syria.  Caesar  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  compelled  L. 
Antonius  to  surrender,  and  dismantled  Perusia.  After  the 
death  of  Fulvia  Caesar  and  the  triumvir  Antony  concluded 
peace. 

Hybreas  the  orator  at  Mylasa  opposes  l^abienus. 

Cornelius  Nepos  flourished.  He  composed  the  life  of  Atticus 
after  B.  C.  32.  Nepos  ha,d  been  present  at  Cicero's  oration 
pro  Cornelio  in  65. 
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715  L.  Marcius  Censorinus  C.  Calvisinus  Sabinus. 

Birth  of  Julia.  Caesar  and  Antony  conclude  a  peace  with 
Sex.  Pompeius.  Ventidius  the  lieutenant  of  Antony  defeated 
the  Parthians  and  slew  Labienus.  Antony  and  Octavia  at 
the  close  of  this  year  winter  at  Athens. 

Atteius  the  philologist  flourished.  He  was  consulted  by  the 
historians  Sallust  and  Asinius  Pollio. 
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7 16  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher  C.Norhanus  Flaccus. 

Marriage  of  Caesar  and  Livia.  Unsuccessful  war  with 
Sextus  Pompeius.  Ventidius  on  the  Pth  of  June,  the  day  of 
the  defeat  of  Crassus,  overthrows  the  Parthians,  and  kills  Pa- 
corus the  son  of  their  king  Orodes.  After  this  victory  Ven- 
tidius is  recalled  by  Antony,  jealous  of  his  success.  Sosius, 
6  months  after  the  victory  of  Ventidius,  conquers  the  Jews 
and  takes  Jerusalem  in  December  38.  See  F.  H.  Ill  Note  C 
p.  299. 

Horace  completes  his  27th  year  in  Dec.  38.  The  dates  of 
his  works  are  thus  given  by  Bentley.  Sat.  lib.  I  was  com- 
pleted in  B.  C.  40—38,  lib.  II  in  35—33.  Epod.  in  32,  31. 
Carm.  hb.  I  in  30—28,  lib.  II  in  26—25,  lib.  Ill  in  24.  23. 
Epist.  lib.  I  in  20.  19.  Carm.  lib.  IV  et  saeculare  in  17 — 15. 
Art.  Poet,  and  Epist.  lib.  II  were  his  last  compositions,  in 
years  unknown. 
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36 


35 


717   M.  Ayrippa  L.  Caninius  Gallus. 

Agrippa  crosses  the  Rhine.  Csesar  and  Antony  hold  a  con- 
ference in  Italy.  Caesar  after  his  defeat  employs  this  year 
in  preparation,  and  defers  the  war  against  Pompeius  till  the 
next.  The  triumvirate  is  renewed  for  another  5  years  from 
Jan.  1  B.  C.  37  to  Dec.  31  B.  C.  33.  Varro  in  his  80th  year 
composes  his  woi-k  De  Re  Rustica.  Already  in  his  78th  year 
B.  C.  39  he  had  written  490  volumes.  In  B.  C.  45,  his  72nd 
year,  he  had  not  yet  published  his  work  De  Lingua  Latina. 


7I8  01.  186  L.  Gellius  Poplicola  M.  Cocceius  Nerva. 

War  renewed  with  Sestus  Pompeius.  Fall  of  Lepidus. 
Parthian  war  and  disastrous  retreat  of  Antony,  late  in  the  year. 
Agrippa  receives  from  Caesar  a  naval  crown  for  his  success 
against  Pompeius. 

Conon  flourished.  He  preceded  Nicolaus  Daraascenus,  who 
is  now  28  years  of  age. 

The  orators  the  two  Furnii,  father  and  son,  flourished. 
Propertius  flourished.  He  came  after  Tibullus,  who  was  later 
than  Gallus.  The  birth  of  Propertius  was  probably  at  B.  C. 
51,  between  Tibullus  and  Ovid. 


719  L.  Cornificius  Sex.  Pompeius. 

Death  of  Sextus  Pompeius  in  his  40th  year.  War  of  Caesar 
with  the  lUyrians  and  Pannonians.  The  expedition  of  Antony 
into  Armenia  is  deferred  till  the  next  year. 
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720  L.  Scribonius  Libo  M.  Antonius  TI. 
Antony  setting  forth  in  spring  invades  Armenia. 
lUyricum  subdues  the  Dalmatians. 
Death  of  Sallust  in  May  34. 
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33         721   C.  Ceesar  II  L.  Volcatius  Tullus. 

Antony  penetrated  to  the  Araxes,  but  Media  and  Armenia 
are  conquered  by  the  Parthians.     Agrippa  aedile. 

C.  Melissus  flourished.  Patronised  by  Mecsenas  and  by 
Caesar,  he  had  the  care  of  the  Octavian  library,  which  was 
founded  in  B.  C.  33. 
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722  01.  187  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  C.Sosius. 
Preparations  for  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Antony. 
The  libraries  of  Pergamus  are  said  at  this  time  to  contain 
200,000  volumes. 

Death  of  Atticus  aet.  77- 


723  C.  Ceesar  III  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus. 

Caesar  Sept.  2  defeated  Antony  at  Actium.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  winter  quarters  at  Samos,  but  was  recalled  to 
Italy  by  a  sedition  in  the  army.  After  27  days  passed  at  Brun- 
dusium,  he  returned  to  Asia  and  Syria  on  his  way  to  Egypt. 
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Tyrannic  the  younger  is  brought  to  Rome.  Hybreas  Theo- 
dorus  and  Plutio  flourished. 

Horatii  Epod.  1  was  written  before  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Epod.  9  immediately  after  the  battle.  Epod.  13  in  winter, 
before  the  end  of  the  civil  war. 
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724  C.  CcEsar  IV  M.  Licinius  Crassus. 

Caesar  gains  Antony's  fleet  Kalendis  Sextilibus.  Which  was 
followed  by  the  death  of  Antony,  at  the  age  of  52.  Death  of 
Cleopatra.  She  had  reigned  22>  6"*  and  lived  39  years.  See 
F.  H.  Ill  p.  404  Notek. 

Ceesar  commemorates  his  victory  at  Actium  by  founding 
Nicopolis  and  by  instituting  the  Actian  games. 

Athenodorus  Sandonis  the  preceptor  of  Octavius  governs 
Tarsus.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  82.  The  philosopher  Arius 
is  favoured  by  Ctesar. 

Cornelius  Gallus  is  appointed  prsefect  of  Egypt.  Parthenius 
dedicated  to  Gallus. 


29 


28 


27 


725  C  Ccesar  V  Sex.  Appuleius. 

Csesar,  having  put  a  period  to  the  civil  wars  in  the  22nd 
year,  has  three  triumphs,  for  lUyricum,  for  the  Actian  victory, 
and  for  Cleopatra.  These  triumphs  were  in  SextUis,  and  lasted 
three  successive  days.     The  temple  of  Janus  shut. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  comes  to  Italy.  Contemporary 
with  him  was  Cajcilius,  who  flourished  with  Timagenes  and 
Hermagoras  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Livy  in  his  first  book  records  the  first  shutting  of  the  temple 
of  Janus,  but  not  the  second.  Whence  we  may  conclude  with 
Vossius  that  the  first  book  was  written  between  the  years  29 
and  25. 


726  01.  188   C.  C(Bsar  VI  M.  Agrippa  II. 

Lustrum  conditum.  The  number  of  citizens  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  is  4,063,000,  the  total  numbers,  including  women 
and  children,  about  17,258,761. 

Death  of  Varro  in  his  89th  vear,  towards  the  close  of  B.  C. 
28. 


727   C.  CcBsar  VII  M.  Agrippa  IJI. 

Caesar  is  named  Augustus.  The  anni  Augustani  were  com- 
puted at  Rome  from  Jan.  1  B.  C.  27,  but  at  Alexandria  from 
Jan.  1  B.  C.  29.  Augustus  accepts  the  government  for  10 
years.  He  goes  into  Spain.  Tiberius  Ap.  24  assumes  the 
toga  virilis.  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus  triumphs  over 
Gaul  Sep.  25. 

Timagenes  the  historian  lived  under  Augustus.  See  the 
testimonies  in  F.  H.  Ill  p.  235. 

Tibullus  was  the  companion  of  IVIessalla  in  his  war  in  Aqui- 
tania,  which  was  probably  carried  on  in  B.  C.  28,    in  which 
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26 


25 


24 


23 


year  Tibullus  might  be  39  years  of  age.  Vitruvius  names 
Augustus.  His  work  was  therefore  pubhshed  after  B.  C.  27. 
He  had  been  favoured  by  Juhus  Csesar^  and  therefore  known 
before  the  year  44.  He  was  recommended  to  Augustus  by 
Octavia. 


728   C.  Ca:sar  Augustus  VIII  T.  StatiUus  Taurus. 

Disgrace  and  death  of  Corn  eh  us  Gallus,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed praefect  of  Egypt  about  Sept.  B.  C.  30.  Sex.  Appuleius 
pro  COS.  triumphs  Jan.  26  for  Spain. 

Q.  Cflccilius  Epirota  a  grammarian  was  the  friend  of  Gallus, 
after  whose  death  he  opened  a  school. 

Propertius  applied  to  poetry  after  Tibullus,  and  was  already 
in  reputation  before  the  rise  of  Ovid,  and  was  now  probably  25 
years  of  age.  Gallus,  to  whom  Propertius  addresses  Elegg.  I. 
5.10.13.20,  was  another  Gallus,  and  not  Cornelius  Gallus 
the  prsefect  of  Egypt. 


729  C.  Ccesar  Augustus  IX  M.  Junius  Silanus. 

Augustus  in  Spain  carries  on  the  war  against  the  Cantabri 
and  Astures.  He  was  in  Spain  Jan.  1  B.  C.  26  and  Jan.  1 
B.  C.  25.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  a  second  time  by 
Augustus  in  25,  after  the  Cantabrian  war. 

Munatius  Plancus  the  orator,  the  disciple  of  Cicero,  flou- 
rished. In  the  year  43  he  had  founded  Lugdunum.  Horace 
in  Carm.  II  (see  B.  C.  38)  mentions  his  40th  year  which  he 
completed  in  Dec.  B.  C.  25.  The  Georgics  of  Virgil  must  have 
been  completed  after  the  death  of  Gallus  B.  C.  26. 


730  01.  189   C.  Ccesar  Augustus  X  C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 

Augustus  in  this  year  returned  from  Spain.  The  Astures 
and  Cantabri,  who  after  his  departure  had  renewed  the  war, 
were  soon  suppressed. 

..^lius  Gallus  the  praefect  of  Egypt  penetrates  into  Arabia 
Fehx.  Strabo,  who  was  himself  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  yElius 
Gallus,  mentions  that  expedition.  Strabo,  who  is  now  at  the 
least  30  years  of  age,  was  still  employed  upon  his  geography 
42  years  afterwards,  in  A.  D.  IS. 

Death  of  Quintilius  Varus  of  Cremona,  the  poet,  the  friend 
of  Horace  and  of  Virgil.    Virgil  is  now  engaged  in  his  .^neid. 


731    C.  Ccesar  Augustus  XI  A.  Terentius  Varro  Murena. 

The  tribunician  power  for  life  is  voted  to  Augustus.  Death 
of  Mai'cellus  in  his  ftdileship.  An  embassy  from  Parthia  in 
this  year,  from  Fhrahates  IV  Arsaces  XIII. 

Nestor  of  Tarsus  was  the  preceptor  of  Marcellus. 

Horace  in  Carm.  Ill  (see  B.  C.  33)  celebrates  the  return  of 
Augustus  from  Spain,  and  notices  the  Parthians. 
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22 


21 


732  M.  Claud.  Marcellus  L.  Arrvntius.  Jugusti  trib.  pot.  2 
from  June  27. 

Consjiiracy  and  death  of  Murena.  The  Ethiopians  led  by- 
queen  Candace  make  an  expedition  as  far  as  Elephantina. 
They  are  defeated  by  C.  Petronius  the  prsefect  of  Egypt. 

Athenscus  a  peripatetic  philosopher  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
at  this  time.     Pylades  the  pantomimic  actor  flourished. 

Virgil  in -En.  VI  mentions  the  death  of  Marcellus,  who  died 
after  Aug.  1  B.  C.  23.  These  lines  were  heard  by  Augustus 
in  22,  before  he  proceeded  to  the  East  in  B.  C.  21. 


733  M.  Lollius  Q.  JEmil.  Lepidus.  Augusti  trib.  pot.  3  from 
June  27. 

Augustus  at  the  end  of  this  year  winters  at  Samos. 

Death  of  Atratinus.  Horace  completes  his  44th  year  Dec. 
7  B.C.  21. 


20 


19 


17 


16 


734  01.  HiO.M.  Appuleius  P.  Silms.  Augusti  trib.  pot.  4  from 
June  27. 

The  standards  of  Crassus  are  restored  by  the  Parthians. 
Birth  of  Caius  Ceesar.     Augustus  winters  again  at  Samos. 


735  C.  Sentius  Saturninus  Q.  Lucretius.  Augusti  trib.  pot.  5- 
The  Cantabri  are  finally  subdued.  Augustus,  who  had  passed 

the  two  preceding  winters  at  Samos,  returns  to  Rome  Oct.  12. 
Death  of  Virgil  at  Brundusium  Sept.  22.     He  had  nearly 

completed  his  51st  year. 


730  P.  Corn.  Lentulus  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus.  Augusti  trib.  pot. 
6  from  June  i?7. 

Augustus  accepts  the  empire  for  5  years,  and  then  another 
5,  making  the  second  period  of  10,  B.  C.  !7 — 8  inclusive. 

Livy  is  employed  upon  his  5''th  book  after  this  year.  Tibullus 
died  soon  after  Virgil ;  Propertiu?  survived  Tibullus.  Corne- 
lius Callus  was  born  B.  C.  06  and  was  23  years  older  than 
Ovid  ;  Tibullus  and  Propertius  came  between  them.  Callus 
mav  be  placed  at  B.  C.  46,  Tibullus  at  30,  Propertius  at  20. 
Ovid  was  in  reputation  before  his  exile  from  B.  C.  17  to 
A.D.  8. 


737  C.Furnius  C.  Junius  Silam/s.     Augusti  trib.  pot.  7- 

Ludi  sceculares.     Birth  of  Lucius  Csesar.     After  the  birth 

and   adoption   of  Lucius,   Agrippa  is   sent   into   Syria.       He 

reached  Asia  at  the  approach  of  winter,  accompanied  by  Julia. 

Porcius  Latro  flourished.    Horatii  Carmen  Seeculare.    Varius 

and  Tucca  flourished. 


738  01.  191  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  P.  Corn.  Scipio. 
gusti  trib.  pot.  8. 


Au- 
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15 

Agrippa,  with  Julia  (now  in  her  23rd  year),  is  in  Asia. 
Nicohius  Damascenus  is  in  favour  with  Herod. 
Death  of  the  elder  Macer  of  Verona,  the  poet. 

739  M.  Livius  Drusus  Libo  L.  Calpurn.  Piso.  Aiigusti  tlrib. 
pot.  9. 

Augustus  remains  in  Gaul.  Meanwhile  Tiberius  and  Drusus 
subdue  the  Rhseti. 

Orbihus  Pupillus  of  Beneventum,  who  was  in  his  50th  year 
in  B.C.  63,  lived  to  near  1(10  years.  Horace  in  Carm.  IV  (see 
B.  C.  38)  marks  his  50th  year,  which  he  completed  in  Decem- 
ber B.  C.  15. 

14 
13 

740  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus  Augur.    Augusti 
tr'ib.  pot.  10  from  June  27- 

741  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  P.  Quinctilius  Varus.     Augusti  trib. 
pot.  1 1 . 

Augustus  returns  from  Gaul  and  Agrippa  from  Asia. 
Cestius  of  Smyrna  taught  rhetoric  in  Latin  at  Rome. 

12 

742  01.192  M.  Valerius  Messalla  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus.  Au- 
gusti trib.  pot.  12. 

Augustus  succeeds  Lepidus  as  pontifex  maximus  March  6 
B.  C.  12.  Death  of  Agrippa  in  March.  Drusus  passing  the 
Rhine  invades  Germany. 

11 

743  Q.  /Elius  Tubero  Paullus  Fabius  Maximus.  Augusti 
trib.  pot.  1 3. 

Drusus  is  engaged  in  Germany,  and  Tiberius  in  Dalmatia. 
Augustus  dedicates  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  he  lost  his  sister  Octavia. 

10 

744  lulus  Antonius  Q.  Fabius  Max.  Africanus.    Augusti  trib. 
pot.  14. 

Augustus  in  Gaul.      Birth  of  Claudius  Aug.  1. 
Death  of  Passienus.      C.  Julius  Hyginus  flourished. 

9 

8 

745  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  T.  Quinctius  Crispinus  Volcanus. 
Augusti  trib.  pot.  15. 

Drusus,  who  was  carrying  on  war  beyond  the  Rhine,  died 
from  the  effects  of  his  horse  falling  upon  him.  He  had  been 
pedile  in  B.  C.  11,  pra;tor  in  B.  C.  10,  and  died  in  the  year  of 
his  consulship.  Augustus  is  at  Ticinus  at  the  time  of  this 
event. 

The  history  of  Livy  ended  with  the  death  of  Drusus,  or 
soon  after,  Livy,  who  is  now  50  years  of  age,  survived  this 
period  26  years. 

746  01.  193  C  Marcius  Censorinus  C.  Asinius  Gallus.     Au- 
gusti trih.  pot.  16  from  June  27- 
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Augustus  accepts  the  empire  a  third  time  for  10  years  B.C. 
7 — A.  D.  3.     Lustrum  conditum.    The  numbers  are  4,233,000, 
being  an  increase  upon  the  numbers  of  B.  C.  28.     Death  of 
Mecsenas  at  the  end  of  this  year.     Death  of  Horace  Nov.  27, 
when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  57th  year. 

7 

747  Ti.  Claudius  Nero  II  Cn.  Calpurn.  Piso.  Augusti  trib. 
pot.  17. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  completes  his  History.  He  had 
been  settled  22  years  at  Rome. 

6 

748  C.  Antistius  Veter  D.  Lcelius  Balbus.     Augusti  trib.  pot. 

Tiberius  receives  the  tribunician  povv^er  for  5  years.  He  re- 
tired to  Rhodes,  and  remained  there  7  years.  Caius  Caesar  is 
now  in  his  15th  and  Lucius  in  his  12th  year. 

Theodorus  of  Gadara  is  heard  by  Tiberius  at  Rhodes.  The 
preceptor  of  Hermagoras. 

Albutius  Silo  flourished. 

5 

749  C.  C(Bsar  Aug.  XII  L.  Corn.  Sulla.  Augusti  trib. pot.  19. 

Caius  receives  the  toga  virilis. 

Tiro  the  freedman  of  Cicero  lived  to  the  lOOth  year  of  his 
age. 

4 

750  01.  194  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus  L.  Passienus  Rvfus.  Au- 
gusti trib.  pot.  20. 

Death  of  Herod  a  little  before  the  Passover  of  B.  C.  4.  He 
was  about  70  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  34  years  current 
from  B.  C.  37  and  3/  years  current  from  B.  C.  40. 

Nicolaus  Damascenus  is  60  years  of  age  at  this  date. 

M.  MeHssus  flourished.  Death  of  Porcius  Latro  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Ovid,  the  friend  of  Seneca.  Seneca  himself  might 
have  heard  Cicero.  He  addressed  his  Controversm  to  his  sons 
in  his  old  age,  and  the  Suasorice  after  the  Controversice.  His 
son  the  philosopher  Seneca  might  be  20  years  of  age  at  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  the  father  might  be  15  in  B.  C.  46. 

3 

751   Cn.  Corn.  Lentulus  M.  Valerius  Messalinus.   Augusti  trib. 
pot.  21  from  June  27. 
Birth  of  Galba. 
[The  Nativity  according  to  Clemens  Alex,  and  Cassiodorus.] 

2 

752  C.  Ciesar  Aug.  XIII  M.  Plautius  Sylvanus.  Augusti  trib. 
pot.  22  from  June  27- 

Lucius  receives  the  toga  virilis.  Augustus  is  named  pater 
patrice  Feb.  5.  Julia,  now  in  her  38th  year,  is  banished.  She 
died  after  Augustus  in  the  same  year  A.  D.  14. 

[The  Nativity  according  to  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius.] 

Ovidii  De  Arte  Amandi. 
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753  Cn.  Corn.  Lentvlus  Cossiis  L.  Calpurnius  Piso.     Augusti 
trib.  pot.  ?3. 

Caius  Csesar  is  sent  into  the  East. 

Dionysius  the  geographer  flourished.     Juba  is  still  living. 


A.  D. 
1 


754  01.  195   C.  Ccesar  L.  Mmilius  Paullus.     Avyusti  trib. 
pot.  24. 

War  in  Germany. 

Sextus  the  Pythagorean  flourished. 


755  P.  Vinicius  P.  Alphinius  Varus.    Augusti  trib.  pot.  25. 

Interview  of  Caius  vs'ith  Phrahates  IV.  After  this  confer- 
ence Tiberius  returned  to  Rome  before  the  death  of  Lucius. 
Lucius  died  at  Massilia  Aug.  2J  A.  D.  2,  eighteen  months  be- 
fore the  death  of  his  brother. 

Thrasyllus  was  at  Rhodes  with  Tiberius. 

Velleius  Paterculus  serves  under  Caius  Caesar  in  the  East. 


756  L.  Mlius  Lamia  M.  Servilius.  Augusti  trib.  pot.  26 
from  June  27. 

Augustus  accepts  the  empire  for  a  fourth  period  of  10  years 
A.D.  4— 13. 


757  Sex.  JElius  Caius  C.  Sentius  Saturninus.  Augusti  trib. 
pot.  27. 

Death  of  Caius  Csesar  in  Lycia  Feb.  21  A.  D.  4. 

Death  of  Asinius  PoUio  in  his  80th  year  at  his  Tusculan 
villa.     Velleius  Paterculus  serves  with  Tiberius  in  Germany. 


758  01.  ir6  Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Magnus  L.  Valer.  Messalla 
Valesus.     Augusti  trib.  pot.  28  from  June  27. 

Second  campaign  of  Tiberius  in  Germany.  During  this 
campaign  the  Dalmatians  prepare  to  revolt. 


759  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus  L.  Arruntius.  Augusti  trib.  pot. 
29. 

Tiberius  in  his  third  campaign  prepared  to  attack  Marobo- 
duus,  when  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia  revolted. 

Velleius  Paterculus  is  quocstor  designatus. 


760  Q.  Ccccilms  Metellus  Creticus  A.  Licinius  Nerva  Silanus. 
Augusti  trib.  pot.  30. 

Gei-manicus  is  sent  into  Germany.  First  year  of  war  in 
Illyria. 

Philistio  the  itiimographus  flourished. 

Velleius  is  quastor  and  legatus. 


761  M.Furius  Camillus  Sex.  Nonius  Quinctilianus.    Augusti 
trib.  pot.  31  from  June  27. 

Pannonia  is  recovered  in  this  year. 
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Athenodorus  of  Tarsus  and  Verrius  Flaccus  flourished.  Ver- 
rius  was  the  author  of  the  Fasti  Verriani,  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius. 

762  01.  197  C.  Poppceus  Sabinus  Q.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 
Augusti  trib.  pot.  32. 

Illyricum  is  reduced  in  this  the  third  year  of  the  war;  but 
at  the  same  time  Quintihus  Varus  with  three  legions  is  cut  off 
in  Germany. 

Birth  of  Vespasian  Nov.  1 7. 

Ovid  after  having  completed  his  50th  year  is  banished.  He 
left  Italy  in  December  A.  D.  8,  and  the  first  winter  of  his  exile 
is  the  winter  of  A.  D.  -^.  Ovid  mentions  the  15  books  of  the 
Metamorphoses,  which  were  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  exile. 
The  12  books  of  the  Fasti  had  been  lately  written  and  dedi- 
cated to  Augustus.  They  are  completed  in  his  exile,  and  in- 
scribed to  Germanicus.  The  poem  in  Ibin  was  composed  in 
his  exile,  when  he  was  50  years  of  age  ;  therefore  in  A.  D.  9. 


10 


763  P.  Corn.  Dolabella  C.  Junius  Silanus. 
33  from  June  27- 

Tiberius  is  again  in  Germany. 


Augusti  trib.  pot. 


11 


764  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus  T.  Statilius  Taurus.     Augusti  trib. 
pot.  34. 

Campaign  of  Tiberius  and  Germanicus  on  the  Rhine. 


12 


13 


14 


765  Germanicus  CcEsar  C.  Fonteius  Capita.  Augusti  trib. 
pot.  35. 

Triumph  of  Tiberius,  for  Fannonia  and  Dalmatia. 

Death  of  Messalla  Corvinus  at  the  age  of  72.  Born  in  B.  C. 
60,  in  his  16th  year  a  student  at  Athens  in  B.  C.  45,  in  his 
18th  at  his  proscription  in  November  43,  he  was  29  at  his 
consulship  in  B.C.  31. 

The  works  of  Ovid  in  this  year,  the  fourth  of  his  exile,  are 
given  in  F.  H.  Ill  p.  279. 


766  01.  198  C.  Silius  L.  Munatius  Plancus.  Augusti  trib. 
pot.  36  from  June  27. 

Augustus  accepts  the  empire  a  fifth  time  for  10  years.  The 
fourth  period  terminated  in  A.  D.  13. 

Sotio  of  Alexandria,  the  preceptor  of  the  philosopher  Se- 
neca, flourished. 


767  Sex.  Pompeius  Sex.  Appuleius.  Augusti  trib.  pot.  37  from 
June  27. 

Lustrum  conditum.  In  this  the  third  census  taken  by  Au- 
gustus the  numbers  are  4,097,000  citizens,  described  in  the 
Lapis  Ancyranus.  For  this  monument  see  F.  H.  Ill  note  d 
p.  300 — 303.  The  Ancyran  Inscription  determines  that  Vo- 
no?ies  I  {Arsaces  XVI)  king  of  Parthia  began  to  reign  before 
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the  death  of  Augustus.  The  appointment  may  therefore  be 
placed  in  A.  D.  14  before  August  19.  The  narrative  of  Tacitus 
concerning  the  accession  of  this  king  is  reconciled  with  the 
Marble  in  F.  H.  Ill  p.  301  note  h. 

Death  of  Augustus  in  his  76th  year  Aug.  19  A.  D.  14.  His 
reign  was  variously  computed 

1  from  the  death  of  Ceesar  March  15  B.C.  44  =  57?/  5m  5d. 

2  from  the  first  consulship  of  Augustus  Aug.  19  B.  C,  43= 
56  years. 

3  from  the  triumvirate  Nov.  27  B.  C.  43= 55^'  8m  24< 

4  from  the  battle  of  Actium  Sept.  2  B.C.  31=44  years 
wanting  14  days. 

5  from  the  entrance  into  Alexandria  Aug.  29  B.  C.  30=43 
years  wanting  10  days, 

Strabo  is  still  living.  A  passage  of  the  4th  book  was  written 
in  A.  D.  18;  the  conclusion  of  lib.  6  between  Aug.  19  A.D.  14 
and  Oct.  9  A.  D.  19;  lib.  12  was  completed  after  the  death  of 
Archelaus  A.D.  17-  But  Strabo  is  now  in  advanced  age.  He 
had  seen  Servilius  Isauricus  who  died  in  B.  C.  44,  and  had 
studied  under  Tyrannio  who  was  brought  to  Rome  in  B.  C.  71' 
We  may  assign  the  birth  of  Strabo  to  B.  C.  54,  72  years  be- 
fore A.  D.  1 8.  Other  testimonies  confirm  this  estimate,  which 
are  given  in  F.  H.  Ill  p.  581. 

Ovid  in  Ex  Ponto  lib.  4  mentions  the  death  of  Augustus  and 
the  6th  year  of  his  own  exile,  which  was  current  in  August  or 
September  A.  D.  14.  Ex  Ponto  IV.  9  was  written  in  A.  D.  16, 
before  July  of  that  year.  Ovid  died  in  exile  in  his  60th  year 
in  A.D.  18. 

Velleius  Paterculus  is  prsetor  elect. 

Fenestella,  a  poet  and  writer  of  Annals,  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  died  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 


The  kings  of  Macedonia  have  been  already  described  in  a 
former  part  of  this  volume.  The  other  kings  exhibited  in  the 
following  table  shall  be  briefly  mentioned  below.  A  larger 
account  of  these  dynasties  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  third  volume  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici. 
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SELEUCIDiE. 

Antiochus  =  Laodice 
Justin.  XV.  4  I 

1  Stratonice  =  Seleucus  Nicator  =  Apama 

i  I 

2  Phila  Antiochus  Soter 


3  Apama         Antiochus  Theus         Stratonice 

I         i  i~  ;    i 

4  Jilia         Stratonice         Seleucus  Callinicus         Antiochus  Hierax 


Seleucus  Ceraunus         Antiochus  Magnus 
I 


III  i  I  I  I  I      .       I. 

C  Antiochus  Ardys.  Mithridates  Sel.  Philopator  Ant.  Epiphanes  Laodice  Cleopatra  Antiochis  filia 

I                                 I              Appian.Syr.cA  Appian. 

|— — I  j ' 1  Syr.  e.  5 

7  Demetrius  Soter     Laodice     Antiochus  Eupator     Laodice 

I  Po«i^&.  xxxni.ie 


8                 Antiochus  Sidetes  Demetrius  Nicator 
I  I 


I.  I  I  I  I  II  I 

Laodice  Laodice  Antiochus  Seleucus  Antiochus     Seleucus    filia     Antiochus  Grypus 
I  jM^to.XXXVIII.lO      [ 

10  Antiochus  Eusebes  Seleucus  Phihppus  Antiochus  Demetr.  Eucaerus  Antiochus 

11  Antiochus  Asiaticus. 

§  I   Kings  of  Syria. 

After  the  death  of  Antipater  in  B.  C.  318,  Antigonus 
reigned  in  Asia  till  he  fell  at  Ipsus  about  August  301  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  reign.  His  son  Demetrius  PoHorcetes  died 
(as  already  i-elated)  after  three  years'*  captivity  in  the  begin- 
ning of  283,  in  the  18th  year  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
Meanwhile  Seleucus  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse  in 
Syria  in  October  B.  0.  312.  He  was  slain  by  Ptolemy  Ce- 
raunus in  January  280,  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  reign. 

Antigonus  was  the  oldest  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
His  father  was  named  Philip^ — not  however,  as  some  have 
supposed,  the  same  person  as  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander. 
For  Antigonus,  who  was  born  in  B.  C.  381,  was  only  two 
years  younger  than  the  father  of  Alexander.  Ptolemy  was 
born  in  367,  and  was  1 1  years  older  than  Alexander.  Lysi- 
raachus  lived  70,  7^,  or  80  years.     The  last  number  is  to  be 

a  Hieronymus  apud  Lucian.  Macrob.     is  also  recorded    by  Arrian  Exp.  Al.  I 
c.  11.     Plutarch  Demetr.  c.  2  probably     p.  TJ  and  by  Justin  XIII.  4. 
derived  this  fact  from  Hieronymus.     It 
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preferred,  being  attested  by  his  contemporary  Hieronymus. 
The  age  of  Seleucus  is  also  variously  reported.  Ho  has  "J'l 
years  in  Appian,  75  in  Porphyry,  and  77  in  Justin''.  Even 
if  the  largest  of  these  numbers  is  adopted,  77  years,  Seleucus 
was  the  youngest  of  Alexander's  successors,  and  only  one  year 
older  than  Alexander  himself. 

The  empire  of  Seleucus  included  not  only  Syria  but  all  the 
countries  east  of  the  Euphrates  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Persian  monarchy.  He  reigned,  says  Appian,  from  Phrygia 
to  the  Indus'^.  After  the  example  of  Alexander,  he  diffused 
Grecian  arts  and  civilisation  among  the  nations  which  he 
ruled,  and  adorned  his  dominions  with  numerous  cities.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these,  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  founded  in 
the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  continued  for  ages  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and,  after  many  calamities,  was  still  a  great  city  in 
A.  D.  1098,  at  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  1398  years  after 
its  foundation.  The  next  city  in  importance,  Seleucia,  built 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  40  Roman  miles 
from  Babylon,  had  in  the  time  of  Strabo  superseded  Babylon, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny,  about  360  years  from  its 
foundation,  contained  600,000  inhabitants,  and  still  observed 
the  institutions  of  Seleucus^. 

2  Antioclms  Soter  succeeded  in  January  280  and  reigned  19 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  Apama  the  Persian,  who  was  pro- 
bably married  to  Seleucus  upon  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Susa  in  February  B.  C.  324.  Antiochus  might  have  entered 
his  44th  year  at  his  accession  in  January  B.  0.  280,  and  his 
63rd  at  his  death  in  the  beginning  of  261.  He  married  Stra- 
tonice  the  wife  of  his  father  Seleucus,  who  resigned  her  to  his 

b  The  testimonies  to  the  age  of  Lysi-  evravOa  fieT'fiveyKav.      Plin.  H.  N.  VI. 

machus  are  given  in  F.  H.  II  p.  294,  26  Babylon — in  soUhidinem  rediit  ex- 

and  of  Seleucus  in  p.  293.  hausta  vicinitate  SeleucicB,  ob  id  condifce 

c  See  Appian  quoted   in  F.  H.  Ill  a  Nicatore  intra  XC  [corrigunt  XL'\ 

p.  441  c.  lapidem — libera  hodie  ac  sui  juris,  Mn- 

'l  Strabo  XVI  p.  738  records  of  Ba-  cedonumqiie   maris.      Ferunt   ei  plebis 

bylon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  raiv  urbanee  sexcenta  millia  esse,  situm  vera 

5'  vfTTtpov  oxiB(\s  e(pp6vTi(TiV    aWo.  Kol  maenium  aquilee  pandeniis  alas,  agrum 

ra  \onra  uAtywpiidr],  koI  Kar-fipeiypav  rrjs  totius     Orientis    fertilissimum.        The 

■jrSKews  TO  yuei'  ol  Tlipffai  ra  5'  o  xpc^roy,  wealth,  the  power  and  the  institutions 

Kol  r)  tS)v  M.aKi^6vt>}v  hXiywpia  -rrepl  ra  of   Seleucia    are   described    by   Tacitus 

Toiavra'  Kal  /xdMcrra  eVeiSr)  tV  SeAeu-  quoted  in  F.  Rom.  Vol.  2  p.  251.  252 

Keiav  im  ra:  Tiypei  irXricriou  rrjs  Ba^v-  note  v.     The  cities  founded  by  Seleucus 

\covos  iv  TpiaKoaiois  irov  ffraSiois  irel-  are   enumerated    in    F.  H.   Ill    p.  352 

Xitre  SeAeiz/cos  f>  NiKuraip.  Kal  yap  e/cej-  note  i.    Among  them  were  16  Antiochs, 

vos  KOi  ni  /uer'  avrhv  inravrfs  wfpl  touttjj'  and  9  Seleucias. 
i<nrovSa(Tav  r-i]v  ■!r6\iv,  Kal  rh  ^aa'iKnov 
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son  about  the  year  294,  at  the  instances  of  Erasistratus  the 
physician.  Antiochus  Soter  was  slain  in  an  action  with  the 
Gauls. 

3  Antiochus  Thev^s^  son  of  Antiochus  and  Stratonice,  died 
in  the  beginning  of  246  at  the  age  of  40,  after  a  reign  of  15 
years.  Antiochus  had  two  wives  at  the  same  time,  the  one 
Laodice,  the  other  Berenice  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
He  died  by  poison  administered  by  the  order  of  Laodice,  who 
was  jealous  of  the  influence  of  her  rival.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  reign,  about  the  year  250,  Arsaces  founded  the  Parthian 
monarchy ;  and  from  that  epoch  the  eastern  dominions  of 
Seleucus  were  gradually  lost  to  the  Parthian  and  Bactrian 
kings. 

4  Seleucus  Gallinicus  the  eldest  son  of  Antiochus  and  Lao- 
dice succeeded  through  the  management  of  his  mother,  at 
whose  instigation  he  slew  his  stepmother  Berenice  with 
her  infant  son.  Ptolemy  Evergetes  the  brother  of  Berenice, 
although  too  late  to  save  his  sister''8  life,  invaded  Syria  and 
revenged  her  fate  by  putting  Laodice  to  death.  Seleucus 
reigned  2 1  years  current  from  the  beginning  of  B.  0.  246  to 
the  middle  of  226 ;  but  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  revolt 
of  his  brother  Antiochus  Hierax.  After  many  battles  between 
the  brothers,  Hierax  was  slain  in  Thrace  in  the  year  before 
the  death  of  Gallinicus.  In  an  expedition  into  Parthia  Seleu- 
cus sustained  a  signal  defeat,  and  in  a  second  expedition  he 
was  captured,  and  remained  long  in  captivity. 

5  Seleucus  Ceraunus  son  of  Gallinicus  was  slain  after  a  reign 
of  3  years  about  August  B.  G.  223. 

6  Antiochus  Magnus  succeeded  his  brother  Ceraunus  in  Aug. 
223  and  died  in  the  latter  part  of  187  in  the  37th  year  current 
of  his  reign. 

Antiochus  succeeded  at  an  early  age,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  married  Laodice  daughter  of  Mithridates  king  of 
Pontus.  In  218  he  engaged  in  war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator 
for  Goele-Syria ;  in  the  next  year  he  was  defeated  at  Raphia. 
In  216,  aided  by  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  he  made  war 
upon  Achseus,  who  was  taken  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two 
years  at  Sardis. 

Antiochus  afterwards  engaged  in  war  against  Arsaces  in 
Upper  Asia,  and  Euthydemus  king  of  Bactriana,  to  whom  he 
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granted  peace,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom.  Upon  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  in  205  Antiochus  conspired  with 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia  to  dismember  his  dominions,  and  in 
the  campaign  of  1 98  reduced  all  the  cities  of  Coele-Syria.  In 
his  war  with  the  Romans  he  was  overthrown  by  the  consul 
AciHus  at  Thermopylae  in  191,  and  by  the  Scipios  in  Asia  in 
190.  After  which  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  in  188. 
In  the  year  after  this  peace  Antiochus  attempting  to  plunder 
a  rich  temple  in  the  country  of  the  Elymsei,  a  people  who  lay 
between  Media  and  Susiana,  was  slain  by  the  barbarians s. 

7  Seleucios  Philopator  son  of  Antiochus  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  latter  part  of  187,  reigned  12  years,  and  was  assassin- 
ated by  one  Heliodorus  in  the  latter  part  of  J  75,  at  about  47 
years  of  age.  His  daughter  Laodice  was  married  to  Perseus. 

8  Antiochus  Epiphanes  succeeded  his  brother  Philopator, 
reigned  something  more  than  1 1  years,  and  was  slain  about 
December  B.  C.  164. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  after  the  death  of  his  sister  Cleopatra 
made  war  upon  his  nephew  Ptolemy  Philometor.  His  first 
expedition  into  Egypt  and  his  first  victory  was  in  1 7 1  •  His 
second  campaign  in  170,  when  he  penetrated  to  Memphis. 

In  169  he  besieged  Alexandria.  His  last  campaign  in 
Egypt  was  in  1 68,  and  in  July  or  August  of  that  year  the 
Roman  ambassador  Popillius  met  him  a  few  miles  from  Alex- 
andria and  delivered  the  message  of  the  senate.  Antiochus, 
disappointed  in  his  designs  upon  Egypt,  marched  to  Jerusalem 
and  profaned  the  temple  in  Apellseus  or  December  B.  0.  168. 
The  temple  remained  three  years  desolate,  and  was  purified 
in  Apellseus  or  December  165.  Antiochus  in  the  beginning  of 
that  year  had  marched  into  the  Upper  Asia,  and  was  slain 
about  December  B.  0.  164. 

9  Antiochus  Eiipator,  a  child  of  9  or  12  years  old,  reigned 
18  months  jointly  with  his  father,  and  after  the  death  of 
Epiphanes  two  years,  until  he  was  slain  by  Demetrius  about 
November  B.C.  162. 

10  Demetrius  Soter,  brother  of  Epiphanes,  escaped  from 
Rome,  where  he  had  been  a  hostage,  slew  Eupator  and  his 
tutor  Lysias,  and  seized  the  kingdom,  being  then  in  his  2.Srd 

e  Strabo  XVI  p.  T-ii  ^Avrloxof  fj-fv  eiTixeipii(TavTa  avsiAov  inidfixevoi  Ka6' 
ovv  rhv  fj.4yav  rh  tov  Bi)\oxj   avKav  hp})v     avrovs  ol  vXrjaiov  ^dp^apoi. 
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year.  After  he  had  acquired  the  kingdom  he  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Romans.  In  the  year  158  he  expelled  Ariara- 
thes  king  of  Cappadocia.  Demetrius  was  slain  in  battle  by 
the  usurper  Bala  about  August  B.  C.  1 50,  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  the  1 2th  year  of  his  reign. 

11  Alexander  Bala,  or  Ba,las,  seized  upon  Ptolemais  in 
B.  C.  1 52,  and,  aided  by  Ptolemy  and  Attains,  defeated  and 
slew  Demetrius  Soter  in  150.  In  the  beginning  of  B.  C.  152 
he  was  acknowledged  by  the  Romans,  and  set  forth  from 
Rome,  He  was  slain  in  battle  near  Antioch  by  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor  and  Demetrius  Nicator  in  November  146,  something 
more  than  four  years  after  the  death  of  Demetrius  Soter. 

12  Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  Soter,  came  from  Crete  in 
B.  C.  148  and  prevailed  against  his  enemy  Alexander  in  the 
autumn  of  146.  In  the  year  142  king  Demetrius  made  a 
grant  to  the  Jews,  from  which  they  dated  their  independence, 
and  in  140,  two  years  after  that  edict,  he  marched  into  Upper 
Asia. 

Meanwhile  upon  the  death  of  Bala  Diodotus  Trypho  pro- 
duced Antiochus  son  of  Bala  in  opposition  to  Demetrius. 
Trypho  afterwards  murdered  his  ward  in  the  beginning  of 
142,  about  three  years  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Bala. 
But  less  than  four  years  after  the  murder  of  the  minor  Trypho 
himself  was  destroyed  in  the  close  of  B,  C.  139.  The  space 
from  the  death  of  Bala  to  the  death  of  Trypho  was  7  years. 

IH  Demetrius  entered  Parthia  about  July  B.C.  139  and  was 
captured  by  the  Parthians  in  the  close  of  138.  During  his 
absence  his  brother  Antiochus  Sidetes  had  proceeded  against 
Trypho,  whom  he  defeated  and  slew,  as  already  observed, 
in  the  close  of  139 ;  and  upon  the  captivity  of  his  brother 
assumed  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  he  held  nine  years. 
These  9  years  were  terminated  by  the  return  of  Demetrius  in 
Oct.  129,  and  Sidetes  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  spring  of 
B.  0.  126. 

Demetrius  after  a  captivity  of  little  more  than  9  years,  or 
the  10th  year  current,  returned  to  his  kingdom  in  the  autumn 
of  129,  and  was  slain  about  February  125,  in  the  4th  year 
current  of  his  renewed  reign.  His  coins  embrace  a  period  of 
20  years,  from  the  167th  to  the  187th  year  of  the  Seleucida. 
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Some  were  issued  before  his  captivity,  some  during  his  capti- 
vity, and  some  after  his  return. 

Alexander  Zebina  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  soon  after  the 
return  of  Demetrius  from  Parthia.  This  is  established  by  a 
coin  of  Alexander  dated  in  the  184th  year  of  the  Seleucidse. 
He  was  slain,  or  slew  himself,  in  November  B.  0.  123. 

14  Seleucus  son  of  Demetrius,  who  assumed  the  diadem  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  was  slain  by  his  mother  Cleopatra. 

1 5  Antiochus  Gri/pus  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus  reigned 
first  jointly  with  his  mother  and  afterwards  alone,  till  he  was 
dispossessed  by  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  on  whose  approach  he 
retired  to  Aspendus.  But  in  the  next  year  returned  and  re- 
covered the  greater  part  of  Syria.  Cyzicenus  retained  only 
Coele- Syria. 

The  last  coin  of  Demetrius  Nicator  is  dated  in  the  187th 
year  of  the  era,  and  the  first  coin  of  Grypus  is  also  dated  in 
the  187th  year;  he  therefore  received  the  title  of  king  before 
the  close  of  the  year  in  which  his  father  died,  and  Seleucus 
occupied  a  very  short  space  between  them.  The  death  of 
Demetrius  may  be  placed  in  the  beginning  of  B.  C.  125  and 
the  accession  of  Grypus  and  Cleopatra  before  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.  The  last  coin  of  Grypus  was  issued  in  the 
216th  year  of  the  Seleucida?,  and  he  reigned  29  years,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  45  in  the  summer  of  B.  C.  96. 

These  29  years  may  be  thus  distributed.  The  first  three 
years  current  were  shared  by  Zebina,  who  died  in  the  190th 
year  about  November  B,  C.  123.  After  his  death  Grypus 
held  the  kingdom  for  10  years,  till  he  retired  to  Aspendus. 
After  his  return  from  thence  he  reigned  15  years  jointly  with 
Cyzicenus,  till  his  death  at  the  close  of  the  216th  year.  The 
intermediate  year  belonged  to  Cyzicenus. 

Cleopatra  appears  with  Grypus  upon  coins  of  the  years  187, 
1 88,  1 89,  1 90,  and  191.  The  last  coin  bearing  Cleopatra  is  in 
this  191st  year,  and  her  death  occurred  between  October  B.  C. 
122  and  October  B.  C.  120,  about  8  years  before  the  contest 
between  the  brothers  began. 

16  Antiochus  Cyzicenus^  son  of  Cleopatra  and  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  born  during  the  absence  of  Demetrius  in  Parthia, 
began  to  reign  upon  the  secession  of  Grypus  to  Aspendus  in 
the  199th  year  of  the  era,  when  the  name  of  Cyzicenus  ap- 
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pears  upon  coins.  He  perished  in  the  217th  year  in  the 
middle  of  B.  0.  95,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Grypus. 
Of  this  period  of  18  years  current  he  reigned  15  jointly  with 
Grypus,  and  perhaps  the  first  18  months  and  the  last  year 
alone. 

From  the  death  of  Cyzieenus  in  the  2 1 7th  year  B.  C.  95  to 
the  occupation  of  Syria  by  Porapey  in  B.  0.  65  was  a  space  of 
30  years.  The  first  1 2  years  were  employed  in  the  mutual 
contests  of  the  five  sons  of  Grypus  and  the  son  of  Cyzieenus. 
Tigranes  the  Armenian  then  reigned  14  years  in  Syria.  After 
the  overthrow  of  Tigranes,  Antiochus  Asiaticus  the  grandson 
of  Cyzieenus  returned,  and  was  dispossessed  by  Pompey. 

17  iSeleucus  son  of  Grypus  after  the  death  of  Cyzieenus 
reigned  a  year,  and  was  overthrown  by  the  son  of  Cyzieenus, 
and  died  by  his  own  hand. 

18  Antiochus  Eusehes  son  of  Cyzieenus  after  the  death  of 
Seleucus  engaged  and  defeated  the  twin  brothers  Antiochus 
and  Philippus,  sons  of  Grypus  and  Tryphsena.  Antiochus 
was  drowned  in  the  Orontes,  but  Philippus  contended  with 
success,  and  compelled  his  adversary  to  take  refuge  with  the 
Parthians. 

19  Philippus  son  of  Grypus^  who  reigned  over  a  part  of 
Syria  after  the  death  of  his  twin  brother  Antiochus,  after- 
wards prevailed  against  his  brother  Demetrius  by  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Parthians.  Upon  the  removal  of  Demetrius  he  was 
attacked  by  his  remaining  brother  Antiochus.  He  survived 
the  expulsion  of  Tigranes  from  Syria  at  least  13  years. 

20  Demetrius  Eibccerus  contended  with  his  brother  Philip, 
but  was  conquered  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates  H 
king  of  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  honourably  treated  till  his 
death. 

21  Antiochus  the  remaining  son  of  Grypus  upon  the  capti- 
vity of  Demetrius  seized  upon  Coele-Syria.  He  was  soon  after 
slain  by  the  Arabs,  and  after  him  Aretas  king  of  the  Arabs 
is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Coele-Syria. 

Coins  of  Demetrius  are  extant  of  the  222nd  and  224th 
years  of  the  Seleucidse.  From  these  dates  combined  with 
other  accounts  we  obtain  the  following  positions.  Antiochus 
Cyzieenus  died  in  the  217th  year;  Demetrius  Eucaerus  began 
to  reign  in  the  2 1 8th,  probably  towards  the  end  of  that  year, 
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the  middle  of  B.  0.  94.  Seleucus  came  between  them,  and  his 
reign  of  one  year  is  fixed  at  B.  0.  95.  During  the  years  222 
and  224  expressed  by  those  coins  the  competitors  Demetrius 
PhiHppus  and  Eusebes  were  reigning  at  the  same  time  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Syria.  But  Demetrius  was  not  finally  expelled 
by  his  brother  Philip  till  after  October  B.  C.  89,  when  the 
year  224  began. 

Tigranes,  a  descendant  of  Artaxias  the  general  of  Antiochus 
Magnus,  occupied  Syria  in  B.  0.  83,  and  held  it  14  years  till 
his  defeat  by  LucuUus  in  B.  0.  69,  which  properly  ended  his 
reign  in  Syria ;  but  1 8  years  if  we  compute  to  the  period  of 
his  surrender  to  Pompey  in  B.  0.  66.  Tigranes,  who  had 
reigned  in  Armenia  25  years  in  B.C.  71,  was  still  living  in 
the  year  56,  and  accordingly  reigned  in  Armenia  at  least  40 
years,  B.  C.  96—  56. 

22  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  a  son  of  Antiochus  Eusehes  and  Selene, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  attended  at  Eome  in  B.  0.  75  or 
74,  and  after  two  years  at  Rome  passed  through  Sicily  about 
B.  C.  73  or  72.  He  introduced  himself  into  Syria  in  B.  0.  69, 
when  the  forces  of  Tigranes  were  withdrawn.  From  that  date 
for  four  years  current,  to  the  close  of  the  first  campaign  of 
Pompey  in  66,  when  peace  was  granted  to  Tigranes,  Asiaticus 
was  not  disturbed  by  LucuUus :  after  this^  during  the  com- 
mand of  Pompey  in  Asia,  he  reigned  for  a  single  year,  B.  C. 
66,  till  Pompey  expelled  him  in  65.  In  that  year  the  Seleu- 
cidse  ceased  to  reign,  although  the  final  settlement  of  Syria 
was  not  completed  till  two  or  three  years  afterwards.  Syria 
was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Pompey  in  B.  0.  65.  He  was 
present  there  himself  in  64.  The  final  arrangement  of  the 
province  might  be  gradual  during  the  presence  of  Pompey 
there  in  B.  0.  64 — 62,  partly  before  the  Jewish  war,  and 
partly  after  it.  Pompey  at  his  departure  in  62  left  Scaurus 
in  the  government,  who  was  succeeded  by  Philippus,  and 
PhiHppus  by  Lentulus.  After  this,  proconsuls  were  sent,  of 
whom  Gabinius  was  the  first.  Philippus  and  Lentulus  go- 
verned Syria  each  two  years,  and  filled  the  interval  B.  C.  61 
— 58  till  the  arrival  of  Gabinius. 

Pompey  terminated  the  reign  of  the  Seleucidse  in  the  247th 
year,  which  commenced  in  October  66.  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
the  last  of  this  dynasty,  is  called  the  1 7th  king  derived  from 
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Seleucus.  Adding  the  four  brothers  of  Seleucus  son  of  Grypus, 
and  including  Antiochus  Hierax,  we  obtain  22  as  the  number 
of  the  descendants  of  Seleucus  who  reigned  in  Syria. 

The  annexed  Table  gives  a  short  view  of  the  dates  which 
have  been  explained  in  the  preceding  account,  and  will  shew 
the  actual  or  probable  date  of  each  reign,  and  of  some  ma- 
terial facts,  together  with  the  Olympic  year  and  the  year  of 
the  era  upon  which  that  date  would  fall. 


Seleucus  Nicator 

Antiochus  Soter   

Antiochus  Theus 

Seleucus  Callinicus 21 

Seleucus  Ceraunus 

Antiochus  Magnus 

Seleucus  Philopator 

Antiochus  Epiphanes 

Antiochus  Eupator 

Demetrius  Soter   

Alexander  Bala    

Demetrius  Nicator  comes  from  Crete. . 
Demetrius  Nicator  {Antiochus  and  Trypho) 

Antiochus  murdered  by  Trypho 

Orant  of  Demetrius  to  the  Jews     .... 

Demetrius  Nicator 

Demetrius  marches  into  Upper  Asia  . . 

Death  of  Trypho ......    

Captivity  of  Demetrius 

Antiochus  Sidetes    

invades  Judaea 

grants  peace  to  the  Jews     

his  Parthian  war 

Demetrius  returns  from  captivity  .... 
Demetrius  Nicator  again     

death  of  Demetrius 

Antiochus  Grypus    

death  of  Zebina    

reign  of  Grypus   

death  of  Cleopatra 

Antiochus  Cyzicenus 

Grypus  withdraws  to  Aspendus 

Antiochus  Cyzicenus  alone 

Grypus  and  Cyzicenus    

death  of  Grypus 

Cyzicenus  alone    

death  of  Cyzicenus 

Antiochus  Eusehes  and  Philippus 

Philippus 

[end  of  the  SeleucidcB]     

Tigranes 

Antiochus  Asiaticus  goes  to  Rome .... 

Tigranes  e.xpelled  by  Liicuhus 

Antiochus  Asiaticus      

expelled  by  Pompey     

final  settlement  of  Syria 

Philippus  still  living    

death  of  Asiaticus    
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§  2  Kings  of  Bactriana. 

The  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactriana  was  founded  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Parthian,  and  subsisted  for  about  120  or  130 
years  under  seven  or  eight  kings. 

1  Theodotus  /,  the  prsefect  of  Bactria,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt  of  Arsaces  proclaimed  himself  king. 

2  Theodotus  II,  son  of  the  first  king,  made  peace  with  the 
first  Arsaces ;  from  which  we  collect  that  Theodotus  I  had  a 
short  reign. 

3  Uuth9/demus,  a  Magnesian  by  birth,  carried  on  war 
against  Antiochus  the  Great.  These  three  kings,  Theodotus  I 
Theodotus  II  and  Euthydemus,  probably  occupied  a  space  of 
about  50  years,  B.  0.  250—200. 

4  Demetrius  son  of  Eutliydemus. 

5  Menander  made  extensive  conquests  to  the  east  and  to 
the  south  of  Bactriana. 

6  ApoUodotus  is  mentioned  with  Menander  as  king  of 
Bactriana,  but  whether  he  preceded  or  followed  Menander  is 
not  clearly  shewn. 

7  Eucratides  I. 

8  Eucratides  II. 

Justin  and  Strabo  describe  Eucratides  I,  a  warlike  prince, 
the  master  of  a  thousand  cities,  who  was  the  contemporary  of 
Mithridates  I  king  of  Parthia,  and  was  assassinated  by  his 
son,  also  named  Eucratides.  And  Strabo  describes  an  Eucra- 
tides who  was  despoiled  of  his  provinces  by  the  Parthians, 
and  finally  lost  his  kingdom  to  the  Scythians.  Between  Ar- 
saces II,  who  was  contemporary  with  Euthydemus,  and  Mi- 
thridates I,  who  was  contemporary  with  Eucratides  I,  were 
two  kings  of  Parthia,  who  seem  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Demetrius  Menander  and  ApoUodotus.  Eucratides  II, 
in  whom  the  Bactrian  monarchy  ended,  appears  to  be  no 
other  than  the  son  of  Eucratides  I,  whom  Justin  records  as 
his  father's  murderer.  These  four  or  five  last  kings  would 
extend  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  70  or  80  years  longer, 
which  would  terminate  at  B.  0.  130  or  120.  Eennell  observes 
that  the  eastern  dependencies  of  Bactriana  subsisted  to  a 
much  later  period. 
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§  3  Macedonian  Months. 

The  Macedonian  months  which  were  adopted  by  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  cities,  and  generally  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia, 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  were  lunar  till  the  reformation  of 
the  Roman  calendar  by  Caesar.  After  that  reformation  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia,  which  had  then  become  subject  to  the 
Roman  empire,  gradually  adopted  the  Julian  year.  But  al- 
though they  followed  the  Romans  in  computing  by  the  solar 
Julian  year  of  365<^  6^  instead  of  the  lunar,  yet  they  made  no 
alteration  in  the  season  at  which  their  year  began  or  in  the 
order  of  the  months.  They  continued  to  date  the  beginning 
of  the  year  from  the  autumn,  some  cities  computing  from  the 
autumnal  equinox  itself,  others  a  little  later.  During  the 
whole  reign  however  of  the  Seleucidse  the  lunar  months  were 
used  by  the  Syrian  cities,  and  were  adjusted  to  the  solar  year 
by  the  same  expedients  as  the  Attic. 

The  order  of  the  Macedonian  months  may  be  gathered 
from  Josephus  and  Suidas,  who  compare  them  with  the  He- 
brew and  Roman ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  Josephus 
compares  them  with  lunar  months  and  Suidas  with  those  of 
the  Julian  year.  As  the  Macedonian  year  began  in  autumn 
and  the  Hebrew  in  spring,  the  first  Macedonian  month  would 
correspond  with  the  8th  Hebrew,  and  the  two  calendars 
would  stand  in  the  following  order. 

Macedonian.  Hebrew. 

1  Dius 8  Marchesvan  .  .  .  Oct.  and  Nov. 

2  ApellcEus  ....    9  Casleu Nov.  and  Dec. 

3  Audi/ncEus  ....  10  Tebeth Dec.  and  Jan. 

4  Peritius 11  Shebat Jan.  and  Feb. 

5  Dystrus 12  Adar Feb.  and  March 

6  Xanthicus ....     1  Nisan March  and  Ap. 

7  Artemisius  ...    2  Ijar  or  Zif. .  .  .  Ap.  and  May 

8  Dtesius 3  Sivan May  and  June 

1>  Panemus  ....    4  Thamuz June  and  July 

10  Loiis 5  Ab    July  and  Aug. 

1 1  Gorpiaus  ....    6  Elul Aug.  and  Sept. 

1 2  Hyperberetccus    7  Tisri  or  Ethanim  Sept.  and  Oct. 

1  Dius.     The  first  Macedonian  month,  for  Hyperberetseus 
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was  the  last.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  station  of  the  in- 
tercalary month,  which  in  the  hmar  year  of  the  ancients  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  Froelich  has  shewn  from 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees  that  the  Macedonian  interca- 
lary was  placed  after  Hyperberetseus.  It  followed  Hyperbe- 
retseus  and  preceded  Dius.  Whence  we  learn  that  Hyper- 
bereteeus  was  the  last  month  and  Dius  the  first  in  the  lunar 
year  of  the  Macedonians.  At  Gaza,  which  had  adopted  the 
Macedonian  months,  Dius  was  the  first,  by  the  testimony  of 
Marcus  of  Gaza. 

Galen,  describing  the  year  at  Pergamus  as  it  stood  after 
the  solar  year  of  Caesar  had  been  adopted,  attests  that  the 
cardinal  points  were  fixed  at  Pergamus  in  this  manner. 

1st  Dius — Sept.  24 
1st  Peritius — Dec.  24 
1st  Artemisius — March  25 
let  Lous — June  25. 

But  during  the  use  of  the  lunar  year  the  beginning  of  the 
month  would  fluctuate  like  the  beginning  of  the  Attic.  Testi- 
monies in  Ptolemy  establish  that  in  the  year  of  Nabonassar 
504  commencing  Oct.  23  B.  0.  245,  the  Chaldsean  year  67,  the 
1st  of  Dius  fell  upon  the  15th  of  October;  that  in  N.  E.  512 
commencing  Oct.  21  B.  C.  237,  the  Chaldsean  year  75,  the  1st 
of  Dius  was  at  the  1 6th  of  October.  But  he  also  shews  that 
in  N.  E.  519,  which  began  Oct.  20  B.  C.  230,  the  Chaldsean 
year  82,  Dius  commenced  on  the  1st  of  October. 

Dodwell  imagines  from  these  last  numbers  that  a  change 
had  been  made  in  the  Macedonian  year  between  B.  C.  237  and 
230.  But  he  has  imagined  a  difficulty  when  there  was  in 
reality  none.  For  the  Macedonian  year  being  then  lunar,  as 
Dodwell  admits,  fell  annually  back  about  eleven  days  till  the 
intercalary  year  again  carried  it  forward.  Now,  if  it  should 
have  happened  that  this  year  N.  E.  519  was  intercalary,  the 
beginning  of  the  year  would  have  fallen  back  1 1  days.  As  in 
the  Metonic  Tables  of  Dodwell  in  01.  108.  4  the  Attic  year 
began  upon  July  15  and  in  01.  109.  1  upon  July  4,  in  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  same  reason  the  Macedonian  year 
in  N.  E.  518  might  commence  at  Oct.  12,  and  in  519  at 
Oct.  1. 
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Dodwell  indeed  assumes  that  the  Macedonians  had  adopted 
the  Cycle  of  Oalippus,  and  that  the  year  which  corresponded 
to  N.  E.  5 1 9  was  on  that  account  necessarily  an  annus  com- 
munis. But  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  It  has  been  already 
shewn  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  that  the  Athenians  them- 
selves did  not  immediately  adopt  the  cycle  of  Calippus,  or 
change  the  order  of  Meton.  It  is  still  less  likely  that  the 
Macedonians  should  precisely  in  01.  112.  3,  as  Dodwell  deter- 
mines, have  remodelled  their  calendar  by  the  Calippic  period. 
Nor  has  Dodwell  produced  any  arguments  to  shew  that,  when 
the  Macedonians  did  adopt  the  cycle,  their  months  concurred 
in  perfect  uniformity  with  the  Attic,  or  that  the  Macedonian 
and  the  Attic  cycles  were  conumerary.  The  ivveaKaibeKaeTrjpU 
of  Meton  and  Calippus  was  composed  of  a  series  of  years 
which  took  their  beginning  from  the  summer  solstice;  the 
Macedonian  year  began  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  The 
Athenians  intercalated  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  of  their 
year,  the  Macedonians  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth ;  the  Attic 
intercalary  month  was  in  the  winter,  the  Macedonian  in  the 
autumn ;  and,  according  to  the  mode  adopted  of  measuring 
the  two  calendars,  would  either  precede  the  Attic  intercalary 
by  three  months,  or  be  nine  months  after  it.  In  this  latter 
ease,  for  ten  months  of  an  intercalary  year  the  Macedonian 
and  Attic  months  could  never  run  together  in  their  accus- 
tomed order,  nor  could  the  intercalary  months  of  the  two  ca- 
lendars ever  fall  within  the  same  Attic  year.  It  may  be 
presumed,  then,  that  whenever  the  Macedonians  adopted  the 
Metonic  cycle,  or  the  Calippic  correction  of  it,  they  adapted 
it  to  their  own  year  without  any  reference  to  the  Attic; 
nor  can  it  be  pronounced  without  direct  evidence  in  what 
particular  Attic  year  a  Macedonian  intercalation  might 
fall. 

Dodwell,  then,  has  produced  no  arguments  to  shew  why  we 
should  adopt  an  arrangement  founded  upon  conjecture,  and 
reject  the  plain  and  obvious  interpretation  of  Ptolemy,  which 
makes  the  year  corresponding  to  N.  E.  519  an  intercalary 
year  in  the  Syro-Macedonian  calendar. 

According  to  the  Metonic  cycle  the  three  years  described 
by  Ptolemy  as  67,  75,  and  82  of  the  Chaldseans,  commencing 
respectively  Oct.  15  Oct.  IG  and  Oct.  1,  would  be  the  9th,  the 
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1 7th,  and  the  5th  of  the  cycle  of  Meton,  as  in  the  following 
Table. 

Chaldcean  years.        Years  of  cycle. 

N.  E.  504.  67  9  commenced  Oct.  15 

68  10 Oct.  5 

69  1 1  B Sept.  24 

70  Bissext.  12 Oct.  13 

71 13  B Oct.  1 

72 14 Oct.  20 

73 15 Oct.  9 

74  Bissewt.  16  B Sept.  28 

N,  E.  512.  75 17 Oct.  16 

76 18 Oct.  5 

77 19  B Sept.  25 

N.  E.  515.  78  Bissext.     1 Oct.  15 

79 2 Oct.  4 

80 3  B Sept.  23 

81 4 Oct.  12 

N.  E.  519.  82  Bissext.    5  B Oct.  1 

According  to  this  scheme,  which  gives  N.  E.  515  for  the 
first  year  of  a  cycle,  the  Macedonians  received  the  cycle  in 
the  ninth  year  of  a  Metonic  ei'yeaKatSeKaerjjpls,  which  would  be 
the  second  of  a  Calippic.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  other  tes- 
timony. For  the  148th  year  of  the  Sehucidce  N.  E.  584  was 
an  intercalary  year.  But,  if  N.  E.  515  was  the  first  year  of  a 
cycle,  N.  E.  584  would  be  the  13th,  and  the  13th  was  interca- 
lary. This  testimony  therefore  precisely  agrees  with  the  ar- 
rangement obtained  from  Ptolemy,  but  effectually  disproves 
the  opinion  of  Dodwell.  For,  if  the  Macedonians  had  begun 
their  cycle  with  Cahppus  in  01.  112.  3  N.  E.  419,  as  Dodwell 
supposes,  this  year  N.  E.  584  would  have  been  the  14th  of  a 
cycle,  and  the  14th  year  was  an  annus  communis. 

Josephus  compares  Dms  with  the  Hebrew  Marchesvan. 
After  the  Julian  year  had  been  established  in  Asia,  Dius  in 
some  cities  corresponded  with  November.  According  to  Epi- 
phanius  the  8th  of  Dius  was  the  8th  of  November.  Eusebius 
attests  that  in  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  the  13th 
17th  and  20th  of  Dius  were  the  13th  17th  and  20th  of  No- 
vember. In  the  Paschal  Chronicle  Dius  and  November  are 
conumerary. 

A  a 
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2  Apellaus.  In  Suidas  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle  Apelleeus 
is  December,  and  the  Chronicle  attests  that  the  24th  of  Apel- 
Iseus  is  the  24th  of  December.  Josephus  compares  Apellseus 
with  the  ninth  Hebrew  month  Casleu.  He  always  considers 
the  days  of  the  Jewish  and  Macedonian  months  to  be  conu- 
merary. '  The  25th  of  Apellseus  is  the  25th  of  Casleu.  In 
the  time  of  Moses  the  14th  of  Nisan  is  the  14th  of  Xanthi- 
cus.  The  "  14th  of  Adar"  in  the  book  of  Esther  is  the  14th 
of  Dystrus.  The  "  10th  day  of  the  fifth  month"  in  Jeremiah 
is  in  Josephus  the  10th  of  Lous.  This  practice  was  always 
inaccurate.  In  his  own  time,  when  the  Macedonian  months 
were  solar,  there  would  be  the  same  variation  between  these 
and  the  Hebrew,  which  were  still  lunar,  as  between  the  Attic 
months  and  the  Julian.  In  earlier  times,  when  both  calendars 
were  lunar  and  moveable,  they  would  vary  in  proportion  as 
the  modes  and  times  of  intercalation  were  different.  The 
same  variations  would  occur  as  in  the  Corinthian  months  com- 
pared with  the  Attic ;  when,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  3rd 
of  Boedromion  coincided  with  the  27th  of  Panemus.  Josephus 
however  seems  to  have  intended  nothing  more  than  to  express 
the  notation  of  days  according  to  the  lunar  months  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  to  have  been  satisfied  with  calling  Hebrew 
months  by  Macedonian  names.  Hence  by  an  anticipation  he 
gives  to  the  months  of  the  time  of  Moses  Macedonian  names 
before  the  Macedonian  months  existed.  Vitellius  was  slain 
according  to  Josephus  on  the  3rd  of  Apellseus.  The  death  of 
this  emperor  is  determined  by  Norisius  to  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber A.  D.  69.  This  month  therefore  began  on  the  18th  of 
December.  But  as  Apellseus  of  the  solar  Julian  year  then 
established  did  not  begin  on  that  day,  we  must  suppose  that 
Josephus  on  this  occasion  according  to  his  usual  practice  de- 
scribed by  a  Grecian  name  the  lunar  Hebrew  month  Casleu. 

Epiphanius  comparing  the  8th  of  November  with  the  months 
of  other  nations  gives  the  following  account :  "  According  to 
the  Egyptians  the  12th  of  Athyr  is  the  8th  of  November, 
being  according  to  the  Hellenes  the  8th  of  Dius,  at  Salamis  in 
Cyprus  the  6th  of  Choeac  III,  at  Paphos  the  16th  of  Apo- 
gonistus,  according  to  the  Arabians  the  22nd  of  Angaltha- 
baeth,  among  the  Macedonians  the  16th  of  Apellseus,  among 
the  Cappadocians  the  15th  of  Aratatas,  at  Athens  the  7th  of 
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Metagitnion,  among  the  Hebrews  the  7th  of  Marchesvan." 
By  this  account  Dius  according  to  the  Hellenes  began  Nov.  1 
and  Apellseus  according  to  the  Macedonians  began  Oct.  24. 
Epiphanius  therefore  intended  by  Hellenes  to  express  the 
Greeks  of  Syria,  and  especially  of  Antioch ;  by  Macedones 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  especially  of  Pergamus,  where 
Apellseus  began  on  the  24th  of  October.  He  at  the  same 
time  compares  the  6th  of  January  with  the  corresponding 
days  of  other  months.  "  The  fith  of  January  is  in  Egypt 
the  11th  of  Tybi,  according  to  the  Syrians  or  Hellenes  the 
6th  of  Audynaeus,  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus  the  5th  of  the  5th 
month,  at  Paphos  the  1 4th  of  lulus,  among  the  Arabians  the 
21st  of  Aleom,  among  the  Cappadocians  the  13th  of  Atartas, 
according  to  the  Hebrews  the  ]  3th  of  Tebeth,  at  Athens  the 
6th  of  Msemacterion  f .■"  It  appears  then  that  among  the 
Syrian  Greeks  the  1st  of  Audynseus  was  the  1st  of  January. 


f  The  months  in  the  first  passage  of 
Epiphanius  begin  in  this  manner  : 

Athyr,  3rd  Egyptian Oct.  28 

Dius,  first  Macedonian Nov.    I 

Choeac  III,  the  3rd  month  1  t. ^        o 

at  Salamis /^°^-    ^ 

Apogonistus Oct.  24 

Angalthabaeth Oct.  18 

Apellseus Oct.  24 

Aratatas Oct.  25 

Metagitnion  the  2nd  Attic  . .  Nov.   2 
Marchesvan,  the  8th  Hebrew.  Nov.  2 
The  months   named   in   the    second 
passage  begin  thus  : 

Tybi,  the  5th  Egyptian Dec.  27 

Audyn8eusthe3rdMacedomanJan.    1 
The  5th  month  at  Salamis  . .  Jan.    2 

lulus Dec.  24 

Aleom   Dec.  17 

Atartas Dec.  25 

Tebeth,  the  10th  Hebrew Dec.  25 

Msemacterion   Jan.     1 

The  Egyptian  months  here  quoted  are 
months  of  the  fixed  Alexandrian  year 
which  commenced  Aug.  29.  The  Cy- 
prian months  also  appear  to  be  adapted 
to  the  Julian  calendar,  and  we  may  in- 
fer that  the  1st  month  at  Salamis  in 
Cyprus  began  Sept.  3.  The  Attic  Me- 
tagitnion commencing  Nov.  2  and  Mse- 
macterion Jan.  1,  it  appears  that  Heca- 
tombaeon  would  begin  Oct.  3,  and  that 
Msemacterion  was  now  become  the  4th 
month  in  order.  Whence  we  may  col- 
lect that  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius  the 


Attic  year  was  adapted  to  the  Julian, 
and  that  its  beginning  was  now  fixed  to 
Oct.  2  or  3  in  agreement  with  the  fixed 
year  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  But  this 
position  of  the  month  Msemacterion  in 
A.  D.  376  is  no  argument  against  the 
order  of  the  months  at  Athens,  while  the 
moveable  year  remained  in  use. 

The  moveable  Egyptian  months  are 
described  in  F.  H.  II  p.  328.  The  fixed 
Alexandrian  months  coincided  thus  with 
the  Roman : 


1  Thoth  began Aug. 

2  Phaophi Sept. 

3  Athyr Oct. 

4  Choeac   Nov. 

5  Tybi Dec. 

6  Mechir Jan. 

7  Phamenoth   Feb.     25 

8  Pharmuthi March  27 

9  Pachon April   2G 

10  Payni     May     26 

1 1  Epiphi June    25 

12  Mesore July    25 

1st  tS>v  iirayofjLepaiv  ....  Aug.    24 


6th  Twy  iirayofifvaiy,  the  366th  day, 
in  intercalary  years  Aug.  29,  and  the 
Thoth  of  the  following  year  began  at 
Aug.  30.  It  appears  from  Theophilus 
quoted  in  F.  Rom.  vol.  I  A.  D.  404  p. 
557  that  in  a  Roman  Bissextile  year  the 
months  after  February  coincided  with 
the  same  days  of  the  fixed  Egyptian 
months,  with  which  they  corresponded 
in  an  annus  communis.     Whence  it  fol- 

A  a  2 
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3  Audynceus  is  compared  with  January  in  Suidas  Eusebius 
and  the  Paschal  Chronicle.  The  11th  of  Audynseus  is  the 
11  th  of  January  in  Eusebius,  and  the  6th  of  Audynseus  is  the 
6th  of  January  in  Epiphanius. 

4  Peritius.  Suidas  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle  mark  that 
Peritius  is  February.  Hieronymus  observes  that  the  Hebrew 
month  Shebat  (which  was  in  midwinter)  is  called  Mechir  by 
the  Egyptians,  Peritius  by  the  Macedonians,  and  February 
by  the  Romans.  In  Eusebius  the  16th  of  Peritius  is  the  16th 
of  February.  Peritius  corresponded  thus  with  February  after 
the  J  ulian  year  had  been  adopted ;  and  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  other  references  in  Eusebius  and  Suidas  and 
other  writers  after  the  Christian  era,  with  the  exception  of 
Josephus.  Peritius  in  the  time  of  Galen  was  the  4th  month 
at  Pergamus,  and  began  at  the  winter  solstice  Dec.  24.  It 
agreed  therefore  after  the  reception  of  the  Julian  year  with 
January  at  Pergamus,  but  with  February  at  Antioch. 

5  Dystrus.  Suidas  observes  that  Dystrus  is  March.  Eu- 
sebius reckons  the  24th  of  Dystrus  to  be  the  24th  of  March, 
and  the  7th  of  Dystrus  to  be  the  7th  of  March.  In  the 
Paschal  Chronicle  the  25th  of  Dystrus  was  the  25th  of  March. 
At  Antioch  therefore  and  at  Csesarea  in  Palestine  the  days  of 
Dystrus  and  of  March  were  conumerary.  Josephus  makes 
Dystrus  coincide  with  the  12th  Hebrew  month  Adar. 

6  'Kanihicm.  In  Suidas  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle  Xan- 
thicus  is  April.  Eusebius  makes  the  days  of  Xanthicus  conu- 
merary with  the  days  of  April.  This  was  the  computation 
at  Antioch  according  to  Evagrius.  Lydus,  who  follows  the 
computation  of  Pergamus,  observes  that  March  is  Xanthicus 
among  the  Macedonians.  Josephus  compares  Xanthicus 
with  Nisan.     When  therefore  he  names  the  14th  of  Xanthi- 

lows  that  the  year  which  was  current  Choeac    Nov.  28 

with  a  Roman  Bissextile  commenced  at  Tybi Dec.   28 

Aug.  30  ;  and  that  the  intercalary  day,  Mechir Jan.    27 

the  Gth  TcSi/  eirayoiJ.eywv,  was  inserted  Phamenoth    ....  Feb.    26  Bissext. 

at  the  end  of  that  Egyptian  year  which  Pharmuthi Mar.  27 

preceded    the  Roman  Bissextile.       In  Pachon .  ■  Ap.     26 

those  years  the  fixed  Alexandrian  was  Payni May   26 

measured  thus  with  the  Julian  :  Epiphi   June  25 

Cth  Toil'  iirayofx.  .  Aug.   29  Mesore July    25 

Thoth  began ....  Aug.  30  1st  twv  iirayofx . .  Aug.  24 

Phaophi Sept.  29  Thoth Aug.  29 

Athyr Oct.    29 
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cus  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war,  he  expresses  the  14th  of 
Nisan. 

7  Artemisim.  Suidas,  Evagrius,  Malalas  and  the  Paschal 
Chronicle  attest  that  Artemisius  was  May ;  and  in  the 
Chronicle  the  11th  of  Artemisius  is  the  Ilth  of  May.  Arte- 
misius in  the  age  of  Galen  was  the  7th  month  at  Pergamus, 
and  began  at  the  vernal  equinox  March  25.  It  coincided 
with  April  at  Pergamus  and  with  May  at  Antioch. 

Epiphanius  makes  the  23rd  of  Artemisius  coincide  with 
the  IGth  of  May.  The  1st  of  Artemisius  accordingly  fell 
upon  April  24.  Hence  Norisius  justly  collects  that  among 
the  people  to  whom  Epiphanius  refers  in  this  passage  the 
first  month  Dius  would  begin  on  the  24th  of  October. 

Josephus  compares  Artemisius  with  the  Hebrew  Ijar. 

8  Bcesius  is  June  in  Suidas  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle. 
In  Eusebius  the  8th  of  Dsesius  is  the  8th  of  June.  In  A.  D. 
325  at  the  council  of  Nice  the  lJ)th  of  Dsesius  is  also  the  19th 
of  June.  Da3sius  according  to  Josephus  was  a  summer 
month.  In  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Jotapata  he  com- 
putes nearly  47  days  from  the  Ifith  or  17th  of  Artemisius  to 
the  1  st  of  Panemus ;  and  it  appears  from  his  enumeration 
that  Dsesius  came  between. 

9  Panemus  is  July  in  Suidas,  Evagrius,  the  Paschal  Chro- 
nicle, Malalas.  Eusebius  reckons  the  25th  of  Panemus  to  be 
the  25th  of  July.  Panemus  among  the  Macedonian  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  Callimachus  had  30  days.  At  Antioch  after 
the  reception  of  the  Julian  year  it  coincided  with  July  and 
had  31  days. 

Josephus,  when  he  names  Panemus  in  the  Jewish  war, 
describes  by  this  name  the  corresponding  lunar  month  of  the 
Hebrews. 

10  Lous  is  August  in  Suidas  Evagrius  and  the  Paschal 
Chronicle.  Josephus  compares  Lous  with  the  Hebrew  Ab 
and  the  Attic  Hecatombseon,  describing  the  Hebrew  month 
by  those  months  in  the  Attic  and  Macedonian  calendars  with 
which  it  afterwards  corresponded.  When  he  names  Lous  on 
other  occasions,  without  expressing  the  Hebrew  month,  this 
may  be  understood.  The  15th  of  Lous  means  in  Josephus 
the  15th  of  Ab,  as  the  10th  of  Lous  means  the  10th  of  Ab. 
Plutarch  observes  that  "  Alexander  was  born  on  the  6th  of 
HecatombtTeon,  which  the  Macedonians  called  Lous,""  where  he 
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merely  intends  to  express  that  these  two  months  for  the  most 
part  corresponded.  The  days  of  Lous  and  of  Hecatombseon 
could  never  be  always  and  uniformly  conumerary,  while  both 
months  were  lunar,  on  account  of  the  different  time  of  inter- 
calation in  the  Attic  and  Macedonian  years.  Still  less  could 
they  be  conumerary  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  the  Mace- 
donian year  had  become  solar,  while  the  lunar  year  was  still 
in  use  at  Athens. 

The  emperor  Julian  attests  that  Lous  was  the  10th  month 
at  Antioch,  and  Galen  marks  it  as  the  1 0th  month  at  Perga- 
mus,  where  it  began  at  the  summer  solstice  June  25th.  At 
Tyre  the  28th  of  Lous  fell  upon  the  16th  of  September  ;  and 
the  10th  of  Peritius  was  the  25th  of  February.  The  1st  of 
Lous  was  therefore  the  20th  of  August,  and  the  1st  of  Peri- 
tius the  1 6th  of  February ;  and  the  month  Dius  began  at 
Tyre  Nov.  18th,  55  days  later  than  it  began  at  Pergamus, 
and  1 7  days  later  than  it  began  at  Antioch,  where  Dius  coin- 
cided with  November. 

11  Gorpimus  is  September  in  Suidas  and  Evagrius,  and 
we  collect  from  the  Paschal  Chronicle  that  the  1st  of  Gor- 
piseus  was  the  J  st  of  September  at  Antioch.  Gorpiseus  there- 
fore concurred  with  August  at  Pergamus,  but  with  September 
at  Antioch. 

Josephus  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  enume- 
rates Xanthicus,  Artemisius,  Panemus,  Lous,  Gorpieeus ; 
and  Daesius,  though  not  named,  is  imphed  in  his  narrative 
between  Artemisius  and  Panemus.  For  between  the  29th 
of  Artemisius  and  the  1st  of  Panemus  he  specifies  23  days. 
These  23  days  belonged  to  the  month  Daesius.  His  journal  of 
the  siege  in  A.  D.  70  may  be  disposed  in  this  manner. 

Xanthicus  14  Passover.    The  Romans  encamped  against  the 
city. 
23  Works  begun. 
Artemisius  7  First  or  outer  wall  gained. 

12  Breach  made  in  the  second  wall. 
29  Works  finished  for  the  attack  of  the  old  wall. 
[Dsesius  1]   Works  destroyed  by  the  besieged  two  days 
after. 
4]  A  wall  of  circumvallation  finished  in  three  days. 
9]   New  works  begun  against  the  old  wall. 
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Panemus  1  New  works  finished  after  21  clays'  labour. 

3  Assault  attempted  on  fort  Antonia. 

5  Fort  Antonia  taken. 

17  Fort  Antonia  begun  to  be  levelled. 

24  Outer  porticoes  of  the  Temple  burnt. 

27  Successful  sally  made  by  the  besieged. 

28  North  portico  burnt. 

Lous     8  Works  completed  for  battering  the  old  wall. 
10  Temple  burnt. 

20  Works  for  the  attack  of  the  upper  city. 
Gorpiseus  7  Works  finished  in  18  days. 
8  Last  wall  taken. 

Usher  considers  the  dates  of  Josephus  as  equivalent  to  the 
days  of  the  Julian  year.  He  supposes  the  14th  of  Xanthicus 
to  be  the  14th  of  April,  and  the  12th  of  Artemisius  the  12th 
of  May.  The  5th  of  Panemus  he  calls  the  5th  of  July,  the 
10th  of  Lous  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  8th  of  Gorpiaeus 
the  8th  of  September.  But  it  has  been  shewn  that  Josephus 
on  other  occasions  adapts  the  Macedonian  names  to  the  He- 
brew months,  and  it  may  be  discerned  in  this  narrative  that 
he  intended  to  express  lunar  months,  and  to  describe  the  He- 
brew months  by  Macedonian  names.  The  14th  of  Xanthicus 
is  no  other  than  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  10th  of  Lous  is  the 
10th  of  Ab,  and  the  narrative  implies  that  Lous,  which  after- 
wards corresponded  to  August,  had  only  30  days. 

Norisius  rejects  the  interpretation  of  Usher,  admits  that 
the  10th  of  Lous  was  the  10th  of  Ab,  and  argues  that  the 
10th  of  Ab  in  that  year  would  fall  upon  the  5th  of  August. 
Usher  indeed  infers  from  Dio  that  the  city  was  destroyed  on 
a  Sabbath,  and  thence  collects  that  the  8th  of  Gorpiseus  was 
the  8th  of  September,  which  fell  in  that  year  on  a  Sabbath 
day.  But  Fabricius,  who  follows  Norisius,  justly  observes 
that  the  silence  of  Josephus  upon  this  point  invalidates  the 
account  of  Dio. 

12  H^/perheretcBHs.  Suidas  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  and  Ma- 
lalas  attest  that  Hyperberetseus  was  October.  At  Antioch 
the  15th  of  October  was  the  15th  of  Hyperberetseus.  But  at 
Pergamus  in  the  time  of  Galen  Hyperberetseus  is  September. 

Josephus  gives  the  name  of  Hyperberetseus  to  the  lunar 
Hebrew  month  Tisri. 
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When  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  Greeks  adopted  the  JuHan 
year,  and  commenced  their  year  from  a  fixed  point,  they  did 
not  all  agree  in  the  same  day.  We  have  seen  that  Dius  began 
at  Pergamus  Sept.  24,  but  that  it  began  at  Tyre  Nov.  1 8,  and 
Nov.  1  at  Antioch  and  Cacsarea.  One  probable  cause  of  this 
variation  in  some  cities  may  have  been  that,  when  the  lunar 
year  was  changed  for  the  Julian,  the  moveable  lunar  months 
were  fixed  to  the  station  which  they  happened  to  occupy  when 
the  change  was  made. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Julian  year  Dius  was  the  first 
Macedonian  month;  and  we  have  seen  from  Galen  that  it 
still  continued  to  be  the  first  at  Pergamus.  From  Suidas  and 
Julian  we  collect  that  at  Antioch  Dius  was  the  first  month, 
and  that  the  solar  year  at  Antioch  began  with  November. 

Norisius  agrees  with  Petavius  Usher  and  others  in  placing 
the  era  of  Antioch  in  the  autumn  of  U.  0.  Varr.  705  B.  0.  49, 
but  he  supposes  Hyperberetseus  or  October  to  be  the  first 
month  at  Antioch,  because  he  had  imagined  that  the  year  at 
Antioch  began  with  that  month ;  and  he  endeavours  to  obtain 
evidence  to  this  purpose  from  some  of  the  testimonies  upon 
which  he  fixes  the  era.  Usher  supposed  the  era  to  commence 
in  September  or  Gorpiseus.  Scaliger  and  Petavius  date  from 
Hyperberetaeus,  and  Corsini  agrees  in  this  month.  But  no 
evidence  is  produced  to  fix  Hyperberetseus  as  the  beginning 
of  the  year  at  Antioch,  and  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  none 
of  the  testimonies  which  place  the  epoch  in  U.  C.  Varr.  705 
contain  any  arguments  for  determining  that  era  to  September 
or  October  rather  than  to  November,  and  all  of  them  are  con- 
sistent with  November  for  the  first  month  of  the  Antiochian 
year,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  Dius  after  the  solar  year 
was  adopted.  The  era  began  three  years  before  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Roman  calendar,  and  consequently  the  lunar  year 
was  still  in  use  at  Antioch,  and  the  position  of  Dius  still 
varied  after  the  era  had  commenced. 

The  chief  testimonies  are  these. 

1  A  coin  of  Galba:  on  the  reverse  €7rl  MovKtavov  'Airtoxecoy 
er.  (ip.  anno  II7.  Galba  was  slain  Jan.  A.  D.  69.  But  U.  C. 
705+116  =  autumn  U.  C.  821  A.  D.  68.  And  if  the  117th 
year  commenced  in  autumn  A.  D.  68  U.  C.  821,  the  first  com- 
menced in  autumn  B.  0.  49  U.  C.  705. 
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2  A  coin  of  Tiberius:  on  the  reverse  im  <t>\dKKov  ' Avrioyicav 
/37r.  anno  82.  Flaccus  propraetor  of  Syria  died  at  the  close  of 
A.  D.  33.  But  U.  C.  70.5 +81  =  U.  C.  786  A.  D.  33  ;  in  the 
autumn  of  which  the  82nd  year  would  commence  in  which 
Flaccus  died.  The  era  then  did  not  begin  later  than  the  au- 
tumn of  U.  0.  705,  or  the  82nd  year  would  have  fallen  after 
the  death  of  Flaccus.  But  still  here  is  no  proof  that  it  began 
in  September  or  October  rather  than  November. 

3  The  Nicene  Council  was  held  mmo  636"  cerce  Alexandri, 
qui  fuit  373"*  (Brce  Antiochencs,  nono  mensis  IIaziran:  =  June 
A.  D.  325  U.  0.  1078.  But  U.  C.  705+372  =  U.O.  1077  and 
the  373rd  year  began  in  autumn  U.  C.  1077- 

4  According  to  Evagrius,  Justin  became  emperor  on  the 
9th  of  Panemus  or  July  in  the  year  of  Antioch  566.  The 
same  date  is  given  by  the  Paschal  Chronicle  :  ejSaaiKevaev 
'loDOTifos  em  TT/s  {mareias  M.ayvov,  fx-qvl  Ylavifxca  rco  koI  louAAio) 
6'  y^pr]\xaTi(ovTos  Kar  avTovs  'At'no)(ers  ttjs  2vptas  €Tovs  rf^- 
Magnus  was  consul  in  A.  D.  518  U.  C.  1271.    And  U.  C.  705 

+  565=  1270  and  the  566th  year  commenced  in  autumn  U.  C. 

1270  A.  D.  517. 

5  Justinian  reigned  with  Justin  on  the  1  st  of  Xanthicus  or 
April  in  the  year  of  Antioch  575.  The  same  date  is  in  the 
Paschal  Chronicle:  avvejSaa-tkeva-ev  'lova-Tti^Lavbs — ju.rji't  Hay^tKcp, 
Kara  'Pcdjuaious  'ATrptXAiu  a.  tov  €0(j)  €tovs  ^  A.VTio\^ias  r^s  'EvpCas, 
viraTLa^  tov  ttpok€L[j.€vov  MajSopTLOv  'P&)//aiW.=  April  A.  D.  527. 
But  U.  C.  705+574=  1279  and  the  575th  year  begins  in  au- 
tumn A.  D.  526  U.  C.  1279. 

6  The  Paschal  Chronicle  :  /xeraAXdrret  tov  ^iov  Kcoi'crrdi'rios 
KvyovcTTO'S  \xy]vl  Ato)  y ,  '{tovs  ^ AvTio\(.ias  vi ,  VTiaToav  Tavpov  kolI 
^XcopevTLov.  These  were  consuls  of  U.  C.  1 1 14  A.  D.  361.  But 
705+409=1114.  The  409th  year  therefore  was  completed, 
and  the  410th  begun,  before  the  3rd  of  Dius  or  November 
A.  D.  361.  This  supplies  no  argument  for  the  commencement 
of  the  year  in  Hyperberetseus.  The  410th  year  might  com- 
mence on  the  1st  of  Dius. 

7  According  to  Malalas,  Constantinople  was  dedicated  on 
the  11th  of  Artemisius  or  May  in  the  year  of  Antioch  378. 
The  Paschal  Chronicle  places  this  in  the  consulship  of  Galli- 
canus  and  Symmachus,  who  were  consuls  A.  D.  330  U.0. 1083. 
But  705+377=1082  and  the  378th  year  begins  in  autumn 
U.  C.  1082  A.  D.  329. 
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8  Julian  was  slain  according  to  Malalas  on  the  26th  of 
Dsesius  or  June  in  the  year  of  Antioch  411.  His  death  oc- 
curred A.  D.  363  U.  C.  1116.  But  705+410=1115  and  in 
autumn  of  U.  C.  1 115  the  41 1th  year  commences. 

9  It  appears  also  from  Malalas  that  Leo  junior  was  consul 
in  the  year  of  Antioch  522,  and  died  in  the  1 1th  month  of  his 
consulship  in  November  of  the  year  523.  Leo  junior  Augustus 
was  consul  in  A.  D.  474  U.  0.  1227.  But  705  +  522=  1227- 
The  522nd  year,  then,  had  ended  and  the  523rd  had  com- 
menced in  November  A.  D.  474,  and  the  death  of  Leo  may 
be  placed  in  the  first  month  of  the  523rd  year. 

10  Lastly,  Malalas  fixes  the  death  of  the  emperor  Zeno  to 
the  9th  of  Xanthicus  or  April  in  the  year  of  Antioch  539. 
Zeno  died  in  A.  D.  491.  But  705+538=  1243  =  A.  D.  490. 
and  the  539th  year  begins  in  autumn  A.  D.  490  U.  0.  1243. 

These  testimonies  fix  the  year  of  the  era,  and  some  of  them 
determine  it  to  the  autumn.  But  no  proof  can  be  drawn  from 
any  of  these  to  shew  that  the  Antiochian  year  did  not  begin 
with  Dius  or  November. 

The  era  of  the  Seleucidse  commenced  in  the  autumn  of 
B.  C.  312.  Many  testimonies  to  this  date,  equivalent  to 
U.  C.  Varr.  442,  are  produced  by  Norisius,  which  are  given 
in  Fast.  Hellen.  Vol.  3  p.  368  =  p.  372—374. 

It  appears  from  Ptolemy  already  quoted  that  the  Ohal- 
dseans  began  their  era  one  year  later  than  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidse.  The  67th  year  of  the  Chaldseans  was  the  68th 
of  the  Seleucidse,  the  75th  was  the  76th,  the  82nd  was  the 
83rd  in  Ptolemy.  This  is  determined  by  the  years  of  Nabo- 
nassar  with  which  they  are  compared ;  and  we  collect  that 
the  Chaldseans  began  their  epoch  from  Dius  or  October  B.  C. 
311,  whereas  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse  commenced  at  Dius  or 
October  B.  C.  312.  A  variation  in  the  beginning  of  this  era 
has  been  also  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees, who  is  supposed  by  Usher  Norisius  Dodwell  Hales 
and  others  to  have  adapted  the  years  of  the  Seleucidse  to  the 
Hebrew  years,  and  to  have  computed  from  the  spring  instead 
of  the  autumn,  thus  anticipating  each  year  by  about  six 
months.  But  it  has  been  shewn  in  Fast.  Hellen.  Vol.  3  p. 
370= p.  375 — 381  that  the  arguments  upon  which  they  found 
their  opinion  are  insufficient,  and  that,  when  the  author  of 
the  first  book  of  Maccabees  dates  by  the  years  of  the  king- 
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dom  of  the  Greeks,  he  is  to  be  understood  to  compute  those 
years  according  to  their  known  beginning. 

§  4   Kings  of  Egypt. 
LAGID^. 

1  Eurydice  =  Ptol.  Soter=  Berenice 

I  I  Plin.  H.  N.  XXXVII.  8 

2  Ptol.  Ceraunus     Ptol.  Philadelphus 

I 


Berenice         Ptol.  Evergetes  Lysimachus 


4  Magas         Ptol.  Philopator  =  Arsinoe 

I 

5  Ptol.  Epiphanes 


I  I  I 

6  Ptol.  Philometor  =  Cleopatra  =^  Ptol.  Physcon 

^,    /    I 

Cleopatra 
I  \  j ] 1 

7  Cleopatra  Ptol.  Soter  II    Ti-ypheena    Cleopatra   Selene  Alexander  Ptol.  Apion 

r       I  !  I 

8  Ptolemaeus   Ptol.  Auletes  Berenice  vel  Cleopatra  Alexander 

I 

I    .        ^      I  I  '  I  I 

9  Berenice     Tryphaena     Ptolemaeus     Ptol.  junior     Cleopatra     Arsmoe. 

1  PtolemcBUS  Soter  the  companion  of  Alexander  acquired 
Egypt  in  B.  0.  323,  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  306",  and  died 
at  the  age  of  84  years  in  283,  40  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  He  governed  17  years,  and  reigned  23  years. 
Two  years  before  his  death  he  associated  his  son  Philadelphus 
in  the  kingdom.  The  first  Ptolemy  therefore  held  Egypt  38 
years  alone,  and  2  years  in  conjunction  with  his  son. 

2  PtolemcBus  Philadelphus  was  crowned  by  his  father  in 
B.  C.  285,  reigned  2  years  jointly  with  his  father  and  36  alone, 
and  died  in  247-  The  two  first  Ptolemies  accordingly  pos- 
sessed Egypt  76  years.  Philadelphus  married  first  Arsinoe 
the  daughter  of  Lysimachus  and  then  another  Arsinoe,  his 
own  sister,  who  died  childless.  His  children  were  the  offspring 
of  the  former  Arsinoe.  His  daughter  Berenice  was  married 
to  Antiochus  Theus. 

The  Museum  at  Alexandria  and  the  library  were  founded 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Both  probably  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign. 
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3  Ptolemmm  Euergetes  succeeded  his  father  in  B.  C.  247, 
reigned  25  years,  and  died  about  November  222.  The  death 
of  the  third  Ptolemy  was  25  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  101  years  after  Soter  had  first  acquired  possession 
of  Egypt  in  the  autumn  of  B.  0,  323.  A  difficulty  arising  out 
of  an  inscription  at  Adule,  in  which  the  27th  year  of  Euer- 
getes is  named,  may  be  removed  by  supposing  that  his  reign 
began  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  and  that  Philadelphus 
had  associated  his  son  in  the  government,  as  he  himself  had 
been  associated  by  his  predecessor. 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  under 
the  three  first  Ptolemies  is  attested  by  Polybius.  They  were 
masters  of  Coele-Syria  and  Cyprus,  and  extended  their  in- 
fluence over  the  neighbouring  countries  as  far  as  Thrace  and 
Macedonia. 

4  Ptolemcsus  PMlopator  began  to  reign  at  the  close  of  B.  0. 
222,  reigned  17  years  and  died  towards  the  close  of  205. 
The  corrupt  and  profligate  character  of  this  king  immediately 
on  his  accession  is  attested  by  Polybius  and  Plutarch.  His 
chief  minister  was  Sosibius,  by  whose  agency  he  put  to  death 
his  uncle  Lysimachus,  his  brother  Magas,  his  mother  Berenice, 
his  wife  and  sister  Arsinoe,  and  Cleomenes  the  Spartan  king. 
His  war  with  Antiochus  for  Coele-Syria  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  battle  of  Raphia  in  the  summer  of  217  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  peace. 

5  PtolemcBUs  Epiplianes  succeeded  his  father  at  4  or  5  years 
of  age.  Polybius  relates  the  troubles  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  An  embassy  to  Rome  in  B.  C.  200  is  mentioned  by 
Livy,  which  marks  the  connexion  between  Rome  and  Egypt 
at  that  time.  In  187  Ptolemy  renewed  his  alliance  with  the 
Achseans,  who  appointed  six  years  afterwards  another  embassy 
to  Egypt  which  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes  married  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  An- 
tiochus the  Great.  This  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  13th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  when  he  was  17  years  of  age. 
Epiphanes  left  a  daughter,  named  Cleopatra,  who  was  mar- 
ried successively  to  her  two  brothers  Philometor  and  Physcon. 
His  reign  of  24  years  terminated  in  the  autumn  of  181.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  by  poison. 

6  Ptoleriuem  Philometor.  The  reign  of  this  king  and  his 
brother  Physcon  or  Euergetes  II  occupied  (M  years.     Philo- 
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metor  the  elder  succeeded  his  father  in  October  181  and 
reigned  1 1  years  alone,  but  upon  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  about  B.  0.  170  the  younger  Ptolemy 
was  made  king,  when  the  elder  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Antiochus.  The  12th  year  therefore  of  Philometor  is  reckoned 
the  1st  of  Physcon.  After  6  years  of  joint  reign  Philometor 
in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign  was  restored  by  the  Romans, 
and  his  brother  was  transferred  to  Cyrene.  Philometor  for  1 8 
years  held  the  sole  possession  of  Egypt,  and  died  of  wounds 
received  in  the  battle  in  which  he  overthrew  Alexander  Balas 
in  the  close  of  B.  0.  246",  after  a  reign  of  35  years,  computed 
from  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  mild  character  of  Philometor  is  mentioned  with  praise 
by  Polybius  and  Diodorus.  His  daughter  Cleopatra  was  mar- 
ried in  150  to  T^lexander  Balas,  and  afterwards  to  Demetrius 
Nicator.  Upon  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  she  married  his 
brother  Sidetes.  Philometor  left  another  daughter  also  named 
Cleopatra,  who  reigned  28  years  in  Egypt  jointly  with  her 
sons. 

7  PtolemcEUS  Euergetes  II.  After  the  death  of  Philometor 
in  Syria,  Euergetes  II  or  Physcon  was  brought  from  Cyrene 
and  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt.  He  began  his  reign  by  the 
murder  of  his  brothers  son.  His  subsequent  acts  corre- 
sponded with  his  beginning.  After  having  endured  his  tyranny 
for  15  years,  the  people  in  the  16*th  year  rebelled  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  to  Cyprus  in  the  beginning  of  B.  C.  130.  But 
Physcon  collecting  an  army  of  mercenaries  recovered  posses- 
sion of  Egypt  and  held  it  till  his  death  in  B.C.  117.  He 
reigned  29  years  from  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  53  from 
his  first  elevation  as  joint  king  in  the  12th  year  of  Philo- 
metor. 

8  Ptolemceus  Soter  II  or  Laihynis^  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of 
Physcon,  reigned  in  Egypt  jointly  with  his  mother,  till  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  their  joint  reign  she  expelled  him  for  his 
cruelty,  and  associated  in  the  government  her  younger  son 
Alexander,  who  from  the  4  th  year  of  Soter  II  had  reigned 
meanwhile  in  Cyprus;  from  which  4th  year  his  reign  was 
computed,  so  that  the  12th  year  of  Cleopatra  was  the  9th  of 
Alexander.  After  this  expulsion  of  the  elder  son  Cleopatra 
and  Alexander  reigned  together  for  18  years;  but  in  the  19th 
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year  Alexander  put  his  mother  to  death.  For  this  act  he  was 
driven  from  Egypt,  defeated  in  a  naval  action  and  slain,  and 
the  elder  brother  recalled  to  the  throne.  Soter  II  held  Egypt 
after  his  restoration  7  years  and  6  months,  and  died  in  B.  C. 
81  in  the  36th  year  from  the  death  of  his  father. 

Cleopatra  the  mother  of  Soter  II  and  of  Alexander  I  was 
the  niece  of  Physcon  and  the  daughter  of  his  sister  Cleopatra. 
She  had  reigned  28  years  B.C.  117 — 89  when  she  was  put  to 
death  by  her  son  Alexander.  Her  daughters  Cleopatra  and 
Tryphaena  perished  in  Syria  in  the  civil  wars  of  Grypus  and 
Cyzicenus.  Selene,  who  visited  Rome  about  B.  C.  75  with  her 
son  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  was  put  to  death  by  Tigranes  in 
B.  C.  69. 

The  6  months  which  were  wanting  to  complete  the  36th 
year  of  Soter  II  were  occupied  by  Cleopatra  and  a  second 
Alexander  the  son  of  Alexander  and  grandson  of  Physcon. 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Soter  II,  was  raised  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  and  invited  this  Alexander,  who  was 
then  at  Rome  and  was  patronised  by  Sulla,  to  share  her  bed 
and  throne.  But  in  19  days  he  murdered  Cleopatra,  and  was 
himself  immediately  put  to  death  for  his  cruelty. 

9  Ptolemcsus  Auletes  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Cleopatra 
and  Alexander. 

The  64  years  of  Philometor  and  Physcon  terminated  at 
the  close  of  B.  C.  117;  the  accession  of  Auletes,  who  had  com- 
pleted 29  years  in  May  5 1 ,  may  be  placed  in  the  beginning  of 
B.  C.  80,  towards  the  middle  of  N.  E.  668,  which  is  reckoned 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  the  Astronomical  Canon.  The 
space  between  the  death  of  Physcon  at  the  close  of  1 1 7  and 
the  death  of  Auletes  in  May  5  1  (652'  6«)  will  give  something 
more  than  29  years  to  Auletes  and  something  more  than  36 
to  the  preceding  period. 

Auletes  was  a  minor  at  his  accession,  and  was  in  Syria  at 
the  death  of  Alexander  II.  From  the  testimonies  of  Cicero 
and  Trogus  Pompeius  which  are  quoted  in  Fast.  Hellen.  Vol. 
3  p.  401  it  has  been  reasonably  inferred  that  there  was  a  third 
Alexander  or  Alexas,  who  died  about  B.C.  65.  It  is  probable 
that  this  Alexander  was  supported  by  a  party  in  Egypt  during 
the  minority  of  Auletes.  From  the  silence  of  Porphyry  and 
Eusebius  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  never  acknowledged 
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by  the  whole  country,  and  never  reigned  over  the  whole  of 
Egypt. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Soter  II,  and 
was  not  acknowledged  by  the  Romans  till  B.  C.  59.  The  king 
therefore  whom  Caesar  wished  to  restore  during  his  sedileship 
in  65,  and  who  had  been  already  acknowledged  the  ally  of 
Rome,  must  have  been  his  competitor  Alexander  III.  Auletes 
was  expelled  by  the  Alexandrian  people,  and  went  to  Rome 
in  B.C.  58,  when  Oato  was  at  Rhodes  in  his  way  to  Cyprus. 
Auletes  obtained  in  57  an  order  from  the  senate  for  his  re- 
storation, but  in  56  the  question  by  whom  and  in  what 
manner  he  should  be  restored  excited  much  dispute.  During 
that  year  therefore  nothing  was  done,  and  Ptolemy  retired  in 
despair  to  Ephesus.  During  his  absence  his  daughters  occu- 
pied the  government.  Berenice  reigned  three  years,  the  first 
in  conjunction  with  her  sister  Tryphsena,  from  the  middle  of 
B.  0.  58  to  the  middle  of  55.  In  her  fourth  year,  at  the  close 
of  55,  Gabinius  with  the  concurrence  of  Pompey  marched  an 
army  into  Egypt  and  restored  Auletes.  Of  the  daughters  of 
Auletes  Tryphsena  died  early,  a  year  after  the  flight  of  her 
father ;  Berenice  was  put  to  death  by  Auletes  after  his  re- 
turn. She  had  first  married  Seleucus  the  pretended  son  of 
Antiochus  Eusebes,  and  after  his  death  Archelaus,  who  pe- 
rished with  Berenice.  The  celebrated  Cleopatra  was  born  at 
the  close  of  B.  C.  69,  was  1 1  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  fa- 
ther's journey  to  Rome,  14  at  his  return  in  the  close  of  B.  C. 
55,  and  had  perhaps  nearly  completed  her  39th  year  at  her 
death  in  Sept.  B.  C.  30.  Antony  is  said  to  have  been  first 
struck  with  her  beauty  when  he  accompanied  Gabinius  into 
Egypt  at  the  close  of  55.  He  afterwards  saw  her  at  Rome  : 
for  Cleopatra  was  at  Rome  in  B.C.  44  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Caesar,  and  fled  from  thence  after  that  event.  The  remain- 
ing daughter  of  Auletes,  the  unfortunate  Arsinoe,  may  be  de- 
scribed in  the  reign  of  her  sister  Cleopatra. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  survived  his  restoration  about  3  years  and 
a  half,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  May  B.  C.  51. 

Strabo  observes  of  the  Ptolemies  that  "  all  after  the  third 
were  corrupted  by  luxury  and  governed  ill;  but  that  the  worst 
of  all  were  the  fourth  Ptolemy  (Philopator),  the  seventh  (Phy- 
scon),  and  the  last,  Auletes." 
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10  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Lagidse,  was  in  her  18th  year 
when  she  succeeded  her  father.  For  the  first  4  years  she 
reigned  jointly  with  her  brother  Ptolemy,  till  Ptolemy  was 
slain  by  Caesar  in  the  Alexandrian  war  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  Her  younger  brother,  a  second  Ptolemy,  was  then 
associated  with  her  in  the  throne  by  Csesar  and  reigned  4 
other  years.  But  this  Ptolemy  being  slain  in  the  4th  year  of 
his  reign  and  the  8th  year  of  Cleopatra,  from  that  period 
Cleopatra  reigned  alone.  In  the  16th  year  of  her  reign  B.  C. 
36  she  acquired  Chalcis,  which  was  given  her  by  Antony,  and 
held  Chalcis  with  Egypt  for  the  remaining  7  years,  till  her 
death  in  September  B.C.  30,  2\y  5^  after  the  death  of  her 
father. 

Cleopatra  murdered  her  younger  brother  Ptolemy  and  her 
sister  Arsinoe.  The  young  Ptolemy  was  destroyed  by  poison, 
Arsinoe  by  means  of  Antony.  Arsinoe  had  been  led  in  tri- 
umph by  Csesar  in  B.  C.  45  and  afterwards  dismissed.  Her 
rank,  her  youth,  and  her  misfortunes  excited  the  compassion 
of  the  Eonian  people,  who  were  offended  at  the  spectacle  of 
Arsinoe  exhibited  at  the  triumph.  But  that  pity  which  she 
obtained  from  the  Roman  populace  she  did  not  receive  from 
her  sister  Cleopatra,  who  caused  her  to  be  assassinated  in 
B.C.  41. 

The  connexion  of  Cleopatra  with  Antony  commenced  in  4 1 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  when  Antony  was  a  little  more 
than  40  years  of  age.  Cleopatra  herself  was  28.  The  death  of 
Cleopatra  in  September  B.  C.  30  was  in  the  first  month  of  the 
7 1 9th  year  of  Nabonassar,  and  this  year  is  computed  in  the 
Astronomical  Canon  as  the  first  year  of  Augustus.  The  reign 
of  Cleopatra  is  expressed  in  the  Canon  by  the  years  N.  E.  697 
— 718  both  inclusive.  Augustus  gained  the  fleet  of  Antony 
on  the  1st  of  August  B.  C  30  and  entered  Alexandria  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month.  The  death  of  Cleopatra  followed 
the  occupation  of  Alexandria. 

The  first  series  of  dates  in  the  following  table  represents 
the  numbers  of  the  Astronomical  Canon,  the  second  gives  the 
true  accessions,  with  the  conumerary  years. 
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1 


Commenced. 
Nov.  10  B.C.  317. 
Nov.  7  B.  C.  305. 
Nov.  2  B.  C.  285. 
Oct.  24  B.C.  247. 
Oct.  17  B.C.  222. 
Oct.  13  B.C.  205. 

Oct.  7  B.C.  181. 


Alexander  ^Egiis 12 

Ptol.  I  Lagi  f.  (last  20)    20 

Ptol.  II  Philadelphus 38 

Ptol.  Ill  Evergetes 25 

Ptol.  IV  Philopator 17 

Ptol.  V  Epiphanes 24 

his  marriage  with  Cleopatra 

Ptol.  VI  Philometor 35     568 


N.E. 
432 
444 
464 
502 
527 
544 


y.  01. 

38(40)     114.2 

H8  (36)    123.4 

25 133.2 

17 139.3 

143.  4 

13 

149.  4 


Ptol.  Everg.  joint  reign 


Ptol.  Everg.  king  of  Cyrene 


Sept.  28  B.  C.  146.  Ptol.  VII  Everg.  II 29     G03 

36th  year  from  accession  of  Philomet 


Physcon  flies  to  Cyprus 

Death  of  Physcon,  54th  current    

Sept.  21  B.C.  117.  Ptol.  VIII  Soter  II  (35y  0?«) 36     632 


Ptol.  Soter  and  Cleopatra 
Alexander  in  Cyprus  .... 
Alexander  and  Cleopatra 


Death  of  Cleopatra . 
Ptol.  Soter  restored. 


Sept.  12  B.C.  81. 


Death  of  Soter 

Cleopatra  6'»  1 

Alexander  II  Wd  f 

Ptol.  IX  Dionysus    29     668 

(Alexander  III) 

Death  of  Alexander  III 

Ptol.  Auletes  goes  to  Rome    

Tryphaena  and  Berenice 

Berenice  alone 


Sept.  5  B.  C.  52. 


Auletes  restored  by  Gabinius 

Death  of  Auletes 

Cleopatra  {21;/  5m) 22     697 

Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy 


Death  of  Ptolemy   ... 
Cleopatra  and  Ptol.  II 


Death  of  Ptolemy   

Cleopatra  meets  Antony. 

Murder  of  Arsinoe 

Cleopatra  in  Syria 


Aug.  30  B.  C.  30. 


36 


1 


152.2 
1    152.3 

* 

6    153.4 

(7)    154.1 

* 

(24)    158.2 

158.3 

(25)    158.3 


51  16  (40)  162.2 
64  29  (53)  165.3 
So.  Cleop.    Al. 

1       1 


11     II     1    (8)  168.2 

*      *  * 

28     28  18  (25)  172.3 


B.C. 

323 

285 
247 

222  Nov. 
205  Nov. 
192 
181  Oct. 

1|^ 

16i 
16A 

14^ 

146  Nov. 
14f 

130 
117 


10§ 

90 

89 


29    (1)  19  (26)  172.4       8| 


36    (8) 


174.3 

G'»  174.3 

174.4 


17 

24 

(24)  1 

(25)  2 

(26)  3 

27  (4)  181.2 

29 182.  1 

182.1 

1  1 

*         * 

4  4 183. 1 

5  1 .. 


Death  of  Cleopatra 

Augustus 43     719 

Bb 


i\y  bm 


81 
81 
80 

65 
.58 


55  Autumn 
51  May 
51  May 
51 

48  Dec. 
47 

44 
41 
41 
36 


187.3       30  Sept. 
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§  5  Cyrene. 

The  foundation  of  Cyrene  by  Battus  in  B.  C  6"3I  has  been 
described  under  that  year.  From  the  foundation  in  63 1  the 
kings  who  reigned  in  200  years  were  these. 

1  Battus  I  B.C.  631. 

2  Arcesilaus  I  B.C.  591. 

3  Battus  II  Fehx  B.  C.  575. 

4  Arcesilaus  II. 

5  Battus  III  Claudus. 

6  Arcesilaus   III,   son  of  Battus   III  and  of  Pheretime, 

reigned  in  the  time  of  Cambyses  B.  C.  525,  and  was 
slain  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

7  Battus  IV  Pulcher. 

8  Arcesilaus  IV,  Pythian  victor  in  466,  460.     He  died  in 

431. 

Battus  a  son  of  the  last  Arcesilaus  withdrew  or  was  driven 
from  Cyrene,  and  a  democratical  government  was  established. 
He  withdrew  to  Hesperis,  and  died  there. 

The  Cyrenseans  held  their  republican  independence  for  1 10 
years,  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus.  During  that 
period,  according  to  Strabo,  they  had  many  eminent  citizens 
who  were  able  to  defend  their  liberties,  and  to  make  a  valiant 
stand  against  the  barbarous  tribes  who  lay  beyond  them. 
During  this  period  it  was  that  Aristotle  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  Cyrensean  constitution.  The  Cyrenseans  in  B.  C.  400 
were  disturbed  by  a  political  sedition.  In  332  they  made  a 
treaty  with  Alexander  when  he  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Amnion.  Their  war  with  Thimbron  in  322  led  to  their  sub- 
jection by  Ophelias  the  general  of  Ptolemy  Soter  in  B.  C.  321. 

The  Ptolemies  ruled  this  territory  for  225  years  from  B.  C. 
32 1  to  96;  a  period  which  included  ]\Iagas  and  Ptolemy 
Apion.  Magas,  the  half-brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
reigned  in  Cyrene  50  years,  and  his  dominions  on  the  eastern 
coast  included  Partetonium,  about  11)8  English  miles  west  of 
Alexandria.  Apion,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Euergetes  II,  was 
appointed  by  his  father  to  reign  at  Cyrene,  and  reigned  there 
from  the  death  of  Euergetes  II  in  B.  C.  117  till  his  own  death 
ia  96,  when  he  bequeathed  Cyrene   to   the  Eoman  people. 
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About  30  years  afterwards  in  B.  C.  6"5   his  kingdom  was 
finally  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

The  five  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  are  Cyrene  itself,  JpoUonia, 
Barce,  Hesperis  or  Berenice,  Tauchira  or  Arsinoe. 

1  Cyrene,  celebrated  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  for  its 
excellent  breed  of  horses,  stood  on  an  elevated  position,  11 
miles  or  80  stadia  from  the  sea,  from  whence  it  was  visible. 
The  city  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  range  of  hills  about  800  feet 
above  a  fine  sweep  of  table  land  which  forms  the  summit  of  a 
lower  chain  to  which  there  is  a  descent  by  a  series  of  terraces. 
The  elevation  of  the  lower  chain  may  be  estimated  at  1000 
feet;  so  that  Cyrene  stands  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  of  which  it  commands  an  extensive  view  over  that 
table  land,  which  extends  east  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  stretches  about  5  miles  to  the  northward,  and  then 
descends  abruptly  to  the  sea.  Already  in  A.  D.  3G3  Cyrene 
had  fallen  into  decay.  Synesius  in  A.  D.  39.9,  about  the 
1030th  year  of  the  city,  addressing  the  emperor  Arcadius  la- 
ments its  decline. 

The  position  of  Cyrene  is  in  north  latitude  32°  49'  38", 
east  long.  21°  49'  5". 

2  Apollo7iia.  The  port  of  Cyrene.  It  stands  in  lat.  32°  54' 
53"  long.  21"  55'  57",  at  the  bottom  of  an  open  bay,  close  to 
the  sea,  upon  a  narrow  slip  of  elevated  ground.  The  length 
of  the  present  town  is  nearly  3000  English  feet;  the  breadth 
scarcely  more  than  500. 

At  a  promontory  15  miles  east  of  Apollonia,  and  14  from 
Cyrene,  from  whence  it  is  visible,  two  ranges  of  mountains  com- 
mence which  extend  to  the  westward.  One  of  these  along  the 
coast  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  a  plain  which  lies  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  other  range  rises  above 
those  mountains  and  behind  them,  and  diverges  from  them. 
The  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  is  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  and  reaches  westward  to  Ptolemais  68  geo- 
graphical miles  from  that  promontory.  Upon  this  plain  Apol- 
lonia was  built  about  53  geographical  miles  to  the  east  of 
Ptolemais.  Apollonia  was  founded  by  Cyrene,  from  which 
according  to  Strabo  it  was  distant  80  stadia. 

3  Barce  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Arcesilaus  II  the 
fourth  king.     It  was  placed  1 1  Roman  miles  or  100  stadia 

B  b  2 
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from  the  port.  In  the  early  period  Barce  was  the  next  city 
in  importance  to  Gyrene,  and  had  kings  of  its  own.  This  city, 
about  46  geographical  miles  direct  distance  west  by  south 
of  Cyrene,  stood  like  Gyrene  in  an  elevated  position  upon 
table  land  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  which  rise  to  the  south 
of  the  port,  afterwards  Pbolemais,  which  is  placed  with  respect 
to  Barce  as  Apollonia  with  respect  to  Gyrene,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  on  the  plain  which  lies  between  those  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  Ptolemais  is  built  on  a  beautiful  plain 
sloping  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  seems  to 
have  occupied  a  square  mile  of  ground.  The  position  of 
Ptolemais  is  in  latitude  32°  42'  12"  long.  20°  55'  8".  Barce 
itself  was  called  Ptolemais  ;  for  Ptolemais  being  a  flourishing 
seaport  gradually  withdrew  the  inhabitants  from  Barce. 

4  Hesperis  or  Hesperides,  afterwards  called  Berenice,  in  lat. 
32°  6'  54"  long.  20°  3',  stood  near  the  sea  on  the  western 
coast  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  which  is  thickly  covered 
with  wood  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  stretches  from  the  sea 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  pervade  the  region  of  the 
Pentapolis  in  the  north.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  also 
thickly  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly  pine  of  various  kinds.  This 
plain  in  length  from  Hesperis  to  Ptolemais  is  57  G.  miles. 
Between  Hesperis  and  the  mountains  it  is  14  G.  miles  in 
breadth,  but  becomes  narrower  in  every  mile  of  the  progress 
to  Ptolemais,  where  its  breadth  is  no  more  than  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half,  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  plain  on  the 
northern  coast.  At  31  miles  from  Hesperis  the  plain  is 
already  reduced  to  seven  miles  in  width.  This  city  received 
the  name  of  Berenice  after  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Magas 
and  wife  of  the  third  Ptolemy. 

5  TaucUra  or  Arsinoe,  in  lat.  32°  31'  44"  long.  20°  34'  10", 
is  situated  close  to  the  sea  38  miles  from  Hesperis  and  18 
geographical  miles  from  Ptolemais.  In  this  part  of  the  plain 
the  sea  is  about  four  miles  from  the  mountains.  Tauchira 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  Barce.  Its  name  Arsinoe  was  de- 
rived from  Arsinoe  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  This  city  however  bears  its  ancient  name  Teuchira  in 
Synesius,  and  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  crvv€Kbr][xos  of  Hie- 
rocles,  where  these  towns  are  enumerated;  Sozusa  (a  later 
appellation  of  Apollonia),  Cp-ene,  Ptolemais,  Teuchira,  Adri- 
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ane,  Beronice.     Adriane  is  named  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus between  Berenice  and  Tauchira : 

M.  p. 
Beronicem     — 

Adriane    28 

Teuchiram    18 

Ptolemaidem     26 

Ptolemy  gives  the  positions  on  the  coast:  "The  promontory 
Boreum,  where  the  Syrtis  terminates. — Of  the  Pentapolis. 
Berenice  or  Hesperides.  Mouth  of  the  river  Lathon.  Arsinoe 
or  Teuchira.  Ptolemais. — Apollonia  the  seaport  of  the  Cyre- 
nseans, — The  harbour  Naustathmus. — the  promontory  Zephy- 
rium.  Dernis."  He  fixes  the  hmits  of  the  Cyrenaic  territory. 
"  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  Syrtis  and  Africa  at 
the  altars  of  the  Philseni,  on  the  north  by  the  Libyan  sea  as 
far  as  the  city  Darnis."  Derna,  the  ancient  Darnis,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  is  in  lat.  32"  46'  18"  long.  22°  40'  48"  and  is 
situated  on  a  low  point  of  land  running  out  from  the  foot  of 
a  range  of  barren  mountains  distant  about  a  mile  from  the 
coast. 

Scylax,  who  described  Gyrene  before  the  Ptolemaic  period, 
gives  the  distances  along  the  coast  from  Egypt,  reckoning 
from  the  east,  and  names  the  Cherronesi  Haliades,  a  har- 
bour within  the  territory  of  Gyrene.  He  adds  "  The  distance 
through  the  middle  of  the  country  from  Gherronesus  to  Hespe- 
rides is  about  2500  stadia."  Proceeding  westwards,  he  reckons 
"  Aphrodisias  an  island  with  a  harbour,  Naustathmus  one 
day''s  sail  (500  stadia)  from  Gherronesus.  From  Naustathmus 
to  the  port  of  Gyrene  1 00  stadia.  From  the  port  to  Gyrene 
80  stadia.  From  the  port  of  Gyrene  to  the  port  near  Barce 
500,  Barce  being  distant  100  stadia  from  the  sea.  From  the 
port  near  Barce  to  the  Hesperides  620  stadia."  He  con- 
cludes "  From  the  Gherronesi  Haliadum  to  Hesperides  the 
country  belongs  partly  to  the  Gyrenseans  and  partly  to  the 
Barcaeans." 

Pliny  beginning  from  the  west  marks  the  distances  in  Roman 
miles :  "  Berenice  is  distant  from  Leptis  385  miles.  From 
Berenice  to  Arsinoe  or  Teuchira  43.  From  thence  to  Pto- 
lemais the  ancient  ]3arce  22  miles.      Then  the  promontory 
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Phycus.     From  Phycus  to  Apollonia  24,  to  Cherronesus  88. 
From  Cherronesus  to  Catabathraus  2 1 6  miles." 

The  limits  of  this  territory  are  variously  assigned.  The 
western  limit  in  Pliny  is  at  Borion  which  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus is  126'  Eoman  miles  to  the  south  of  Berenice.  Sallust 
Polybius  and  Ptolemy  place  the  western  limit  at  the  altars 
of  the  Philseni  which  are  placed  in  the  most  southern  point  of 
the  Great  Syrtis,  in  lat.  30°  16'  long.  19°  18'  33",  a  point  by 
the  coast  135  geographical  miles  south  of  Berenice.  Strabo 
reckoning  from  the  westward  assigns  the  tower  of  Euphrantus, 
many  miles  to  the  west  of  the  altars,  as  the  boundary.  The 
limit  on  the  east  is  in  Ptolemy  at  Darnis,  in  Sallust  Strabo 
and  Pliny  at  the  greater  or  western  Catabathmus,  86  Roman 
miles  in  Pliny  west  of  Parsetonium.  From  Apollonia  there- 
fore to  the  south  east  the  distances  are  thus  laid  down  by 
PHny  in  Roman  miles. 

Apollonia  to  Cherronesus     88 

Cherronesus  to  Catabathmus    ...   216 
Catabathmus  to  Parsetonium   ...     86 

390 

Apollonia  is  in  Scylax  600  stadia  from  Cherronesus  and 
according  to  Strabo  3100  stadia  from  Parsetonium,  which  he 
places  900  stadia  to  the  east  of  Catabathmus. 

According  to  accurate  modern  maps  these  ai-e  the  distances 
in  geographical  miles  along  the  circuit  of  the  coast  from  the 
altars  of  the  Philseni  on  the  west  to  Parsetonium  the  extreme 
point  on  the  east. 

From  the  arce  to  Berenice    135 

Berenice  to  Tauchira  38 

Tauchira  to  Ptolemais    18 

Ptolemais  to  Apollonia  53 

Apollonia  to  Darnis    43 

Darnis  to  Cherronesus    51 

203 

Cherronesus  to  Catabathmus  ...  (188) 
Catabathmus  to  Parsetonium  ...    (80) 

268 

From  the  arcs  to  Parsetonium  606 
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The  position  of  Catabathmus  is  not  certain.  But  we  assume 
it  to  be  80  geographical  miles  west  of  Pargetonium  (which 
divides  the  space  into  1 88  x  80)  upon  a  comparison  of  Pliny 
with  Strabo. 

A  line  drawn  from  the  altars  of  the  Philseni  to  a  point  on 
the  coast  80  geographical  miles  west  of  Parsetonium,  the  point 
assumed  as  the  position  of  Catabathmus,  is  equal  to  410 
English  miles,  and  the  area  contained  betv^een  that  line  and 
the  sea  is  equal  to  36,68 1  square  English  miles.  But  the  line 
described  by  Scylax  from  Hesperis  to  Cherronesus,  and  esti- 
mated at  2500  stadia,  is  only  equal  to  209  English  miles,  and 
the  space  enclosed  between  this  line  and  the  sea,  containing 
the  more  immediate  territory  of  the  Pentapolis,  is  only  5384 
square  miles. 

The  miles  which  have  been  expressed  in  this  account  are 
the  Geographical  of  60  to  a  degree,  the  Roman  of  75.3100  to 
a  degree,  and  the  English  of  69.1000  to  a  degree.  They  may 
be  thus  given  in  English  feet. 

Miles  English  feet 

Roman 4844 

English  statute    5280 

Geographical   6080^ 

Captain  Beechey  in  1821  found  only  three  of  the  ancient 
names  among  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  Ptolemeta,  Tauchtra, 
Gyrene.  He  could  not  trace  the  appellation  Berenice.,  now 
Bengazi.  The  name  Barca  is  now  applied  not  to  a  city  but 
to  a  district. 

§  6  Kings  of  Pergamus. 


I  I  I 

1  Philetaenis  Eumenes  Attalus 

2  Eumenes  I  Attalus  I 


.3  Eumenes  II         Attalus  II         Philetaerus         Atlienaeus 

1 
4  Attalus  III 

1  Pliiletmrus,  a  native  of  the  little  town  of  Ticium  in  Pontus, 
was  entrusted  by  Lysimachus  with  the  care  of  the  fortress  of 
Pergamus,  which  he  held  for  20  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  80. 
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2  Eumenes  I  the  nephew  of  Philetserus,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Eumenes,  succeeded  in  the  government  and  reigned 
22  years.  He  had  war  with  Antiochus  Soter,  whom  he  over- 
threw in  a  battle  near  Sardis. 

3  Attains  I,  another  nephew  of  Philetserus,  the  son  of  his 
younger  brother  Attains,  succeeded  Eumenes  I,  reigned  44 
years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  72  in  the  consulship  of  Cornelius 
and  Minucius  B.  0.  197- 

Computing  this  reign  at  44  years,  we  ascend  from  his  death 
in  197  to  his  accession  towards  the  close  of  241,  which  places 
the  beginning  of  Philetserus,  42  years  before,  in  B.  C  288, 
and  the  beginning  of  Eumenes  1  towards  the  close  of  263. 
about  15  months  before  the  death  of  Antiochus  Soter,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  war. 

In  the  time  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  about  225  Attains  had 
extended  his  authority  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west  of 
Mount  Taurus.  But  in  221,  soon  after  the  death  of  Seleucus, 
he  received  a  check  from  Achseus,  who  confined  him  within 
the  limits  of  Pergamus  itself.  In  the  course  of  this  war  with 
Achseus  he  recovered  Molls  in  218  by  the  help  of  his  Gallic 
auxiharies,  and  in  216  formed  an  alliance  with  Antiochus. 

Some  years  afterwards  Attains  was  the  ally  of  the  Romans 
and  j9Etolians  against  Philip  and  the  Achseans.  His  territories 
were  ravaged  by  Philip  in  an  expedition  of  B.  C.  201.  In  the 
year  200  Attains  was  in  Greece.  After  the  campaign  of  199, 
in  which  he  assisted  the  consul  Sulpicius,  he  withdrew  to  Asia. 
But  in  19S  he  was  again  in  Greece,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign  wintered  at  JEgina.  In  a  council  of  the  Boeotians 
in  the  spring  of  197  Attalus,  who  opened  the  proceedings, 
was  suddenly  seized  with  illness  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse, 
and  fainted.  He  was  borne  to  Asia  by  sea,  and  died  a  few 
months  afterwards. 

4  Eumenes  II,  the  eldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Attalus,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  197  and  reigned  38  years.  His  accession 
is  determined  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor  to  the  autumn 
of  B.  C.  197;  be  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Attalus  II  in 
159. 

The  new  king  son  of  Attalus  is  mentioned  by  Livy  in  196, 
before  the  Isthmian  games,  which  agrees  with  his  accession 
in  the  preceding  autumn.    He  is  in  Peloponnesus  with  Quinc- 
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tius  in  B.C.  195.  In  191  towards  the  autumn  Eumenes  and 
the  Romans  engaged  the  fleet  of  Antiochus.  He  received 
from  the  Romans  large  accessions  of  territory  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty  with  Antiochus  in  188.  About  the 
same  time  he  agreed  to  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia. 

Eumenes  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Prusias  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  year  184.  In  183,  with 
Ariarathes  for  his  ally,  he  carried  on  war  against  Pharnaces 
king  of  Pontus.     Peace  was  concluded  in  179. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia  in 
172  to  assassinate  Eumenes  at  Delphi.  When  the  consul 
Licinius  was  in  Thessaly  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  following, 
he  was  joined  by  Eumenes  and  Attains. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  Macedonian  war  B.  C.  169  Eume- 
nes secretly  corresponded  with  Perseus,  which  lost  him  the 
favour  of  the  Romans,  and  at  the  close  of  167  he  was  pre- 
vented from  entering  Rome.  Already  in  the  same  year  his 
brother  Attains  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  and  had  been  secretly 
encouraged  with  hopes  of  the  kingdom  for  himself.  He  had 
the  prudence  or  the  virtue  to  resist  the  temptation.  Eumenes 
at  this  time  was  pressed  by  a  war  with  the  Gauls,  in  which 
he  was  ultimately  successful. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Eumenes  sends  his  brothers  Atta- 
ins and  Athenseus  to  Rome.  In  the  beginning  of  1 60  Attalus 
is  sent  again,  and  is  received  with  favour.  The  death  of 
Eumenes  may  be  placed  in  the  following  year.  Eumenes 
according  to  Polybius  displayed  many  eminent  qualities,  and 
left  his  kingdom  much  more  powerful  and  flourishing  than  he 
found  it. 

5  Attalus  II  PJiiladelphus,  the  younger  brother  of  Eumenes, 
was  past  60  at  his  accession,  for  he  reigned  21  years  and 
lived  82. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  restore  Ariarathes 
to  his  kingdom.  In  156  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Prusias. 
Polybius  mentions  a  victory  of  Prusias  and  an  attack  upon 
Pergamus,  and  the  mission  of  Athenseus  to  Rome  by  Attalus 
with  the  Roman  ambassador  Lentulus,  who  was  heard  by  the 
senate  early  in  the  year  in  which  A.  Postumius  was  praetor, 
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about  March  B.  C.  155  ;  which  determines  the  first  campaign 
of  this  war  to  156. 

The  ambassadors  who  were  sent  in  155  return  in  the  winter 
before  the  consulship  of  Opimius  B.  C  154  to  relate  that  Pru- 
sias  was  still  hostile  ;  and  ten  other  ambassadors  are  imme- 
diately despatched  to  compel  him  to  a  peace. 

The  second  campaign  may  be  placed  in  155,  when  Prusias 
gained  an  advantage  by  perfidy.  While  Attalus  is  engaged 
in  new  preparations  at  the  close  of  155  for  a  third  campaign, 
the  ten  ambassadors  arrive.  Prusias  still  refused  to  comply, 
and  of  the  ten  ambassadors  some  hastened  back  to  Rome  to 
announce  the  state  of  affairs,  others  proceeded  to  Ionia.  At 
the  same  time  Athenaeus  with  the  fleet  of  Attalus  sailing  to 
the  Hellespont  made  a  descent  upon  the  towns  which  acknow- 
ledged Prusias.  These  transactions  belong  to  the  summer 
of  154,  in  which  year  the  war  would  be  concluded. 

Five  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  149,  Attalus  assisted 
Nicomedes  against  his  father  Prusias. 

G  Attahis  III  Phihmetor^  after  a  reign  of  5  years,  be- 
queathed his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people.  He  died  while 
Tiberius  Gracchus  was  tribune  in  B.C.  133.  The  death  of 
Attalus  ni  in  133  places  his  accession  in  138,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  predecessor  in  159. 

When  Attalus  H  was  at  Rome  in  B.  C.  167,  this  son  of 
Eumenes  had  not  yet  been  acknowledged.  He  was  brought 
to  Rome  during  the  reign  of  his  uncle,  and  was  presented  to 
the  senate  at  the  same  time  as  Alexander  Balas,  consequently 
in  the  beginning  of  152,  about  seven  years  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  Justin  and  Diodorus  describe  the  extravagant 
conduct  of  Attalus  KI.  After  his  death  Aristonicus  claimed 
the  kingdom  and  maintained  a  war  of  three  years  with  the 
Romans.  He  was  captured  and  put  to  death  in  129.  From 
the  first  year  of  Philctserus  in  B.  C.  283  to  the  capture  of 
Aristonicus  was  a  space  of  1 54  years. 
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§  7  Kings  of  Bithynia. 

Boteiras 

I 
Bas 

I 
Zipcetes 

, I         , 

I !  1  1 

Nicomedes  I  Zyboetes  Jilius  filius 

I 


.1  I  I  I 

Prusias  Zielas  Lysandra  Tiboetes 


6  Prusias  x'^^^^ 

7  Prusias  Kwr^ySs 


Nicomedes  Epipbanes  Jilius  ixqp6Sovs 


Nicomedes  Philopator  Socrates 


p.      B.  C. 


1  D^^dalsns 

2  Boteiras  

3  Bas 50     376' 

4  Zipoetes  48     32G 

5  Nicomedes  I    278 

G  Zielas  

7  Prusias  I  xwAo's  (48)  [228] 

8  Prusias  II  Kvvr^yds  (31)  [180] 

9  Nicomedes  II  Epiphanes    58      149 

1 0  Nicomedes  III  Philopator 16       91 

Dydahus^  Boteiras,  Bas.  The  city  of  Astacus  in  Bithynia 
was  originally  founded  by  the  Megarians  in  the  l7th  Olym- 
piad B.C.  712.  This  city  after  various  fortunes  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition  in  the  reign  of  Dydalsus,  whose  reign  is 
determined  by  the  time  of  his  successors  to  about  the  period 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

4  Zipoetes.  In  a  reign  of  48  years  he  carried  on  war  suc- 
cessfully against  the  generals  of  Lysimachus,  and  against  An- 
tiochus  Theus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  began  to  reign  in  280, 
Zipoetes  in  B.C.  315  made  war  upon  Astacus  and  Chalcedon. 
He  lived  76  years  and  left  four  sons. 

5  Nicomedes  I  the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes  began  to  reign 
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after  the  death  of  Seleucus  Jan.  B.  C.  280,  and  before  the 
passage  of  the  Gauls  into  Asia  in  the  spring  of  277-  The 
Gauls  were  called  into  Asia  by  Nicomedes  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign.  By  their  aid  he  conquered  his  brother  Zyboetes 
who  held  a  part  of  Bithynia. 

Nicomedes  by  his  queen  Ditizele  had  three  children,  Zielas, 
Prusias,  and  Lysandra.  He  had  a  second  wife  Etazeta,  who 
survived  him,  and  by  whom  he  left  children  in  minority  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  whom  he  destined  to  succeed  him  in 
preference  to  his  eldest  son  Zielas. 

6  Zielas  recovered  his  inheritance  with  difficulty  after  the 
death  of  his  father  Nicomedes.  One  of  the  half  brothers  of 
Zielas  was  Tiboetes,  who  resided  in  Macedonia  in  the  reign 
of  his  nephew  Prusias,  and  was  brought  forward  by  the  By- 
zantines in  their  war  with  Prusias  in  221.  Zielas  was  slain 
by  the  Gauls  at  a  banquet,  about  the  year  228. 

7  Prusias  I  son  of  Zielas  was  in  the  throne  according  to 
Polybius  before  the  death  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  died  in 
226  ;  and  we  may  place  the  accession  of  Prusias  at  228.  In 
216  he  defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  great  battle.  In  207  he  in- 
vaded the  territories  of  Attains  I.  He  was  included  in  the 
treaty  with  Philip  in  205,  and  in  203  was  assisted  by  Philip 
in  the  acquisition  of  Oius,  which  he  afterwards  named  Prusias. 
Myrlea  was  also  acquired  by  the  aid  of  Philip. 

At  the  siege  of  Heraclea  Prusias,  while  mounting  the 
scaling  ladder,  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  stone  from  the  walls. 
This  accident  saved  the  city,  and  gave  to  Prusias  the  surname 

of  XOdXo'i. 

He  was  still  reigning  in  1 90  at  the  time  of  the  war  between 
Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  and  with  him  Hannibal  took 
refuge  ;  which  extends  the  reign  of  Prusias  I  to  B.  0.  1 83. 

8  JPrusius  II  probably  succeeded  his  father  between  B.  0. 
183  and  B.C.  17^.  The  two  reigns  of  Prusias  I  and  Pru- 
sias II  occupied  about  7-^  years,  B.C.  228 — 150.  Of  this 
space  about  48  years  might  belong  to  the  elder  Prusias,  and 
3 1  to  the  younger. 

Prusias  H  married  the  sister  of  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia. 
After  the  defeat  of  Perseus  Prusias  and  his  son  Nicomedes 
visited  Rome  in  167  foi"  ^0  days,  when  the  meanness  of  his 
conduct  and  his  base  flattery  of  the  Romans  is  remarked  by 
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Polybius.  The  death  of  Prusias  and  the  succession  of  Nico- 
medes  may  be  assigned  to  B.  C.  149.  He  was  slain  by  his 
own  son  Niconiedes,  with  the  assistance  of  Attains  king  of 
Pergamus. 

9  Nicomedes  II  Epiphmies.  His  father  Prusias  designed  to 
put  him  to  death  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  to  another 
son.  But  Nicomedes  anticipated  him,  slew  his  father,  and 
obtained  the  kingdom  for  himself.  The  death  of  Nicomedes  II 
may  be  placed  in  B.C.  91,  which  extends  his  reign  to  58 
years  :  and  as  he  had  visited  Rome  with  his  father  in  167, 
76  years  before  his  own  death,  it  appears  that  he  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age. 

The  forces  of  Nicomedes  were  employed  in  the  war  of  the 
Romans  with  Aristonicus  in  1 3 1 .  To  Nicomedes  II  Marius 
sent  for  succours  during  the  Cimbrian  war  about  the  year  103. 

10  Nicomedes  III  Philopator  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
was  expelled  from  Bithynia  by  Mithridates,  and  his  younger 
brother  Socrates  substituted  in  his  stead.  But  Nicomedes 
was  restored  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  90.  The  usurper  So- 
crates was  put  to  death  by  Mithridates  himself. 

Nicomedes  was  again  expelled  by  Mithridates  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Mithridatic  war  in  88.  Restored  at  the  peace 
in  84.  Nicomedes  died  in  the  consulship  of  Lucullus  and 
Cotta,  in  the  beginning  of  B.  0.  74  in  the  17th  year  current 
of  his  reign.  The  dynasty  ended  with  this  third  Nicomedes, 
grandson  of  Prusias  Venator. 

§  8  Kings  of  Pontus. 

1  Ariobarzanes  I  y.        Ti.C. 

2  Mithridates  I 

3  Ariobarzanes  II 26  363 

4  Mithridates  II  KTia-Tr^i 35  337 

5  Mithridates  III   36  302 

6  Ariobarzanes  III     —  260 

7  Mithridates  IV    —  [240] 

8  Pharnaces  I —  [190] 

9  Mithridates  V  Evergetes    —  [156] 

10  Mithridates  VI  Eupator 57     1 20 

11  Pharnaces  II 16       G3 

The  descent  of  this  dynasty  from  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
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who  overthrew  the  Magi  in  13.  C  521  is  recorded  by  Polybius, 
by  Florus  Diodorus  and  Appian. 

1 .  2  Ariobarzanes  I  Blithridates  I  are  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  and  by  Aristotle. 

3  Ariobarzanes  II.  His  government  of  26  years  ending  in 
B.  C.  337  is  marked  by  Diodorus.  He  engaged  in  rebelhon 
against  Artaxerxes  in  362.  Mithridates  therefore,  upon  whose 
death  Ariobarzanes  succeeded  in  363,  is  the  Mithridates  of 
Xenophon,  with  whom  he  would  be  contemporary.  Ariobar- 
zanes II  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  352  and  351,  and 
by  Nepos  in  his  account  of  Datames. 

4  3Iithridates  II  the  successor  of  Ariobarzanes  II  died  in 
B.  0.  302.  He  was  slain  by  Antigonus  after  a  reign  of  36 
years  in  the  winter  of  the  archon  Nicocles,  the  35th  archon 
from  Phrynichus,  in  whose  year  he  had  begun  to  reign ;  and 
we  may  determine  his  accession  to  the  close  of  B.  C.  337  and 
his  death  to  the  close  of  302. 

This  Mithridates  circumvented  Datames,  and  served  under 
Eumenes  against  Antigonus  in  315.  Mithridates  II  or  ktio-tjjs 
lived  84  years. 

5  Mithridates  III  succeeded  his  father  in  the  close  of  302, 
and  the  36  years  ascribed  to  him  by  Diodorus  terminate  in 
266.     He  is  acknowledged  as  king  in  281  by  Memnon. 

6  Ariobarzanes  III  began  to  reign  in  266,  to  which  year 
Diodorus  determines  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  We  collect 
from  a  narrative  in  Memnon  that  Ariobarzanes,  who  began 
to  reign  in  266,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  Eumenes  I 
and  Nicomedes  I,  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  III  and  grand- 
son of  Mithridates  Kvia-Tris. 

7  Mithridates  IV,  who  succeeded  his  father  Ariobarzanes  HI, 
was  a  minor  at  his  accession,  and  yet  his  daughter  Laodice 
was  married  to  Antiochus  in  222.  We  may  therefore  place 
his  accession  at  least  IS  or  20  years  before  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  which  would  fix  the  beginning  of  his  reign  at 
240  or  242.  Ariobai'zanes  then,  the  grandson  of  iSIithridates 
KTicTTrji,  reigned  about  25  years,  and  left  a  son  in  minority 
about  B.  0.  240. 

Another  daughter  of  Mithridates,  also  named  Laodice,  was 
married  to  Achseus,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus  in 
214,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  at  the  year  218,  when 
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her  marriage  is  noticed  as  a  past  transaction.  Laodico  there- 
fore was  probably  not  much  younger  than  the  wife  of  Antio- 
chus,  and  Mithridates  might  have  two  daughters  marriageable 
in  222. 

This  king  made  war  upon  Sinope  in  the  year  220.  He 
joined  the  other  kings,  Seleucus  Calhnicus  Prusias  I  Attains 
and  Antigonus  Doson,  in  presents  to  the  Khodians  to  repair 
their  losses  in  the  earthquake.  This  must  have  occurred 
between  229  and  226.  Mithridates  IV,  who  was  a  minor  at 
his  accession,  appears  to  have  reigned  about  50  years. 

8  Pharnaces  I  was  the  son  of  ISlithridates  IV  and  the  grand- 
father of  Mithridates  Eupator,  who  attests  them  both  by 
naming  proavo  suo  Mithridati,  and  avum  suum  Pharnacem. 
Pharnaces  conquered  Sinope  in  183.  He  was  therefore  already 
king  before  that  date.  His  war  with  Eumenes  II  was  in  183 
— 179.     Pharnaces  is  noticed  by  Polybius  at  the  year  170. 

9  Mithridates  V  Evergetes  the  son  of  Pharnaces  was  in  the 
throne  before  155,  when  he  assisted  Prusias  against  Attalus. 
In  131  he  was  the  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  for  his  service  in 
the  war  against  Aristonicus  received  Phrygia  as  a  recompence. 
He  was  again  the  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war 
B.C.  149 — 146.  He  was  slain  at  Sinope  in  B.C.  120,  35 
years  after  the  first  mention  of  him  in  the  fragment  of  Poly- 
bius. The  two  reigns  of  Pharnaces  and  Mithridates  V  might 
occupy  70  years,  B.  C.  190 — 120. 

10  Mitliridates  VI  Eupator^  the  grandson  of  Pharnaces  and 
the  son  of  Mithridates  V,  began  the  war  with  the  Romans  in 
B.  C.  88  in  the  l73rd  Olympiad.  He  agreed  to  a  peace  in  84; 
but  in  the  consulship  of  Lucullus  and  Cotta  B.  C.  74  the  war 
was  renewed,  and  Mithridates  at  the  close  of  72  was  driven 
into  Armenia.  Cicero  remarks  that  the  year  HQ  was  the  23rd 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Mithridates  died  in  63  in  the 
year  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  According  to  Appian  he  died  at 
the  age  of  68  or  69,  after  a  reign  of  57  years.  Strabo,  who 
makes  him  eleven  at  his  accession,  agrees  in  this  account  of 
his  age.  Memnon  reckons  him  13  at  his  accession.  Justin 
implies  that  he  passed  7  years  in  minority,  and  assumed  the 
government  in  the  8th  year  of  his  reign.  According  to  Pliny 
he  reigned  56  years,  according  to  Eutropius  60  years. 

The  computation  of  Cicero  for  the  duration  of  the  war  is 
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exact,  and  to  his  death  in  B.  0.  6'3  was  a  space  of  26  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  number  was  exag- 
gerated by  the  Roman  writers.  It  was  called  30  years  by 
Pliny,  40  by  Florus  Eutropius  Appian  and  Augustine,  46  by 
Justin.  The  30  years  might  be  computed  from  the  mission 
of  Sulla  in  B.  C.  92.     See  F.  H.  Ill  p.  140,  446'. 

1 1  Phaniaces  II  procured  the  death  of  his  father  Mithri- 
dates  VI,  and  received  from  Pompey  in  63  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus  as  a  reward  for  his  parricide.  But  during  the  civil 
war  of  Csesar  and  Pompey  he  attempted  to  recover  his  paternal 
kingdom,  and  was  defeated  by  Csesar  in  47,  and  slain  after 
his  escape  to  Bosporus.  According  to  Appian  he  reigned  15 
years ;  which  were  perhaps  computed  from  the  grant  of  Pom- 
pey, for  Mithridates  died  in  B.  C.  63  while  Pompey  was  in 
Syria,  and  the  victory  of  Csesar  was  obtained  in  the  end  of 
May  B.  0.  47  in  the  16th  year  from  the  death  of  Mithridates. 
The  reign  of  Pharnaces,  computed  from  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  at  the  least  15  years  and  a  half. 

Pharnaces  left  a  son  named  Darius,  appointed  king  of 
Pontus  by  Antony  in  B.  0.  39.  But  Antony  before  B.  0.  36 
removed  Darius  and  appointed  Polemo  in  his  stead.  Asander, 
by  whom  Pharnaces  was  slain,  reigned  or  governed  about  30 
years  in  Bosporus.  He  died  a  little  before  the  visit  of  Agrippa 
to  Asia  in  B.  0.  16. 

Pharnaces  II,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  in  B.  C.  47,  was 
the  8th  in  descent  (both  extremes  being  included)  from  Mi- 
thridates KvCar-qs,  and  the  10th  from  Mithridates  I. 
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§  9  Kings  of  Cappadocia 

Anaphas 

Anaphas 
1 

1                                 1 
Datames                 Arimnaeus 

Ariamnes 
1 

A 

.  1           ,                      i 
'iarathes^I         Holophernes 
1 

Ariarathes  II 
1 

1 
Aryses 

Ariamnes  Jilius  filiiis 

Ariarathes  III  =  Stratonice 

Ariarathes  IV=Antiochis 


10  Stratonice    Jilia    Ariarathes  V  =  Laodice 
1  I 


1 1  Demetrius  jilius  filim  Jilius  filius  filius  Ariarathes  VI  =  Laodice 

10  '  ' 

*^^  Ariarathes  Ariarathes. 


1  Datames                                           y.  B.  c. 

2  Ariamnes 

3  Ariarathes  I  ob.  B.  C.  322 

4  Ariarathes  11    315 

5  Ariamnes  II 

6  Ariarathes  III 

7  Ariarathes  IV 58  220 

8  Ariarathes  V  Philopator   32  162 

9  Ariarathes  VI    (34)  130 

10  Ariobarzanes  I    30  93 

11  Ariobarzanes  II  21  63 

12  Ariarathes  VII   6  42 

13  Archelaus 50  36 

1.  2  Datames.  Ariamnes.  According  to  Diodorus  Datames 
was  the  grandson  of  Anaphas,  one  of  the  seven  who  slew 
Magi  in  B.  C.  521,  and  descended  from  the  grandfather  of 

c  c 
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the  great  Cyrus.     Appian  knows  nothing  of  the  kings  of  Cap- 
padoeia  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 

We  have  seen  that  northern  Cappadocia  or  Pontus  gra- 
dually became  a  powerful  kingdom  under  a  race  of  princes 
who  reigned  there  in  hereditary  succession,  and  who  traced 
their  origin,  hke  the  kings  of  southern  Cappadocia,  to  one  of 
the  seven  Persian  chiefs.  Northern  Cappadocia,  or  Pontus, 
appears  first  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  an  independent 
kingdom  in  the  time  of  Mithridates  ktLctt^s  :  southern  Cappa- 
docia in  the  time  of  Ariarathes,  the  successor  of  that  Ariara- 
thes  who  was  slain  by  Perdiccas.  But  neither  these  nor  the 
kingdom  of  Bithynia  could  have  possessed  any  real  power 
while  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  felt  the  control  of  Lysima- 
chus  and  Seleucus.  After  the  death  of  these  in  the  124th 
Olympiad  these  provinces  might  acquire  the  stability  and  im- 
portance of  independent  monarchies. 

3  Ariarathes  /,  whose  brother  Holophernes  attended  Ochus 
to  Egypt  in  B.  C.  350,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Perdiccas,  and  put  to  death  in  322  at  the  age  of  82  years. 

4  Ariarathes  II,  the  son  of  Holophernes,  recovered  Cappa- 
docia after  the  death  of  Eumenes  of  Cardia  B.C.  315,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ariamnes  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons. 

5  Ariamnes  II  married  his  eldest  son  Ariarathes  to  Stra- 
tonice  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Theus. 

6"  Ariarathes  III  succeeded  his  father  and  left  a  son  also 
named  Ariarathes  as  his  jsuccessor. 

7  Ariarathes  IV  son  of  Ariarathes  and  Stratonice  was  a 
child  at  his  accession,  which  is  fixed  to  about  the  year  220  by 
Polybius,  who  enumerates  the  kings  at  July  B,  C.  220  01. 140. 1 
"  Philip  yet  very  young  had  just  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
Macedonia,  Achseus  ruled  the  country  west  of  mount  Taurus, 
Antiochus  called  the  Great  a  short  time  before  had  succeeded 
his  brother  Seleucus  in  Syria,  and  was  still  in  early  youth. 
Meanwhile  Ariarathes  became  king  of  Cappadocia,  Ptolemy 
Philopator  about  the  same  time  was  king  of  Egypt,  and  Ly- 
curgus  not  long  after  reigned  at  Lacedsemon."  We  may 
therefore  place  the  accession  of  Ariarathes  IV  in  220.  The 
three  preceding  reigns  occupy  a  space  of  95  years  from  the 
accession  of  Ariarathes  II  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  or  102 
years,  if  computed  from  the  death  of  Ariarathes  I. 
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In  B.  C.  192  Ariarathes  married  Antiochis  the  daughter 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  after  this  alliance  joined  him  in 
the  war  against  the  Romans.  While  Manlius  is  in  Asia  in 
1S8,  he  receives  an  embassy  from  Ariarathes,  who  is  re- 
quired to  pay  600  talents  as  the  condition  of  peace.  At  this 
time  a  daughter  of  Ariarathes  is  betrothed  to  Eumenes,  by 
whose  means  he  obtains  more  favourable  terms,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  alliance  with  the  Romans.  In  183 — 179  he  was 
the  ally  of  Eumenes  against  Pharnaces. 

Ariarathes  IV  received  an  embassy  from  Rome  after  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Polybius  relates  the  particu- 
lars. Demetrius  Soter  applied  to  the  senate  for  leave  to  claim 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  the  senate  refused ;  and  an  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  Asia.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  dies  at  the 
close  of  B.  0.  16'4,  which  fixes  that  embassy  to  163.  Aria- 
rathes therefore  was  still  living  in  the  middle  of  163.  The 
succession  of  Ariarathes  V,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  renew  the  alliance  with  the  republic,  is  the  next  fact  re- 
corded in  the  fragments  of  Polybius.  He  had  succeeded  while 
Lysias  was  still  master  of  Antioch,  who  was  slain  by  Deme- 
trius Soter  in  the  autumn  of  162,  which  carries  back  that 
embassy  to  Rome  (from  whence  it  had  returned  before  the 
communication  with  Lysias)  to  an  earlier  point  in  162.  These 
circumstances  determine  the  death  of  the  father  and  the  suc- 
cession of  the  son  to  the  winter  of  B.  0.  16|-  the  winter  of 
01.  154.  2,  and  Ariarathes  IV  reigned  B.C.  220—163  both 
inclusive,  about  58  years. 

8  Ariarathes  V  PMlopator  was  among  the  allies  who  joined 
the  consul  Crassus  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus.  His  death 
occurred  in  that  war.  But  Crassus  fell  in  B.  C.  130,  to  which 
year  we  may  accordingly  refer  the  death  of  Ariarathes  V  in  the 
33rd  year  current  of  his  reign. 

Demetrius  Soter  revenged  the  rejection  of  his  alliance  by 
bringing  forward  Holophernes  the  supposititious  son  of  Aria- 
rathes IV,  and  Ariarathes  being  driven  from  his  kingdom  took 
refuge  with  the  Romans  in  the  summer  of  158,  by  whom  he 
was  restored.  Demetrius  was  to  have  from  Holophernes  1000 
talents  for  this  service. 

According  to  Appian  the  Romans  appointed  Ariarathes 
and  Holophernes  to  reign  together,  and  this  joint  government 

c  c2 
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seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Polybius.  It  did  not  however  last 
long,  and  Polybius  about  the  year  154  describes  Ariarathes 
as  sole  king, 

Ariarathes  was  the  ally  of  Attains  in  his  war  against  Pru- 
sias  in  154,  and  his  son  Demetrius  commanded  the  succours 
on  that  occasion. 

9  Ariarathes  VI  the  youngest  son  of  Ariarathes  was  a  minor 
at  his  accession  ;  for  Laodice,  to  secure  the  authority  to  her- 
self, destroyed  five  of  her  six  sons  by  poison ;  the  youngest, 
who  was  yet  a  child,  was  rescued  from  the  cruelty  of  his 
mother,  and  after  she  had  been  put  to  death  obtained  the 
kingdom.  If  Demetrius,  who  had  commanded  an  army  in 
154,  had  been  living  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  130,  he 
would  have  been  at  the  least  40  years  of  age.  It  is  not 
therefore  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Laodice, 
whose  youngest  son  was  at  that  time  a  child. 

Ariarathes  VI  married  Laodice  the  sister  of  Mithridates 
Eupator,  and  was  murdered  by  Mithridates,  who  also  put  to 
death  Ariarathes  the  son  of  Laodice,  whom  he  slew  with  his 
own  hand.  But  the  Cappadocians  revolt  from  Mithridates 
and  appoint  another  Ariarathes,  also  a  son  of  Ariarathes  VI 
and  Laodice,  to  the  kingdom  of  his  brother.  But  this  young 
prince  was  overthrown  in  battle  and  expelled  by  Mithridates, 
and  died  soon  after  of  grief  and  mortification.  Upon  his 
death  the  neighbouring  king  Nicoraedes  produced  a  claimant, 
whom  he  affirmed  to  be  a  third  son  of  Laodice ;  and  sent 
Laodice  herself  to  Rome  as  a  witness ;  while  Mithridates 
with  equal  efirontery  produced  another  pretender,  whom  he 
called  a  descendant  of  Ariarathes  V,  But  the  Roman  senate, 
rejecting  both,  declared  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia  free  and 
independent. 

In  the  two  sons  of  Ariarathes  VI  the  royal  family  was  ex- 
tinct, and,  as  the  Cappadocians  desired  a  king,  Ariobarzanes 
was  appointed  by  the  direction  of  the  Romans  about  the 
year  93.  The  preceding  events — the  death  of  Ariarathes  VI  ^, 
the  restoration  of  his  son  ;  then,  after  a  few  months''  interval, 
the  warlike  preparation  and  death  of  the  young  king,  the 
advancement  of  his  brother  by  the   Cappadocians,  his   ex- 

a  In  Fast.  Hellen.  vol.  .3  p.  44C  lines  1 1  and  15  for  Ariarathes  V  the  reader 
will  substitute  Ariarathes  VI. 
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pulsion  by  Mithridates,  and  his  death  soon  after ;  and  lastly 
the  reference  of  the  question  to  Rome — these  successive  oc- 
currences might  occupy  two  or  three  years,  which  carry  back 
the  death  of  Ariarathes  VI  to  about  B.  C.  96,  34  years  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  And,  as  he  succeeded  in  his  child- 
hood, and  left  sons  who  were  at  least  nearly  grown  to  man- 
hood, we  cannot  well  assign  a  shorter  period  to  his  reign. 

10  Arioharzanes  I  is  expelled  by  Mithridates  and  flies  to 
Rome.  He  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Sulla  in  92.  We 
may  place  the  expulsion  of  Ariobarzanes  and  his  flight  to 
Rome  in  the  preceding  year  93,  and  this  agrees  with  the 
time  of  Tigranes,  who  was  then  reigning,  and  who  had  been 
sent  back  from  Parthia  some  time  before.  But  Tigranes 
began  to  reign  in  the  year  96. 

Ariobarzanes  was  expelled  again  in  B.  C.  88,  and  restored 
at  the  peace  in  84.  When  Lucullus  passed  the  Euphrates  in 
B.  C.  69,  Ariobarzanes  is  named  again  by  Memnon.  In  the 
year  66  the  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes  was  again  occupied  by 
Mithridates.  He  was  restored  by  Pompey,  and  resigned  the 
kingdom  to  his  son.  This  resignation  probably  occurred 
while  Pompey  was  in  Syria  before  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
and  Ariobarzanes  might  reign  about  30  years,  from  his  ap- 
pointment in  93  to  64  inclusive. 

]  1  Arioharzanes  II  Eusebes.  Cicero  mentions  "  kins;  Ario- 
barzanes"  at  the  year  57,  when  Gabinius  after  his  consulship 
proceeded  to  the  province  of  Syria  ;  and  in  5 1  king  Ariobar- 
zanes with  his  brother  Ariarathes  and  the  ancient  friends  of 
his  house  came  to  the  camp  of  Cicero  when  proconsul  of 
Cilicia.     The  brother  Ariarathes  was  at  Rome  in  B.  C.  45. 

Ariobarzanes  supported  Pompey  against  Csesai',  who  for- 
gave him  and  enlarged  his  territories.  He  was  slain  in  42  by 
Cassius;  he  consequently  reigned  B.  C.  63 — 42  about  21  years. 

12  Ariarathes  VII  succeeded  Ariobarzanes  II ;  for  Antony 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42  communicated  with  Ariara- 
thes king  of  Cappadocia.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes  II 
(rather  than  the  brother  mentioned  by  Cicero)  because,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  family  of  Ariobarzanes  I,  who  was 
elected  king  in  93,  reigned  for  three  generations.  Ariarathes 
was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Antony  in  the  consulship 
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of  Gellius  and  Nerva  B.  C.  SG,  when  he  had  reigned  about 
6  years. 

13  Archelaus,  who  was  appointed  king  by  Antony  in  36, 
was  the  grandson  of  Archelaus  the  general  of  Mithridates  in 
88.  He  received  an  accession  of  territory  from  Augustus  in 
B.  0.  20  and  reigned  50  years.  Tiberius  when  at  Rhodes  had 
been  neglected  by  Archelaus,  and  after  his  accession  to  the 
empire  called  the  king  of  Cappadocia  to  Rome,  brought 
charges  against  him  before  the  senate,  and  the  king  oppressed 
with  age  and  infirmities  died  soon  after  ;  whether  by  a  natu- 
ral death,  or  slain  by  order  of  Tiberius,  is  uncertain.  Cappa- 
docia was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  Archelaus 
began  to  reign  U.  0.  718  B.  C.  36.  His  50th  year  coincided 
Avith  U.  0.  768  A.D.  15,  which  was  also  the  first  year  of  Ti- 
berius. He  appears  to  have  been  called  to  Rome  in  A.  D.  15 
and  to  have  died  in  A.  D.  17- 

§  10  Lustra  Romana. 

The  first  census  of  Roman  citizens  which  belongs  to  the 

present  period  is  that  of  B.  C.  280.     But  it  will  bo  expedient 

to  begin  with  the  census  taken  in  B.  C.  293,  on  account  of  an 

apparent  difference  between  Livy  and  the  Capitoline  Marbles. 

294  Ilegello  ef  Regulo  coss.  Fast.  CapitoHn.  "  The  censors 
P.  Cornelius  Arvina  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  hold  the  30th 
lustrum."  Livy :  "  A  lustrum  was  celebrated  in  that 
year  [sc.  B.  0.  293]  by  P.  Cornelius  Arvina  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus  the  censors. — These  were  the  26th  from  the 
first  censors,  and  this  was  the  19th  lustrum."  It  ap- 
pears from  Livy  that,  although  these  censors  entered 
upon  their  censorship  in  B.  C.  294,  yet  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  instances,  they  numbered  the  citizens  to- 
wards the  close  of  their  office,  in  the  year  of  the  fol- 
lowing consuls.  Livy  omits  the  first  ten  lustra  which 
were  held  before  the  office  of  censor  was  appointed. 
The  first  lustrum  of  the  first  censors  according  to  Livy 
himself  was  the  11th,  for  the  preceding  census  he 
calls  the  10th.  The  19th  lustrum  "from  the  first 
censors"  we  may  perhaps  interpret  the  19th  exclusive 
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of  the  first;    and  the  numbers  of  Livy   11  +  19  =  30 
will  agree  with  the  Marbles. 

289  Valerio  et  Ccedicio.  In  this  year  a  census  was  held,  five 
years  after  the  accession  of  the  former  censors  to 
office  in  B.  C.  294. 

280  LcBvino  et  Coruncanio.  Cn.  Domitius  is  the  first  plebeian 
censor  ;  and  the  narrative  of  the  Epitomator  of  Livy 
describes  this  census  after  the  first  campaign  with 
Pyrrhus  in  280  and  before  the  second  in  27^-  We 
may  therefore  place  the  census  of  Domitius  in  the 
consulship  of  Lsevinus  and  Coruncanius  rather  than  in 
the  year  of  the  following  consuls.  The  census  was 
probably  taken  in  the  beginning  of  279,  towards  the 
close  of  U.  C.  Varr.  474. 

275  Curio  II  et  Cornelio.  0.  Fabricius  Luscinus  Q.  ^Emilius 
Papus  censors.  The  account  of  the  Epitomator  of 
Livy  will  place  this  lustrum  in  the  year  of  Curius  and 
Cornelius,  five  years  from  the  former  lustrum  in  the 
consulship  of  Ltevinus  and  Coruncanius.  We  may 
refer  this  census  to  the  beginning  of  B.  C.  274. 

272  Papirio  II  et  Carvilio  II.  Man.  Curius  Dentatus  L. 
Papirius  Cursor  censors.  Sigonius  ascribes  to  them 
the  34th  lustrum.  That  four  lustra  were  reckoned  by 
the  Capitoline  Marbles  between  B.  C.  293,  which  was 
the  30th,  and  B.  C.  264,  which  was  the  35th,  is  mani- 
fest. Either  therefore  a  census  occurred  here  or  in 
the  time  of  those  censors  who  preceded  B.  0.  280.  In 
either  case  the  interval  would  be  irregular.  In  the 
present  instance  the  censors  Curius  and  Papirius  are 
in  office  3  years  after  their  predecessors  and  7  years 
before  the  35th  lustrum. 

265  Q.  Fahio  III  L.  Mamilio.  Fasti  Capitolini :  "  The  cen- 
sors Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  C  Marcius  Rutilus  II  (who 
now  received  the  name  of  Censorinus)  held  the  35th 
lustrum."  The  census  may  be  perhaps  referred  to  the 
beginning  of  B.  C.  264. 

258  Calatino  et  Paterculo.  Fasti  Capitol.  "  The  censor  C. 
Duilius  son  of  Marcus  grandson  of  Marcus"  .  .  .  The 
rest  is  obliterated.  But  the  INIarble  here  recorded  the 
36th  lustrum. 
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253  Sermlio  et  Sempronio.    Fast.  Capitolin.    "  C.  Junius  Pera 

the  censor  abdicated,  L.  Postumius  Megellus  died  in 

his  magistracy." 
252  Cotta  et  Gemino.    Fast.  Capitol.    "  The  censors  M'  Vale- 
rius Maximus  Messalla  P.  Sempronius   Sophus    held 

the  37th  lustrum," 
247   CcBcilio  II  et  Fahio.     Fast.  Capitol.     "  The  censors   A. 

Atilius  Calatinus  A.  Manhus  Torquatus  Atticus  held 

the  38th  lustrum." 
241  Manlio  et   Cercone.     Fast.   Capitol.      "The  censors  C. 

Aurelius  son  of  Lucius"  .  .  .  The  rest  is  wanting.    The 

numbers  of  this  census  are  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
236  Lentulo  et  Varo.      Fast.  Capitolin.      "  The  censors  are 

L.   Cornelius   Lentulus  Caudinus    Q.  Lutatius  Cerco. 

This  last  died  in  his  magistracy." 
234  Postimiio  et   Carvilio.     Fast.  Capitolin.     "  The  censors 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus  A.  Postumius  Albinus  held  the  40th 

lustrum." 
231   Mathone  et  Masone.     Fast.  Capitol.     "The  censors  are 

T.  Manhus  Torquatus  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  but  being 

irregularly  appointed  they  abdicated." 
230  ^milio  et  Jiinio.     Fast.  Capitolin.      "  The  censors  Q. 

Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  M.  Sempronius  Tudita- 

nus  held  the  41st  lustrum." 
225  u^milio  et  Regiilo.     Fast.  Capitolin.     "  The  censors  C. 

Claudius  Centho  M.Junius  Pera  held  the  42nd  lustrum." 
220    Veturio  ct  Lutatio.     The  censors  L.  ^Emilius  Papus  C. 

Flaminius  hold  a  lustrum.    The  sons  of  freednien  (and 

therefore  the  grandsons  of  manumitted  slaves),  who 

had  formerly  been  distributed   among  all  the  tribes, 

are  collected  into  four  tribes,  the  Esquiline,  Palatine, 

Suburran  and  Colline. 
214  Q.  Fahio  IV  Marcello  III.     M.  Atilius  Regulus  arid  P. 

Furius  Philus  are  created  censors.     The  death  of  P. 

Furius  prevented  the  lustrum  (which  would  have  been 

deferred  till  the  second  year,  the  beginning  of  213). 

M.  Atilius  abdicated  his  office. 
210  Lcsvino  et  Marcello  IV.     L.  Veturius  Philo  and  P.  Lici- 

nius  Crassus  the  pontifex  maximus  are  censors.     But 

Veturius  died  and  Crassus  abdicated. 
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209  FaUo  V  Flacco  IV.  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus  P.  Sem- 
pronius  Tuditanus  are  created  censors.  The  census 
was  taken  in  the  following  year,  towards  the  close  of 
their  office. 

204  Cethego  et  Tuditano.  Fast.  Capitol.  '^The  censors  M. 
Livius  Salinator  C.  Claudius  Nero  held  the  45th  lus- 
trum."" Nero  held  the  lustrum,  and  in  the  first  year, 
before  the  comitia  for  the  ensuing  consuls.  As  this 
lustrum  was  the  45th,  and  the  census  of  B.  C.  225  the 
42nd,  it  is  plain  that  two  lustra  occurred  between  in 
the  Capitoline  Marbles,  which  agree  therefore  with 
Livy,  by  whom  those  two  lustra  are  recorded. 

199  Lentulo  et  Villio.  Fast.  Capitolin.  "  The  censors  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  P.  -Sillius  Psetus  held  the 
46th  lustrum." 

194  Scipione  II  et  Sempronio.  Fast  Capitolin.  "  The  cen- 
sors Sex.  ^hus  Psetus  Catus  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus 
hold  the  47th  lustrnm.'"'  The  census  was  not  taken  till 
the  following  year.  Separate  seats  for  the  senators 
at  the  Roman  games  were  appointed  by  these  censors. 

189  Manlio  et  Fiihio.  Fast.  Capitohn.  "The  censors  T. 
Quinctius  Flamininus  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  hold  the 
48th  lustrum."  These  censors  were  created  towards 
the  close  of  this  consulship,  about  the  beginning  of 
B.  C.  188.  They  held  the  lustrum  early  in  the  year  of 
the  following  consuls,  and  we  may  I'efer  the  census  to  the 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  188,  a  few  months 
after  the  accession  of  the  censors  to  their  office. 

Duker  explains  the  deficiency  of  the  numbers  in  the 
44th  and  47th  lustra  (for  which  see  'the  Table  given 
below)  by  supposing  that  the  citizens  on  service  in  the 
armies,  who,  according  to  Livy  himself,  were  computed 
in  the  45th  lustrum,  were  not  included  in  these.  This 
explanation  may  account  for  the  numbers  in  the  for- 
mer case  but  not  in  the  latter.  In  B.  C.  208,  during 
the  44th  lustrum,  21  legions  were  employed,  two  of 
which  were  stationed  at  Rome ;  and,  if  the  soldiers  of 
19  legions  were  omitted  in  that  census,  this  omission 
would  account  for  the  difference  between  the  numbers 
in   the  44th  lustrum  and  the  numbers  in  the  45th. 
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But  in  B.  C.  193  it  appears  from  Livy  (who  describes 
the  forces  of  that  year  in  Liguria  and  Spain)  that  no 
great  armies  were  employed  ;  and  yet  the  numbers 
are  less  by  114,600  than  they  are  found  to  be  five 
years  afterwards. 

184  Pulchro  et  Lichio.  Fast.  Capitolin.  "  The  censors  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus  M.  Porcius  Cato  hold  the  49th 
lustrum." 

179  Manlio  et  Fuhio.  Fast.  Capitolin.  "The  censors  M. 
^^ilmilius  Lepidus  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  hold  the  50th 
lustrum."  These  censors  were  created  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  consulship  towards  the  spring  of  B.  C.  179- 
The  lustrum  was  celebrated  in  178^  towards  the  close 
of  this  censorship. 

174  Postumio  et  Muc'io.  Fast.  Capitolin.  "The  censors  Q. 
Fulvius  Flaccus  A.  Postumius  Albinus  hold  the  51st 
lustrum."  The  censors  were  appointed  in  this  year, 
but  the  lustrum  was  in  the  year  following,  the  year  of 
Albinus  and  Popillius. 

169  Marcio  et  Ccejyione.  Fast.  Capitolin.  "  The  censors  C. 
Claudius  Pulcher  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  hold  the 
52nd  lustrum."  The  election  of  these  censors  may  be 
placed  between  March  15  and  Ap.  I  B.C.  169.  They 
held  the  census  in  their  last  month,  about  September 
B.  C.  168,  and  asked  for  an  extension  of  their  term  to 
14  months  longer,  which  was  refused. 

164  Torquato  et  Cassio.  Fast.  Capitolin.  "The  censors  L. 
iEmilius  Paullus  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  hold  the  53rd 
lustrum." 

159  Dolabella  et  Fuhio.  Fast.  Capitolin.  "  The  censors  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  M.  Popillius  Lsenas  hold  the 
54th  lustrum." 

154  Ojnmio  et  Albino.  Fast.  Capitohn.  "  The  censors  M.Va- 
lerius Messalla  C.  Cassius  Longinus  hold  the  55th 
lustrum."  This  lustrum  was  held  in  the  year  of  Ful- 
vius and  Annius  B.C.  153. 

147  Scipione  et  Druso.  Fast.  Capitolin.  "  [The  censors  L. 
Cornelius]  Lentulus  Lupus  L.  Marcius  [Censorinus] 
hold  the  56th  lustrum." 

142  Metello  et  Fabio.    Fast.  Capitolin.  "  [The  censors  P.  Cor- 
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nelius  Scipio  Africjanus  ^milianus  [L.  Mummius 
Achaicus]  hold  the  57th  lustrum."'  The  lustrum  was 
held  by  the  censors  in  the  second  year  B.  C.  141. 

13()  Furio  et  Serrano.     Fast.  Capitolin ''hold  the 

58th  lustrum."  The  names  of  the  censors  are  supplied 
by  Sigonius  from  conjecture.  The  lustrum  is  preserved 
in  the  Epitomator  of  Livy. 

131  Licinio  et  Valerio.  Fast.  Capitolin.  "The  censors  Q. 
C8ecil[ius  Metellus  Macedonicus  Q.  Pompeius  hold  the 
59th  lustrum.]" 

1 25  Hypsceo  et  Flacco.  The  censors  are  Cn.  Servilius  Csepio 
and  L.  Cassius  Longinus  Ravilla.  The  census  is  in  the 
Epitomator  of  Livy. 

[120]  Between  the  58th  lustrum  B.  C.  136  and  the  63rd 
B.  C.  108  four  lustra  necessarily  intervened  in  the 
Marbles.  Three  of  these  may  be  traced  in  Livy  at 
130,  125, 114.  Sigonius  therefore  from  conjecture  sup- 
plies the  censors  who  held  the  61st  lustrum,  and  whom 
he  places  at  B.C.  120. 

115  JEmilio  et  Metello.  The  censors  were  L.  Metellus  and 
Cn.  Domitius,  The  census  is  preserved  in  the  Epitome 
of  Livy,  and  may  be  placed  in  B.C.  114,  within  the 
last  six  months  of  their  office. 

1 09  3IeteUo  et  Silano.   Fast.  Capitolin in  map.  m.  e. 

The  names  of  the  censors  are  obliterated. 

108   G alba  et  Scaur 0.     Fast.  Capitolin.   "  [The  censors]  

held  the  63rd  lustrum." 

102  Mario  IV  et  Catido.  One  of  the  censors  was  Q.  CseciHus 
Metellus  Numidicus.  We  may  conclude  with  Sigonius 
that  Metellus  was  censor  in  102,  five  years  before  the 
following  censors  (who  are  fixed  to  B.  C.  97  by  the 
Capitoline  Marbles),  and  that  he  held  a  lustrum  in 
101. 

97  Lentulo  et  Crasso.  Fast.  Capitolin.  "  [The  censors  L.  Va- 
lerius] Flaccus  M.  Anton [ius  hold  the  65th  lustrum.]" 

92  Claudia  et  Perperna.  The  censors  are  Cn.  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbus  and  L.  Licinius  Crassus.  As  no  census  was 
taken  in  the  next  censorship  B.  C  89,  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  a  lustrum  in  this. 

89  Pompeio  et  Porcio.    Fast.  Capitolin.  "  [The  censors  are  P. 
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Licinius]  Crassus  L.  Julius  [Csesar].'"  That  no  census 
was  taken  appears  from  Cicero. 

86  Cinna  II  et  Mario  VII.     Fast.  Capitolin.  "  The  censors 

L.  Marcius  Philippus  M.  Pe[rperna]."  That  these 

censors  held  a  lustrum  may  be  collected  from  Cicero. 
The  numbers  are  preserved  by  Hieronymus  apud  Euse- 
bium. 

70  Pompeio  et  Crasso.  The  censors  are  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentu- 
lus  and  L.  Gellius.  The  Epitomator,  who  had  omitted 
all  the  lustra  after  the  62nd  B.C.  114,  gives  the  num- 
bers of  this,  which  was  held  42  years  before  the  census 
of  B.  C.  28,  which  determines  it  to  the  year  of  Pompey 
and  Crassus. 

65  Ootta  et  Torquato.  The  censors  are  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus 
M.  Licinius  Crassus. 

64  Ccesare  et  Figido.  Dio  attests  that  censors  were  created  in 
this  year,  but  that  they  performed  no  functions.  One  of 
the  censors  was  L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

61  Pisone  et  Messalla.  Dio  relates  that  censors  were  created 
in  this  year,  although  their  names  have  not  been  pre- 
served. Cicero  in  December  mentions  these  censors. 
In  the  February  following  a  census  was  expected,  but 
this  expected  lustrum  was  not  completed. 

55  Pompeio  II  Crasso  II.  Censors  in  this  year  are  marked 
by  Cicero,  although  their  names  are  lost.  As  we  learn 
from  Cicero  that  they  were  still  in  office  in  October 
B.  0.  54,  it  is  evident  that  their  accession  to  the  censor- 
ship could  not  have  been  earlier  than  April  B.C.  55.  No 
census  was  held  by  these  censors. 

50  Paullo  et  Marcello.  The  censors  are  Ap.  Claudius  L.  Oal- 
purnius  Piso.  The  Lapis  Ancyranus  attests  that  no 
lustrum  occurred  in  this  censorship. 

42  Planco  et  Lepido.     The  Lapis  Colotianus  :  " Anto- 

nius  P.  Sulpicius  the  censors  held  no  lustrum." 

28  Ccesare  VI  Agrippia  II.  The  first  lustrum  of  Octavianus 
Csesar. 
Censorinus  reckons  75  lustra,  of  which  the  last  was  cele- 
brated by  Vespasian  A.  D.  74.  Three  lustra  were  held 
by  Augustus,  one  by  Claudius,  and  one  by  Vespasian. 
As  the  last  was  the  75th  lustrum,  the   first  of  these 
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would  be  the  71st,  and  the  preceding  kistrum  B.  C.  70 
of  the  censors  Lentulus  and  Clelhus  was  the  70th.  The 
Fasti  CapitoHni  mark  the  f)3rd  histrum  at  the  year  of 
Galba  and  Scaurus  B.  C.  108.  It  will  follow  that  six 
lustra  intervened  between  the  census  of  B.C.  108,  which 
is  the  (?3rd  in  the  Marbles,  and  the  census  of  B.  C.  70, 
which  is  the  70th  according  to  Censorinus.  Sigonius 
reckons  three  lustra  within  that  interval,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  excluding  a  census  from  the  censorship 
of  Orassus  and  Domitius  B.  0.  92.  Hence  we  obtain  a 
fourth  lustrum.  The  other  two  we  cannot  trace.  We 
might  assign  them  to  the  15  years  which  preceded  B.  C. 
70 ;  but,  if  Asconius  and  the  Scholiast  upon  Cicero  be 
accurate  in  the  assertion  that  censors  were  discontinued 
plurimos  annos  (or  from  the  time  of  Sulla,  as  the  Scho- 
liast implies),  the  two  deficient  lustra  cannot  be  inserted 
there.  It  remains  that  we  must  either  reject  the  au- 
thority of  Asconius  and  the  Scholiast  upon  this  point, 
or  conclude  the  Capitoline  Marbles  to  have  followed  a 
different  computation  from  that  of  Censorinus. 

22  Marcello  et  Arruntio.  The  censors  are  Paullus  iEmilius 
Lepidus  and  L.  Munatius  Plancus.  Paullus  Lepidus  was 
the  son  of  Lucius  and  the  nephew  of  Marcus  the  trium- 
vir. This  was  the  last  censorship  in  which  both  the 
censors  were  private  citizens. 
8  Censorino  et  Asinio.     The  second  lustrum  of  Augustus. 

A.  D.  14  Pompeio  et  Appuleio.  The  third  lustrum  of  Au- 
gustus. 

48  Vitellio  et  Vipsanio.  The  lustrum  of  Claudius.  He  was 
censor  in  U.  C.  Varr.  800  A.  D.  47,  and  completed  the 
lustrum,  according  to  ancient  practice,  in  the  second 
year  U.  C,  Varr.  801  A.  D.  48. 

74  Vespasiano  V  et  Tito  III  U.  C.  Varr.  827-  The  date  of 
Censorinus.  The  numbers  of  this  lustrum  are  not  deli- 
vered to  us. 

These  registers  were  preserved  with  religious  care  in  the 
families  of  those  v/ho  had  borne  the  office  of  censor;  and,  as 
far  as  they  have  escaped  errors  in  the  transcription,  may  be 
regarded  as  authentic  documents.  The  numbers  of  the  Roman 
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census  appear  to  have  described  the  males  of  mihtary  age. 
The  expressions  which  Livy  always  employs — censa  civmni  ca- 
pita— might  seem  to  speak  more  largely,  but  the  terms  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  make  it  clear  that  the  enumeration 
was  limited  to  the  military  age.  Fabius  Pictor  so  understood 
the  first  census.  When  therefore  the  expressions  of  Dionysius 
are  more  general,  we  may  interpret  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Niebuhr  justly  argues  from  Dionysius  and  Livy  that 
the  numbers  in  a  census  expressed  the  "  serviceable  men," 
that  is,  "  from  the  putting  on  of  the  manly  gown  to  the  end 
of  the  60th  year." 

The  military  age  at  Rome  was  from  17  to  60.  Till  the  age 
of  45  complete  the  citizens  were  liable  to  foreign  service.  The 
period  within  which  military  service  was  required  probably 
began  at  tho  entrance  into  the  17th  year,  and  concluded  at 
the  entrance  into  the  46th,  although  what  number  of  years' 
service  was  required  within  those  limits  is  not  distinctly  deli- 
vered to  us. 

At  the  46th  year  another  period  of  duty  commenced — the 
period  of  home  service,  which  extended  to  the  close  of  the 
60th  year.  "  When  the  citizens  arrive  at  the  fifth  period," 
says  Varro,  "  and  have  attained  60  years,  then  they  enjoy  an 
immunity  from  public  services  and  duties."  Varro  had  di- 
vided human  life  into  five  grades  or  periods.  The  fourth  ex- 
tended from  45  to  60,  the  fifth  comprehended  all  above  60 
years  of  age.  Dionysius  marks  the  military  duty.  "  The  men 
fi^om  the  age  of  17  to  45,  who  were  the  Juniores,  were  liable  to 
foreign  service ;  the  men  from  46  to  60,  who  were  the  seniores, 
were  liable  to  service  at  home,  and  were  called  to  defend  the 
city."  But  since  it  appears  from  Varro  that  after  the  age  of 
60  the  citizens  did  not  vote  in  the  comitia,  and  since  the  civil 
duties  commenced  with  the  to^a  virilis,  it  follows  that  the 
period  for  military  service  was  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
period  for  civil  functions ;  and  the  description  of  Livy,  when 
properly  understood,  will  nearly  agree  with  the  description  of 
Dionysius.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  the  expressions 
neither  of  Livy  nor  of  Dionysius  are  precisely  accurate.  The 
words  of  Livy,  censa  civitim  capita^  must  be  limited  to  citizens 
under  60  years  of  age;  the  terms  of  Dionysius,  o\  kv  i]l3r], 
which  properly  describe  the  men  under  46  years,  must  be  ex- 
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tended  to  the  men  as  far  as  the  age  of  60,  comprehending 
those  who  are  called  seniores  by  Varro. 

We  may  conclude  from  these  testimonies  that  the  enume- 
ration included  male  citizens  from  1 7  to  60  years  of  age.  The 
proportion  of  these  to  the  whole  we  may  assume  to  be  about 
4746  in  20,160  persons^.  In  the  following  table  the  total 
numbers  are  computed  according  to  this  proportion.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  repeat  these  at  every  step  of  the  register.  In 
the  5  1  st  lustrum  the  numbers  are  nearly  the  same  as  they 
had  been  in  the  30th.  After  some  fluctuations  they  had  re- 
turned in  120  years  to  about  the  same  amount.  After  the 
51st  lustrum  the  increase  was  great  and  rapid,  and  an  occa- 
sional view  of  the  total  numbers  is  given  in  order  to  shew  the 
numbers  of  the  Romans  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  who 
were  distributed  through  the  empire ^  at  these  periods.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  increase  was  produced  not  merely 
by  the  multiplying  of  the  former  numbers,  but  also  by  the  ad- 
mission of  new  citizens^. 


b  In  Fast.  Hellen.  Vol.  2  p.  387,  it  is 
shewn  that  the  proportion  of  males  from 
the  age  of  20  to  60  is  4140,  and  from 
15  to  20  is  1010,  in  20,160  persons.  If 
we  assume  §  of  1010,  or  C06,  for  the 
proportion  from  17  to  20,  we  obtain 
4140  +  606  =  4746  for  the  number  of 
males  in  20,160  persons. 

c  The  expressions  of  many  writers 
are  indistinct  or  erroneous  upon  this 
point.  Syncellus  calls  the  numbers  of 
the  7'5rd  lustrum  'Poj/Utjs  olKTjropai. 
Goldsmith  in  his  Roman  History  ima- 
gines that  the  numbers  registered  by 
Augustus  and  Claudius  were  contained 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Kuster  ad 
Suid.  V.  AvyovffTos  remarks  Vide  Casau- 
bonum  contra  Baroninm  et  Usserium  in 
Annalibus  ad  A.  M.  3996,  qui  recte  oh- 
servarunt  Suidam  hie  centum  urbis  pro 
censii  totius  orbis  Romani  lectori  obtru- 
dere.  The  observation  of  Usher  Annals 
p.  786  is  to  the  following  effect :  There 
was  a  second  muster  of  the  citize7is 
made  at  Rome,  in  which  were  numbered 
4,233,000  Roman  citizens;  as  is  ga- 
thered out  of  the  fragments  of  the  Ancy- 
ran  Marble.  In  Suidas  in  Aijy.  the 
number  is  far  less  of  those  that  were 
mustered,  4,101,017-  which  yet  very  ri- 
diculously he  obtrudes  7ipon  us,  not  for 
the  muster  of  the  city  only,  but  of  the 
world.  But  in  reality  the  terms  of  Sui- 
das, when  properly  understood  and  li- 


mited, are  less  liable  to  exception  than 
those  of  Usher  himself  when  he  men- 
tions "the  muster  of  the  city."  The 
census  contained  an  account  of  Roman 
citizens,  wherever  they  happened  to  re- 
side. The  numbers  of  the  very  tirst 
census,  80,000  or  84,700,  were  not  in- 
habitants of  the  city  only,  but  of  the 
territory,  of  Rome.  In  B.C.  88  80,000 
Romans  were  resident  in  Asia  alone : 
octoginta  millia  civium  Romanorum  in 
Asia  per  urbes  nego'iandi  gratia  dis- 
persa  Val.  Max.  IX.  2,  3  extern.  Tlie 
preceding  census  would  doubtless  have 
taken  account  of  these.  Augustus  in 
A.  D.  4  took  a  census,  which  has  been 
shewn  to  be  a  partial  enumeration ;  and 
yet  this  extended  to  the  whole  of  Italy. 
Suidas  describes  Travras  robs  olK-fjTopas 
'Poo/u-aicov — not  the  total  population,  but 
the  Roman  inhabitants  :  and  these  were 
&i/Sp€s — the  men  of  the  state.  Under- 
stood in  this  sense,  the  description  is 
coiTect.  That  census  registered  the 
male  adult  citizens  from  the  age  of  17 
to  60  who  were  resident  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  were  mingled  with  the  pro- 
vincials in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Usher  without  good  reason  refers  the 
account  of  Suidas  to  the  second  lustrum 
of  Augustus  rather  than  to  the  first, 
with  which  it  more  nearly  agrees  in  the 
amount. 
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B.C. 

Lustr. 

293 

30 

289ffl 

(31) 

279 

(32) 

274 

(33) 

272a 

(34) 

264 

35 

2o8« 

(36) 

252a 

37 

247a 

38 

241a 

(39) 

234a 

40 

230a 

41 

225a 

42 

219 

(43) 

208 

(44) 

204a 

45 

199a 

46 

193 

47 

188 

48 

184« 

49 

178 

50 

173 

51 

1G8 

52 

164a 

53 

158 

54 

153 

55 

147a 

56 

141 

57 

136a 

58 

130 

(59) 

125 

(60) 

[120a] 

(61) 

114 

(62) 

108« 

63 

101 

(64) 
(65) 

97 

92« 

(66) 

86a 

(67) 

70a 

*70 

28 

*71 

8 

*72 

A.D.14 

*73 

48 

*74 

74 

*75 
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Numbers. 


262,322  

272,000 
278,222 
271,224 

282,234 

297,797 

25l',222     (241,222) 

250,000     (260,000) 


270,213 
137,108 
214,000 

tl43,704 
258,318 

273,294 
269,015 
312,805 
327,022 
338,314 
324,000 
322,000 
328,442 
323,000 
317,823 
390,736 


[part   III. 

Total  Numb. 
1,114,288 


(263,244) 
(257,231) 


(337,452) 


1,328,728 


394,336 1,675,055 


463,000 

450,000 
4,063,000 
4,233,000 
4,097,000 
5.984,072 


(5,944,072). , 


.  1,966,725 
17,258,761 
25,419,066 


d  See  on  this  subject  Fast.  Roman. 
Vol.2  p.  7— 10. 

a  The  yeai-s  thus  marked  are  those  in 
which  tlie  censors  entered  upon  their 
office.  Wliere  this  mark  is  absent,  the 
lustrum  is  referred  to  the  second  Julian 
year.  This  description,  however,  does 
not  refer  to  lustra  71,  72,  73,  75. 


+  These  numbers  are  probably  de- 
fective. 

*  These  six  lustra  are  numbered  on 
the  authority  of  Censorinus.  He  deter- 
mines the  last  to  be  the  75th  lustrum, 
and  the  preceding  five  are  fixed  by  Sue- 
tonius and  the  Lapis  Ancyranus. 
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§    1  1     PoNTIFICES  MAXIMI. 

The  pontifex  mc^ximus,  or  supreme  pontiffs  was  created  by 
the  people,  and  for  hfe.  Those  who  held  this  office  within  the 
period  embraced  by  the  third  part  of  this  chronology,  of  whom 
memorials  remain,  shall  be  briefly  describeii  in  chronological 
order. 

1  L.  CcBcilius  Metellus  was  consul  in  B.  C.  251,  triumphed  as 

proconsul  over  the  Carthaginians  in  B.  0.  250,  was  consul 
a  second  time  in  B.  0.  248  and  pontifex  maximus  in  244  : 
Cic.  Senect.  c.  9  Cibm  quadriennio  post  alterum  consulatum 
[post  annum  248]  pontifex  maximus  f actus  esset,  XXII 
annos  ei  sacerdotio  prcefuit.  Repeated  by  Valerius  Max. 
VIII.  13,  2.  Gont  lAvn  Y^^xt.  \d  de  Metello  P.M.  Pli- 
nius  H.  N.  VII.  48  M.  Valerius  Gorvinus  centum  annos 
implevit. — JEquavit  ejus  vitcs  spatium  Metellus  pontifex. 

2  L.  Cornelius  Leyitulus  Caudiiius  succeeded  Metellus  in  B.  C. 

222.     Livy  XXV.  2  relates  his  death  in  B.  0.  213. 

3  P.  Liciniiis  Crassus  succeeded  Metellus  in  B.  C.  212  :   Liv. 

XXV.  5  Comitia  pontifici  maximo  creando  sunt  habita. — 
Tres  ingenti  certamine  petierunt,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  consul^ 
qui  et  ante  his  consid  et  censor  fier at,  et  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus,  et  ipse  duohus  consulatibus  et  censura  insignis,  et 
P.  Licinius  Crassus,  qui  et  cedilitatem  curulem  petiturus 
erat.  Hie  senes  Jionoratosque  juvenis  in  eo  certamine  vicit. 
Ante  hunc  intra  centum  annos  et  viginti  nemo  prcBter  P.  Cor- 
nelium  Calussam  pontifex  maximus  creatus  fuerat  qui  sella 
curiUi  non  sedisset.  Mentioned  in  Liv.  XXVIIT.  38  Cic. 
Senect.  c.  17-  Crassus  was  censor  in  B.  0.  210,  consul  in 
205.  He  died  in  B.  C.  183  :  Liv.  XXXIX.  46  P.  Lici- 
nius Crassus  pontifex  maximus  mortims  est;  in  cujus  locum 
M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  pontifex  est  cooptatus  ;  pontifex 
maximus  est  creatus  C.  Servilius  Geminus. 

4  C.  Servilius  Geminus  B.  C.  183.     He  was  consul  in  B.  C. 

203,  dictator  in  202.  He  died  exitu  anni  Albino  et  Pisone 
coss.  Liv.  XL.  42.     In  the  spring  of  B.  0.  17^. 

5  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  succeeded  upon  the  death  of  Gemi- 

nus :  Liv.  XL.  42  Pontifex  in  locum  {Gemini)  a  collegio 
cooptatus  est  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  ;  at  pontifex  maximus 
M.  ^F^milius  Lepidus,  quum   midti  clari   viri  petissent, 

Dd 
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Lepidus  was  consul  in  B.  C.  187  and  censor  in  179.  He 
was  six  times  princeps  senatm  ;  the  fourth  time  in  B.  C. 
164,  on  the  testimony  of  Plutarch  and  the  Epitomator  of 
Livy.  The  fifth  time  in  159,  and  the  sixth  in  154:  conf. 
Liv.  Epit.  47.  48.  He  died  in  B.  C  150,  when  Scipio 
Nasica  succeeded  him. 

6  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.     Cic.  Senect.  c.  14  Hujus  P. 

Scipionis,  qui  his  paucis  diehus  [sc.  in  B.  0.  150]  pontifex 
maximus  /actus  est.  Consul  in  B.  0.  138.  Nasica  put 
Tib.  Gracchus  to  death  in  B.  C.  133,  and  died  at  Perga- 
mus  soon  after.  See  the  testimonies  in  F.  H.  Ill  (2nd  ed.) 
Index  V.  P.  Corn.  Scip.  Nasica. 

7  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus  was  elected  pontifex  maxi- 

mus after  the  death  of  Nasica  about  B.  C.  132.  See  the 
testimonies  in  F.  H.  Ill  (2nd  edition,  1851)  Index  v. 
Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus.  Crassus,  who  was  consul  in 
B.  C.  131,  conducted  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  and 
was  slain  in  that  war  in  130. 

8  L.  CcBcilius  Metellus  was  pontifex  maximus  in  B.  C.  114. 

See  the  testimonies  in  F.  H.  Ill  (2nd  edit.)  Index  v.  Ccb- 
cilius  Metellus.  He  probably  died  in  103,  27  years  after 
the  death  of  Crassus.  But  whether  he  was  the  immediate 
successor  of  Crassus  does  not  appear.  Possibly  some 
other,  whose  name  is  not  preserved  to  us,  intervened  be- 
tween them. 

9  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenoharhus  was  tribune  of  the  people  in 

B.  C.  103  in  the  third  consulship  of  Marius,  and  was 
created  pontifex  maximus,  as  it  seems,  in  102  in  the 
fourth  consulship :  Liv.  Epit.  67  Marius — quartum  con- 
sulatum  dissimulanter  captans  consecutus  est.  Cn.  Domitius 
po7itifex  maximus  populi  suffragio  creatus  est.  Val.  Max. 
VI.  5,  5  Cn.  Domitius  trihunus  plebis  M.  Scaurum  prin- 
cipem  civitatis  in  judicium  poptdi  devocavit,  &c. — Justitia 
vicit  odium — &c.  Quem  (Domitium)  populus  cum  propter 
alias  virfutes  turn  hoc  nomine  libeniius  et  consulem  [B.C.  96] 
et  censorem  [B.  C.  92]  et  pontijicem  maximum  fecit.  His 
popular  law  when  tribune  de  sacerdotiis  is  described  by 
Cicero  2  in  Rullum  c.  7- 
10  Q.  Mucius  SccBvula  was  consul  in  B.  C.  95,  succeeded  Do- 
mitius as  pontifex  maximus  after  B.  C.  92.    His  death  in 
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B.  C.  82  is  recorded  by  Cicero  Nat.  Deor.  III.  32  Ante 
simulachrum  Vestcs  pontifex  maximus  est  Q.  Sccevula  truci- 
datus.  Liv.  Epit.  86"  Q.  Mucins  SccBvula  pontifex  maxi- 
mus fugiens  in  vestihulo  cedis  Vestcs  occisus  est.  Apjiian. 
Civ.  I.  88  MdpLos — Bpoyro)  aTparrj-yovvTi  rrjs  iroXecos  ewe- 
crreAAe — KTcTvat  YIovttXiov  ^ A^vtiutlov  kcu  Ylaiiipiov  Kdpl3a)va 
€T€pov,  Kal  AeijKLov  AopLLTiov,  Kol  MovKLov  "SiKaLoXav  TOV  •n]v 
jxeyiaTT]]/  'Pco/xatot?  UpuxTVvrjv  Upoop.ivov.  ol  ^xkv  brj  bvo  T&vbe 
dvripi6r]aav  iv  rri  ^ovkfj — Aojuirtos  8'  eKTpi^div  Trapa  ttjv  e£- 
obov  dvrjpiOrj,  kol  fxiKpov  rtpb  tov  fSovXevrripiov  ^KaioXas. 
Add  Augustine  Civ.  D.  III.  28. 

11  Q.  CcBcilius  3IeteUus  Pius  was  elected  before  his  consulship: 

Auctor  de  vir.  illustr.  p.  293  Pius  Numidici  filius — ado- 
lescens  in  petitione  pontificatus  consularibus  viris  p>^<^^<itus 
est.  Therefore  he  succeeded  Scaevula  in  B.  C.  82,  for  he 
was  consul  in  B.  C.  80.  Metellus  joined  Sulla  in  B.  0.  82- 
He  conducted  the  war  against  Sertorius  in  78 — ^2^  jointly 
with  Pompey  in  the  latter  years.  They  triumphed  to- 
gether for  their  victory  in  December  B.  C.  71-  Metellus 
died  in  63. 

12  C.  Julius  Ccesar  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero  at  the  age  of 

37,  before  his  prsetorship,  was  elected  pontifex  maximus : 
Dio  XXXVII.  37  0  Katcrap,  rov  MereA.Aov  tov  F,v(T€J3ovs 
T€XevTi]cravTos,  rr^s  re  lepMavvifs  avTOv,  kultol  koI  I'eos  koI 
pLrjbeira}  iarpaTrjyrjKoys,  eireOvixriae,  kol  iv  rw  TrX/jOeL  ri^v  eA.- 
TTiba  avTTjs — ka[3(av.  tovto  re  eirpa^e  Koi  apy^Lepevs — drre- 
Setx^ry.  Sueton.  Cses.  c.  13  Pontijicatum  maximum  petiit^ 
non  sine  profusissima  largitione.  In  qua  reputans  magni- 
tudinem  ceris  alieni,  cum  mane  ad  comitia  descenderet,  prce- 
dixisse  matri  osculanti  fertur  domum  se  nisi  pontificem  non 
reversurum,  atque  ita  duos  potentissimos  competitores  mul- 
tumque  et  cetate  et  dignitate  antecedentes  superavit^  ut  plura 
ipse  in  eorum  trihuhus  suffragia  quam  uterque  in  omnibus 
tulerit.  Plutarch.  Cses.  c.  7  Mere'AAoi;  tov  dp\i.epi<ai  reAev- 
Tr](TavTOs.,  KoX  ttjv  iepcoarvvrjv  TtepiixdxrjTov  ovaav  ^laavpiKov 
Kal  KdrXov  ^erioVrcoy, — ov)(^  virel^ev  avTols  6  Kalcrap,  aXXa 
Kara/3as  ets  tov  brnxov  dvTnTapi]yyeXX€V. — rrjs  b  ijfxepas  €V- 
arda-rii  Koi  Trjs  firjTpbs  iirl  rds  dvpas  avTov  ovk  dbaKpvTt  irpo- 
TiefXTTOva-rfs,  dairacrdixevos  avTrjV,  "  'li  jur^rep/'eiTrei',  "  Tr^x^pov 
rj  dpxi-€p€a  TOV  vlbv  r]  cpvydba  6\p-€L."  biev€\d€i(Tr]s  8e  Trjs  "^r]- 
(f)ov — iKpdTr](T€.  His  competitor  Catulus  is  mentioned  by 
D  d2 
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Sallust  Oatil.  c.  49  Catulus  ex  petitione  pontificatus  odio 
incensus,  quod  extrema  estate  maxumis  honoribus  itsus  ah 
adolescentulo  Ccesare  victus  discesserat. 

13  31.  jEmilius  Lejndus  upon  the  death  of  Osesar  in  B.  C.  44 

was  elected  his  successor:  Appian.  Civ.  II.  132  fipovvro 
6771  Ti]v  KaLcrapos  i€poj(Tvvy]v.  Hence  at  B.  C.  43  the  tri- 
umvir is  called  byDio  XLV.  17  rov  apyj.ipi(i>s  tov  Ae-nihov. 
After  his  fall  in  B.  0.  36'  he  was  permitted  by  Augustus 
to  hold  it  till  his  death  in  B.  0.  12. 

14  C.  Ccesar  Augustus  upon  the  death  of  Lepidus  was  created 

pontifex  maximus  March  6  B.  C.  12.  From  this  time 
this  high  office  was  always  borne  by  the  emperors,  and 
is  inscribed  among  other  titles  upon  the  imperial  coins, 
till  it  was  laid  aside  by  the  Christian  emperors. 

15  Tiberius  Ccesar  in  the  7th  month  after  the  death  of  Au- 

gustus was  appointed  pontifex  maximus  March  10  A.  D. 
15.  From  the  election  of  Metellus  B.  C.  244  to  the  death 
of  Tiberius  in  March  A.  D.  37,  U.  C.  Varr.  510—789 
both  inclusive,  280  years  were  occupied  by  15  or  more 
probably  16  pontiffs. 

§  12  Greek  Authors. 
The  literary  names  in  the  Tables  of  this  third  part,  and  in 
the  following  Catalogue,  will  sometimes  occur  in  a  different 
order.  Here  it  has  been  attempted  either  to  arrange  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  flourished  or  to  place  together  con- 
temporaries who  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  or  studied 
in  the  same  school.  But  in  the  Tables  of  the  third  Volume 
of  the  Fasti  Hellenici,  where  the  authors  are  described  at  the 
years  annexed  to  them  in  this  catalogue,  it  was  necessary  to 
treat  the  literary  history  according  to  the  nature  of  our  ma- 
terials. Sometimes  therefore  an  author  is  described  at  the 
year  of  his  birth,  sometimes  at  the  year  of  his  death.  Some- 
times the  account  is  given  at  some  particular  point  of  his 
history  which  happens  to  be  marked.  Hence  for  instance  in 
the  Tables  Evander  is  placed  at  the  year  2 1 5  and  Hermippus 
at  203.  But  in  this  list  the  order  is  reversed,  because  Her- 
mippus, who  was  still  writing  at  that  year,  had  studied  under 
Callimachus  30  years  before,  while  Evander  in  215  began  to 
preside  in  his  school.  Hermippus  therefore  seems  to  have 
preceded  him,  and  in  this  list  is  placed  before  him. 
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Togetliei"  with  the  names  mentioned  in  the  Tables  some 
others  are  introduced ;  and  especiall}^  the  beginning  of  the 
Catalogue  exhibits  many  of  those  who  flourished  in  the  times 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  preceded  the  r25th 
Olympiad. 

1  Zoilus  began  to  be  eminent  before  the  rise  of  Demosthenes, 

and  continued  to  write  after  the  death  of  Philip,  which 
brings  him  to  the  reign  of  Alexander. 

2  Heraclides  Ponticus  was  the  disciple  of  Plato,  who  died 

B.  0.  347,  of  Speusippus  who  taught  B.  C.  347 — 339,  and 
of  Aristotle  who  taught  at  Athens  B.  0.  334  —322.  Ple- 
raclides  therefore  was  contemporary  with  the  disciples 
of  Aristotle  and  must  have  been  young  at  the  death  of 
Plato,  whom  he  probably  survived  full  40  years. 

3  Philetas  of  Cos.  B.C.  271.     If  he  was  the  instructor  of 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  lived  to  reach  the  times  of 
Aratus,  he  was  probably  very  young  at  the  death  of 
Philip  in  336.  He  might  survive  that  period  40  or  50 
years,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
lived  to  advanced  age. 

4  Pyrrho,  the  disciple  of  Anaxarchus.     If  Anaxarchus  flou- 

rished in  01.  110  B.  0.  339,  Pyrrho  his  disciple  and  com- 
panion may  be  placed  at  01.  Ill  B.C.  335.  Epicurus 
heard  and  conversed  with  Nausiphanes  the  disciple  of 
Pyrrho  at  least  before  310.  In  that  year  Epicurus  began 
to  teach  at  Lampsacus ;  which  would  carry  back  the 
communication  of  Nausiphanes  with  Pyrrho  probably  to 
B.  C.  335.  The  other  disciples  of  Pyrrho  were  contem- 
porary with  the  disciples  of  Aristotle.  Timon  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Philadelphus.  We  may  therefore  suppose 
Pyrrho  to  have  been  40  years  of  age  in  B.  C.  335,  which 
places  his  birth  at  about  375.  This  would  be  consistent 
with  the  account  of  Suidas  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  at  the  111th  Olympiad.  The  age  of  his  master 
Anaxarchus  will  not  admit  a  higher  date  for  his  birth. 
As  he  lived  to  the  age  of  90  years,  his  life  would  be  pro- 
longed to  B.  C.  285.     Pyrrho  left  nothing  in  writing. 

5  Cineas,  B.  C.  280.     The  disciple  of  Demosthenes. 

6  Dicsearchus,   the    disciple   of  Aristotle,    flourished    about 

B,  C.  326—287. 
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7  Diodorus  Cronus  taught  Zeno  the  founder  of  the  Stoics, 

and  died  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  of  Stilpo. 

8  Philo  dialecticus.     Contemporary  with  Zeno  of  Citium. 

9  Clitarchus,  son  of  the  historian  Dino,  was  the  companion 

of  Alexander.     His  veracity  was  questioned. 

10  Onesicritus,  the  pilot  of  Alexander's  ship  in  326.     He  is 

often  quoted  by  Strabo  upon  India,  and  his  narratives 
appear  extravagant  and  absurd. 

11  Cyrsilus,  a  companion  of  Alexander,  quoted  on  Armenia 

by  Strabo. 

12  Medius  of  Larissa.  Present  at  the  last  illness  of  Alexander. 

13  Androsthenes.     In  the  service  of  Alexander. 

14  Aristobulus  served  under  Alexander,  and  wrote  a  history 

of  his  expedition.  Aristobulus  did  not  begin  to  write  his 
history  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  in  his  84th 
year,  and  lived  to  past  90  years. 

15  Aristoxenus,  the  disciple   of  Aristotle   and  the    rival  of 

Theophrastus. 

16  Clytus  of  Miletus  a  disciple  of  Aristotle. 

1 7  Clearchus  of  Soli,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle. 

1 8  Theocritus  of  Chios  was  at  Chios  when  a  letter  from  Alex- 

ander to  the  people  of  Chios  was  received.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  the  first  Antigonus.  He  flourished  therefore, 
like  his  rival  Theopompus,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
and  his  death  happened  before  B.  C.  301. 

19  Chamaeleon  of  Heraclea  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hera- 

clides,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Aristotle  or  Theophrastus. 

20  Praxagoras  medicus  taught  Herophilus. 

21  Demetrius  Phalereus  the   disciple   of  Theophrastus  first 

appeared  in  public  affairs  in  B.  C.  325,  governed  Athens 
B.  C.  317—307,  retired  to  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Cas- 
sander  B.  C.  296,  and  died  there  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Philadelphus.  He  might  be  from  62  to  67  years 
of  age  at  the  death  of  his  patron  Ptolemy  Soter  in  283. 

22  Hecatseus  of  Abdera,  a  disciple  of  Pyrrho,  flourished  in 

the  time  of  Alexander's  successors. 

23  Mensechmus  of  Sicyon.     In  the  time  of  the  8ta8oxot. 

24  Euhemerus  of  Messenia,  the  friend   of  Cassander.     His 

narratives  are  rejected  as  fabulous  by  Eratosthenes  and 
Plutarch. 
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25  Megasthenes,  the  companion  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  was  sent 

by  Seleucus  to  the  Indian  king  Sanclrocottus.  He  seems 
to  have  seen  more  of  India  than  the  companions  of  Alex- 
ander. Arrian  followed  him  with  satisfaction  in  Indian 
affairs,  but  Strabo  doubted  his  veracity  in  some  par- 
ticulars. 

26  Daimachus.  Ambassador  to  India  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus. 

27  Patrocles  commanded  the  fleets  of  Seleucus  Nicator  and 

of  his  son  Antiochus. 

28  Herophilus  medicus  lived  in  the  time  of  Diodorus  Cronus, 

and  was  contemporary  with  Erasistratus,  and  the  disciple 
of  Praxagoras  of  Cos. 

29  Idomeneus  of  Lampsacus,  B.  C.  277-    He  flourished  about 

B.C.  810— 270. 

30  Erasistratus  medicus.  B.  0.  258.     The  grandson  of  Ari- 

stotle. 

3 1  Antagoras  of  Rhodes.  B.  C.  269.     Lived  in  the  court  of 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  began  to  reign  in  Macedonia 
in  B.  C.  277. 

32  Philinus  of  Cos,  a  physician,  the  disciple  of  Herophilus. 

33  Bacchius  medicus.     Contemporary  with  Philinus. 

34  Lycus  of  Rhegiura  a  historian,  contemporary  with  Deme- 

trius Phalereus. 

35  Rhinthon  of  Tarentum,  a  dramatic  poet,  flourished  in  the 

reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 

36  Nossis  of  Locri  in  Italy,  the  daughter  of  Theophilis,  flou- 

rished at  least  not  earlier  than  Rhinthon,  whom  she 
mentions. 

37  Anyte  of  Tegea  mentions  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into 

Asia  in  278.  And  yet  her  statue  was  made  by  Euthy- 
crates  and  Cephisodotus,  who  are  referred  by  Pliny  to 
01.  120  B.  C.  300.  Anyte  therefore  flourished  about 
B.  C.  300—270. 

38  Myro  or  Moero  of  Byzantium  was  the  mother  of  Homerus 

the  tragic  poet,  who  flourished  in  01.  124.  Myro  there- 
fore may  be  placed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 

39  Simmias  of  Rhodes  preceded  Philiscus,  and  therefore  flou- 

rished before  the  Pleias. 

40  Teles  was  a  httle  later  than  Stilpo. 

41  Callias  of  Syracuse,  the  historian  of  Agathocles,  flourished 

in  his  time.     He  appears  to  have  published  his  history 
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before  Timseus ;  although,  as  he  described  the  death  of 
Agathocles,  he  was  still  employed  upon  his  work  after 
B.  C.  289. 

42  Timotheus  of  Athens,  one  of  the  Eumolpidse,  was  con- 

sulted by  Ptolemy  Soter. 

43  Timseus.  B.C.2fi4.  Son  of  Andromachus  of  Tauromenium, 

by  whom  Timoleon  was  received  in  344.  Tim^us  sur- 
vived B.  C.  264,  and  lived  50  years  in  exile ;  but  as  the 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  and  as  we  are  not  informed 
at  what  period  of  the  reign  of  Agathocles  he  was  ban- 
ished, the  dates  of  his  birth  and  his  exile  cannot  be 
determined. 

The  history  of  Timseus  ended  at  B.  C.  265.  The  last 
5  books  contained  the  history  of  Agathocles,  in  which 
he  was  far  from  impartial.  His  general  history  consisted 
of  at  least  38  books  including  these  last  5,  which  treated 
of  Agathocles.  He  described  the  Italian  wars  of  Pyrrhus 
in  a  separate  work. 

44  Zenodotus  of  Ephesus.  B.  C.  271 .    Flourished  in  the  time 

of  the  second  Ptolemy.  Another  Zenodotus  was  the 
disciple  of  Crates,  who  was  called  of  Mallus,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  the  Alexandrian  from  the  place  of 
his  residence.  When  Zenodotus  simply  is  named,  we 
may  understand  the  Ephesian. 

Demetrius,  a  disciple  of  Zenodotus,  may  be  placed  at 
B.  C.  230 — 210.  Suidas  also  mentions  the  successive 
grammarians  Agathocles  the  follower  of  Zenodotus,  Hel- 
lanicus  of  Agathocles,  and  Ptolemy  of  Hellanicus  and 
Aristarchus.  Agathocles  may  be  placed  at  B.  C.  230, 
Hellanicus  at  B.  C.  200,  and  Ptolemy  at  I70. 

45  Aristarchus    of   Samos    B.  C.  280.      Contemporary   with 

Cleanthes. 

46  Timon.  B.  C.  279.  Of  Phlius.     Heard  Stilpo  at  Megara 

and  Pyrrho  in  Elis.  Settled  finally  at  Athens,  where  he 
dwelt  till  his  death.  He  visited  however  Thebes  for  a 
short  time,  and  was  known  to  king  Antigonus  and  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

47  Dionysius  Metathemenus.    B.  C.  263.      He  lived  to  his 

81st  year. 

48  Duris  of  Samos.  B.  C.  280.     Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 

accounted  him  negligent  in  his  style. 
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49  Lynceus  of  Samos  the  brother  of  Duris.  B.  C.  280. 

50  Aratus  of  Soh.  B.  C.  272.      He  resided  at  the  court  of 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  was  contemporary  with  Anta- 
goras  of  Rhodes  and  with  Alexander  ^tolus. 

5 1  Sotades  of  Maronea.  B.  C.  280.     Composed  his  Sotadean 

metres  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  by  whom 
he  was  imprisoned. 

52  Asclepiades  of  Samos,  a  poet,  preceded  Theocritus,  who 

was  his  disciple. 

53  Theocritus.  B  C  272. 

54  Homerus.  B.  C.  278,  a  tragic  poet,  one  of  the  Pleias. 

55  Sositheus.  B.  C.  278.     A  tragic  poet,  numbered  by  some 

among  the  Pleias. 

56  Lycophron  of  Chalcis.  B.  C.  269.  259.     One  of  the  Pleias. 

57  Leonidas  of  Tarentum.     Probably  flourished  in  the  reign 

of  Pyrrhus. 

58  Alexander  of  Pleuron  in  J^toha.  B.C.  272.  269.  Reckoned 

by  some  critics  one  of  the  Pleias. 

59  iEantides  B.  C.  259.     One  of  the  tragic  Pleias. 

60  Sosiphanes  B.  C.  278.      Also  numbered  by  some  among 

the  poets  of  the  Pleias. 

61  Philiscus  of  Corcyra  B.  0.  278.     One  of  the  Pleias. 

62  Dionysides  of  Mallus.     One  of  the  Pleias. 

All  authorities  agree  in  Homerus,  Philiscus.,  Lycopliron ; 
three  testimonies  add  the  names  of  Alexander  uEtolus 
Sositheus  and  Dionysides.  The  seventh  name  was  either 
^antides  or  Sosiphanes. 

63  Berosus.  B.  C.  -  79. 

64  Metrodorus  the  Epicurean.  B.  C.  277- 

65  Colotes.  B.  C.  277.     Also  a  disciple  of  Epicurus. 
Q6  Hermachus.  B.  0.  270.     The  successor  of  Epicurus. 

67  Menippus  of  Gadara  the  cynic  preceded  Hermippus,  who 

lived  before  B.  C.  200. 

68  Meleager  of  Gadara,  the  cynic,  was  contemporary  with 

Menippus. 

69  Panthoedes  taught  Lyco. 

70  Lysimachus  the  disciple  of  Theodorus  or  of  Theophrastus. 

B.C.  241. 

7 1  Lyco  the  peripatetic  succeeded  Strato.     B.  C.  270.  226. 

72  Manetho.  B.  C.  278. 
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73  Ctesibius  flourished  between  Demosthenes  and  Hermippus. 

74  Cleanthes,  B.  0.  263.     He  heard  Zeno  and  taught  Chry- 

sippus. 

75  Lysanias  of  Gyrene.    B.  C.  275.      The  master  of  Erato- 

sthenes. 

76  Callimachus  B.  C.  256. 

77  Heraditus  of  HaHcarnassus.  B.  0.  249. 

78  Philostephanus  of  Cyrene.  B.  C.  249. 

79  Timosthenes  of  Rhodes,  the  pilot  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

B.  C.  262. 

80  Sosibius  of  Laconia.  B.  C.  251. 

81  Ister  the  disciple  of  Callimachus.  B.  C.  236. 

82  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes.  B.  C.  250. 

83  Neanthes  of  Cyzicus.  B.C.  241. 

84  Nymphis  of  Heraclea.  B.  C.  247.  240. 

85  Philo  of  Heraclea.     Contemporary  with  Nymphis. 

86  Apollonius  son  of  Sotades.  B.  C.  280. 

87  Lacydes  the  successor  of  Arcesilaus.  B.C.  241.215.  That 

Arcesilaus  left  nothing  in  writing  is  confirmed  by  Sextus 
Enipiricus. 

88  Euphorion  of  Chalcis.  B.  C.  274.  241.  221. 

89  Aratus  of  Sicyon.  Born  B.  0.  271.    See  251.  delivers  Si- 

cyon  B.  C.  25  I .  prsetor  the  second  time  at  the  liberation 
of  Corinth  B.  C.  243.  is  present  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia 
B.  C.  222.  is  defeated  at  Caphyje  B.  C.  220.  His  death 
B.C.  213.  His  history  terminated  at  B.  C.  220.  Plu- 
tarch mentions  his  style  as  defective. 

90  Chrysippus  the  Stoic.    B.  C.  207.     Born  B.  C.  280,  died 

in  207. 

91  Persaeus  of  Citium  the  disciple  of  Zeno.  B.  C.  272.  269. 

260.  243. 

92  Rhianus  of  Bene,  a  poet  and  grammarian.  B.  C.  222. 

93  Antigonus  of  Carystus.  B.  C.  225. 

94  Archimedes.  B.  C.  221.  212. 

95  Archimelus  of  Athens.  B.C.  221.    a  poet,  contemporary 

with  Archimedes. 

96  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene.    B.  C  275.  223.  214.  194. 

97  ApoUophanes,  a  disciple  of  Aristo  Chius. 

98  Apollonius  of  Rhodes.   B.C.  194.     Satirised  by  CalHma- 

chus  in  the  Ihis. 
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99  Aristonymus  the  librarian  of  Alexandria.  B.  C.  183.    A 
different  person  from  Aristonymus  the  comic  poet. 

100  Charon  or  Chares.      The  companion  or  disciple  of  Apol- 

lonius  of  Rhodes. 

101  Hermippus  of  Smyrna.  B.  C.  203. 

102  Euphantus  of  Olynthus.  B.C.  246.  229. 

103  Phylarchus  the  historian.  B.  C.  219. 

104  Philinus  of  Agrigentum.  The  historian  of  the  first  Punic 

war.  Polybius  accuses  him  of  being  too  favourable  to 
the  Carthaginians. 

105  Aristo  of  Ceus,  the  successor  of  Lyco.  B.  C.  226'. 

106  Hegesianax  of  Alexandria  flourished  in  the  reign  of  An- 

tiochus  the  Great.     His  poems  are  quoted  by  Plutarch. 

107  Dionysius  Iambus,  was  the  instructor  of  the  grammarian 

Aristophanes,  which  will  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes. 

108  Macho  the  comic  poet,  author  of  the  Chrice.  B.  C.  230. 

200. 

109  Apollodorus  of  Carystus,  the  comic  poet.  B.  C.  230.  200. 

A  distinct  person  from  Apollodorus  of  Gela,  who  flou- 
rished a  century  before  him. 

1 10  Evander  the  successor  of  Lacydes.  B.  C.  215. 

111  Samius  the  poet.  B.C.  218.  197. 

112  Mnesiptolemus.  B.C.  217. 

113  Epinicus,  a  comic  poet,  contemporary  with  Mnesiptole- 

mus. B.  C.  217. 

1 14  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  the  successor  of  Chrysippus,  B.  C.  207 . 

1 15  Alc?eus  of  Messenia,  a  poet.  B.  C.  197- 

116  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  the  grammarian.  B.  C.  200. 

117  Ptolemseus  of  Megalopohs.  B.C.  195. 

118  Asclepiades  of  Myrlea.  B.C.  196.  There  were  two  gram- 

mai'ians  of  the  name,  both  of  Myrlea.  The  former  was 
the  disciple  of  ApoUonius.  mentioned  at  B.  C.  196  ;  the 
other  flourished  a  century  later,  wrote  after  Dionysius 
Thrax,  and  taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pompey. 

119  Polemo  periegeta.    B.  C.  199.     Whether  of  Samos,  or 

Sicyon,  or  Athens,  is  doubtful. 

120  Adseus,  a  writer  upon    statuary  and   painting,   against 

whom  Polemo  wrote. 

121  Seleucus  son  of  Mnesiptolemus-  B.  C.  217- 
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122  Menodotus  of  Perinthus"!  ,.  ^     .  -r>   /^    ^^. 

Uiistorians.  B.  G.  201. 

123  bosilus  oi  Lacedsemon     J 

124  Silenus.  B.C.  201.     Wrote  in  Greek  the  history  of  the 

second  Punic  war. 

125  Zeno  of  Khodes,  the  historian.  B.  C.  198. 

126  Antisthenes  of  Rhodes,  also  a  historian.  B.  C.  198. 

127  Polybius,  at  the  funeral  of  Philopoenien  B.C.  182.  ap- 

pointed ambassador  to  Egypt  B.C.  181.  commands  the 
Achsean  cavalry  in  B.C.  lf)9.  is  among  the  Achcean 
exiles  in  167.  returns  to  Greece  in  151.  is  present  at 
the  destruction  of  Carthage  and  Corinth  in  146.  Poly- 
bius was  under  .SO  in  B.  C.  181,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
82  years.  Wherefore  his  birth  could  not  be  earlier  than 
B.C.  210,  and  his  death  could  not  be  later  than  129. 
Beginning  of  his  history  B.  C.  22(>.  His  53  years  ter- 
minate in  B.  C.  168,  his  history  ends  in  B.  C.  146. 

128  Sotion  of  Alexandria.  B.C.  205. 

129  Hegesinus  successor  of  Evander.  B.  C.  215.     His  prede- 

cessor began  to  teach  in  B.  C.  215.  his  successor  Car- 
neades  was  58  years  old  in  B.  C.  155.  Hegesinus  may 
be  placed  about  the  middle  of  that  period,  at  185. 

130  Satyrus,  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Philosophers.  B.  C. 

160. 

131  Demetrius  of  Scepsis.    B.  C.  190.     He  flourished  after 

Neanthes  of  Cyzicus,  who  was  in  advanced  age  in  241, 
and  before  Apollodorus  of  Athens,  who  wrote  in  145. 

132  Antipater    of   Sidon.   B.  C.    127.       Descended    from    a 

wealthy  family  at  Sidon.  He  was  known  to  Q.  Catulus, 
who  was  in  early  youth  in  B.  C.  127,  Jind  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  the  years  107  and  106.  Antipater 
mentions  a  son  of  Ptolemy  who  died  while  a  boy,  a  son 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  whose  death  might  have  hap- 
pened within  B.  C.  164 — 146,  during  the  sole  reign  of 
Philometor;  a  period  consistent  with  the  times  of  Anti- 
pater and  Catulus. 

133  Critolaus  the  peripatetic.  B.  C.  226.  155. 

134  Carneades  the   academic.    B.C.  215.     His  birth  is  re- 

corded at  B.  C.  2!  3,  his  embassy  to  Rome  at  155,  and 
his  death  at  129. 

135  Diogenes  of  Babylon  the  Stoic.  B.  C.  155. 
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136  Nicander  of  Colophon.  B.C.  182.  138. 

137  Crates  of  Mallus  the  grammarian.  B.C.  159. 

138  Aristarchus  the  grammarian.  B.C.  158.  156. 

139  Callistratus  the  disciple  of  Aristophanes.  B.  C.  154. 
1-10  Moschus  of  Syracuse,  a  grammarian,  contemporary  with 

Aristarchus.  B.C.  154. 

141  Jason  of  Cyrene  wrote  after  B.C.  16*2.     The  five  books 

of  his  history  were  abridged  by  the  author  of  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees. 

142  Aristodemus  of  Ehs,  the  disciple  of  Aristarchus. 

143  Herachdes  Lembus.  B.C.  205.  160.  148. 

144  Antipater  of  Tarsus  the  Stoic.  B.  C.  1-15. 

145  Hipparchus  of  Nicsea  in  Bithynia  the  astronomer.     His 

observations  are  recorded  at  B.C.  161.  147 — 1-8.  127. 
See  FH.  Ill  p.  532  =  551. 

146  Panaetius  of  Rhodes,  the  Stoic.  B.  C.  143. 

147  Mnaseas  of  Patrse,  the  disciple  of  Aristarchus.     Mna- 

seas  flourished  before  Lysimachus,  who  wrote  Tiept  v6- 
(jTcov,  by  whom  he  is  mentioned. 

148  Ammonius  the  successor  of  Aristarchus  the  grammarian. 

B.C.  156. 

149  Menecrates  of  Nysa,  the  disciple  of  Aristarchus. 

150  Diodorus  the  Peripatetic.  B.C.  HI. 

151  Clitomachus  of  Carthage,  the    successor  of  Carneades. 

B.C.  146.  129.  111. 

152  ApoUodorus  of  Athens.  B.C.  144.  128. 

153  Ctesibius  Mechanicus  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 

Physcon. 

154  ApoUodorus  KYjirorupavvos  the  Epicurean.  B.  C.  79. 

155  Charmadas  the  Academic.  B.  C.  HI.  70. 

156  Herodicus  a  disciple  of  Crates  the  grammarian. 

157  Tauriscus,  also  a  disciple  of  Crates, 

158  Agatharchides.   B.C.  113.     Probably  tutor  to  Ptolemy 

Soter  II  the  eldest  son  of  Physcon. 

159  Phffidrus  the  Epicurean.  B.C.  79.     He  died  in  01.  177- 

160  Zeno  the  Epicurean.  B.  C.  79- 

161  Metrodorus  of  Scepsis.    B.C.  91.70.     If  Demetrius  of 

Scepsis  was  born  about  B.  C.  205,  and  Metrodorus 
about  B.  C.  145,  (who  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  as 
Crassus,  whose  birth  is  fixed  to  B.C.  140,)  there  was 
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an  interval  of  about  60  years  between  them.  Metro- 
dorus  at  the  age  of  18  or  20  might  be  patronised  by 
Demetrius,  who  consequently  lived  to  near  80  at  the 
least. 

162  Diotimus  the  Stoic   was   contemporary  with  Zeno    the 

Epicurean. 

163  Apellicon  of  Teos.  B.  0.  84.     The  friend  of  the  tyrant 

Aristion. 

164  Artemidorus    of    Ephesus    the    geographer    flourished 

B.C.  103. 

165  Hero  of  Alexandria,  the  disciple  of  Ctesibius.     If  Cte- 

sibius  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  his 
disciple  Hero  may  be  placed  with  Artemidorus  in  the 
reign  of  the  8th  Ptolemy. 

166  Philo  the  Academic,  the  successor  of  Clitomachus.  B.C. 

92.  88. 

167  Dionysius  Thrax.  B.C.  107. 

168  Alexander  Polyhistor.  B.  0.  83. 

169  Apollonius  of  Tyre.     A  little  before  the  time  of  Strabo. 

170  Posidonius  of  Rhodes,  the  Stoic.    B.C.  143.  86.  78.  62. 

60.  51.  He  flourished  between  B.  C.  100  and  B.  0.  51, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Jason. 

171  Hecato  of  Rhodes.     The  disciple  of  Pansetius. 

172  Athenodorus  the  elder  of  Tarsus.     An  old  man  in  B.  C. 

64. 

173  Meleager.    B.  0.  95.     The  collector   of  the  Anthologia. 

Lived  after  the  death  of  Antipater  Sidonius. 

174  Apollonius  o^ts  medicus.      After  Bacchius  and   before 

Dioscorides  Phacas. 

175  Archias  the  poet.  B.C.  102.  86.  61. 

176  Asclepiades   medicus   of  Cius    or   Prusias    in    Bithynia. 

Contemporary  with  Antiochus  the  Academic  philoso- 
pher ;  the  friend  of  Crassus  the  orator  who  died  in  B.  C. 
9 1  ;  was  settled  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Mithridates. 

177  Antiochus  the  Academic.  B.  C.  87.  79. 

178  Scymnus  of  Chios.  B.C.  90.    Dedicated  to  Nicomedes  HI 

king  of  Bithynia. 

179  Geminus  flourished  in  N.  E.  672  B.  0.  77-      He  quotes 

Hipparchus,  who  continued  his  observations  down  to 
B.C.  127;    Crates  the  grammarian,  who  flourished  in 
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159,  and  Polybius,  who  was  still  living  in  129.  He 
reckons  Cleanthes,  who  began  to  teach  in  2GS,  among 
the  ancients.  Geminus  also  abridged  a  work  of  Posi- 
donius. 

180  Hermagoras.  B.  0.  62.      As  he  began   to  teach  before 

Molo,  he  had  probably  taught  rhetoric  full  SO  years 
before  his  conference  with  Pompey. 

181  Athenseus.  B.  C.  62. 

183  Apollonius  fj-aXaKos.    B.  C.  88. 

183  Apollonius  Molo.    B.  0.  88.  78. 

184  ^nesidemus,  of  the  sceptical  school  of  philosophy,  was 

contemporary  with  Antiochus  the  Academic  and  with 
Tubero  to  whom  he  dedicated.  The  acme  of  vEnesidemus 
may  be  placed  at  B.  C.  80 — 50. 

185  Dionysius  of  Magnesia.  B.  C.  78. 

186  Menippus  of  Oaria.  B.  C.  78. 

187  ^schylus  of  Caria.  B.  0.  78. 

188  Xenophanes  of  Adramyttium.  B.  C.  78. 

189  uEschines  of  Miletus.     Contemporary  with  Cicero. 

190  Theophanes  of  Lesbos.    B.  C.  49.      Adopted  Cornelius 

Balbus  of  Gades. 

191  Demetrius  of  Magnesia.  B.  C.  55.  49. 

192  Tyrannio  of  Amisus  the  grammarian.  B.  C.  7l  •    Brought 

to  Rome  by  Lucullus.  Heard  by  Strabo.  Tyrannio  is 
named  by  Cicero  in  B.  C.  59,  who  employed  him  in  56 
in  arranging  his  library  and  instructing  his  nephew 
Quintus.    Mentioned  again  by  Cicero  in  B.  C.  54  and  46. 

193  Demetrius  of  Erythrae,  the  rival  of  Tyrannio.  B.  C.  71- 

194  Asclepiades  of  Myrlea  the  younger.     See  N°  118. 

195  Castor  the  chronographer.  13.  C.  61.  56.     Castor  is  quoted 

by  Apollodorus  of  Athens.  But  Castor  brought  down 
his  chronography  to  B.  C.  56,  Apollodorus  had  already 
written  a  book  before  138.  If  we  suppose  that  Apollo- 
dorus survived  the  reign  of  Attalus  II,  to  whom  he 
dedicated,  full  50  years,  and  that  Castor  composed  his 
XpovLKo.  ayvoriixaTa  50  years  before  his  own  death  in 
B.  C.  45,  Apollodorus  in  that  case  would  have  lived  to 
B.  C.  88,  and  the  work  of  Castor  which  he  quotes  would 
be  published  in  95,  seven  years  before  the  death  of 
Apollodorus.     We  may  imagine  Apollodorus  to  have 
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lived  80  years,  B.  0.  1G8— 88,  and  Castor  80,  B.  0.  125 
— 45.  Castor  would  thus  be  37  at  the  death  of  Apol- 
lodorus. 

196  Antipater  of  Tyre.  B.  C.  44.     As  he  was  lately  dead  in 

that  year,  we  may  place  his  acme  about  30  years  before, 
at  the  year  74  or  75. 

197  Andronicus   of  Rhodes,   the  peripatetic.      He   obtained 

from  Tyrannio  copies  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  An- 
dronicus was  the  eleventh  from  Aristotle,  and  the  master 
of  Boethus.  Tyrannio  came  to  Rome  in  71,  Boethus 
was  contemporary  with  Strabo.  Andronicus,  who  came 
between  them,  may  be  placed  at  the  year  58. 

198  Jason.  B.C.  51.     The  grandson  and  successor  of  Posi- 

donius. 

199  Zeuxis  medicus  lived  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

200  Alexander  Philalethes  medicus  also  lived  in  the  time  of 
■     Strabo.     He  was  the  preceptor  of  Aristoxenus. 

201  Moschion  medicus,  the  disciple  of  Asclepiades. 

202  Thomison  medicus,  the  successor  of  Asclepiades. 

203  Aristocles  the  peripatetic  wrote  soon  after  ^Enesidemus, 

whom  he  quotes. 

204  Sosigenes.  B.C.  45.     Assisted  Csesar  in  reforming  the 

calendar. 

205  Cratippus  the  peripatetic.  B.  C.  44. 

206  Boethus  of  Sidon.     The  disciple  of  Andronicus  Rhodius 

and  the  contemporary  of  Strabo. 

207  Diodorus  Siculus.  B.  C.  60.  59.  43. 

208  Apollodorus  of  Pcrgamus,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  B.  0.  63. 

44.  30. 

209  Athenodorus  of  Tarsus.  B.  C.  30.       The    preceptor   of 

Augustus. 

210  Aristodemus  of  Nysa.     The  preceptor  of  Strabo. 

211  Timagenes  the  sophist.  B.  C.  55.     Brought  to  Rome  by 

Gabinius. 

212  Dioscorides  Phacas  medicus.     Contemporary  with  Cleo- 

patra. 

213  Hybrcas  of  Mylasa.  B.  C.  40.  31.    A  teacher  of  rhetoric. 

214  Nicetes.  B.  C.  31.     Contemporary  with  Hybreas. 

215  Pylades  Cilix  pantomimus.  B.  C.  22. 

2]  6  Anaxilaus  of  Larissa.  B.  C.  28.     A  Pythagorean. 
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217  Nestor  of  Tarsus.  B.  0.  23.    The  preceptor  of  Marcellus. 

218  Parthcnius.  B.  0.  63. 

219  Tyrannio   the  younger.    B.C.  31.     The  disciple  of  the 

elder  Tyrannio. 

220  Conon.  B.  C.  36.     He  dedicated  his  work  to  Archelaus 

king  of  Oappadocia,  who  began  to  reign  in  B.  C.  36. 

221  Heraclides  Erythrseus  medicus.     Lived   in  the  time  of 

Strabo. 

222  Apollonius  fxvs  medicus.     Contemporary  with  Heraclides 

Erythrseus. 

223  Athenaeus  the  peripatetic  philosopher.  B.  C.  22. 

224  Asinius  Pollio  of  Tralles.     Taught  at  Rome  in  the  time 

of  Pompey,  and  succeeded  to  the  school  of  the  sophist 
Timagenes. 

225  Tryphon  of  Alexandria  the  grammarian.     He  flourished 

in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  before  him,  and  still  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Didyraus. 

226  Demetrius  Ixion  of  Adramy  ttium,  a  grammarian,  flourished 

in  the  reign  of  Augustus.     Dwelt  at  Pergamus. 

227  Timagenes  the  historian.  B.  C.  27-     It  seems  probable 

that  the  sophist  Timagenes,  who  taught  and  flourished 
about  the  year  B.  C.  54,  was  a  distinct  person  from  the 
historian,  and  somewhat  preceded  him  in  time. 

228  Nicolaus  of  Damascus.  B.  C.  64.  53.  36.  16.  4.     Was  60 

years  of  age  in  B.  C.  4. 

229  Aristocles  of  Rhodes  the  grammarian.     Preceded  Didy- 

mus,  but  reached  the  time  of  Strabo. 

230  Didymus.  B.  C.  46.  The  preceptor  of  Apion.    Heraclides 

the  disciple  of  Didymus  taught  at  Rome  in  the  reigns 
of  Claudius  and  Nero.  See  Fast.  Rom.  Vol.  I  A.  D.  55 
p.  37. 

231  Juba  king  of  Mauretania.  B.  C.  46  B.  C.  1. 

232  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  B.  C.  265.  29.  7-     Employed 

22  years  in  collecting  his  materials  and  in  preparing  his 
history,  and  completed  it  in  B.  C.  7-  He  survived  his 
history  some  few  years ;  for  he  lived  to  compose  an 
epitome  in  5  books  of  his  own  work.  He  had  been 
dead  some  years  before  A.  D.  18. 

233  Theodorus  of  Gadara.  B.  C.  31 .  6. 

E  e 
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•234  Dionysius  Atticus  of  Pergamus,  the  disciple  of  Apollo- 
dorus  Pergamenus.  B.  C.  6*3. 

235  Csecilius.    B.  0.  29.     The  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 

nassus. 

236  Hermagoras  the  disciple  of  Theodorus.     B.  C.  6. 

237  Aristoxenus  medicus,  the  disciple  of  Alexander  Philale- 

thes  (N°  200). 
233  Demosthenes  medicus,  also   the    disciple    of  Alexander 
Philalethes. 

239  Dionysius  periegeta.     B.C.I.    A  different  person  from 

Dionysius  the  author  of  the  extant  poem. 

240  Sextus  the  Pythagorean  philosopher.     A.D.I.     Quoted 

by  the  name  of  Sextius  by  Seneca  and  Plutarch. 
2  11   Philistion.     A.D.J-     The  mimographer. 

242  Aristonicus  the  grammarian  lived  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

His  father  Ptolemy  was  also  a  grammarian.  Aristonicus 
might  flourish  at  B.  C.  40  and  Ptolemy  at  B.  C.  70. 

243  Strabo.     B.  0.  71.  58.  24.    A.  D.  14.     Strabo  gives  me- 

morials of  his  family  which  contribute  to  fix  his  time. 
His  maternal  ancestor  Dorylaus  was  a  general  in 
the  service  of  Mithridates  Euergetes,  and  in  the  reign 
of  that  king,  who  died  B.C.  120,  settled  at  Cnossus  in 
Crete,  where  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Stratar- 
ches,  one  of  the  sons,  was  in  his  extreme  old  age  seen 
by  Strabo.  Meanwhile  Philetaerus  the  brother  of  Dory- 
laus was  the  favourite  companion  of  Mithridates  Eupa- 
tor,  and,  when  this  king  arrived  at  manhood,  he  invited 
Lagetas  the  kinsman  of  his  favourite  to  settle  in  Pon- 
tus.  Lagetas  obeyed  the  call,  and  in  Pontus  had  a 
daughter  who  was  the  mother  of  the  mother  of  Strabo. 
The  notices  supplied  by  Strabo  himself  will  give  the  fol- 
lowing genealogy. 
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PhiletKi-iis 


Dorylaus 


Dorylaiis ; 


settled  at  Ciiossus 
before  B.C.  120 


-Sterope 


Lagetas 
settled  in  Pontus 
cir.  B.C.  110 


Stratarthes 


filia 


Strabonis  irairiros 

joins  Lucullus 

cir.  B.C.  73 


1 
filia 


I 
IMoaphernes 
<3  detos  Tris  /xrirpSi 
fl.  B.C.  65 


*     *     _=  filia 

1 
Strabo  c/eo- 
graphns. 

We  cannot  well  suppose  that  Strabo  saw  Stratarches 
more  than  75  or  80  years  after  the  father  Dorylaus  set- 
tled in  Crete,  This  would  give  B.  C.  45  or  50  for  the 
period  at  which  he  saw  Stratarches  ^a-yaroyripcsiv.  The 
birth  therefore  of  Strabo  cannot  be  fixed  below  B.C.  54, 
and  was  probably  a  few  years  earlier.  If  we  place  it  in 
B.  C.  GO,  that  date  would  fix  his  birth  50  years  after  his 
great-grandfather  Lagetas  had  settled  in  Pontus,  and  1 3 
after  his  grandfather  joined  Lucullus,  and  four  or  five 
after  his  great-uncle  Moaphernes  recovered  the  favour 
of  Mithridates.  All  these  dates  are  consistent ;  and  all 
the  allusions  which  Strabo  makes  to  contemporary  facts 
or  persons  fall  below  B.  C.  60. 

He  mentions  as  living  in  his  days  Posidonius,  who 
was  still  living  in  51  and  was  contemporary  and 
perhaps  of  the  same  age  with  Servilius  Isauricus,  whom 
Strabo  had  seen;  C.  Antonius,  who  was  banished  in 
B.  C.  59 ;  Amyntas  a  chieftain  in  Isauria,  who  was 
slain  in  B.  C.  25  ;  the  kings  of  Oappadocia  Ariobarza- 
nes,  who  reigned  till  B.  C.  42,  and  Ariarathes,  who 
reigned  till  36".  He  mentions  also  as  in  his  time  Cleon 
a  leader  of  banditti  at  the  period  of  the  Actian  war  in 
B.C.  31;  and  among  the  literary  men  of  his  time  Mi- 
thridates, who  survived  Pharnaces  B.C.  47;  Apollodo- 
rus  of  Pergamus,  who  taught  Octavius  in  B,  C.  44, 
J^schines  the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  Theophanes,  who 
flourished  in  B.C.  49.  Lesbocles  Crinagoras  and  Po- 
E  e  2 
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tamo.  Lesbocles  was  contemporary  witli  Potamo,  and 
Potamo  with  Theodorus  of  Gadara,  who  Hved  in  B.  C. 
G ;  Crinagoras  celebrated  Marcellus  the  son  of  Octavia. 
Strabo  records  as  in  his  own  time  Hybreas,  who  flou- 
rished in  B.  0.  40.  Strabo  at  Nysa  in  early  youth  heard 
Aristodemus  then  in  extreme  old  age.  But  Aristode- 
mus,  whose  preceptor  Menecrates  had  been  the  disciple 
of  Aristarchus,  taught  at  Rome  about  the  years  B.  0- 
go — 50  and  was  the  tutor  of  Pompey's  children.  But 
if  Strabo  heard  Aristodemus,  who  was  the  third  from 
Aristarchus  and  also  the  tutor  of  Pompey's  children,  he 
could  not  have  heard  him  much  later  than  B.  C.  50, 
which  would  be  106  years  after  the  acme  of  Aristar- 
chus; a  confirmation  of  the  date  which  we  have  assigned 
for  Strabo's  birth.  He  mentions  as  in  his  days  also 
Theopompus  the  friend  of  Csesar,  who  lived  in  B.  C.  45 ; 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  was  at  Rome  in  B.  C.  7; 
Athenseus,  who  lived  in  the  year  22;  Cleopatra  the 
Egyptian  queen,  who  died  in  B.C.  30;  king  Juba,  of 
Mauretania,  who  was  defeated  in  B.  C.  46 ;  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  who  died  in  the  year  5 1 . 

244  Thrasyllus  mathematicus.    A.  D.  2.  14. 

245  Sotio.  A.D.  13.     The  preceptor  of  Seneca. 

246  Apion  a  native  of  an  Oasis  of  Egypt,  surnamed  Moch- 

thus,  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Didymus,  taught  at 
Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  Contem- 
porary with  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Apion  was 
iseen  by  Pliny  in  his  youth,  and  therefore  might  still  be 
livino-  about  A.  D.  43.  He  was  an  ambassador  to  Rome 
at  the  same  time  with  Philo. 

247  ApoUonides  of  Nicsea.     Flourished  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 

rius. 

248  Pamphilus  of  Alexandria,  a  grammarian  of  the  school  of 

Aristarchus,  flourished  between  the  times  of  Apion  and 
Athenseus. 

To  these  may  be  added  some  writers  of  uncertain  age,  who 
flourished  before  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  who  therefore 
belong  to  the  periods  described  in  this  volume. 

249  Agathocles.    After  B.  C.  309  and  before  Cicero. 
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250  Agathyllas  an  Arcadian  poet,  before  the  time  of  Diony- 

sius  of  Halicarnassus. 

251  Amometus,    Before  Callimachus  (No  76). 

252  Anaxilaus.     Before  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

253  Andriscus.     Before  Parthenius  (N°  218).     Wrote  upon 

Naxos. 

254  Andron.     Before  Strabo. 

255  Anticlides.    After  Alexander  the  Great  and  before  Didy- 

mus  and  Strabo. 

256  Apollodorus  of  Artemita.    Flourished  after  Eucratidas  I, 

the  sixth  king  of  Bactriana,  and  before  Strabo. 

257  Archemachus  of  Euboea.     Before  Strabo. 

258  Arisethus    of   Tegea.       Before    Dionysius    of    Halicar- 

nassus. 

259  Aristocritus.     Before  Parthenius. 

260  BatoofSinope.  After  B.C.  2 16",  when  Hieronyraus  reigned 

at  Syracuse,  and  before  Strabo. 

26 1  Callippus  of  Corinth  had  read  the  work  of  Hegesinus,  an 

early  poet,  whose  poem  had  perished  before  Pausanias 
was  born ;  whence  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
Callippus  himself  flourished  before  the  Christian  era. 

262  Callistratus.     Before  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

263  Cephalon  Gergithius.     An  early  historian,  mentioned  by 

Dionysius  and  Strabo. 

264  Cleon  of  Sicily.     Before  Scymnus  of  Chios  (N"  178). 

265  Clinias.     Before  Agatharchides  (N°  158). 

266  Demagoras.     Before  Dionysius  of  Hahcarnassus. 

267  Demetrius  Calatianus.     After  the  death  of  Hiero  B.  C. 

216,  and  before  Scymnus. 

268  Demetrius  Laco.     Mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  probably 

contemporary  with  Zeno  the  Epicurean  (N"  160),  who 
flourished  in  B.  C.  7 9. 

269  Diodes  of  Peparethus.     Before  Fabius  Pictor  B.  C.  223. 

270  Dio  Stoicus.     After  Theophrastus  and  before  Panaetius 

(N-^.  146). 

271  Diodorus  of  Elaia.     Before  Parthenius  (N°  218) 

272  Dionysius  of  Chalcis.     Before  Scymnus. 

273  Dionysius  of  Mytilene.     Flourished  not  long  before  An- 

tonius  Gnipho,  who  is  described  in  the  Tables  at  B.  C. 
66. 
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274  Dosiaclas.    A  writer  of  Cretan  history,  before  Diodorus 

Siculus. 

275  (Hegesinus,  an  early  poet  mentioned  by  Pausanias.    See 

N"  2G0.     Described  already  at  p.  147  N^  14.) 
276'  Hegesippus.     Quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and 
Parthenius. 

277  Herodorus  of  Heraclea.    Before  Aristotle. 

278  Leandrius.     Before  Callimachus. 

279  Licymnius  of  Chios,  a  lyric  poet  quoted  by  Parthenius, 

and  by  Athenpeus. 

280  Matris  the  hymnographer.     Quoted  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 

281  Menecrates  of  Elaea.     Quoted  by  Strabo.     The  disciple 

of  Xenocrates,  which  determines  his  time  to  about  the 
year  315. 

282  Menecrates  of  Xanthus.     Quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 

carnassus. 

283  Metrodorus  of  Chios.     The  master  of  Anaxarchus,  who 

flourished  B.  C.  339. 

284  Myrsilus  of  Lesbos.     Quoted  by  Antigonus  of  Carystus 

(N"  93),  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  by  Strabo. 

285  Nicsenetus.     Before   Phylarchus   (N°  103).     Quoted   by 

Parthenius. 

286  Phanodemus.     Before  Didymus  and  Dionysius. 

287  Phileas.     Before  Dicsearchus  (N"  6). 

288  Philocrates.     Before  Apollodorus  of  Athens  (N°  152). 

289  Polycleitus  of  Larissa.     Before  Strabo. 

290  Polycrates.     Before  Didymus  (N*^  230) . 

291  Protarchus  the  Epicurean.     Mentioned  by  Strabo.    Pro- 

bably contemporary  with  Apollodorus  Kijirorvpavvos  (N" 
154). 

292  Proxenus.     Between  the  times  of  Pyrrhus  B.  C.  275  and 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

293  Pyrrhus,  a  lyric  poet  of  Erythrje  or  of  Lesbos;  mentioned 

by  Theocritus  and  by  Lynceus  of  Samos  (N°  49). 

294  Pytheas,  a  geographer,  who  preceded  Dica^archus. 

95  Scylax.  Klausen  the  editor  of  Scylax  concludes  that  the 
extant  perijjlus  is  not  a  compendium  of  the  work  of 
the  elder  Scylax,  but  the  separate  production  of  a  later 
author  of  the  name.  We  may  assent  to  the  opinion 
of  Niebuhr,  and,  as  it  seems,  of  Klausen  himself,  that 
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Scylax  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Philip  son  of  Amyntas. 
The  peripkis  was  probably  composed  within  B.  C.  350 
—345. 

296  Sosicrates.     Flourished  between  Hermippus  and  Apollo- 

dorus  of  Athens ;  which  will  place  him  between  B.  C. 
200  and  128. 

297  Suidas.     Before  Strabo. 

298  Xenagoras.     Quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

299  Zenodotus  of  Troezen.     Quoted  by  Dionysius  on  the  Sa- 

bines,  and  by  Plutarch. 

§  13  Extent  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  including  Britain,  which  was  the  only 
permanent  addition  to  the  Empire  made  after  the  reign  of 
Augustus. 

In  Europe  the  ai"ea  of  Italy  Spain  and  Gaul  shall  be  first 
considered. 

The  area  of  Italy  may  be  thus  given.  Central  and  Southern 
Italy,  lat.  44"  being  assumed  as  the  northern  limit,  50,230 
square  English  miles.  Italy  to  the  north  of  lat.  44°  exclusive 
of  Savoy  38,263  square  English  miles.  Total  88,493.  The 
population  at  20,400,000  will  give  230^  persons  to  each 
square  mile.  Savoy  on  the  confines  of  France  and  Italy  has 
an  area  of  4454  square  English  miles,  and  in  1839  contained 
564,137  inhabitants.  In  the  Iloman  times  Savoy  was  included 
in  Gaul.  It  is  now  added  to  Italy,  and  the  total  extent  and 
population  of  the  Italian  States  exclusive  of  the  islands  are 
as  follows  : 

Sq.  E.  m.  Inhabitants 

Italy 88,493  20,399,403 

Savoy     4,454. 561,137 

92,947  20,963,540 

The  area  of  Spain  and  Portugal  collectively  exceeds  the 
area  of  France ;  but  France  contains  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  This  great  disproportion  is  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  moral  and  political  disadvantages  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  the  following  table  the  population  is  given 
of  Spain  exclusive  of  the  islands  as  it  stood  in  1833,  and  of 
Portugal  as  it  stood  in  1844. 
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Inhabitants  Sq.  E.  miies  to  each  sq.  m. 

Spain 11,959,694  180,293    66^ 

Portugal...    3,412,041  36,428  93^ 


15,371,735  216,721  7044 

France  contains  by  Necker's  estimate  205,817  square 
English  miles  ;  by  another  calculation  206,884 ;  mean  area 
206,350.  The  population  in  1846  was  35,400,486,  or  some- 
thing more  than  I7l|  to  each  square  mile.  For  206,350  X 
1715  =  35,389,025.  But  ancient  Gaul  was  more  extensive. 
It  reached  on  the  north  to  the  Rhine,  and  included  the  pro- 
vinces which  lie  between  the  northern  frontier  of  France  and 
the  Rhine.  These  provinces  contain  23,651  square  Enghsh 
miles.  To  these  is  to  be  added  Savoy,  which  contains  4454 
square  miles,  and  which  under  the  Romans  was  also  included 
in  Gaul.  Gaul  Spain  and  Italy  therefore  under  the  Roman 
Empire  may  be  computed  thus  : 

Sq.  E.  ra.      Sq.  E.  m. 
r  206,350 
Gaul  -I    23,651 

L  4,454 

234,455 

Italy  88,493 

Spain  and  Portugal  ...  216,721 

539,669 

The  countries  of  Europe  south  of  the  Danube  from  Swit- 
zerland to  the  Euxine,  extending  southwards  to  the  Adriatic 
the  Ionian  and  ^gsean  seas,  and  comprehending  on  the 
north-west  Rhsetia  Noricum  Pannonia  Illyricum  Dalmatia,  on 
the  east  and  south  Moesia  Thrace  Macedonia  Epirus  and 
Greece,  may  be  estimated  to  contain  279,162  square  English 
miles.  Of  this  space  about  23,433  belonged  to  Macedonia, 
and  22,231^  to  Greece. 

The  Roman  provinces  in  Britain  as  far  as  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus included  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  and  nearly 
one  fourth  of  Scotland,  namely, 

a  That  is,  the  adjacent  islands  being  Vol.  2  p.  385 — 473  and  in  p.  270  of 
included,,    as    explained    ia    F.  Hellen.     the  present  volume. 
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Square  miles 

South  Britain    57,960 

Of  Scotland  6,780 

64,740 

We  must  add  the  larger  islands. 

Crete  3376 

Sicily  10,576 

Sardinia 1 2,252 

Corsica    3110 

Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica    ...     3694 

33,008 

In  Europe  then  collectively 

Square  English  miles 

Gaul  Italy  Spain 53!),669 

Pannonia  &c 279,162 

Britain 64,740 

Islands  33,008 

916,579 

We  omit  Dacia  as  a  temporary  possession.  But  to  these 
provinces  may  be  added  some  districts  to  the  north  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Euxine,  The  northern  shore  of  the  Euxine, 
on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  extends  for  about  900 
English  miles  from  the  sacrum  ostmm  of  the  Danube  in  lat.  45° 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  in  lat.  42°  1 0',  including  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  which  contains  an  area  of  8420  square  English 
miles.  This  entire  line  of  coast,  with  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
itself,  was  either  occupied  by  Roman  garrisons  or  ruled  by 
vassal  kings,  and  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Roman  territories  in  Asia  were  for  the  most  part  con- 
tained within  the  three  first  Regions  of  Western  Asia  which 
are  described  in  another  work.  But  from  these  we  must 
deduct  the  following  portions ;  the  Caucasian  countries  be- 
tween lat.  44° — 43°  containing  29,524  square  miles;  Armenia, 
by  Renneirs  estimate  97,000  square  miles ;  the  country  to 
the  east  of  the  Tigris  in  latitudes  37° — 34° ;  the  triangular 
space  between  lat.  34° — 31°  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates, 
forming  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Third  Region.  For  in 
the  higher  countries  the  Tigris  was  the  boundary  between  the 
two  empires  of  Rome  and  Parthia ;  as  in  the  description  of 
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Petrus  Patricius  referring  to  A.  D.  298 '\  And  the  Tigris 
had  been  the  boundary  before  that  period ;  for  Nisibis,  far  to 
the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  had  belonged  to  the  Romans  from 
the  time  of  LueuUus.  In  the  lower  countries,  in  lat.  34° — 81"? 
the  Euphrates  was  the  limit,  as  Festus  p.  411.  412  may  be 
understood  :  Hadrianus — inter  Romanov  ac  Persas  Eupliratem 
medium  esse  voluit. 

The  Three  Regions  tiien,  as  explained  in  Fast.  Rom.  Vol.  2 
p.  259,  were  these : 

Square  English  miles 

I  Region    182,512 

II  Region     229,989 

III  Region    179,784 

592,285 

Deduct 

Within  lat.  44" — 43°     ...     29,524 

Armenia    97,000 

lat.  37°— 34°    33,127 

lat.  34°— 31°     33,844 

!  93,495 


On  the  continent  of  Asia  398,790 

Add  these  islands  belonging  to  Asia : 

Cyprus  4873 

Lesbos    5G6' 

Chios 267 

Samos    194 

Rhodus 3«8 

1395 

G2G8 

Total,  including  the  islands,  405,058  square  English  miles. 

In  Egypt  the  direct  distance  from  the  Cataracts  at  lat.  24** 
to  the  most  northern  point  of  the  Delta  in  lat.  31°  30'  is  518 
English  miles.  But  the  winding  course  of  the  Nile  gives 
nearly  G50 ;  namely,  from  the  Cataracts  in  lat.  24°  to  lat.  30'^ 

i"  See  Fast.  Rom.  Vol.  1  p.  340.    The  to  Perxia."     Those  five  provinces  west 

expressions  of  Ammianus  there  quoted^  of  the  Tigris,  which  were  ceded  by  the 

which  caused  much  perplexity  to  Vale-  Persians  to  Galerius  in  298,  were  re- 

sius,  are  rightly  explained  by  Wagner  stored  to  them  by  Jovian  in  3(>3. 
to  mean  "  beyond  the  Tigris  with  respect 
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a  little  to  the  south  of  Cairo  528  miles,  and  from  lat.  30°  to 
Rosetta  121  miles=:649.  Thebes  in  lat.  25°  44'  by  the  course 
of  the  river  is  distant  145  English  miles  from  the  Cataracts 
and  504  from  Rosetta 

According  to  Strabo  in  the  Upper  Egypt  the  fertile  valley 
through  which  the  river  flows  was  only  called  Egypt  in  the 
ancient  times,  and  the  valley  he  affirms  was  nowhere  in  the 
space  from  lat.  24°  to  lat.  30"  more  than  300  stadia  in  width. 
Thus  limited,  the  area  of  Egypt  from  the  Cataracts  to  Cairo 
and  from  Cairo  to  the  sea,  including  the  Delta,  would  be  only 
equal  to  32,984  square  English  miles.  But  Strabo  adds  that 
in  his  time  nearly  the  whole  space  from  the  Nile  eastwards  to 
the  Arabian  Gulf  was  called  Egypt.  This  being  included  will 
make  the  total  area  85,380. 

The  Roman  provinces  in  Africa  from  Cotes  (now  Cape 
Spartel),  the  extreme  point  on  the  west,  to  the  altars  of  the 
Philseni  were  Mauretania  Tingitana,  Blauretania  Ccesariensis, 
and  Africa.  The  extent  of  this  whole  line  of  coast  is  com- 
puted by  Polybius  III.  39,  2  at  more  than  16,000  stadia. 
Strabo  gives  the  following  points  of  distance,  beginning  from 
Cotes  on  the  west  and  proceeding  eastwards.  "  From  Cotes  to 
Metagonium  5000  stadia  ;  from  Metagonium  to  Tretiim  GOOO ; 
from  Tretum  to  Carthage  2500  ,•  from  Carthage  to  the  pro- 
montory Gephalce  something  more  than  5000  stadia T 

Pliny  H.  N.  V.  1 — 4  describes  these  provinces  from  Cotes 
on  the  west  to  the  promontory  Borion  on  the  east,  a  little 
beyond  the  altars  of  the  Philseni.  He  thus  gives  in  Roman 
miles  their  extent  and  position.  "  Tingitana  is  170  miles  in 
length.  The  length  of  both  the  Blauretanias  is  839  miles, 
the  breadth  467-  Numidia  begins  at  the  river  Ampsaga. 
Zeugitana  or  Africa  proper  begins  at  Tiisca,  and  terminates 
at  the  Borion  promontory.  From  Amjysaga  to  the  Syrtis  minor 
(which  is  300  miles  from  Carthage)  Numidia  and  Africa  are 
580  miles  in  length,  200  in  breadth.  Africa  from  the  Ampsaga 
to  Borion  contains  26  nations." 

Ptolemy  Geogr.  IV.  i  — 3  enumerates  the  points  on  the 
coast.  "  Tingitatia  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ocean  from 
Cotes  as  far  as  the  greater  Atlas  southwards,  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean  from  Cotes  to  the  river  3Ialua,  on  the  east 
by  Ccesariensis. — Mauretania  Ccesariensis^  bounded  on  the  west 
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by  Tingitana,  extends  on  the  northern  coast  from  the  Malua 
to  the  Ampsaga.  Africa,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Ccesariensis, 
stretches  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Am2Jsaga 
to  the  most  southern  point  of  the  greater  Syrtis,  the  altars  of 
the  FUlani;  where  the  province  of  Africa  is  bounded  by 
Cyrenaica  on  the  east."" 

The  actual  length  of  the  northern  coast  measured  upon 
modern  maps  may  be  thus  given.  From  the  promontory  Cotes 
(now  Cape  Spartel)  on  the  west,  in  lat.  35°  50'  west  long. 
5°  58'c  to  the  promontory  Hermseum  east  of  Carthage  (now 
Cape  Bon)  in  lat.  37"  1'  east  long.  11°  lO'd  the  direct  distance 
is  990  English  miles,  but  the  winding  circuit  of  the  coast  is 
1213.  Carthage  itself  in  lat.  36°  51'  long,  east  10°  17'°  is 
distant  by  the  coast  line  from  Cotes  the  most  western  point 
1 144  English  miles,  and  by  the  circuit  of  the  bay  G9  from  the 
eastern  promontory  Hermseum. 

At  Hermseum  or  Cape  Bon  the  coast  suddenly  turns  to  the 
southward,  and,  including  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  proceeds  in  that 
direction  to  Tripoli.  This  city,  distant  546  English  miles  by 
the  coast  from  Cape  Bon,  is  placed  in  lat.  32°  53'  40"  east 
long.  13°  10'  42",  far  to  the  south,  and  a  little  to  the  east, 
of  that  promontory.  From  Tripoli  the  coast  has  been  surveyed 
by  Capt.  Beechey,  and  the  shore  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  accu- 
rately laid  down.  We  obtain  from  his  survey  the  following 
positions.  From  Tripoli  to  Lebida,  the  ancient  Lcptis  magna, 
in  lat.  32"  3.9'  1 1"  long.  1 4°  13'  20",  are  58-i-  geographical  miles. 

c  I  have  only  been  able  to  consult  Latitude     East  longitude 

for  the  position  of  Cape  Spartel  Wyld's  3G°  50' 10°  10'  Wyld 

fliap    of   Africa,    Faden's    of    Europe,  36°  50' 10°  10'  Brookes 

Brookes's  Gazetteer,  Arrowsmith's  At-  3(i°5r....     D'Anville 

las,    and    D'Anville.       Their   accounts  36"  51' 10°  17'  Arrowsmith 

vary  in  this  manner.  30=  51' 10°  27'  Faden. 

Latitude    West  longitude  The  position  of  Carthage,  which  was 

35°  50'. ...  5"  58'  Faden  placed  upon  a  peninsula  of  360  stadia 

35°  55'. ...  5°  57'  Wyld  ^^  circuit,  joined  to  the  main  land  on 

35°  50'.  .  .  .  5°  50' Arrowsmith  *^^  ^'^®t  ^Y  ^^^    isthmus   60   stadia   in 

35°  50'.  .  . .  5°  56'  Brookes  length  and  25  in  breadth,  is  described 

35°  49'. .  .  .   D'Anville.  ^1  Strabo  XVII  p.  cS3J  and  by  Polybius 

d  Position  of  Cape  Bon  in  the  pre-  ^;  73,  4.      Utica  lay  to  the  north  15 

ceding  authorities.  English  miles,  Tunetum  to  the  south- 

To*f„^  T?  *  1  V  J  west  10  miles,  direct  distance  from  Car- 
Latitude  East  longitude  ,,  rp,  •.  c  r^  ^^  •.  ,p 
0701/  110  in/ V  J  jiirii  tnag*?-  The  City  of  Carthage  itself  was, 
??o  1--  Wo  'o,  \''^'''^  and  Wyld  according  to  Livy  Ep.  51,1n  B.  C.  147 
??o  n''  ■  ■  Arrowsmith  23  Roman  miles  (more  than  21  English) 
.iy  u  . .  . .  U  Anville.  jj,  circuit.  Already  in  the  time  of  Scy- 
e  The  longitude  and  latitude  of  Car-  lax  tlie  dominion  of  Cai-thage  extended 
thage  is  reported  with  some  variations.  to  the  Straits. 
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From  Lcptis  to  Cape  JMesurata,  the  western  limit  of  the 
Greater  Syrtis,  58  geographical  miles.  From  Mesurata  to 
the  most  southern  point  of  the  Syrtis,  Suchrecn,  the  site 
of  the  Philaenian  altars,  270  f.  These  distances  reduced  to 
English  miles  are 

G.  miles  English  miles 

From  Tripoli  to  Leptis 58| 67.3725 

Leptis  to  Mesurata     58    G6'.796'7 

Mesurata  to  Suclireen    270    310.9500 


386i  445.1192 

And  the  entire  circuit  of  the  coast  from  Cotes  to  the  altars 
of  the  Philseni  is  accordingly  this  : 

English  miles 

From  Cotes  to  the  promontory  Hermceum  ...  1213 

Hermceum  io  Tripoli    546'1 

Tripoli  to  S'lichreen    445  J  _LL__ 

2204 

The  Cyrenaic  territory  has  been  described  in  a  former  part 
of  this  volume.  The  circuit  of  the  coast  was  606"  geographical, 
or  698  English  miles ;  the  space  from  Parsetonium  to  Alex- 
andria was  198  English,  making  a  total  of  896  from  the  arcs 
Philcenorum  to  Alexandria ;  and  the  whole  line  of  coast  from 

Cotes  will  be 

English  miles 

From  Cotes  to  the  arce  2204 

From  the  arcs  to  Alexandria    896 


3100 


The  breadth  of  these  provinces  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  coast.     In  Ptolemy  Geogr.  IV.  1  the  most  southern 

f  Captain   Beechey  p.  .35  "  Tripoly  Greater  Syrtis  from   Mesurata  on   the 

may  be  estimated  at  67  miles  from  Le-  west  to  Bengazi  or  Berenice,  the  eastern 

bida."  p.  257  "  The  distance  between  extremity  (p.  257),  at  422  geographical 

Leptis  Magna  and  Mesurata,  the  west-  miles.  Again  p.  270  "  The  circumference 

ern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  may  be  rec-  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  is  ascertained  to 

koned  at  58  geographic  miles,  equal  to  be  422  G.  miles."      But  this  was  the 

73  Roman."      He  describes  p.  101  the  road  distance  "  deduced  from  the  camel 

position  of  the  promontory  Mesurata,  track"  p.  256.    For  the  coast  Une,  being 

wliich  forms  the  western  Umit  of  the  the  interior   circuit,   measured   on    his 

Syrtis.  map,  gives  only  405  geographical  miles, 

The  position  of  the  arce  Phileenorum  namely  from  Mesurata  to  Suchreen  270, 

has  been  given  above  from  Capt.  Beechey.  from  Suchreen  to  Bengazi  135. 
He  estimates  p.  256  the  circuit  of  the 
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point  of  Tingitana  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  is  Sala,  distant 
135  English  miles  from  Cote.^.  Pliny  H.  N.  V.  I  reckons  157 
Roman  miles  from  Cotes  to  Sala:  Cotes  ultra  columnas  Herculis; 
nunc  est  Tinpi.—ab  eo  25  M.  P.  in  ora  Oceani  colonia  Augusti 
Julia  Constantia.—et  ah  ea  32  M.  P.  colonia  a  Claudio  Ccesare 
facta  Lixos.—In  ora  a  Lixo  50  M.  P.  amnis  Suhur  prceter 
Banasam  coloniam  defluens  magnificus  et  navigaUlis.  Ah  eo 
totidem  M.  P.  oppidum  Sake  ejusdem  nominis  fluvio  impositum, 
jam  solitudinihus  vicinum  S. 

The  present  text  of  Pliny  H.  N.  V.  2  gives  to  the  Maureta- 
nias  a  depth  from  north  to  south  of  4G7  Roman  miles,  but  in 
some  copies  S77—Latitiuline  CCCLXXVII M.  P.  It  appears 
that  the  numbers  in  Pliny  are  corrupt.  Even  the  lesser  num- 
ber, equal  to  nearly  346  English  miles,  far  exceeds  the  extent 
southwards  of  the  modern  Algeria's  which  is  said  to  have  an 
average  depth  of  60  French  leagues. 

A  line  drawn  from  Sala  in  lat.  34°  10'  long,  west  6°  50''  to 
Cape  Mesurata  in  lat.  32°  25'  long,  east  15°  10'  19",  the 
western  point  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  is  equal  to  126*5  English 
miles.  From  this  line  to  the  coast  the  mean  depth  of  the 
Mauretanias  will  be  about  195  English  miles.  The  depth  of 
Africa  proper  from  north  to  south  in  the  meridian  of  Utica  is 
ascertained  by  the  known  positions  of  Leptis  magna  and  of 
Mesurata ;  and  the  direct  distance  from  the  sea  in  that  meri- 
dian to  the  above-mentioned  line  will  be  300  English  miles. 
The  whole  area  contained  between  this  line  and  the  sea,  from 
Sala  to  Mesurata,  is  145,095  square  English  miles,  expressing 

&  The  distances  are  "  Algeria  might  allow  one  to  each  hec- 

^^•P-  "  tare.      It  is  computed   to    present   a 

25  "  surface  of  about  10,000,000  hectares, 

^  "  there  being  about   2i  English  acres 

5^  "  to  each  hectare." 

The    numbers   here   given,    namely, 

■;—  16,000,000  X  2  >, will  produce  40,000,000 

^    ,,,„     ...       .,      i*'    ,  ,  of  acres,  or  about  62,500  square  English 

Ur  144  Enghsh  miles  for  the  road  dis-  miles. 

*^"''t;,  ,  .  .  '  The  position  of  Sala,  or  SaUee,  is 

h  The  modern  province  occupies  the  thus  given  in  the  authorities  quoted  in 

place  ot  the  ancient   Cccsanensis,  but  notec. 
extends  eastwards  beyond  the  Ampsaga 

into  the  adjacent  province  and  advances  Latitude    AVest  longitude 

within  (iO  English  miles  (direct  distance)  34°  10'. .  . .  f»°  35'  Wyld 

of  Carthage.     Mr  Borrer  in  his  account  ',H°    5'. .  . .  6°  54'  Faden 

of  Algeria  thus  describes  the  extent  and  34°    6'. .  . .  6°  40'  Arrowsmith 

fertility  of  this  province.     "In  France  34°    2'. ...  6°  26'  Brookes 

"  the  population  is  about  two  to  3  hec-  34°     1'. .  .  .  D'Anville. 

"  tares.      But  the  superior  fertiUty  of 
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the  probaMe  extent  of  the  Roman  provinces  to  the  west  of 
Mesurata. 

To  this  we  must  add  the  strip  of  territory  on  the  shores  of 
the  Greater  Syrtis  from  Mesurata  to  Suchreen  ;  a  coast  Hne, 
as  already  shewn,  of  311  Enghsh  miles.  If  we  assume  20 
miles  as  the  average  breadth  of  this  tract  of  coast,  we  add 
311  X  20  =  6220  square  miles,  and  the  total  area  of  the  Ro- 
man territories  in  Africa  west  of  the  Philsenian  altars  will 
be  151,315. 

The  area  of  the  Cyrenaic  district  was  36Vi81  square  English 
miles'^.  There  remain  the  countries  between  Catahathuus  and 
Alexandria.  Thus  described  by  Pliny  H.  N.  V.  6  Ea  quce 
sequitiir  regio  Mareotis  Libya  a^ppellatur,  jEgtjpto  contermina. 
Tenent  Marmaridce^,  AdyrmachidcB.,  dein  Mareotce.  Mensura  a 
Catabathmo  ad  Parcetoniimi  8G  M.  P.  In  eo  tractu  vicus  Apis 
interest,  nohilis  religione  ^gypto  locus.  Ah  eo  Parcetonium  12 
M.  P.  hide  Alexandriam  200  M.  P.  Latitudo  169  est.  The 
169  Roman  miles  assigned  by  Pliny  give  a  breadth  of  155 
English  miles.  The  coast  line  from  Oatabathmus  to  Paraeto- 
nium  was  80  geographical  miles'^  making  92  English.  There- 
fore 92-1-  198  =  290  English  miles  from  Oatabathmus  to  Alex- 
andria. Assuming  a  point  23  miles  to  the  west  of  Alexandria 
as  the  limit  (to  which  point  the  area  of  Egypt  has  been  car- 
ried), we  obtain  267  Enghsh  miles  for  the  coast  line ;  and 
267  X  155  =  41,385  square  miles,  for  the  surface  of  this  tract 
of  country.  And  the  Roman  possessions  in  Africa  including 
Egypt  are  these : 

Square  English  miles 

Mauretania  Tingitana "v 

Ccesariensis    ...  V  1 5 1 ,3 1 5 

Africa  ) 

Cyrenaica 36,681 

Marmarica  ScG 41,385 

229,381 

JEgyptus    85,380 

314,761 

^  See  above  p.  375.  maridtp  the  country  between  Egypt  and 

1  Marmarica  in  Ptolemy  begins  from  Cyrene  :    ot  Vlapfj-apiSai  KaroiKovffi  riji' 

Darnis,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto-  /MeTu^v   raiviav  Aiyvirrov    Koi   Kvpiivris, 

ninus  p.  4,  5  extends  from  Darnis  to  fxerexovres  koI  rrjs  irapaXias. 

Catahathmus,  or  rather  to  Alexandria.         f"  See  above  p.  374. 

Diodorus  III.  48  assigns  to  the   Mar- 
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Total  extent  of  the  Empire  in  square  English  miles  : 

Europe  with  the  islands"  ...   9 16,579 

Asia  with  the  islands     405,058 

Africa  including  Egypt 314,761 

1,636,398 

§  14  I  subjoin  in  alphabetical  order  the  Roman  authors 
who  are  described  at  the  years  annexed  in  the  Tables  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici,  and  who  are  more  briefly 
noticed  at  those  years  in  this  epitome. 

M.  Accius  Plautus,  his  death  B.C.  184.     See  200.     Younger  than 

Livius  Andronicus  235. 
/Elius  grammaticus  B.  C.  100. 
^lius  Tubero  the  historian  B.  C.  59. 
yEmilius  Macer  Veronensis  poeta,  his  death  B.  C.  16. 
M.  ^milius  Scaurus,  who  was  72  in  B.  C.  90,  composed  orations, 

and  3  books  upon  his  own  life  :   90. 
Albius  TibuUus  poeta,  his  age  examined  27.     His  death  18. 
Albutius  Silo  Novariensis  rhetor  B.  C.  6. 
L.  Anneeus  Seneca  fihus  described  at  B.  C.  4. 
M.  Annaeus  Seneca  pater,  also  described  at  B.  C.  4. 
Antonius  Gnipho  grammaticus  66.  39. 
M.  Antonius  orator,  born  142  ;  defends  Aquilhus  98.  censor  in  B.  C. 

97.  is  slain  87- 
C.  Asinius   FoUio,   born   76.    commands   in   Spain  45.    consul    40. 

triumphs  39.  his  death  A.  D.  4.     See  A.  D.  11. 
Atratinus  orator  21. 
Atteius  philologus  39. 
Attius  poeta  born  I70.     See  139.  fifty  years  younger  than  Pacuvius 

154.  thirty  years  of  age  in  140.  his  Tereus  103. 
Aurelius  Opihus  B.  C.  92. 
Sex.  Aurehus  Propertius  poeta  36.  26.  18. 
M.  Bavius  poeta,  his  death  35. 
Q.  Csecihus  Epirota  26. 
Caecihus  comicus  poeta  179.  his  death  168. 
M.  Callidius  orator  57. 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi  trib.  plebis  149.   consul  133.   censor  149. 

His  Annales  149. 
Cassius  Hemina  historicus  146. 

"  In  this  estimate  liowever  the  Tauric  Chersonese  and  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Euxine  are  not  included. 
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Cestius  rhetor  13. 

L.  Cinciiis  Alimentus  historicus  225.  218.  190. 

Claudius  grammaticus  100. 

Claudius  Quadrigarius  historicus  134. 

L.  Coelius  Antipater  historicus  142.  134.  123. 

Cornelius  Epicadus  the  freedman  of  Sulla  B.  C.  78. 

Cornelius  Callus  praefect  of  Egypt  3;).    his  death  and  age  26.    his 

time  18. 
('ornehus  Nepos  flourished  B.  C.  40. 
Cornehus  Severus  poeta  B.  C.  2  A.  D.  14. 
Cornificius  poeta,  his  death  41. 
Cotta  poeta  A.  D.  14. 
Curtius  Nicia  grammaticus  4'). 
Domitius  Marsus  poeta  B.  C.  2. 
Ennius  born  239.    brought  to  Rome  204.    in  ^tolia  189.    G7  years 

old  173.  his  death  109. 
Q.  Fabius  Pictor  225.  216. 
C.  Fannius  historicus  146.  142. 
Fenestella  A.  D.  14. 

Furius  Bibaculus  poeta,  born  102.      See  63. 
Furnii,  pater  et  fihus,  oratores  36. 
Higinus  grammaticus  83.  47-  10. 
Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  born  65.  at  Philippi  42.  his  death  8.     Sat.  lib. 

I  B.  C.  38.  lib.  II  38.  33.     Epodon  38.  31.     Carm.  lib.  I.  38.  27. 

Carm.  lib.  II  38.  25.      Carm.  lib.  Ill  38.  23.    Epist.  lib.  I  38.  20. 

Carmen  saculare  \1 .      Carm.  lib.  IV  38.  15. 
Q.    Hortensius  orator  born   114.     His    19th  year  95.    he   defends 

Verres  70.  is  consul  C9.    See  68.  defends  Sextius  56.  his  death  50. 
I).  Laberius  mimorum  scriptor  43. 
Lenseus  grammaticus  48. 

C.  Licinius  Calvus  orator,  born  82.  his  death  46. 
L.  Licinius  Crassus  orator,  born  140.  taught  by  Ccelius  123.  accuses 

Carbo  119.     his  oration  pro  Licinia  114.    is  quaestor  111.    trib. 

plebis  107.    consul  95.      His  oration  pro  Servilia  lege  106.    pro 

Cicpionedo.  is  censor  92.  his  death  91. 
Livius  Andronicus  began  to  exhibit  dramas  240. 
T.  Livius  Patavinus  born  59.  his  history  29.  for  his  death  see  A.  D- 

14.     His  first  book  B.  C.  29.    his  59th  book  18.    his  136th  and 

137th  books  15.  end  of  his  history  B.  C.  9. 
Lucceius  historicus  88.  56. 

Lucihus  poeta  born  148.  flourished  134.  IO7.  his  death  103. 
T.  Lucretius  Carus  poeta  born  95.  on  his  death  see  55.  52. 

Ff 
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Macer  junior  poeta  10.  2.  A.  D.  12. 
C.  Melissus  poeta  33.  4.  2. 
Montanus  poeta  B.  C.  2. 
Cn.  N^vius  poeta  235.  his  death  201. 
Orbilius  Pupillus  grammaticus  63.  15. 
Otacihus  Plotus  rhetor  81. 

P.  Ovidius  Naso  born  43.    his  time  18.  his  teachers  B.  C.  4  B.  C.  2. 
his   exile   A.  D.  4.    his   death  in  A.  D.  18.    see  A.  D.  14.      Ars 
Amandi  B.  C.  2.     Fasti  A.  D.  0.    Heroides  B.  C.  2.    Ihis  A.  D.  9. 
Metamorphoses  A.  D.  9.  ex  Ponto  I.  II  A.  D.  1 2.  lib.  Ill  A.  D.  13. 
lib.  IV  A.  D.  14.     Tristia  I.  II  A.  D.  9.   lib.  V  A.  D.  12. 
M.  Pacuvius  born  219.  05  years  old  in  154.  60  in  140.     See  139. 
Passienus  orator,  his  death  B.  C.  10. 
Pedo  Albinovanus  poeta  B.  C.  2.  A.  D.  14. 
Plotius  GaHus  rhetor  88. 
L.  Pomponius  Atellanarum  scriptor  91. 

M.   Porcius  Cato    born  234.      his  age  217-      qusestor  204.      trib. 
militum  191.  consul  195.  censor  184.  suasit  Voconiam  legem  169. 
causam  dixit  153.    84  years  of  age  in  150.    his  Origines  150.    he 
prosecutes  Galba  149,    his  death  149. 
M.  Porcius  Latro  rhetor,  B.  C.  17-     his  death  B.  C.  4. 
Publius  Syrus  mimographus  43. 
Quintilius  Cremonensis  poeta,  his  death  24. 
Quintius  Atta  togatarum  scriptor,  died  B.C.  78. 
Rabirius  poeta  B.  C.  2. 

P.  RutiUus  Rufus,  his  exile  92.  his  History  88. 
Sabinus  poeta  B.  C.  2. 

C.  Sallustius  Crispus  born  86.  trib.  plebis  B.  C.  52.  See  50.  ex- 
pelled the  senate  50.    prsetor  46.    his  death  34.    beginning  of  his 

History  78. 
C.  Scribonius  Curio  flourished  53.  trib.  plebis  50.  his  death  in  B.  C. 

49  :  46. 

Sempronius  Asellio  the  historian  134.  133. 

Sisenna  the  historian  134.  87- 

M.Terentius  poeta  born  194.  his  Jdelphi  ]6Q.  AndrialGQ.  Eunuchus 
161.  Heautontimommenos  103.  Hecyra  165.  Phormio  161.  his 
death  159. 

M.  Terentius  Varro  born  116.  served  against  the  pirates  67.  lieu- 
tenant to  Pompey  in  Spain  49.  proscribed  43.  De  re  rustica  37- 
his  death  28. 

P.  Terentius  Varro  Atacinus  poeta,  born  82.     See  24.  B.C.  2. 

Tucca  and  Varius  B.  C.  17- 
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M.  TuUius  Cicero  born  106.  serves  under  Porapeius  89.  hears 
Philo  and  Molo  at  Rome  88.  is  at  Athens  79.  at  Rhodes  78. 
returns  to  Rome  77-  7^3-  quaestor  75.  returns  to  Rome  7^-  is^ 
aedile  61>.  praetor  66.  consul  63.  in  exile  58.  recalled  57-  governor 
of  Cilicia  51.  returns  50.  See  4i>.  48.  47.  46.  loses  Tullia  45. 
his  death  43. 


Academica  45. 

Brutus  46. 

in  Ccecilium  divinatio  70. 

in  toga  Candida  64. 

in  Catilinam  03 

Cato  B.  C.  46  .-  see  45. 

pro  Cluentio  66. 

(le  provinc.  consularibus  56. 

pro  Cornelio  I  65. 

pro  rege  Deiotaro  45. 

de  divinatio ne  44. 

defato  44. 

de  jinibus  45. 

pro  Flacco  59. 

de  gloria  44. 

pro  Ligarlo  4(3. 

de  luctu  minuendo  45. 

pro  lege  Manilia  66. 

jjro  Marcello  46. 

pro  Milone  52. 

pro  Murena  63. 


de  natura  deorum  :  see  44, 

de  officiis  44. 

de  oratore  55. 

orator  45. 

PhiUppica  I-IV 44.   V-XIV  43. 

in  Pisonem  55. 

pro  Quinctio  81. 

pro  C.  Rabirio  63. 

rfe  republica  54. 

j9ro  jSe,ic.  Roscio  80. 

m  Rullum  63. 

j;ro  Scauro  54. 

(/e  Senectute  :  see  44. 

joro  Sextio  56. 

pro  (SmZ/«  62. 

/)ro  Thermo  59. 

Topica  44. 

TWsc.  disputationes :  see  44. 

i«  Vatinium  56. 

jjro  Vatinio  54. 

2w  Fer/T?w  70. 


M.  TuUius  Tiro  the  freedman  of  Cicero  B.  C.  5. 

Turpilius  comicus,  his  death  103. 

Tuticanus  poeta  B.  C.  2.  A.  D.  14. 

Valerius  Antias  historicus  134. 

Valerius  Cato  grammaticus  81. 

C.  Valerius  Catullus  poeta,  born  87-     See  57-  55.  47.  40. 

M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus,  born  51).     his  triumph  27-     on  his 

death  and  age  see  A.  D.  11. 
Varius  and  Tucca  17- 
Velleius  Paterculus  A.  D.  2.  quaestor  elect  A.  D.  6.  quaestor  A.  D.  7- 

praetor  elect  A.  D.  14. 
Vennonius  historicus  142. 
Verrius  Flaccus  A.  D.  8. 

F  f  2 
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P.  Virgilius  Maro  born  70.    assumes  the  toga  vir'dis  55.   see  53.   his 

death  19.    Georgica  lib.  I  35.    see  25.    JBram  24.  22.  IJ. 
M.  Vitruvius  Polho  B.  C.  27- 


NOTES. 

p.  66  "  or  B.  C.  822,  with  ScaUger"  &c.]  Read  this  passage  thus: 
"  or  B.  C.  821,  with  Scahger,  who  assumes  417  years  to  adapt  Thu- 
cydides  to  a  date  in  Eusebius."  Scaliger  ad  Euseb.  p.  69  places  with 
Eusebius,  or  rather  with  Hieronymus,  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  at 
the  Eusebian  year  1105,  commencing  Oct.  B.  C.  822,  and  from  this 
epoch  computes  417  years  to  the  Eusebian  year  1612  commencing 
Oct.  B.  C.  405,  in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  ended.  This 
period  of  417  years  therefore  is  at  B.  C.  821 — -404. 

1  assume  at  p.  67  B.  C.  817  for  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  rather 
than  816,  which  is  named  at  p.  66,  because  B.  C.  817  better  agrees 
with  the  numbers  in  Cyril  and  Hieronymus.  The  passages  in  Cyril 
and  Hieronymus  which  refer  to  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  are 
quoted  in  F.  Hellen.  Vol.  1  p.  141  note  g. 

p.  85  Creon  first  annual  archon]  From  Creon  to  Comias  both  in- 
clusive B.  C.  683—560  01.  24.  2—55.  1  in  124  years  the  names  of 
25  archons  are  extant.  To  those  inserted  in  the  Tables  of  this 
Epitome  p.  85—94  may  be  added  the  following :  Miltiades  archon 
01.  24.  1  B.  C.  664  from  Pausanias  quoted  in  F.  H.  1  p.  192,  Henio- 
chides  archon  01.  41.  2  B.  C.  615  from  Dionys.  Ant.  III.  116  p.  537, 
Philippus  archon  01.  48.  1  B.  C.  588  from  Clem.  Al.  Strom.  I  p. 
331  B,  called  also  Philippus  in  the  Armenian  Eusebius  anno  1426, 
and  in  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  137  A,  although  Phwnippus  in  Hieronymus 
Chron.  anno  1425. 

In  the  space  of  79  years  between  Comias  B.C.  560  and  Calliades 
B.  C.  480  we  have  the  names  and  stations  of  21  archons.  But  in 
the  period  of  189  years  from  B.  C  480  to  292  inclusive  one  archon 
only  is  wanting,  the  archon  of  Ol.  121.  4  B.  C.  293.  With  this 
single  exception  we  possess  for  that  period  an  unbroken  series  of 
the  Athenian  archons,  beginning  with  Calliades  and  ending  with 
Philippus. 

p.  1 15  The  patriarchal  genealogies]  The  years  before  the  birth 
of  the  son,  the  residues,  and  the  totals  of  lives,  are  set  forth  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici  p.  285.  287,  and  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  reader  the  residues  and  the  totals  of  lives  as  they  stand 
in  the  Hebrew  text  shall  be  added  here. 
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1   Adam 

Ages     Residues 
130         800 

Totals 
930 
912 
905 
910 
895 
962 
365 
969 
777 

950 

2  Seth 

3  Enos     

105 

90 

70 

65 
162 

65 
187 
182 
500  1 
100/ 

807 
815 
840 
830 
800 
300 
782 
595 

350 

4  Cainan 

5  Mahalaleel    

6  Jared              

7  Enoch  

8  Methuselah 

9  Lamech     

10  Noah    

To  the  Flood    .... 

1656 

500 
403 
403 
430 
209 
207 
200 
119 

11  Shem  (100)     .... 

12  Arphaxad      

13  Salah     

14  Heber 

2 
35 

30 
34 
30 
32 
30 
29 
70 



1 6  Reu 

17  Serug 

18  Nahor     

1 9  Terah    

205 

20  to  Abraham 

292 

p.  195  Death  of  Alexander — June  B.  C.  323]  In  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Fasti  Hellenici  p.  178  this  is  called  "  May  or  Jmie  B.  C. 
323."  If  however  we  assign  the  6th  of  the  Attic  Thargelion  as  the 
day  of  this  event,  from  ^lian  compared  with  Plutarch,  we  obtain 
May  19.  For  in  Olymp.  114.  1  according  to  the  Metonic  Tables  of 
Dodwell  Thargelion  began  May  14.  And  in  the  year  of  the  death 
of  Alexander,  assuming  that  the  2Sth  of  Dccsius  fell  upon  the  6th  of 
Thargelion,  we  may  adjust  the  Macedonian  and  the  Attic  calendars 

in  this  manner : 

Days  began  began 

1  Dius    SO  Sept.  2/   B.  C.  324  Boedrom.  8 

2  Apelleeus  29  Oct.  27     Pyaneps.  9 

3  Audynseus  30  Nov.  25    Msemact.  8 

4  Peritius   .  .  29  Dec.  25    Posid.  9 

5  Dystrus   .  .  30  Jan.  23  B.  C.  323  Gamehon  8 

6  Xanthicus  29  Feb.  22    Anthest.  9 

7  Artemisius  30  March  23     Elapheb.  8 

8  Dcesius     .  .  29  April  22 Munych.  9 

Dees.  23  =  May  14=Thargel.  1. 
Dses.  28  =  May  19  =  Thargel.  6. 
See  F.  Hellen.  Vol.  2  p.  284  note  n. 
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p.  202  On  the  duration  of  Spartan  reigns]  Tlie  remarks  insei'ted 
upon  this  subject  at  p.  141  will  establish  that  we  are  justified  in 
allowing  to  these  reigns  a  larger  amount  of  years  than  the  average 
proportion.  The  remarks  offered  at  p.  202  will  shew  reasons  for 
preferring  the  reduced  numbers  of  Callimachus  (described  at  p.  62) 
to  the  larger  amounts  of  Eratosthenes. 

p.  204  col,  2  Demaratus  reigned  19  years]  Probably  near  20 
years^  from  the  beginning  of  B.  C.  510  to  the  close  of  491. 

p.  210  Olympias]  In  the  third  Volume  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici 
p.  309  the  table  of  the  reigns  is  formed  upon  the  accounts  of  Por- 
phyry and  Eusebius,  who  place  Olympias  within  the  19  years  of 
Cassander.  But  Dexippus  quoted  in  this  volume  p.  216,  who  reckons 
the  19  years  exclusive  of  Olympias,  is  in  better  accordance  with  the 
facts  of  history ;  and  the  table  given  in  this  epitome  p.  210  of  the 
reigns  in  Macedonia  from  Aridseus  to  Antigonus  Gonatas  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  table  in  the  former  work.  Between  the  death 
of  Alexander,  May  19  B.  C.  323,  and  the  accession  of  Cassander  in 
the  spring  of  315  are  about  ']y  O™.  The  last  16  months  of  this 
period  were  occupied  by  Olympias,  and  the  first  few  weeks  by  Per- 
diccas  and  the  generals.  The  intermediate  space  of  about  Q>y  4'«  (7 
years  current)  belonged  to  Aridseus. 

p.  245  Beginning  of  the  Attic  year]  That  Gamelion  near  the 
winter  solstice  was  originally  the  first  month  of  the  Attic  year  may 
be  inferred  from  the  station  of  the  intercalary  month  Posideon  II, 
which  preceded  Gamelion.  And  the  practice  of  other  nations  (as 
of  the  Romans,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Hebrews,)  was  to  place 
the  intercalary  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  in  process  of  time  the 
Attic  year  was  made  to  commence,  like  the  Olympic,  at  the  summer 
solstice,  and  Hecatombteon  became  the  first  month.  Scaliger  assigns 
B.  C.  566  as  the  period  of  this  change,  the  date  of  the  Institution  of 
the  Panathenaa  Magna,  which  were  celebrated  in  Hecatombseon. 
But  it  has  been  shewn  in  Fast.  Hellen.  Vol.  I  p.  182  to  be  highly 
probable  that  this  change  was  made  at  a  much  earlier  epoch,  and 
that  the  first  annual  archon  Creon  commenced  at  midsummer  B.  C. 
683.  For  two  centuries  after  Creon  no  distinct  memorials  are  ex- 
tant to  shew  at  what  season  of  the  year  the  archon  commenced  his 
office.  But,  as  we  approach  the  times  of  which  fuller  accounts  re- 
main, we  find  the  archon  at  Hecatombseon.  We  have  evidence  to 
shew  that  the  archon  Apsephion  in  B.  C.  469,  the  archon  Philocles 
in  459,  the  archon  CaUias  in  456,  commenced  at  Hecatombseon, 
and  that  their  years  were  conumerary  with  the  Olympic.  That  the 
Attic  year  after  the  archonship  of  Apseudes  B.  C.  433  commenced 
at  Hecatombseon  or  July  is  universally  acknowledged. 
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That  the  lunar  year  was  still  in  use  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 
Coesars  is  attested  by  an  Inscription  quoted  in  F.  H.  II  p.  393.  And 
down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch  Hecatombseon  still  began  near  the 
summer  solstice,  Metagitnion  was  August,  and  Boedromion  was 
September.  But  when  Epiphanius  wrote,  who  is  quoted  at  p.  355 
of  this  Epitome,  Hecatombseon  coincided  with  October  and  Metagit- 
nion with  November ;  from  whence  we  collect  that  after  the  Julian 
year  had  been  adopted  at  Athens  the  fixed  Attic  year  was  made  to 
begin  like  the  Macedonian  in  the  autumn. 

p.  37 1  Tauchird]  This  name  is  written  indifferently  TancMrn  and 
Teuchira.  It  is  Tauchira  in  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Stephanus 
Byzantinus,  Teuchira  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  in  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  Synesius,  Ammianus,  and  Hierocles.  See  other  examples  of 
both  in  Tzschucke  ad  Melam  tom.  3.1  p.  211.  Where  he  says 
"  TeiJ^ftpa  Strabo  ex  emendatione  Casauboni."  And  yet  in  his  own 
edition  of  Strabo  Tzschucke  has  given  the  name  Tuvxfipa,  and  adds 
tom.  6  p.  (591  this  note  from  Casaubon  :  "  Scripti  Tapxeipa.  Lego 
Tavxeipa,  ut  etiam  apud  Herodotum  IV.  171  et  Diodorum  legitur." 
In  Diodorus  XVIII.  20  Wesseling  has  Tevxeipa.  But  he  reports  that 
some  copy  had  Tdxtpa.  Whence  Casaubon  more  properly  gave 
Tavxfipa  as  the  reading  of  Diodorus. 

p.  401  L.  Ccecilius  Metellus — consul  a  second  time  in  B.C.  248] 
Read  B.C.  247,  and  for  "  post  annum  248"  read  "  post  annum  247-" 
Metellus  was  cos.  II  in  U.  C.  Varr.  507  B.C.  247,  as  expressed  at 
p.  299,  and  in  the  fourth  year  afterwards  was  appointed  P.  M. :  Val. 
Max.  1.  c.  Metellus  quarto  anno  post  consularia  imperia  senex  ad- 
modum  pontifex  maxhmis  creatus.  Whence  we  learn  that  the  term 
(juadriennio  in  Cicero  is  to  be  understood  inclusively.  The  four  years 
were  U.  C.  Varr.  507 — 510  both  inclusive. 
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The  references  in  this  Index  are  to  the  pages  of  the  vokime.  The 
Athenian  archons  who  bore  the  same  name  are  registered  under  one  head. 
The  same  arrangement  has  been  sometimes  adopted  in  the  Olympic  victors. 
The  Roman  authors,  who  are  described  already  at  §  14  p.  432,  are  not 
inserted  in  this  Index. 


Aaron  118 

Ab  350.  357.  359 

Abas  Lyncei  15.  45.  55 

Abas  Melampi  34 

Abdera  87 

Abdon  120.  121 

Abijah  128.  135 

Abimelech  120 

Aborigines  of  Italy  24,  25.  28 

Abraham  115.  116.  117.  118.  128 

Abydos  83.  84 

Acanthus  87 

Acarnania  159.  163.  270.  293 

Acastus  Medontis  54 

Acestor  trag.  236 

Acestorides  arch.  ep.  159.  163 

Achaean  league  197.  217.  285.  295 

Acheeans  309.  311. 

Achasi  5.  13.  38.  50 

Achseus  dux  342.  376.  382.  386 

Acha^us  Larissae  4. 19.  20.  21. 36. 50. 

55 
Achaeus  Xuthi  20.  34. 38. 41.  54 
Achaia  270.  285.  286 
Acharnae  276 

M'  Acilius  Glabrio  306. 343 
Acrge  87 

Acrisius  7.  15.  43.  45.  46.  47.  55.  75 
Acratio  01.  vict.  177 
Acrocorinthus  287 
Acrotatus  Arei  200.  201.  207 
Acrotatus  Cleomenis  II  200 
Actseon  Melissi  95 
Actor  Arei  35 
Actor  Deiones  34 
Acusilaus  hist.  262 
Ada  230.  231 
Adseus  scriptor  411 
Adam  115.  128.437 
Adar  350.  354. 356 


Adherbal  315 

Adimantus  arch.  ep.  163 

Admetus  34 

Adrastus  30.  35.  37 

Adule  364 

iEaces  Sylosontis  161 

^acides  Metrop.  Thess.  praet.  305 

Ayantides  poeta  409 

iEchmis  Briacae  55 

jEgates  217.  299 

iEgeus  43 

^Egeus  CEolyci  54. 62 

i^igialeus  Adrasti  35 

jEgialeus  Sicyon.  29.31 

/Egimius  poema  144 

iEgina  204.  270 

iEginetae  162 

^'Eginetes  Deritis  32. 

iEginetes  Pompi  12.  55 

j^Egium  217 

^gon  96 

iEgospotami  174.  221.  228 

i^^^gyrus  29 

^gytis  Arcadiae  284 

iElius  Gallus  332 

L.  ^Emilius  Paullus  302 

L.  /Emilius  Pavillus  309.  310 

M.  Ji^milius   Lepidus   P.   M.  307. 

401.  402 
M.  ^milius  Lepidus  320 
M.  /Emilius  Lepidus  triumvir  328. 

330- 334-  404 
/Eneas  49 

yEnesidemus  scepticus  415 
^Eoles  6.  41.  52 
/Eolic  dialect  51 
iEolic  migration  65 
^l^olis  Pelasgic  23 
iE0lus3.32.35.37.54.  75 
iEpytus  Cresphontis  55.  136 
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^Epytus  Hippothi  55 

^^pytus  Nelei  54 

Aerope  10 

Aeropus  Cephei  55 

Aeropus  Philippi  I  209.  210 

Aeropus  210.  211.  212.  213 

^'Eschines  01.  vict.  82 

iEschines  orator  179.  183.  185.  186. 

187.  189.  193.231.254.255.  264 
jEschines  Milesius4i5 
^"Eschines  Socraticiis  261 
/Eschylus  archon  13.  54.  82 
yEschylus  Cnidius  415 
iEschylus  tragicus  158.  160.  161.  162. 

165. 181. 256 
^simedes  .'Eschyli  83 
iEson  Crethei  34 
iE/Sopus  90.  94 
yEthiopes  333 
/Ethiopis  poema  144.  145 
Aethlius  4.  35 
iEthra  Thesei  mater  43 
.^thra  43 

iEtolia  196.  270.  293 
iEtolians  303.  306 
^Etoli  37.  41 

iEtolus  Endymionis  3.  35.  58 
iEzeus  17 

Africa  Romana  427.  431.  432 
Africa  provincia  427 
Agamedes  Stymphali  55 
Agamemnon  i.  30.  47.  48.  54.  64.  65 
Agamestor  54 
Agapenor  49-  55  . 
Agariste  Clisthenis  233 
Agasthenes  Augeas  35 
Agatharchides  316.  413 
Agatharchus  01.  vict.  157 
Agathocles  arcb.  ep.  184 
Agathocles  scriptor  420 
Agathocles    Syracus.   192.   193.    194. 

195.  196.  227. 
Agathocles  Zenodoteus  408 
Agathon  tragicus  171.  256 
Agathyllus  poeta  42 1 
Agave  Cadmi  48 
Agelas  Ixionis  55 
Agelas  II  Bacchidis  55.  83 
Agelaus  Mto\.  prset.  302 
Agemon  Corinth.  83 
Agenor  Arei  32 
Agenor  Pleuronis  35 
Agenor  Triopse  15.  21.  55 
Agesicles  Spart.  140.  141.  200.  201 
Agesilaus  Doryssi  55.  68.  200.  201 
Agesilaus  II  177.  178.  180.  181.  200, 

201. 205.  206.  228.  239 
Agesipolis  I  178.  179.  200.  201.  206 


Agesipolis  II.  200.  201.  206.  20S 

Agesipolis  III  200.  201 

Agetas  ^tol.  praet.  302 

Agis  Hippocratidse  200 

Agis  I  55.  63.  136.  137.  200.  201 

Agis  II  T70.  200.  201.  205 

Agis  III  189.  200.  201.  206.  207 

Agis  IV  200.  201.  207.  208.  280.  281 

Agis  01.  vict.  94 

Agnon  168.  226 

Agnon  01.  vict.  94 

Agorius  Damasii  54.  57 

Agrigentum  93.  174.  297.  303 

Agylla  or  Caere  25 

Agyrrhius  178 

Ahab  114.  125.  130 

Ahasuerus  T03 

Ahaz  126.  133. 135 

Ahaziah  125.  130.  131.  135 

Ajax  Oilei  34.  44 

Alalia  94 

Albani  322 

Alcaeus  arch.  ep.  171 

Alcseus  com.  vet.  179.  258 

Alcseus  Messenius  305.  411 

AlcsBus  Persei  46.  55 

Alcseus  poeta  91.  92.  148.  155.  156 

Alcamenes  Spart.  55.  139.  141.  200. 

201 
Alcetas  Maced.  204.  210 
Alcetas  181 

Alcibiades  165. 170.  171. 172.  173. 175 
Alcidamas  or.  165 
Alcimachus  dux  226 
Alcisthenes  arch.  ep.  181 
Alcmaeon  Amphiarai  34 
Alcmaeon  archon  82 
Alcmreon  dux  92 
Alcmaeon  Megaclis  233 
Alcmaeon  Pytbagoreus  260 
Alcmgeon  Silli  54 
Alcmaeonidse  156 
Alcmseonis  poema  144.  154 
Alcman  poeta  86.  87. 88.  148. 149 
Alector  Anaxagorse  55 
Alector  Magnetis  35 
Aletes  Hippothi  12.  55.  65 
Aleus  Aphidae  21 
Alexander  I  ^Egypti  363.  365.  366. 

369 
Alexander  II  363.  366.  369 
Alexander  III  366.  369 
Alexander  /Etolus  poeta  409 
Alexander  Balas  344.  348 
Alexander  Cassandri  209.  210.  217 
Alexander  Corinthi  83 
Alexander  I  Macedon.  164.  209.  210. 

211 


442 
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Alexander  II  209.  210.  212 
Alexander  III  magnus  155.  184.  188. 

189.  190.  191.  193.  209.  210.  213. 

214.  215.  216.  217.  230.  237.  239. 

255-  340-  341-  437 
Alexander  Pherpeus  182.  183.  231 
Alexander  Philalethes  416 
Alexander  Polyhistor  320.  414 
Alexander  Zebina  344 
Alexandria  yEgypti  89.  368.  429.  437 
Alexandrian  months  3r^5 
Alexias  arch.  ep.  174 
Alexis  com.  med.  184.  193.  194.  258 
Alcrus  the  22 
Algeria  430 
Aliphera  Arcadiae  284 
AUobroges  31,5 
Alyattes  88.  90.  155.  156.  232.  233. 

234 

Amasis  86.  94. 158.  156 

Amaziah  124.  125.  131 

Amazonia  poem  a  144 

Ambiorix  317 

Ambracia  33.  91 

Ambron  89 

Ambrones  317 

Ameinias  arch.  ep.  170 

Ameinocles  Corinthius  85 

Ameipsias  com.  vet.  171.  172.  257 

Amelesagoras  hist.  262 

Amisus  colonia  94 

Ammonius  Aristarcheus  310.  413 

Amometus  scriptor  421 

Amon  106.  126.  127.  134.  135 

Amphiaraus  34 

Amphiclus  59 

Amphictyon  4.  34.  43.  44.  54 

Amphictyons  43.  44.  46.  50.  156.  198. 

231.234 
Amphimachus  Polyxeni  35 
Araphipohs  168.  170.  183.  184.  226. 

273. 
Amphis  com.  vet.  188.  258 
Amphitryon  46.  55 
Ampsaga  the  427.  428 
Ampyx  Pelije  32 
Amram  117.  119 
Amyclee  136.  139 
Amyclas  Lacedsemonis  32 
Amyntas  Isaurus  419 
Amyntas  I  Macedon.  155.  209.  210. 

211 
Amyntas  II  179.  209,  210.  212.  213 
Amyntas  Philippi  209 
.A.myntas  Pierius  Thess.  pra;t.  305 
Amyntor  Phrastoris  21 
Amyrtaeus  166.  173.  223.  224 
Amythaon  Crethei  34 


Anacharsis  92 

Anachus  01.  vict.  158 

Anacreon  poeta  94.  155.  156. 157. 158. 

260 
Anaphas  385 
Anaphas  Anaphae  385 
Anaxagoras  Megapenthis  55 
Anaxagoras  phil.  156.  159.  160.  162. 

165.  166.  168.  169.  261 
Anaxander  140.  200.  201 
Anaxandrides  com.  med.  180.  186.  258 
Anaxandrides    Spart.   140.   200.   201. 

202.  203.  204 
Anaxandrides  Theopompi  200 
Anaxarchvis  phil.  188.  261.  405 
Anaxibius  176 

Anaxicrates  arch.  ep.  194.  197.  296 
Anaxidamus  140.  200.  201 
Anaxilas  com.  med.  258 
Anaxilaus  Archidami  200 
Anaxilaus  hist.  421 
Anaxilaus  Lariss.  Pythagorens  410 
Anaxilaus  Rheginus  99.  163.  164 
Anaximander  hist.  262 
Anaximander  phil.  91.  156.  157.  260 
Anaximenes  hist.  182.  183.  263 
Anaximenes  phil.  156.  162.  260 
Anaxippus  com.  nov.  194.  259 
Anaxis  hist.  263 
Anchiale  108 
Anchises  49 
Anchises  arch.  ep.  161 
Andocides  or.  164.  168.  172.  175. 176. 

178.263 
Andraemon  Codri  54 
Andrsemon  Thoantis  pater  35 
Andreus  Thessalus  4 
Andriscus  311 
Andriscus  scriptor  42 1 
Androcles  Phintae  55.  62 
Androclus  Codri  54 
Androclus  01.  vict.  82 
Andromenes  Ol.  vict.  193.  194 
Andron  scriptor  421 
Andronicus  Rhodius  416 
Andropompus  Bori  54 
Androsthenes  scriptor  406 
Androsthenes    Gyrton.    Thess.    ])raet. 

307 
Androtion  orator  179.  263 
Antagoras  Rhodius  297.  407 
Antalcidas  179.  228.  229 
Antandros  88 
Anthedon  Bceotiae  277 
Anthesterion  239.  240.  243 
Anticles  arch.  cp.  190 
Anticles  Ol.  vict.  83.  91.  187 
Anticrates  01.  vict.  01 
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Anticlides  scriptor  421 

Antidotiis  arch.  ep.  190 

Antidotus  com.  med.  259 

Antigenes  arch.  ep.  173 

Antigonus  192. 193. 194. 195.  209. 210. 

340.  382 
Antigonus  Carystius  301.  410 
Antigonus  Doson  210.  218.  297.  299. 

301-  339 
Antigonus  Gonatas  196.  197.  209.  210. 

217.  218.  297 
Antigonus  01.  vict.  196 
Antilochides  arch.  ep.  168 
Antilochus  35.  54 
Antimachus  Colophonius    poeta  174. 

260 
Antimachus  01.  vict.  82 
Antimachus  Teius  poeta  82.  146 
Antioch  341.  356.  357.  358.  360.  361. 

362 
Antiochis    Antiochi    magni    f.    340. 

385-  387 
Antiochus  academicus  319.  320.  414 
Antiochus  Asiaticus   339.    340.    346. 

347-  348 
Antiochus  Atheniensis  173 
Antiochus  Balae  f.  344 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus  339.  340.  345. 

346.  348 
Antiochus  Didymus  Grypi  f.  346 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  339.  340.  343. 

34S.  365-  387 
Antiochus  Eupator  339.  340.  343.  348 
Antiochus  Eusebes  339.  340.  346.  347 
Antiochus  Grypus  339.  340.  345.  346. 

348 
Antiochus  Grypi  f.  340 
Antiochus  Herculis  f.  55 
Antiochus  Hierax  340.  342.  348 
Antiochus  magnus  301.  302.  304.  305. 

306.307.339.340.342.343.346.348 
Antiochus  magni  f.  340 
Antiochus  Seleuci  pater  340 
Antiochus  Sidetes  339.  340.  344.  348. 

365 
Antiochus  Sidetis  f.  340 
Antiochus  Phintae  f.  55 
Antiochus  Soter  339.  340.  341.  348 
Antiochus  Theus  339.  340.  342.  348 
Antiopa  31 

Antipater  arch.  ep.  178.  195 
Antipater  Cassandri  209.  210.  217 
Antipater  etesius  210 
Antipater  Maced.  186.  189.  191.  192. 

197.  209.  218.  340 
Antipater  Sidonius  314.  412 
Antipater  Tarsensis  312.  413 
Antipater  Tyrius  328.  416 


Antiphanes  com.  med.  175.  179.  187. 

188.  189.  258 
Antiphates  arch.  ep.  195 
Antiphates  Melampi  34 
Antiphemus  Rhodius  85 
Antiphon  arch.  ep.  171 
Antij)hon    or.    162.    165.    169.    172. 

173.  263 
Antiphon  trag.  256 
Antisthenes  arch.  ep.  312 
Antisthenes  phil.  182.  261 
Antisthenes  Rhodius  304.  412 
L.  Antonius  329 
M.  Antonius  triumvir  328.  329.  330. 

331-  367-  3.68.  384.  389 
Anyte  Tegeatis  407 
Aones  32.  33.  34.  50 
Apama  Seleuci  uxor  340.  341 
Apama  Antiochi  Soteris  f.  340 
Apellasus  350.  354 
Apellseus  01.  vict.  156 
Apellicon  Teius  319.  414 
Aphareus  32 

Aphareus  trag.  182.  184.  187.  256 
Aphidas  21.  49.  55.  65 
Aphobus  247.  249.  250 
Apia,  from  Apis  30 
Apion  grammat.  417.  420 
Apis  Phoronei  16 
Apis  of  Sicyon  29.  31 
Apollo  10.  II.  12 

Apollodorus  arch.  ep.  169.  185.  192 
Apollodorus  Artemitanus  421 
Apollodorus  Atheniensis  312. 314. 318. 

413.  415.  416 
Apollodorus  Carystius  411 
Apollodorus  Gelous  com.  nov.  259.41 1 
Apollodorus  Krj-noTvpawos  320.  413 
Apollodorus  Pasionis  251.  252 
Apollodorus    Pergamenus    323.    32S. 

416.  418 
Apollodotus  Bactriae  349 
ApoUonia  Cyrenes  371.  374 
Apollonia  Euxini  83.  91 
Apollonides  Nicaeus  274.  420 
Apollonius  of  Alabauda  318 
Apollonius  fiaXaKos  415 
Apollonius  Molo  318.  320.  415 
Apollonius  fids  417 
Apollonius  ocpis  414 
Apollonius  Rhodius  305.  407.  410 
Apollonius  Sotadis  410 
Apollonius  Tyrius  414 
Apollophanes  com.  vet.  258 
ApoUophanes  Aristonis  Chii  410 
Apries  92.  94 
Apsander  archon  85 
Apsephion  arch.  ep.  164.438 
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Apseudes  arch.  ep.  168.438 

Aquee  Sexliae  315 

M'Aquillius  317 

Araros  com.  med.  170.  179.  180.  258 

Aratus  Arati  f.  302 

Aratus  poeta  297.  409 

Aratus  Sicyonius  207.  217.  297.  298. 

299-  301- 302.  303.  410 
Arbaces  102 
Arbela  189.  214.  239 
Arcades  41.  50 

Arcadia  2.  270.  272.  284.  285.  293 
Areas  3.  18.  21.  49.  55.  75 
Arcesilaus  com.  vet.  258 
Arcesilaus  Cyrenes  I  92.  93.  370 
Arcesilaus  II  93.  370.  371 
Arcesilaus  III  93.  370 
Arcesilaus  IV  370 
Arcesilaus   phil.   195.   196.   197.   261. 

410 
Archseanactidae  230 
Archander  et  Architeles  2 1 
Archedicus  com.  nov.  195.  254 
ArchelausAgesilai  55.68. 138.200.  201 
Archelaus  Cappadocisa  339.  385.  390. 

417 

Archelaus  dux  319 

Archelaus  filius  367 

Archelaus  Penthili  54 

Archelaus  Perdiccse  II  209.  210.  211. 

212 
Archelaus  philos.  166.  261 
Archemachus  Euboeensis  421 
Archestratides  arch.  ep.  93 
Archias  arch.  ep.  171.  186 
Archias  Corinthius  82.  83.  95.  226 
Archias  Megarensis  86 
Archidamus  Anaxandridis  200 
Archidamus  Anaxidami  55.  140 
Arcliidamus  Theopompi  55 
Archidamus  II  200.  201.  204.  205 
Archidamus  III    182.   18S.  200.  201. 

206.  207 
Archidamus  IV  200.  201.  206.  207 
Archidamus  V  200.  201.  202.  207.  208 
Archidemides  arch.  ep.  164 
Archilochus   poeta   85.    86.   87.   147. 

149.  150.  151 
Archimedes  301.  303.  410 
Archimelus  poeta  301.  410 
Archinus  orator  175.  263 
Archippus  Acasti  54 
Archippus  arch.  ep.  192 
Archippus  com.  vet.  172.  258 
Architeles  21 

Archon  Ach.  praet.  308.  309 
Arcisius  Cillei  34 
Arctinus  poeta  82.  146.  147.  149.  151 


Ardys  Antiochi  f.  340 

Ardys  Lydise  86.  87.  88.  89.  98.  232 

Arene  ffibali  32 

Arestor  Ecbasi  16.  19.  21 

Aretas  Arabs  346 

Areus  Ampygis  32 

Areus  I  Spartas  200.  201.  206.  207 

Areus  II  200.  201.  207 

Argseus  Macedoniae  209.  210 

Argalus  32 

Argia  Autesionis  f.  48 

Arginusae  173.  ■,74 

Argolis  270.  288 

Argonautica  poema  144 

Argonauts  46 

Argos  28.  288.  289 

Argus  15.  16.  21.  55 

Ariaethus  Tegeates  421 

Ariamnes  Datamis  385 

Ariamnes  II  334.  3S5.  386 

Ariarathes  I  385.  386 

Ariarathes  II  385.  386 

Ariarathes  III  339.  385 

Ariarathes  IV    308.    339.    377.    385. 

386.  387 
Ariarathes  V  310.  339.  344.  377.  38,5. 

387 

Ariarathes  VI  339.  385.  388 

Ariarathes  Ar.  VI  f.  385 

Ariarathes  Ar.  VI  f.  385 

Ariarathes  VII  339.  385 

Ariarathes  Ariobarzanis  frater  389 

Aridaeus  Amyntas  f.  209 

Ariminum  colonia  297.  326 

Arimna?us  Anaphae  385 

Arimnestus  arch.  ep.  171 

Ariobarzanes  I  Cappad.  31Q.  339.  385. 
388.  389 

Ariobarzanes  II  339.  3S5 

Ariobarzanes  I  Ponti  382.  391 

Ariobarzanes  II  381.  382.  389 

Ariobarzanes  III  300.  339.  381.  383 
1  Arion  poeta  87.  90.  91.  147 
j  Ariovistus  324 
I  Ariphron  Phereclis  54 

Arisba  83 

Aristaenus  Ach.  praet.  305.  308 

Aristaeus  Autonoes  48 

Aristagoras  204.  219.  225 

Aristarchus  grammat.  306.  310.  311. 
312.  316.  413 

Aristarcbus  trag.  166.  256 

Aristarchus  Samius  296.  408 

Aristeas  trag.  256 

Aristides  161.  162.  164 

Aristion  arch.  ep.  171 

Aristion  Athen.  319 

Aristippus  phil.  182.  261 
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Aristobulus  406 
Aristo  Ceus  301 
Aristocles  Pausaniae  200 
Aristocles  peripatet.  416 
Aristocles  Rhodius  grammat.  417 
Aristocrates  arch.  ep.  176 
Aristocrates  I  Arcadise  ^chmidis  f.  55 
Aristocrates  II  Arcadise  Hicetge  f.  50. 

55.  90.  98 
Aristocritus  scriptor  421 
Aristodemus  arch.  ep.  185 
Aristodemus  Aristomachi  12.  48.  55. 

57.  58.  136.  141.  201.  202 
Aristodemus  Eleus  4(3 
Aristodemus  Eudemi  Corinth.  55.  83 
Aristodemus  Megalopolit.  207 
Aristodemus  Nysaeus  416.  420 
Aristolochus  01.  vict.  187 
Aristomachus  Cleodsei  55.  56.  57.  58. 

76.  79 
Aristomenes  arch.  ep.  94 
Aristomenes  com.  vet.  169.  170.  179. 

257 
Aristomenes  Messenius  98.  99 
Ariston  arch.  ep.  166 
Ariston  /Etol.  preet.  218.  301 
Ariston  Agesiclis    Spartae    140.    200. 

201.  202.  203 
Ariston  Sophoclis  f.  176 
Aristonicus  grammat.  418 
Aristonicus  Pergami   314.   378.   3S1. 

383-  387 
Aristonymus  comicus  411 
Aristonymus  librarian  of  Alexandria 

307.  411 
Aristophanes  arch.  ep.  189 
Aristophanes  Byzant.  grammat.  298. 

304.  311.  411 
Aristophanes  com.  vet.  167.  169.  170. 

171.  172.  173.  174.  176.  178.  179. 

Aristophon  arch.  ep.  189 
Aristophon  Azeniensis   175.  i8r.  183. 

184.  185.  263 
Aristophon  Colyttensis  183.  187.  264 
Aristophon  com.  med.  259 
Aristoteles  phil.  179.  182.   187.  189. 

192.  261 
Aristoxenus  medicus  418. 
Aristoxenus  musicus  163.  406 
Aristoxenus  poeta  89.  147. 
Aristus  phil.  319 
Arius  phil.  331 
Armorica  324 
Arne  Boeoti  mater  4 
Arphaxad  115.  437 
Arsaces  I  299.  342.  349 
Arsaces  II  Tiridates  349 


Arses  237 

Arsinoe  Ptol.  Auletis  f.  363.  368 

Arsinoe  Ptol.  Euerg.  filia  363.  364 

Arsinoe  Lysimachi  f.  363 

Arsinoe  Ptol.  Soteris  f.  363 

Arsinoe  or  Tauchira  372 

Artabanus  164.  237.  238 

Artace  colonia  83 

Artaphernes  238 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus  164.  165.  237. 

238 
Artaxerxes   Mnemon    180.   229.   237. 

239 
Artaxias  347 

Artemidorus  Ephesius  316.  414 
Artemisia  Mausoli  185.  230.  231 
Artemisium  162 
Artemisius  350.  357 
Arverni  315 

Aryses  Holophernis  f.  385 
Asa  124.  128.  129.  130.  135 
Asander  dux  384 
Ascalaphus  35 
Asclepiades  Myrleanus   gramm.  305. 

411 
Asclepiades  Myrleanus  jun.  411.  415 
Asclepiades  Prusiensis  medicus  414 
Asclepiades  Samius  poeta  409 
Asia  Romana  425.  426.  432 
Asine  283 
Asinius  Pollio  417 
Asius  poeta  146 
Aspasia  168 
Aspis  poema  154 
Assaracus  49 

Assyrian  kings  106.  no.  113 
Ass3'rians  84.  88 
Astacus  colonia  84.  379 
Asteius  arch.  ep.  181 
Asterion  34.  54 
Astures  332 

Astyages  92.  94.  99.  100.  lor.  109 
Astyalus  01.  vict.  161 
Astydamas  trag.  177.  256 
Astydamas  jun.  trag.  181.  257 
Astyoche  Actoris  35 
Astyochus  172 
Astyphilus  arch.  ep.  171 
Atarnse  ^^olidis  186 
Athaliah  124.  125.  131.  135 
Athamas  yEoli  35.  37.  38 
Athanis  hist.  183.  263 
Athenseus  Attah  I  f.  375.  377 
Athenseus  peripateticus  333.  417 
Athenaeus  rhetor  323.  415 
Athenian  empire  163.  221 
Athens  174.  195.  228.  272.  276.  277. 

281.  292 
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Athenodorus  Sanilonis  331.  416 

Athenodorus  Tarsensis  414 

Atheradas  01.  vict.  85 

M.  Atilius  Regulus  298 

Atlas  36 

Atreus  47.  54 

Attalus  I  Pergami  299.  303.  304.  305. 

339-  342.  375-  376 
Attalus  II  312.  339.  344.  375.  377. 

378 
Attalus  III  339.  307.  313.  375.  378 
Attalus  Phileta?ri  frater  375 
Atthis  poenia  144 
Attica  270.  271.  272.  273.  274.  275. 

276. 292 
Attic  kings  42 
Attic  year  438 
Atys  27 

Audynaeus  350.  356 
Augeas  com.  med.  259 
Augeas  Elei  35 
Augias  poeta  147 
Aurunci  26 
Ausonians  26 
Autesion  Tisameni  48.  54 
Autocrates  com.  vet.  258 
Automenes  Corinth.  83 
Autonoe  48 

Autosthenes  arch.  ep.  86 
Axionicus  com.  med.  258 
Azan  49.  55.  65 
Azeus  Clymeni  35 
Baasha  124.  129 
Babylon  103.  108.  109.  113.  114.  157. 

191.  236.  237.  341 
Babylonian  dynasties  106.  no 
Bacchanalia  307 
Bacchiadae  87 
Bacchis  Prumnidis  55,  83 
Bacchius  medicus  407 
Bacchylides  poeta  167.  169.  260 
Bactra  215 
Bactriana  349 
Balbinus  imp.  326 
Baleares  315.  425 
l?arce37r.  372 
Baruch  134 
Bas  379 

Bathon  com.  nov.  260 
Bato  Sinopensis  421 
Battus  I  Cyrenes  88.  89.  92.  370 
Battus  II  93.  370 
Battus  III  93.  370 
Battus  IV.  370 
Battus  Arcesilai  IV  f.  370 
Belgae  324 
Bellerophon  35.  45 
Belshazzar  236 


Belus  102 

Beneventum  297 

Benhadad  129.  130.  131 

Benhadad  II  131.  132 

Berenice  Ptol.  Auletis  f.  363.  367.  369 

Berenice  vel  Hesperis  372 

Berenice  Ptol.  Lathyri  f.  363 

Berenice  Ptol.  Philadelphi  f.  342 

Berenice  Ptol.  Philopatoris  mater  364 

Berenice  Ptol.  Soteris  uxor  ^6^ 

Berosus  296.  297.  409 

Bias  Amythaonis  35 

Bias  philos.  156.  260 

Bion  arch.  ep.  165 

Boedromion  161.  239.  240.  242.  243 

Boeotia  270.  271.  272.  276.  277.  279. 

293 
Boeoti  37.  44.  65.  308 
Boeotus  Itoni  vel  Arnes  f.  4.  34.  44 
Boethus  Sidonius  416 
Boii3oo.  305.  306 
Borion  prom.  373.  374.  427 
Borus  Penthili  54 
Boteiras  379 
Brasidas  170.  171.  226 
Briacas  ^-Eginetis  55 
Britain  324.  325.  424.  425 
Brundusini  297 
Brundusium  326 
Bucatius  198 
Bucolion  Laise  55 
Butes  Erechthei  41 
Byzantium  87.  89.  302 
Byzas  89 
Cadraeans  45 
Cadmus  hist.  261 
Cadmus  PhcenLx  3.  6.  14.  33.  34.  45. 

48.  49.  54.  65.  76.  148.  149 
L.  Ceecilius  Metellus  P.  M.  298.  299. 

401.  439 
L.  Caecilius  Metellus  P.  M.  402 
Q.  Caecilius   Metellus    Creticus   322. 

323 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Numidicus  316. 

317 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius  P.  M.  320. 

321.  403 
Caecilius  rhetor  331.  418 
Caere  25 

C.  Caesar  Augusti  nepos  333.  335-336 
L.  Caesar  Augusti  nepos  333.  335.  336 
Caman  115.  437 
Calchas  34 
Caleb  119 

Cahppus  244.  245.  352 
Calliades  arch.  ep.  162.  436 
Calliades  com.  med.  25S 
Calliarchus  arch.  ep.  195 
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Callias  arch.  ep.  165.  168.  172.  173. 

180 
Callias  com.  vet.  168.  257 
Callias  Syracusanus  407 
Callicrates  com.  med.  258 
Callicratidas  173 
Calliraachus  arch.  ep.  167.  185 
Callimachus  poeta  298.  299.  301.  304. 

404.  414 
Callinus  poeta  83.  84.  147 
Callippus  227 
Calhppus  Corinthius  421 
Calhsthenes  hist.  263 
Callisthenes  01.  net.  86 
Callisthenes  orator  189 
CaUisto  Arcadis  mater  4.  18.  21. 49.  55 
Callistratus  arch.  ep.  184 
Callistratus  Aristophaneus  311.  413 
Callistratus  comoedus  170 
Callistratus  orator  175.  181.  183.  184. 

263 
Callistratus  scriptor  431 
Camarina  92.  93.  156.  227 
Cambyses  93.  94.  99.  157.  158.  237 
Candace  333 
Cannse  302 
Cantabri  332.  333 
Cantharus  com,  vet.  258 
Capaneus  Hipponoi  55 
Caphyge  284.  301 
Cappadocia  295.  386.  388 
Capys  Assaraci  49 
Caranus  210 
Car  Lydi  frater  3 
Carcinus  trag.  256 
Caria  35 

Carians  34.  35.  59.  83.  86 
Carnea  86.  171 
Carneades  academicus  phil.  303.  310. 

312.  314.  316.  412 
Carneonicse  9 

Carnii  sacerdotes  Sicyon.  30.  31 
Carthage  311.  312.  315.  328.  427.  428 
Carthaginians  33 
Sp.  Carvilius  300 
Casleu  350.  354 
Casmense  88 
Cassander    193.  194.  195.  196.   204. 

210.  216.  217.  278.  438 
C.  Cassius  329.  389 
Castor  Rhodius  323.  324.  410 
Castor  junior  324 
Castor  and  Pollux  32.  46 
Catabathmus  374.  375.  431 
Catalogus  yvvaiKcov  poema  154 
Catana  83.  228 
Caucon  Lycaonis  3 
Caucones  33 


Cecrops  2.  14.  23.  39.  40 

Cecrops  II  41.  43 

Celtiberians  311.  313.  317 

Centaurs  32 

Cephallenia  270 

Cephalon  Gergithius  421 

Cephalus  Deionis  34.  37 

Cephalus  orator  175.  180.  181.  263 

Cepheus  Celei  55 

Cephisodorus  arch.  ep.  158.  182.  191 

Cephisodorus  com.  vet.  175.  258 

Cephisodorus  hist.  262 

Cephisodotus  arch.  ep.  184 

Cephisophon  arch.  ep.  187.  190 

Cephisophon  orator  187 

Cepi  colonia  83 

Cercaphus  yEoli  35 

Cercops  poeta  146.  147 

Cercyon  Agamedis  55 

Ceres  11.  44 

Ceycis  ydfjios  poema,  154 

Chabrius  arch.  ep.  171 

Chabrias  dux  179.  180.  181.  184.  221. 

229 
Chaeremon  trag.  256 
Chaerephanes  arch.  ep.  166 
Chserondas  arch.  ep.  188.  254.  255 
Chseronea  188.  213.  232.  254.  277 
Chalciopeus  Telemachi  54 
Chalcis  Syrise  368 
Chalcedon  86 

Chaldaean  era  351.  352.  353.  362 
Chamseleon  Heracleota  406 
Chai'es  arch.  ep.  163.  168 
Chares  dux  184.  185 
Chariclides  arch.  ep.  183 
Charidemus  188.  189 
Charilaus  55.  65.  66.  67.  68.  137.  138. 

139.  200.  201 
Charinus  arch.  ep.  193 
Charisander  ai'ch.  ep.  180 
Charmadas  academicus  413 
Charon  vel  Chares  411 
Charon  hist.  159.  164.  262 
Charops  archon  83 
Chersonesi  Haliadum  373.  374 
Chersias  poeta  148 
Chersicrates  83.  84 
Chilon  93.  156.  260 
Chion  arch.  ep.  182 
Chionides  com.  vet.  160.  161.  257 
Chionis  Ol.vict.  86.  87 
Chios  426 

Choerilus  Samius  162.  260 
Chcerilus  trag.  156.  160.  162.  256 
Chorus  dvdpcov  159.  175.  186 
Chorus  Traidwv  175 
Chremes  arch.  ep.  190 
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Chrysippus  phil.  197.  261.  303.304. 

410 
Chrysis  9 

Chjysomachus  01.  vict.  92 
Cilicia  321 
Cilleus  Cephali  34 
Cilnius  Mecsenas  335 
Cimbri  315.  316.  317 
Cimmerians  88.  89.  90 
Ciraon  MiltiadivS  £.163.  164.  165.  166. 

167.  211.  222.  225 
Cinsethon  poeta  82.  143.  146 
Cineas  orator  296.  405 
Cirrhsean  war  92.  198 
Cisus  Temeni  55.  58 
Cius  380 

Nero  Claudius  Drusus  Liviae  filius  334 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  226.  227.  301. 

303 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  Octaviae  filius 

332 
C.  Claudius  Nero  303.  393 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero  Caesar   imj).    323. 

329-  331-  334-  335-  336-  337-  2,9<=>- 
,.4°4 
Ti.  Claudius  Caesar  imp.  334 
P.  Claudius  Pulcher  299 
Clean der  Gelae  227 
Cleanthes  stoicus  197.  297.  410 
Clearchus  Solensis  406 
Cleodseus  Hylli  6.  55.  57.  58.  76 
Cleocritus  arch.  ep.  172 
Cleomachides  Lariss.  Thess.  praet.  30S 
Cleomachus  trag.  256 
Cleomantis  01.  vict.  188 
Cleombrotus  Pausanige  pater  200.  203. 
,205 

Cleombrotus  I  180.  200.  201.  206.  207 
Cleombrotus  II  200.  201.  207.  208 
Cleomenes  I   12.  159.  161.  200.  201. 

203.  204 
Cleomenes  II  200.  201.  206 
Cleomenes  III    200.    201.    202.    207. 

208.  301.  364 
Cleomenes  Cleombroti  II  f.  200 
Cleomenes  Pleistoanactis  frater    200. 

205 
Cleon  169.  170.  171.  226 
Cleon  a  leader  of  banditti  419 
Cleon  01.  vict.  91 
Cleon  Siciliensis  421 
Cleonae  288.  289 
Cleondas  01.  vict.  90 
Cleonymus  Cleomenis  II  f.  200.  206 
Cleopatra  Antiochi  magni   filia   340. 

364 
Cleopatra  regina  Ptol.  Auletis  f.  331. 

339-  363-  364-  367-  368.  369 


Cleopatra  Ptol.  Epiphanis  f.  363.  364 

Cleopatra  Ptol.  Philemetoris  f.  nupta 

Demetrio  Nicatori   345.  348.  363. 

Cleopatra  Ptol.  Philometoris  f.  nupta 
Ptol.  Physconi  363.  365.  366.  369 

Cleopatra  Ptol.  Physconis  f.  363,  366 

Cleopatra  Ptol.  Soteris  II  f.  363.  366 

Cleophon  173.  174 

Cleophon  trag.  256 

Cleoptolemus  01.  vict.  85 

Clepsydra  the  240 

Cleues  and  Malaus  56 

Chdicus  archon  83   (ubi  male  "  Ar- 
chias") 

Clinias  Alcibiadis  pater  167.  170 

Clinias  scriptor  421 

Clisthenes   Sicyon.   92.   93.   96.   149. 
198.  233 

Clitarchus  hist.  406 

Clitodemus  hist.  262 

Clitomachus  187 

Clitomachus  phil.  312.  316.  318.  413 

Cliton  01.  vict.  190 

Clitor  Azanis  f.  55 

Clitor  Arcadiae  284 

Clitus  215 

P.  Clodius  324.  325 

Clymenus  Presbouis  35 

Clytaemnestra  32 

Clytius  Laomedontis  49 

Clytius  Sami  54 

Clytus  Milesius  406 

Cnidiis  177.  178.  221 

Cnopus  Codri  f.  54 

Codrus  8.  54.  58.  60.  65.  80 

Coele  Syria  343.  345.  346.  364 

Coenus  210 

Colotes  Epicureus  296.  409 

Cometes  Tisameni  54 

Comias  arch.  ep.  94.  155.  436 

Conon  arch.  ep.  165 

Conon  dux  169.  178 

Conon  scriptor  330.  417 

Constantinople  361 

Constantius  II  imp.  361 

Copae  Boeotiae  277 

Cora.x  Sicyon.  29.  30 

Corcyra  83.  84.  168.  169.  270.  292 

Corinth  83.  168.  177.  178.  281.  2S6. 
287.  2S8.  299.  312.  328 

Corinthia  270.  287 

Corinthiaca  poema  144 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna  319 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  CaudinusP.M. 

401 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  303 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  302.  303 
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P.   Cornelius    Scipio   Africaniis   303. 

304-  343 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  JSmilianus  Afn- 

canus  309.  312.  314 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus  306.  343 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  P.  M.  313. 

402 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  313.  316,  318.  319. 

320.  384.  389  ,     ,     ,     , 

Corcebus  Eleus  Ol.  vict.  60.  63. 64.  65. 

(>6.  67.68.  71.82.  88.95.  138.  153 
Coronea  167.  177.  205,  225.  277 
Coronus  Sicyon.  29 
Coronus  Thersandri  f.  4 
Corsica  93.  298.  310.  425 
Cosa  colonia  296 
Cossaei  191 
Cotes  prom.  427.  429 
Cottyphus  dux  231 
Cous  et  Critines  89 
Cranaus  39 
Cranon  191 

Crantor  ptiil.  193.  197.  261 
Crataeus,  Crateues,  or  Craterus  211 
Craterus  191.  192.  206.  218 
Crates  academicus  196.  197.  261 
Crates  com.  vet.  167.  257 
Crates  cynicus  190.  195.  261 
Crates  Mallotes  306.  310.  413.  414 
Cratinus  com.  med.  258 
Cratinus  com.  vet.  158.  166.  167.  170. 

171.  172.  257 
Cratinus  dux  226 
Cratinus  Ol.  vict.  87 
Cratippus  hist.  262 
Cratippus  philosoph.  328.  416 
Creon  arch.  ep.  85.  436 
Creophylus  poeta  146 
Cresphontes  Aristomachi  55. 57. 58. 62 
Crete  45.  322.  425 
Cretheus  yEoli  7.  34 
Creusa  Xuthi  uxor  43 
Criasus  Argivus  21.  55 
Crimessus  the  188 
Crinagoras  or.  420 
Crison  01.  vict.  167.  168 
Crissus  Phoci  35 
Critias  165 
Critines  et  Cous  89 
Critolaus  Ach.  prset.  312 
Critolaus  peripateticus  310.  316.  412 
Crocinus  01.  vict.  174 
Croesus  92.  94.  140.   156.  202.  203. 

204.  232.  233.  234 
Croton  Umbrias  25.  27 
Crotona  83.  84.  140 
Crotopus  Argivus  15.  21.  55 
Ctesias  hist.  176.  177.  179.  262 


Ctesibius  mechanicus  413 

Ctesibius  scriptor  410 

Ctesicles  arch.  ep.  189 

Ctesiphon  Atheniensis  254.  255 

Cunaxa  176 

Curetes  36 

M'Curius  Dentatus  296 

Cyaxares  88.  89.  91.  92.  99.  103.  156 

Cyclades  35 

Cycle  epic  142 

Cycliadas  Ach,  praet.  303.  304 

Cydias  orator  185.  264 

Cydrelus  Codri  54 

Cylarabes  Stheneli  f.  55 

Cylon  88.  90 

Cyme  56.  57.  65.  142 

Cynaetha  Arcadiae  284 

Cynortas  Amyclae  32 

Cynoscephalae  305 

Cynossema  172 

Cynuria  270.  284 

Cynus  Locri  f,  34 

Cypria  poema  144 

Cyprus  305.  364.  365.  369.  426 

Cypselidae  93 

Cypselus  iEpyti  f.  50.  55.  62 

Cypselus  Corinth.  87.  90.  91.  93 

Cyrene  89.  317.  365.  370.  371.  372, 

429 
Cyrsilus  scriptor  406 
Cyrus   99.   100.   101.   127.   155.   156. 
157.  158.  234.  235.  236.  237 

Cyrus  Darii  f.  173.  176.  239 

Cythera  270 

Cyzicus  83.  86.  173 

Daedalus  Eupalami  43 

Daesius  350.  357.  358 

Daicles  01.  vict.  67.  68.  82 

Daimachus  Plataeensis  409 

Daimenes  Tisameni  54.  56 

Dalmatia  315.  330.  334.  336 

Damascus  133 

Damasias  arch.  ep.  88 

Damasias  II  arch.  ep.  92.  198 

Damasias  01.  vict.  192 

Damasias  Penthili  f.  54.  56 

Damasichthon  Codri  f.  54 

Damastes  hist.  262 

Damocratidas  Argivus  86 

Damocritas  Ach.  praet.  311 

Damocritas  .^tol.  praet.  304.  305 

Damophon  Pantaleontis  92.  96 

Damophon  Thoantis  35 

Damophyle  poetria  92.  148 

Damon  Ol.  vict.  180.  181 

Damon  orator  189 

Damoxenus  com.  nov.  259 

Danae  46.  55 
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Danais  poema  7.  144.  154 

Danaus  3.  6.  14.  15.  21.  23.  34.  39.  45. 

55.  65.  76.  148 
Dandes  01.  vict.  163 
Daniel  134 
Dardani  321 
Dardanus  7.  23.  49.  65 
Darius  Codomannus   189.   214.   216. 

237.  239 
Darius  Hystaspis  99.  100.  158.  159. 

161.  203.  204.  219.  220.  221.  237. 

238 
Darius  Medus  236.  237 
Darius  Nothus  166. 173. 174.  237.  238 
Darius  Pharnacis  f.  384 
Darnis  373.  374.  431 
Dasmon  01.  vict.  84 
Datames  Anaphee  385 
Datames  dux  382 
Datis  and  Artaphernes  161.  219 
David  116.  122.  123.  128 
Deborah  and  Barak  120 
Deioces  84.  99.  100.  loi 
Deiochus  hist.  262 
Deion  iEoli  34.  37 
Deiotarus  224 
Deiphontes  58 
Delium  170.  277 

Demades  orator  189.  190.  192.  264 
Deraagoras  scriptor  421 
Demaratus  Aristonis    13.    159.    161. 

200.  201.  203.  204.  438 
Demetrius  Ariarathis  V  f.  385.  388 
Demetrius  Calatianus  421 
Demetrius  com.  nov.  259 
Demetrius  Erythrseus  415 
Demetrius  Eucaerus  340.  346.  347 
Demetrius  Euthydemi  f.  349 
Demetrius  Ixion  417 
Demetrius  Laco  421 
Demetrius  Macedoniae  rex  209.  210. 

218.  339 
Demetrius  Magnes  415 
Demetrius  Nicator  339. 340. 344.  345. 

348.  365 
Demetrius  Phalereus   190.  192.  193. 

194.  196.  197.  264.  273.  292.  406 
Demetrius  Phaiius  302 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  193.  194.  195. 

196.  197.  207.  209.  210.  216.  217, 

218.  340 
Demetrius   Scepsius   306.   318.    412. 

413 
Demetnus   Soter  339.  340.  343.  344. 

348.  387 
Demetrius  Zenodoteus  408 
Demochares  orator  192. 193. 194.  197. 

264 


Democles  arch.  ep.  197.  296 
Democles  hist.  262 
Democlides  arch.  ep.  192 
Democritus  phil.  159.  165.  168.  174. 

184.  261 
Demogenes  arch.  ep.  192 
Demophanes  and  Ecdemus  207 
Demophilus  arch.  ep.  180 
Demophilus  hist.  184.  263 
Demosthenes  dux  172 
Demosthenes  medicus  418 
Demosthenes   orator    179.   180.    182. 

183.  184.  185.  186.  187.  188.  189. 

190.  191.  192.  247.  248.  249.  250. 

251.  252.  253.  264 
Demostratus  arch.  ep.  178 
Demotion  arch.  ep.  164 
Dercyllidas  176.  177.  228 
Derites  Harpali  32 
Deucalion  25.  35.  36.  54.  65 
Deucalion  Minois  f.  34.  54 
Dexitheus  arch.  ep.  179 
Diseus  Ach.  praet.  311.  312 
Diagoras  Melius  164.  261 
Diana  11 
Dicaearchus  405 
Dicseogenes  trag.  257 
Dicon  01.  vict.  179 
Didymus  gi-ammaticus  327.  417 
Dinarchus  orator  183.  188.  191.  192. 

194.  196.  264 
Dinolochus  com.  vet.  161.  257 
Dinon  hist.  263 
Dio  stoicus  421 
Diodes  arch.  ep.  1 73 
Diodes  com.  vet.  258 
Diodes  01.  vict.  83 
Diodes  Peparethius  421 
Diodonxs  Cronus  406 
Diodorus  Elaites  421 
Diodorus  Erythrseus  poeta  147 
Diodorus  peripateticus  316.  413 
Diodorus  Siculus  324.  328.  416 
Diodorus  Sinopensis  com.  med.  259 
Diodotus  Trypho  339.  344.  348 
Diogenes  Apolloniata  261 
Diogenes  Babylonius  310.  312.  412 
Diogenes  cynicus  178.  191.  261 
Diogenes  trag.  256 
Diognetus  arch.  ep.  161.  297 
Diognetus  01.  vict.  156 
Diognetus  Megachs  f.  ai'chon  54 
Dion  184.  185.  227 
Diomedes  35 
Dionysia  magna  241.  245 
Dionysides  tragicus  296.  409 
Dionysiodorus  hist.  263 
Dionysius  Atticus  323.  418 
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Dionysius  Chalcideus  421 

Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  297.  331. 

335- .41 7 
Dionysius  Iambus  411 
Dionysius  Magnes  415 
Dionysius  Metathemenus  297.  408 
Dionysius  Milesius  hist.  262 
Dionysius  Mytilenseus  vel   Scytobra- 

chion  421 
Dionysius  periegeta  336.  418 
Dionysius  Sinopensis  com.  nov.  259 
Dionysius  Syracusanus  174.  178.  182. 

187.  227.  256 
Dionysius  II  Syracusanus  184.  187 
Dionysius  Thrax  316.  321.  414 
Dionysodorus  01.  vict.  180 
Diophanes  Ach.  prset.  306 
Diophantus  arch.  ep.  177 
Diophantus  orator  181 
Diopithes  187 

Dioscorides  Phacas  medicus  416 
Dioscurias  83 

Diotimus  arch.  ep.  169.  185 
Diotimus  dux  179 
Diotimus  orator  188 
Diotimus  stoicus  414 
Diotrephes  arch.  ep.  179  (rectius  Diei- 

trephes) 
Diphilus  arch.  ep.  167 
Diphilus   Sinopensis   com.  nov.  192. 

259  . 
Diridotis  191 
Ditizele  380 
Dium  186 
Dius  350.  353.  360 
Diyllus  hist.  184.  188.  195.  263 
Dodona  22.  25.  36 
Cn.  Domitius  censor  296.  391 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  P.  M.  402 
Dorians  5.  13.  41.  44.  45.  52.  279.  280 
Doridas  Propodse  f.  35 
Dorieus  Leonidse  frater  200.  201.  203 
Dorieus  Rhodius  01.  vict.  169 
Dorimachus  iEtol.  praet.  302 
Doris  270 

Dorus  3.  34.  44.  54.  75 
Dorylaus  418.  419 
Doryssus  55.  137.  138.  200.  201 
Dosiadas  scriptor  422 
Dotadas  Isthmii  55 
Dotades  01,  vict.  83 
Draco  90 

Dromo  com.  med.  259 
Dromoclides  arch.  ep.  163 
Dropides  arch.  ep.  92 
Dropilus  arch.  ep.  88 
Dryopes  33.  50.  59 
Dryopis  45 


C.  Duilius  298 

Dvu'is  Samius  296.  408 

Dydalsus  379 

Dyme  Achaise  217 

Dyscinetus  arch.  ep.  181 

Dystrus  350.  354.  356 

Ecdemus  and  Demophanes  207 

Echemus  49.  55 

Echestratus  55.  137.  200.  201 

Ectenes  33 

Ecphantides  com.  vet.  257 

Egypt  162. 165.  166. 220. 221. 426.427 

Ehud  119 

Elah  124.  129 

Elaphebolion  239.  241.  243 

Elatea  188.  232 

Elatus  Arcadis  49.  55.  65 

Eleans   87.  88.  92.  94.  96.  97.  182. 

186,  290 
Eleazar  119 

Electryon  Persei  f.  46.  55 
Elegeis  Nelei  f.  5 
Elephantina  333 
Eleus  Amphimachi  35 
Eleus  Eurycydae  3.  35.  75 
Eleusis  43.  276 
Eleutherae  277.  279 
Eli  120.  121.  122.  123.  128 
Elijah  130 

Ehs  58.  176.  270.  290.  291 
Elisha  130.  132 
Elon  120 

Elpines  arch.  ep.  184 
Elul  350 
Elymaei  343 
Elymi  26 
Empeducles  phil.  28.  159.   166.   167. 

168.  261 
Endymion  35 
Enna  87 

Ennea  Hodoi  225.  226 
Enoch  115.  437 
Enos  115.437 
Entimus  Cretensis  85 
'Hotat  neydXai  poema  144.  154 
Epameinon  arch.  ep.  169 
Epaminondas  97.  182.  183.  206.  213. 

228.  279 
Epei,  Elei,  ^toli  5.  41 
Eperatus  Ach.  preet.  302 
Epeus  Endymionis  f.  35 
Epeus  Panopei  f.  35 
Ephialtes  orator  188 
Ephippus  com.  med.  259 
Ephorus  hist.  187.  189.  262 
Epicharmus  com.  vet.  160.  162.  163. 

166.  257 
Epicrates  com.  med.  259 

Gg3 
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Epicurus   phil.    187.    190.    191.    193. 

194.  197.  261.  297.  299.  405 
Epidamnus  90 
Epidaurus  Argi  f.  4.  21 
Epidaurus  270.  289 
Epidromus  Lariss.  Thess.  prset.  306 
Epigenes  com.  med.  188.  259 
Epigoni  poema  144.  154 
Epilycus  com.  vet.  257 
Epimenides  phil.  87.  90.  92 
Epinicus  comicus  302.  411 
Epitelidas  01.  vict.  93 
Epirus  309 

Erasistratus  medicus  298.  407 
Eratosthenes  Crotoniates  01.  vict.  93 
Eratosthenes  Cyrenseus  296.  298.301. 

303-  305-  410 
Erechtheus  41.  43.  65 
Eretrians  85.  159 
"F.pya  Hesiodi  154 
Erichthonius  39.  43' 
Erichthonius  Dardani  f.  49 
Erinna  92.  148 
Erinna  minor  185.  260 
Eriphus  com.  med.  259 
Erxiclides  arch.  ep.  156 
Eryxias  archon  85 
Eryxias  01.  vict.  157 
Esarhaddon  104.  108.  109.  110.  iii. 

112.  114 
Esau  118 
Etazeta  380 

Eteocles  Q^dipodis  48.  49.  54 
Euaemon  Ormeni  35 
Euaenetus  arch.  ep.  188 
Evagoras  01.  vict.  173 
Evagoras  Cyprius  178.  179.  180.  181. 

228.  229 
Evander  Areas  24 
Evander  arch.  ep.  179 
Evander  phil.  303.  404.  411 
Eubulides  arch.  ep.  177 
Eubulus  arch.  ep.  186 
Eubulus  com.  med.  180.  258 
Eubulus  orator  184.  186.  187.  264 
Euboea  270.  293 
Eucharistus  arch.  ep.  [83 
Eucles  arch.  ep.  169 
Euclides  arch.  ep.  175 
Eucratides  I  349 
Eucratides  II  349 
Euctemon  arch.  ep.  173.  195 
Eudamidas  I  200.  201.  206.  207 
Eudamidas  II  200.  201.  207 
Eudemus  Agelae  II  55.83 
Eudemus  arch.  ep.  185 
Eudemus  Parius  262 
Eudoxus  phil.  182.  261 


Euetes  com.  vet.  162.  257 

Eugamon  Cyrenaeus  94.  146.  147.  148 

Eugeon  Samius  hist.  262 

Euhemerus  Messenius  406 

Evil  Merodach  127.  128. 135.  235.  236 

Eumelus  Admeti  34 

Eumelus  poeta  82.  83.  146.  149 

Eumelus  Bospori  230 

Eumenes    Cardianus    192.    193.    195. 

382 
Eumenes  I  339.  375 
Eumenes  II  305.  308.  339.  375.  376. 

377 
Eumenes  Philetaeri  frater  375.  376 

Euneus  Jasonis  34 

Eunicus  com.  vet.  258 

Eunomus  55.  137.  138.  200.  201.  202 

Eunomus  Lariss.  Thess. praet. 306. 307 

Eupalamus  Metionis  43 

Euphaes  Antiochi  f.  55 

Euphantus  Olynthius  299.  300.  411 

Euphemus  arch.  ep.  171 

Euphorion  Chalcidensis  296.  301.  410 

Euphorion  trag.  256 

Euphranti  turris  374 

Euphrates  the  424.  426 

Euphron  com.  med.  259 

Eupolemus  01.  vict.  177 

Eupolis  com.  vet.  169.  170.  171.  257 

Euripides   trag.    162.   166.  167.   168. 

169.  170.  172.  173.  174.  256 
Euripides  trag.  jun.  256 
Europe  425.  432 
Europia  poema  144 
Europs  29 
Eurotas  32 
Eurotas  01.  vict.  173 
Euryalus  Mecistei  f.  35 
Euryanax  Dorei  f.  200 
Eurybatas  01.  vict.  179 
Eurybus  01.  vict.  86 
Eurycles  01.  vict.  92 
Euryclides  01.  \n.ct.  89 
Eurycrates  55.  140.  200.  201 
EurycratesII  or  Eurycratides  140.200. 

201 
Eurycyda  Endymionis  f.  35 
Eurydamidas  Agidis  IV  200.  201.  202, 

207 
Eurydice  Ptol.  Soteris  uxor  363 
Eurylas  01.  vict.  189 
Euryleon  54.  62 
Eurylochus  dux  92.  198 
Eurymedon  dux  172 
Eurymedon  the  164 
Eurypon  Soi  55.  137.  138.  200 
Eurysthenes  55.  136.  200.  201.  203. 

206.  207.  208 
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Eurysthenes  descended  from  Demara- 

tus  204 
Eurysthenes  Stheneli  45.  46.  47.  55.  65 
Euthippus  arch.  ep.  165 
Euthycrates  et  Cephisodotus  407 
Euthycritus  arch.  ep.  190 
Euthydemus  arch.  ep.  156.  166.  168 
Euthydemus  Bactr.  342.  349 
Euthymenes  arch.  ep.  168 
Euthynus  arch.  ep.  170 
Eutresis  Arcadise  284 
Euxenides  com.  vet.  162.  257 
Euxenippus  arch.  ep.  194 
Euxenus  and  Protus  91 
Exagentus  01.  vict.  171.  172 
Ezekiel  134.  135 
Q.  Fabius  Max.  /Emihanus  312 
Q.  Fabius  Max.  Allobrogicus  315 
Q.  Fabius  Max.  Servihanus  313 
Q.  Fabius  Max.  Verrucosus  303.  304 
Falerii  25 
Fahsci  299 
Faunus  28 
C.  Fimbria  319 
C.  Flaminius  301 
T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  imp.  337.  396. 

397 
France  424 

A.Gabinius  324.  347.  367.  368.  389 
Gallseci  313 
Gallogreeci  306 
GameUon  239.  243 
Ganymedes  49 

Gauls  in  Asia  or  Gallogrseci  197.  380 
Gaul  424 
Gedrosia  190 
Gela53.  93.  161.  227 
Gelanor  15.  21 
Gelon  01.  vict.  91 

Gelon  Syracus.  92.  161.  162.  163.  227 
Gelon  Hieronis  II  f.  302 
Geminus  414.  415 
Germanicus  Caesar  Drusi  f.  337 
Gideon  120 

Gigantomachia  poema  144 
Glaucias  01.  vict.  92 
Glaucines  arch.  ep.  168 
Glaucippus  arch.  ep.  173 
Glaucon  Leagri  f.  225 
Glaucus  ^pyti  55 
Glaucus  Chius  85 
Glaucus  Hippoclis  35 
Glaucus  Sisyphi  35 
Gorgias  arch.  ep.  197.  296 
Gorgias  orator  165.  167.  169.  262 
Gorgo  Cleomenis  I  filia  200.  204 
Gorpiseus  350.  358.  359 
Graeci  22 


Grsecus  Thessali  f.  21.  55 

Grais  Archelai  54.  57 

Granicus  the  189 

Gyges  84.  85.  232 

Gylippus  172 

Gylis  01.  vict.  88 

Gymnopaedia  87.  88 

Habron  45 

Hsemon  Alectoris  35 

Hsemon  Pelasgi  21.  55 

Heemon  Thoantis  35 

Haliae  289.  290 

Haliartus  277 

Haliartus  Thersandri  f.  4 

Ham  53 

Hamilcar  Barcas  299 

Hamutal  126 

Hannibal    299.   301.    302.  303.  304. 

305-  307-  380 
Haran  it6 
Harpagus  loi 
Harpalus  Amyclae  32 
Harpalus  190.  191 
Hasdrubal  300.  301 
Hasdrubal  HamUcaris  f.  303 
Hazael  131.  132.  133 
Heber  11,15.  437 
Hecataeus  Abderita  406 
Hecataeus  hist.  158.  159.  160.  262 
Hecato  Rhodius  414 
Hecatombaeon  239.  240.  243.  245.  357. 

358 
Hecatomnvis  230.  231 
Hertor  Amphicli  pronepos  59 
Hector  Priami  filius  49 
Hegemachus  arch.  ep.  195 
Hegemon  arch.  ep.  190 
Hegemon  com.  vet.  172.  257 
Hegemon  orator  192.  264 
Hegesianax  411 
Hegesias  arch.  ep.  190 
Hegesinus  Pergamenus  412 
Hegesinus  poeta  147.  422 
Hegesippus  vel  Crobylus   com.  nov. 

259 
Hegesippus  vel  Crobylus  orator  187. 

264 
Hegesippus  scriptor  422 
Hegestratus  arch.  ep.  155 
Hegetor  Nelei  f.  54 
Helena  5.  32 
Heliodorus  343 
Hellanicus    Agathoclis    grammaticus 

408 
Hellanicus  hist.  9.  160.  169.  174.  262 
Hellanodicae  93 
Hellen  Deucalionis  vel  Phthii  3.  21. 

34-  36-  54-  55-  75 
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Hellenes  35-  37-  5° 

Hellopia  40 

Helos  139 

Helots  136. 139.164.  223.  281.282.283 

Helvetii  316 

Heniochus  com.  med.  259 

Hephsestion  191 

Heraclea  Euxini  94.  155.  3S0 

Heraclea  poema  88.  143.  144 

Heraclides  com.  med.  186.  258 

Heraclides  Erytliraeus  medicus  417 

Heraclides  Lembus  310.  311.  316,  413 

Heraclides  Ponticus  405 

Heraclitus  Halicarn.  299.  416 

Heraclitus  phil.  159.  166.  167.  260 

Hersea  Arcadise  284 

Hercules  5.  6.  7.  45.  46.  47.  55.  65. 

76.  142 
Hermachus  Epicureus  409 
Hermseum  prom.  428.  429 
Hermaeus  mensis  241 
Hermagoras  rhetor  323.  415 
Hermagoras  Theodoreus  331.  335. 418 
Hermeias  Methymnaeus  180.  263 
Hermione  270.  289.  290 
Hermippus  com.  vet.  168.169.  ^70-  257 
Hermippus  Smyrnseus  304.  404.  411 
Hermocrates  170 
Hero  Alexandrinus  414 
Herod  335 

Herodes  arch.  ep.  323 
Herodicus  Crateteus  413 
Herodicus  hist.  262 
Herodorus  scriptor  422 
Herodotus  hist.   146.   153.   159.   161. 

162.  163.  165,  167.  169,  173.  262 
Herophilus  medicus  407 
Hesiodus   poeta   80.    142.    143.    145. 

146.  153 
Hesperis  or  Berenice  372 
Hezekiah    104.    106.    107.    124.    126. 

129.  133-  134-  135 
Hezion  129 

Hicetaon  Laomedontis  49 
Hicetas  Aristocratis  55 
Hierax  navarchus  179 
Hieromnemon  arch.  ep.  193 
Hieronymus  Cardianus  hist,  195.  263 
Hieronymus  Rhodius  299.  410 
Hieronymus  Syracus.  227 
Hiero  I  158.  160.  162.  163.  164.  227. 

228 
Hiero  H  227.  296.  297.  300.  302 
Himera  88 
Hippalcimus  34 
Hipparchus  arch.  ep.  160 
Hipparchus  Bithynus  310.  312.  313. 

314.  413.  414 


Hipparchus  com.  vet.  258 
Hipparchus  Pisistrati  150.  151.  158. 

159.  199 
Hipparinus  Dionis  227 
Hippias  Pisistrati  158.  159.  172.  199 
Hippocles  Nelei  54 
Hippoclides  arch.  ep.  94 
Hippocrates  Gelae  92.  227 
Hippocrates  medicus  165.  168.  261 
Hippocratides  Leotychidis  200 
Hippodamas  arch.  ep.  180 
Hippodamia  47 

Hippolochus  Bellerophontis  35 
Hippolochus  Lariss.  Thess.  preet.  308 
Hippolytus  Phgesti  nepos  30 
Hippomenes  archon  84 
Hipponax  poeta  156.  157.  260 
Hipponous  Anaxagorae  55 
Hippostratus  01.  vict.  94 
Hippotes  Cnopi  frater  54 
Hippothus  Cercyonis  12.  50.  55 
Hippothus  Phylantis  55.  62 
Hippys  hist.  262 
Histiaeotis  44 
Histiseus  160 
Hodoedocus  Cyni  34 
Holophernes  Ariamnis  385.  386 
Holophernes  Cappadox  387 
Homeridae  151 
Homerus  68.  69.  70. 80. 138.  142. 146. 

149-  151-  152 
Homerus  tragicus  296.  407.  409 
Hoshea  108.  124.  133 
Hyacinthus  32 
Hyantes  32.  S3-  34 
Hybreas  orator  329.  331.  416 
Hybrilides  arch.  ep.  161 
Hydaspes  the  215 
Hyela  93 

Hyllus  HercuHs  55.  57.  64.  65.  76 
Hyperberetasus  350.  351.  359.  360 
Hyperbius  01.  vict.  171 
Hyperides  orator  188.  191.  264 
Hypermnestra  Danai  55 
laniscus  Sicyon.  30 
laones  6 
lapetus  34 
lapydes  314 
lapyges  26 
Jason  34 

Jason  Cyrenaeus  413 
Jason  Pheraeus  169,  171.  181 
Jason  Posidonii  325.  416 
lasus  Argi  21 
lasus  Triopae  15.  21.  55 
Iberi  Colchidis  322 
Ibycus  poeta  155.  157.  260 
Ibzan  124 
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148.  149-  ISO- 


301.  302.  309 


3^-55 


60 


256 


Icarius  (Ebali  32 

Icarius  01.  vict.  85 

Icarus  colonia  83 

Idas  Apharei  32 

Idmon  Abantis  34 

Idomeneus  34.  54  , 

Idomeneus  Lampsacenus  296.  407 

Idrieus  230.  231 

Ijar  or  Zif  350-  357 

llias  7.   12.  144-  145 
151.  152-  153 

llias  parva  87.  144 

Ilii  per  sis  poema  145 

Illyricum    218.    300. 

33^-  336-  337 
Ilus  Trois  49 
Inachus  14.  16.  21 
Inarus  165.  223 
Indus  the  190.  191 
Ino  Cadmi  48 
Insubres  301.  305 

lo  55 

Ion  3.  4-  34-  39-  f-  4^-  54 

Ion  Chius  trag.  166.  169.  171 

Ionia  59.  60 

lonians  13.  4°-  4i-  5°-  53 

Ionic  migration  59 

lopbon  trag.  169.  I74-  250 

Iphiclus  Phylaci  34    ^       „ 
Iphicratesi78.i79-i8i.i84.249-250 

Iphis  Alectons  55  „^   Gr^ 

IphitusEleus  9.  64.  65.  66.  67.  72.  80 

Iphitus  II  68 

Iphitus  Nauboli  35 

Ipsus  195 

Ira  97.  98 

Isaac  118 

Isauria  321 

IsEeus  orator  183.  184. 

Isagoras  arch.  ep.  159 

Isarchus  arch.  ep.  170 

Ischynis  01.  vict.  158 

Ishmael  118  ^o    ,„„    rSr. 

Isocrates  orator  165.  168.  i79-  i»°- 

181.  182.  184.  185.  186.  187.  263 
Isomachus  Ol.  vict.  159 
Issus  189.  206.  214 
Isthmius  Glauci  f.  55 
Ister  Callimacheus  300.  410 
Istria30i.  308 
Istrus  colonia  89 
Italus  25.  26 
Italy  423 
Ithaca  270 
Ithome  166 
Ithycles  arch.  ep.  176 
Itonus  34-  75 
Itonus  II  34-  75 


263 


Ixion  Aletis  55 
Jacob  116.  118 
Jair  120 

Jani  templum  300.  331.  332 
Japheth53.  116 
Jared  115.  437 
Jehoahaz  126.  131 
Jehoahaz  or  Shallum  126.  134-  i35 
Jehoash  125.  131-  132 
!jehoiadai3i 
Jehoiakim  or  Eliakim  126.  127.  I34- 

!  JehSkinVjionias  126.  127.  134- 
135.  235 
Jehoram  124.  I25-  130-  ^5^-  ^35 
Jehoshaphat  124-  125-  ^5°-  ^3i-  ^35 
'Jehu  T24.  131 

Jephthah  120.  124 

Jeremiah  134 

Jeroboam  124.  128.  129.  13° 

Jeroboam  II  125.  126.  132 

Jerusalem  135-  243-  323-  35«-  359 

Joash  114-  125.  131-  135 

Joram  125.  130.  131 

Joseph  118 

Joshua  119.  123  , 

Josiah  91.   102.   106.   124.   126.  127. 

134-  135 
Jotham  133-  135 
Juba  327.  336-  417 
Jugurtha  314-  3^6 
Judah  116 

Juha  August!  f.  329-  333-  334 
Julianus  imp.  362 

C.  Julius  Caesar  317-  S^S-  320-  S". 
ct2q.  q24.  325.  326.  327-  328.  367- 
I68.l8t389-P-M.403.404 

D.  Junius  Brvxtus  328 
M.  Junius  Brutus  327.  329 
Justinianus  imp.  361 
Justinus  imp.  361 
Kohath  117.  118 
Labdacus  48.  49-  54 

1  T.  Labienus  326 
T.  Labienus  fihus  329 
Laborosoarchod  236 
Labotas  55-  i37-  200.  201 
Lacedsemon  Taygetis  t.  32 
Lacedaemon  272.  306 
Lacedaemonians  158.221 
Lachares  01.  vict.  83 
Lachares  tyrannus  195 
Laches  arch.  ep.  176 
Laches  Demochans  197 
Lacius  dux  85 
Laconia  181.  270.  279-  280.  284.  292. 

Lacydes  vel  Lacedes  96 
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Lacydes  261.  299.  303.  410 

Ladas  01.  vict.  197 

Ladromus  01.  vict.  156 

Laertes  Arcisii  f.  34 

Lagetas  Dorylai  418.  419 

Laias  Cypseli  55 

Laius  48.  49.  54 

Lamech  115.  437 

Lamedon  29.  30 

Lamian  war  191 

Lamis  226 

Lampito  200 

Lampon  167 

Lampsacus  87 

Lampus  Laomedontis  f.  49 

Laodamas  Eteoclis  f.  48.  54 

Laodice  Antiochi  Epiphanis  f.  340 

Laodice  Antiochi  magni  f.  340 

Laodice  Antiochi  Sidetis  f.  340 

Laodice  minor  Antiochi  Sidetis  f.  340 

Laodice  Antiochi  Thei  uxor  342 

Laodice  Ariarathis  V  uxor  385.  388 

Laodice   Mithridatis    IV    f.   Antiochi 
magni  uxor  342.  382 

Laodice  minor  Mithridatis  IV  f.  382 

Laodice  Mithridatis  V  f.  AriarathjsVI 
uxor  385.  388 

Laodice  Seleuci  Nicatoris  mater  340 

Laodice  Seleuci  Philopatoris  f.  Persei 
uxor  340. 343 

Laontomenes  ^*Etol.  preet.  307 

Laomedon  49 

Larissa  Italise  26 

Larissa  Pelasgi  II  f.  Pelasgi  III  mater 
16.  17.21.55.     Achsei  mater  4.  20 

Larissa  Peloponnesi  26 

Lasus  poeta  159.  260 

Latium  28 

Leagrus  and  Sophanes  225 

Leagrus  Glauconis  f.  226 

Leandrius  scriptor  422 

Learchus  Inus  f.  48 

Lehadea  277 

Leleges  32.  33.  34.  35.  36.  50.  52.  59 

Lelegia  32 

Lelex  32 

Lentulus  Marcellinus  governor  of  Sy- 
ria 347 

Lengea  240 
Leocrates  archon  84 

Leo  hist.  263 

Leo  jun.  imp.  362 

Leodamas  orator  181.  185.  263 

Leogoras  164 

Leon  Eurycratidis  140.  200.  201 

Leonidas    141.   200.    201.    203.    204. 

205 
Leonidas  II  200.  201.  207.  208 


Leonidas  Tarentinus  409 
Leontium  83. 169.  220 
Leontomenes  Tisameni  f.  54.  56 
Leostratus  arch.  ep.  86.  162.  194 
Leotychides  99.  161.  200.  20T.  204. 

205 
Leotychides  Agidis  II  f.  200.  205 
Leotychides  Anaxilai  f.  200 
Leptis  magna  428.  429 
Leros  83 
Lesbocles  419 
Lesbos  57.  65.  86.  91.  169.  172.  273. 

426 
Lesches  poeta  87.  147 
Leucadia  270 
Leucippus  Perieris  32 
Leucippiis  phil.  261 
Leucippus  Sicyon.  29 
Leucon  com.  vet.  171.  257 
Leucon  Bospori  229.  230 
Leuctra  181.  228 
Levi  117.  118 

A.  Licinius  Archias  poeta  323.  414 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  P.  M.  204.  401 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus  P.  M. 

314.  387.  402 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  321.  322.   324. 

325-  333 
L.  Licinius  Lucullus  321.  322.  347. 

Licymnius  Chius  poeta  422 

Ligures  24.  26.  300. 307.  308.  309. 314 

Lilybaeum  299 

Limnse  colonia  83 

Linus  poeta  142.  148 

Lipara  89.  90.  93 

Livia  329 

M.  Livius  Drusus  318 

Locri  Leleges  44 

Locri  Epizephyrii  86.  140 

Locri  Opuntii  6^ 

Locris  270 

Locrus  Physci  f.  34 

Lous  350.351.357.358.359 

Lusitania  313 

Lustra   Romana   296.  317.  331.  335. 

337-  390—397-  400 
C.  Lutatius  Catulus  197.  299 
Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  412 
Lycaon  17.  18.  21.  28.49.  55 
Lycinus  01.  vict.  93 
Lycis  com.  vet.  187 
Lyciscus  Mto\.  praet.  308 
Lyciscus  arch.  ep.  187 
Lyco  phil.   195.  196.   261.  297.   299. 

301.409 
Lycophron  Pherseus  231 
Lycophron  poeta  298.  409 
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Lycorias  Zeuxidami  f.  200 
Lycorea  36 

Lycortas  Polybii  pater  307.  309 
Lycotas  01.  vict.  91 
Lycurgus  65.  66.  6-j.  68.  80.  95.  97. 
138.  139.  149.  200.  208.  280.  281. 

307-  436 
Lycurgus  Alei  f.  55 
Lycurgus  dux  226 
Lycurgus  orator  187.  188.  189.   191. 

194.  263 
Lycurgus  Pisistrati  tempore  234 
Lycurgus  Spartse  rex  201.  208 
Lycus  Ol.  vict.  166 
Lycus  Pandionis  f.  43 
Lycus  Rheginus  407 
Lydians  35 

Lydus  Tyrrheni  frater  3.  27 
Lygdamis  Halicarn.  161.  165 
Lygdamis  Naxius  157 
Lynceus  15.45.47 
Lynceus  Apharei  f.  32 
Lynceus  Samius  296.  409 
Lysander  162. 163. 173.  174. 177.  205. 

221.  228. 239 
Lysandra  Nicomedis  I  f.  379 
Lysanias  arch.  ep.  164.  167 
Lysanias  Cyrenaeus  410 
Lysias  arch.  ep.  86 
Lysias  orator  165.  167.  172.  173.  175. 

176. 178. 179. 180. 263 
Lysias  tutor  Antiochi  Eupatoris  343. 

387 
Lysicrates  arch.  ep.  166 
Lyside  vel  Mehssa  Prodis  f.  5.  90 
Lysimachides  arch.  ep.  167.  188 
Lysimachus  arch.  ep.  168 
Lysimachus  com.  vet.  257 
Lysimachus  194.  195.  196.  197.  216. 

296.  340.  375.  386 
Lysimachus  nepl  voo-tcov  413 
Lysimachus  Ptol.  Philadelphi  f.  363 
Lysimachus  Theodoreus  299.300.  409 
Lysippus  Ach.  praet.  304 
Lysippus  com.  vet.  257 
Lysistratus  arch.  ep.  164.  181 
Lysistratus  dux  226 
Lysitheus  arch.  ep.  164 
Maccabees  hb.  I  362 
Macedon  Lycaonis  f.  4.  28.  vel  Mo\\ 

f-37 
Macedonia  424 
Macedonian  war  304.  309 
Machanidas  201.  208.  303 
Macho  poeta  300.  411 
Msemacterion  239 
Maenalus  Lycaonis  f.  4 
Maenalus  Arcadise  284 


Magas  Ptol.  Evergetis  f.  363.  364 

Magas  Ptol.  Soteris  f.  370 

Magnes  iEoli  f.  35.  75 

Magnes  com.  vet.  166.  257 

Magnesia  Asiae  84 

Magnetes  270 

Mahalaleel  115.  437 

Malaus  56 

Manasseh  105.  106.  108.  134.  135 

Manetho  296.  297.  409 

Cn.  Manlius  Vulso  306.  307.  387 

Mantinea  137.  171.  179.  183.  285 

Mantineus  Lycaonis  f.  4 

Mantius  Melamp.  f.  34 

Marathon  99.  155.  161.  204.  218.  219. 

220 
Marchesvan  350.  353 
Marcius  Philippus  governor  of  Syria 

347 
Marcus  Ach.  praet.  217.  298 
Mardonius  161.  162.  219 
Mariaadyni  155 
C.  Marius  314.  315.  316.   317.  318. 

319 
C.  Marius  junior  320 
Marmaridae  431 
Marmor  Parium  297 
Maroboduus  336 
Marsi  318 

Marsyas  hist.  193.  263 
Masinissa  304.  311 
Massilia  91.  314 
Matris  hymnographus  422 
Mauretania  Caesariensis  427 
Mauretania  Tingitana  427.  430 
Mausolus  184.  230.  231 
Mecisteus  Talai  f.  35 
Medes  84.  85.  100.  loi.  102.  113.  114 
Medius  Larissaeus  406 
Medon  Cisi  f.  55.  58 
Medon  Codri  f.  54.  58.  60 
Megabazus  210.  237 
Megabazus  alter  224 
Megacles  Alcmaeonis  f.  234 
Megacles  Phorbantis  f.  54 
MegalopoUs  181.  285.  293 
Megapenthes  Prceti  f.  46.  55 
Megara  43.  84.  294 
Megara  Hyblaea  83.  89.  226 
Megarid  165.  270.  292 
Megasthenes  hist.  407 
Meges  Phylei  f.  35 
Melampodia  poema  154 
Melampus  7.  34.  45 
Melanchrus  91 
Melanippides  poeta  158.  260 
Melanippides  junior  poeta  159.  260 
Melanopus  orator  181.  263 
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Melanthius  trag.  256 

Melanthus  Andropompi  f.  13.54.58.60 

Meleager    Anthologise   conditor   317. 

414 
Meleager  Gadarenus  409 
Meleager  Macedon.  210 
Meletus  trag.  176.  256 
Meliboea  Magnetis  uxor  4 
Melicerte  Inus  f.  48 
Melissus  Acteeonis  pater  95 
Melissus  phil.  167.  168.  261 
Melos  63.  171.  273 
Meltas  Lacydis  f.  96 
Mensechmus  Sicyonius  406 
Menahem  132 
Menaleidas  Ach.  praet.  311 
Menander  Bactrianae  349 
Menander  com.  nov.  187.   190.   191. 

196. 259 
Menander  01.  vict.  158 
Menares  Agidis  f.  200 
Menecrates  Elaites  422 
Menecrates  Nysseus  Aristodemi  pater 

413.420 
Menecrates  Xanthius  422 
Menelaus  56 
Menestheus  43 
Menestheus  Iphicratis  f.  184 
Menippus  Car  415 
Menippus  Gadarenus  409 
Menodotus  Perinthius  304.  412 
Menoetius  Actoris  f.  34 
Menon  arch.  ep.  163 
Menon  01.  vict.  176 
Menus  01.  vict.  85 
Merodach  Baladan  104.  107 
Messene  Triopse  f.  4.  21.  32.  55 
Messenia  182.  183.  270 
Messenian  wars  96.  97.  98.  99.  139. 

140.  141 
Mesurata  prom.  429.  430.  431 
Metagenes  com.  vet.  258 
Metagitnion  239.  243.  244 
Metagonium  427 
Metapontum  82 
Methone  colonia  85.  183 
Methone  vel  Mothone  283 
Methuselah  115.  437 
Metion  Erechthei  f.  43 
Meton  242.  243.  244.  245,  261.  352 
Metrodorus  Chius  422 
Metrodorus  Epicureiis  296.  409 
Metrodorus  Scepsius  318.  322.  413. 

414 
Micinnus  01.  vict.  190 
Micipsa  315 
Micon  arch.  ep.  175 
Micrinas  01.  vict.  185 


Midias  250 

Milesian  war  90 

Miletus  34.  35.  83.  87.  89.  91.  160. 

219 
Miltiades  arch.  ep.  87.  158 
Miltiades  Cimonis  f.  158.  161 
Miltiades  Cypseli  £.155 
Mimnermus  poeta  89.  147 
Mindarus  172.  173.  174 
Minerva  43 
Minos  34.  45.  54 
Minyee  59 
Minyas  3 

Minyas  poema  144.  147 
Miriam  it8 

Mithridates  Antiochi  magni  f.  340 
Mithridates  II  Arsaces  VIII  p.  346 
Mithridates  I  Ponti  381.  382 
Mithridates  II  381.  382 
Mithridates  III  381.  382 
Mithridates  IV  339.  381.  382.  383 
Mithridates  V  Euergetes    339.    381. 

383.  418 
Mithridates  VI  Eupator  230.  318.  319. 
321.  322.  323.  339.  381.  383.  384. 
388.  389.  418 

Mnaseas  Patrensis  413 

Mnasippus  181 

Mnesarchus  Pansetii  313 

Mnesidemus  arch.  ep.  195 

Mnesimachus  com.  med.  259 

Mnesiptolemus  302.  411 

Mnesithides  arch.  ep.  165 

Moaphernes  Lagetse  f.  419 

Moero  vel  Myro  poetria  407 

Moerocles  orator  188.  189.  264 

Moesia  Thrace  &c.  424 

Molon  arch.  ep.  183 

Months  of  various  nations  354.  355 

Morges  Qi^notrus  25 

Morsimus  trag.  177.  256 

Morychus  trag.  256 

Moschion  medicus  416 

Moschus  poeta  319.  413 

Moses  116. 117. 118.  119.  123. 128 

Q.  Mucins  Scsevula  P.  M.  402 

L.  Mummius  Achaicus  312 

Munda  327 

Munychion  239.  241 

Murena  333 

Musjeus  poeta  142.  148 

Museum  Alexandrinum  363 

Mutina  328 

Mycale  162 

Mycenae  46.  47.  164 

Mylae  Italiae  84 

Myles  Lelegis  f.  32 

Mylus  com.  vet.  162.  257 
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Myrichides  arch.  ep.  i68 

Myrlea  380 

Myronides  223 

Myrsilus  Lesbius  424 

Myrtilus  com.  vet.  257 

Myron  01.  vict.  88 

Myrus  arch,  ep-  160 

Myscellus  83.  84 

Mysians  35 

M)'stichides  arch.  ep.  179 

Mysus  Lydi  frater  3 

Nabis  201.  208.  304.  305.  306 

Nabocolassar  or  Nebuchadnezzar  235 

Nabonadius  or  Belshazzar  235.  236 

Nabonassar  83.  no 

Nabopolassar  107.  no 

Nabuchodonosor  Assyriae  108.  109 

Nabuchodonosor  103 

Nadab  128.  129 

Nahor  115.  437 

Nanas  21 

Nativity  the  335 

Naubolus  Ornytionis  f.  35 

Nauclus  Codri  54 

Naucrates  Isocrateus  185 

Naucratis  colonia  83.  89 

Naupactica  poema  144 

Naupactus  166.  222.  282 

Nausicrates  comicus  259 

Nausigenes  arch.  ep.  182 

Nausinicus  arch.  ep.  180 

Nausiphanes  405 

Naxos  160.  164.  180.  221.  250 

Naxos  Sicihae  83 

Nesechmus  arch.  ep.  192 

Neanthes   Cyzicenus    299.   300.   410, 

412 
Nearchus  190.  191 
Nebuchadnezzar  107.  134.  235.  236 
Nectanebus  239 
Neco  90.  91 
Neleus  35.  37.  38.  54 
Neleus  Codri  f.  54.  57.  60 
Neophron  trag.  256 
Neptune  10.  40 
Nericassolassainis  235 
Neriglissar  236 
Nestor  35.  37.  54 
Nestor  Tarsensis  332.  417 
Nicaenetus  scriptor  422 
Nicander  ^Etol.  prset.  306 
Nicander  Charilai  f.  55.  139. 141.  200. 

201 
Nicander  poeta  307. 313-413 
Nicetes  arch.  ep.  189. 194 
Nicetes  rhetor  416 
Nicias  172 
Nicias  Ach.  praet.  303 


Nicias  arch.  ep.  195 

Nicias  01.  vict.  160 

Nicochares  com.  vet.  179.  258 

Nicocles  arch.  ep.  194 

Nicocrates  arch.  ep.  189 

Nicocrates  Scotuss.  Thess.  praet.  307 

Nicodemus  arch.  ep.  162 

Nicodorus  arch.  ep.  193 

Nicolaus  Damascenus  323.  330.  334. 

335-  417 
Nicolochus  dux  179 
Nicomachus  arch.  ep.  187 
Nicomachus  com.  vet.  258 
Nicomachus  trag.  256 
Nicomedia  olim  Astacus  84 
Nicomedes  I  Bithyniae  rex  197.  339. 

379.  380 
Nicomedes  II  339.  379.  381 
Nicomedes  III    318,  319.  321.   339. 

379-  381 
Nicomedes  Cleombroti  f.  200.  205 
Nicon  arch.  ep.  180 
Nicophemus  arch.  ep.  183 
Nicophon  com.  vet.  179.  258 
Nicopolis  293.  331 
Nicostratus  com.  med.  258 
Nicostratus  arch.  ep.  196 
Nicoteles  arch.  ep.  178 
Nile  the  426.  427 
Nineveh  84.  88.  91.  102.  103.  108 
Ninus  loi.  102.  114 
Ninus  II  102 
Ninyas  loi 

Niobe  Phoronei  f.  17.  19.  21.  55 
Nisan  350.  354.  356-  359 
Nisibis  322.  426 
Nisus  Pandionis  43 
Noah  115.437 
Nossis  poetria  407 
NocTToi  poema  145.  147 
Nothippus  trag.  256 
Numantia  313.  314 
Numidia  427 

Nyctiinus  Lycaonis  t8.  19.  21.  49.  55 
Nymphis  Heracleota  300.  410 
Ochus  237.  239.  386 
Octavia  329.  334 
C.  Octavianus  Caesar  Aug.  323.  327. 

328.  329.  330.  331.  332.  334.  335. 

337-  338-  368.  390-  395-  P-  M.  404 
Odessus  colonia  92 
Odyssea  poema  145.  148.  149.  150. 

153 
Q^balus  32 
(Ebotas  01.  vict.  82 
Qllchaliae  aXaais  poema  144.  146 
OEdipodia  poema  144 
'  Q^dipus  48.  49.  54 
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Qi^neus  35 

Q^nophyta  165. 223 

Q^/notrus  17. 19.  20.  21.  24.  25.  28.  55 

Q^olycus  54 

Ogygus  33 

Oicles  Antiphatis  f.  34 

Oileus  34 

Olbia  vel  Borystlienes  83 

Olen  poeta  142 

Olympias  193.  195.  210.  216.  438 

Olympiodorus  arch.  ep.  196 

Olympus  poeta  142 

Olympus  junior  142 

Olyntheus  01.  vict.  89 

Olynthus  179. 180. 185. 186 

Omri  124.  129.  130 

Onesicritus  scriptor  406 

Onetor  247 

Onias  207 

Onomarchus  185 

Onomastus  Smyrnaeus  01.  vict.  85 

Ophelion  com.  med.  258 

Ophelias  dux  370 

Opici  26 

Opus  36 

Orchomenus  Arcadiae  209.  210.  284. 

285 
Orchomenus  Boeotiae  277.  279 
Orchomenus  Lycaonis  f.  4 
Orestes  Agamemnonis  f.  i.  54.  56  .57. 

65.  79 
Orestes  Thessalus  224 
Orestes  Macedo  209.  210.  211. 212. 213 
Orithyia  43 
Ormenus  Cercaphi  35 
Orneus  Erechthei  f.  43 
Ornytion  Sisyphi  35 
Orodes  Arsaces  XII  329 
Oropus  182.  277.  279.  310 
Orpheus  142 
Orsippus  01.  vict.  84 
Orthopolis  Sicyon.  29 
Otanes  238 
Othniel  119 
Oxus  the  190.  214 
Oxyartes  190 
Oxybii  310 
Oxylus  9.  3r,.  58 
Oxythemis  Ol.  vict.  83 
Pacorus  Orodis  f.  329 
Pseonia  22 
Paeon  Antilochi  54 
Paeon  Endymionis  35 
Paesus  colonia  83 
Palaephatus  hist.  263 
Palamedes  148 
Pallas  Pandionis  f.  43 
Pamphilus  grammaticus  420 


Pamphos  poeta  142 

Pamphylia  321 

Panaetius  Leontii  tyrannus  91 

Panaetius  Rhodius  312.  313.  413 

Panathenaea  magna  94 

Pandion  I  43 

Pandion  II  43 

Pandorus  Erechthei  43 

Pandosia  82 

Panemus  350.  354.  357.  359 

Pannonia  330.  336 

Panopeus  Phoci  f.  35 

Panormus  Siceliae  298 

Pantacles  01.  vict.  85 

Pantaleon  Pisae  86.  88.  92.  94.  96.  97 

Panthoedes  dialecticus  409 

Panticapaeum  83.  229 

Panyasis  poeta  161.  164.  165.  260 

Paphlagonia  388 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  319.  320 

Parasopia  277 

Paraetonium  370.  374.  375.  429 

Parmenides  phil.  159.  166.  167.  261 

Parmenides  01.  vict.  164.  193 

Parmenio  186 

Parrhasii  284 

Parrhasus  4 

Partheniae  84 

Parthenius  poeta  323.  331.  417 

Parthian  war  ^2^.  330 

Parysades  Bospori  230 

Parysades  ultimus  230 

Pasio  251.  252 

Patriarchal  genealogies  115.  437 

Patreus  Preugenis  f.  32.  56 

Patrocles  scriptor  407 

Patroclus  34 

Pausanias  Aeropi  210.  212 

Pausanias  Cleombroti  164.  200-  203. 

205.  208.  221 
Pausanias  Pheraeus  Thess.  praet.  305 
Pausanias  Pleistoanactis  200.  201 .  205. 

206 
Pausiris  Amyrtaei  166.  173 
Pedieus  arch.  ep.  167 
Peirasus  Argi  15.  16.  21 
Pekah  132.  133 
Pekaiah  107.  132 
Pelasgia  22 
Pelasgi  5.  14.  15.  22.  23.  24.  33.  35. 

50.  51.  52.  53 
Pelasgi  Italiae  24.  26.  27.  29 
Pelasgus  I  17.  21.  55 
Pelasgus  II  17.  21.  55 
Pelasgus  III  17.  19.  21.  55.  75 
Pelasgus  IV  Gelanor  17.  21 
Pelasgus  V  Arcadiae  17.  18.  19.  21. 

49-  55-  65.  75 
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_  53-  115-  437 

Pelias  ^ginetis  32 

Peligni  318 

Pelopidas  183.  213 

Pelops  3.  14.  45.  47-  54-  65 

Peloponnesus  269.  270.  272.  291 

Peneleus  Hippalcimi  34 

Penestse  Thessalise  281 

Pentapolis  371.  375 

Pentheus  Agaves  f.  48 

Penthilus  Orestis  54.  56.  65.  80 

Penthilus  Periclymeni  f.  54 

Peratus  Sicyon.  29 

Perdiccas  I  209.  210 

Perdiccas  II  158.  169.  172.  209.  210. 

211 
Perdiccas  III  209.  210.  212.  226 
Perdiccas  dux  185.  192.  216.  386 
Pergamus   295.   330.   351.  356.   357. 

358-  360 
Periander  Ambraciota  91 
Periander  Cypseli  f.  90.  91.  93.  148 
Pericles  164.  165.  166.  167.  168.  169. 

175.  204.  222.  224.  225.  273.  274. 

276.  292 
Periclymenus  Nelei  f.  54 
Perieres  ^oli  f.  32.  35.  37 
Perinthus  187.  188 
Perioeci  Argolidis  288.  289 
Periceci  Laconiag  279.  280.  283 
Peritius  350.  356 
M.  Perperna  321 
Perrhsebia  22 

Persseus  stoicus  298.  299,  410 
Perseus  46.  55 
Perseus    Macedonise    209.    210.    218. 

308.309.339.343.377.380 
Perusia  329 
Peteus  Ornei  f.  43 
C.  Petronius  333 

Peucetius  Lycaonis  20.  22.  24.  28.  55 
Pheeacians  40 
Pheedon  arch.  ep.  163 
Phsedrus  Epicureus  413 
Phaedrus  01.  vict.  156 
Phaeneas  Mtdl.  praet.  304.  306 
Phaenippus  arch.  ep.  161 
Phaestus  Sicyon.  30 
Phalanthus  140 
Phalaris  94.  156 
Phanas  01.  vict.  158 
Phanodemus  scriptor  422 
Phanostratus  arch.  ep.  179 
Pharnabazus  173.  176.  177. 178 
Pharnaces  I  Ponti  308.  339.  377.  381. 

383 
Pharnaces  II  326.  339.  381.  384 
Pharsalia  326 


Phaselis  85 

Phasis  colonia  83 

Phayllus  185 

Pheneos  Arcadiae  284 

Pherecles  Diogneti  f.  54 

Pherecles  arch.  ep.  194 

Pherecrates  com.  vet.  169.  171.  257 

Pherecydes  Lerius  hist.  162.  262 

Pherecydes  Syrius  phil.  98.  156.  260 

Pheres  Crethei  f.  34 

Pheretime  Batti  III  uxor  370 

Phialas  Bucolionis  55 

Phidias  168 

Phidon  83.  94.  95.  96 

Phigaha  87.  284 

Phila  Antipatri  f.  209.  218 

Phila  Seleuci  Nicatoris  f.  340 

Philaenorum  arae  373.  374.  428.  429. 

431 
Phileas  scriptor  422 
Philemon  com.  nov.  190.  259.  297 
Philemon  jun.  com.  nov.  259.  297 
Philetaerus  Attali  I  f.  375 
Philetaerus  Pergami  339.  375.  376 
Philetas  Cous  405 
Phihmbrotus  Ol.  vict.  86 
Philinus  Agrigentinus  411 
Philinus  arch.  ep.  85 
Philinus  Cous  medicus  407 
Philinus  orator  264 
Philippi  329 

Phihppides  com.  nov.  189.  195.  259 
Philippus  Alexandri  I  f.  209 
Philippus  Antigoni  pater  340 
Philippus  Antiochi  Grypi  f.  339.  340. 

346.  347-  348 
Philippus  arch.  ep.  169.  196.  436 
Phihppus  com.  med.  258 
Philippus  I  Macedon.  209.  210 
Philippus  II  Amyntae  f.  183.  184.  18,15. 

186.  187.  188.  209.  210.  213.  226. 

231.  232.  239.  255.  340 
Phihppus  III  Aridaeus  191.  210.  216. 

237-  438 
Philipppus   IV  Cassandri   209.    210. 

Phihppus  V  Demetru  209.  210.  218. 

302.  303.  304.  305.  308.  339.  343 
Phihscus  arch.  ep.  167 
Philiscus  Corcyraeus  296.  409 
Philiscus  Milesius  300 
Philistion  mimographus  336.  418 
Phihstus  hist.  174.  183.  184.  202 
Philo  academicus  318.  414 
Philo  Aristotehcus  193 
Philo  dialecticus  406 
Philo  Heracleota  410 
Philochorus  hist.  194.  263 
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Philocles  arch.  ep.  165.  178.  191.  438 

Philocles  trag.  177.  256 

Philocles  jun.  trag.  257 

Philocrates  arch.  ep.  161 

Philocrates  orator  187 

Philoctetes  34 

Philolaus  Corinthius  83 

Philombrotus  arch.  ep.  92 

Philomelus  206 

Philomeius  Ol.vict.  196 

Philonides  com.  vet.  258 

Philonides  comcedus  170 

Philopcemen  208.  298.  304.  306.  307 

Philostephanus  Cyreneeus  299.  410 

Philoxenus  poeta  177.  180.  260 

Philyllius  com.  vet.  258 

Phinehas  119 

Phintas  Sybotse  55.  82 

Phleg}-as  3 

Phlius  180.  228.  270.  286 

Phobius  Hippoclis  f.  54 

Phobus  Phocaeensis  87 

Phocaeans  91.  92.  93.  94 

Phocaea  87 

Phocais  poema  144 

Phocides  01.  vict.  182 

Phocion  180.  185.  192 

Phocis  184.  186.  270.  292 

Phocus  Ornytionis  f.  35 

Phocylides  poeta  260 

Phcebidas  179 

Phorbas  Argivus  15.  21.  55 

Phorbas  Thersippi  54 

Phormion  arch.  ep.  177 

Phormion  dux  169 

Phormion  hbertus  251.  252 

Phormis  com.  vet.  257 

Phoroneus  14.  15.  16.  17.  19.  21.  29. 

55-  60.  65.  75 
Phoronis  poema  7.  144.  154 
Phrahates  IV  Arsaces  XIII  332.  336 
Phraortes  87.  88.  98.  99.  108 
Phrasicles  arch.  ep.  165 
Phrasiclides  arch.  ep.  181 
Phrastor  Pelasgi  III  f.  21 
Phrixus  35 
Phrygius  Nelei  54 
Phrynichus  arch.  ep.  188 
Phrynichus  com.  vet.  169.172. 174.257 
Phrynichus  trag.  159.  162.  163.  256 
Phrynon  88.  91 
Phthiotis  36.  37.  38 
Phthius  Achsei  4.  21.  55 
Phthius  Larissse  55 
Phylacus  Deionis  34 
Phylarchus  hist.  302.  411 
Phylas  Antiochi  55 
Phyle  175 


Phyleus  Augese  33 

Phyninus  Gomph.  Thess.  praet.  308 

Physcus  Locri  pater  34 

Picentes  297 

Pindarus  poeta   158.    159.   161.   162. 

163.  164.  165.  166.  167.  168.  260 
Piraeus  276 

Pisaeans  87.  88.  92.  93.  94 
Pisa  47 

Pisander  arch.  ep.  172 
Pisander  Camirensis  poeta  88.  89. 143. 

147.  149.  150 
Pisander  com.  vet.  257 
Pisatis  47.  182.  290.  291 
Pisistratidae  159 
Pisistratus  arch.  ep.  86 
Pisistratus   149.   150.  151.  155.  157. 

158.  159.  199.  234.  255 
Pisistratus  Nestoris  f.  54 
Pisistratus  Pisistrati  f.  54 
Pisus  Perieris  f.  35 
Pittacus  Mytilen^us  87.  88.  91.  92. 

93-  94-  155-  156-  233 
Pixodarus  Cariae  188.  230.  231 
Platea  88 
Plataea  158.  162.  169.  179.  181.  203. 

277.  279.  282.  284 
Plato  com.  vet.  169.  174.  178.  258 
Plato  jun.  com.  nov.  259 
Plato  phil.   169.  171.   173.   176.   177. 

179.  181.  182.  186.  261.  318 
Pleias  409 

Plemnaeus  Sicyon.  29 
Pleistarchus  Leonidai  200.  201.  205 
Pleistoanax  Pausaniae  167. 200.201.205 
Pleuron  iEtoU  35 
PUsthenes  Atrei  f.  54 
Plutarchus  Eretriae  185 
Plutio  rhetor  331 
Poeas  Phylaci  34 
Polemarchus  Lysiae  frater  167 
Polemo  arch.  ep.  193 
Polemo  periegeta  304.  411 
Polemo  phil.  193.  195.  196.  197.  261 
Polemo  Ponti  rex  384 
Polus  Agrigentinus  165 
Polus  navarchus  176 
Polus  01.  vict.  84 
Polybiades  180 
Polybius  hist.  297.  302.  307.  308.  309. 

,311.  312.  314.  412 
Polybus  Sicyon.  29.  30 
Polycaon  Lelegis  32 
Polychares  Ol.  vict.  82.  96.  141 
Polycleitus  Larissaeus  422 
Polycles  01.  vict.  186 
Polycrates  Samius  151.  155.  157.  158. 
159.  161 
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Polycrates  scriptor  422 
Polydamas  Scotussseus  Ol.  vict.  173 
Polydamas  Thessalus  180 
Polydectes  Charilai  pater  55.  138.  200. 

201 
Polydorus  Alcamenis  f.  55.  140.  200. 

201.  202 
Polydorus  Cadmi  f.  48.  49.  54 
Polyeuctus  orator  187.  188.  264 
Polyidus  poeta  177.  260 
Polymestor  ^Eginetis  55 
Polymestor  01.  vict.  92 
Polymnastus  87.  88.  147 
Polymnastus  01.  vict.  165 
Polynices  Qidipodis  48.  54 
Polyphidas  Mantii  34 
Polyphron  Pherseus  182 
Polyxenus  Agasthenis  35 
Polyzelus  arch.  ep.  182 
Polyzelus  com.  vet.  258 
Polyzelus  hist.  262 
Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  316.  320.  321. 

322.  323.  324.  325.  326.  346.  347. 

384.389 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  318 
Sex.  Pompeius  329.  330 
Pompus  Simi  f.  55 
Pontus  295 
M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticensis  323.  324. 

325-  327-  367 
Popillius  343 
Porthens  Agenoris  f.  35 
Portugal  423.  424 
Porus  01.  vict.  183.  184 
Porus  rex  190.  214.  215 
Posideon  239.  240 
Posideon  II  242.  246 
Posidippus  com.  nov.  196.  260 
Posidonia  and  Cosa  296 
Posidonius  319.  320.  324.  325.  414 
Potidsea  169 
Pratinas  trag.  160.  256 
Pravilus  Scotuss.  Thess.  praet.  306 
Praxagoras  medicus  406 
Praxibulus  arch.  ep.  193 
Praxiergus  arch.  ep.  163 
Praxiteles  arch.  ep.  167 
Presbon  Phryxi  35 
Preugenes  Agenoris  32.  56 
Priamus  49 
Procles  Epidaur.  90 
Procles  Aristodemi  55.  136.  200.  201. 

203.  207 
Procles    descended   from   Demaratus 

204 
Prodicus  pbil.  168.  261 
Prodicus  Phocseensis  poeta  147 
Proetus  15.  45-  55 


Propodas  Damophontis  35 

Prometheus  Codri  54 

Prometheus  34.  36.  148 

Protagoras  phiJ.  167.  168.  171.  261 

Protarchus  Epicureus  422 

Protesilaus  Iphicli  34 

Prothous  Tenthredonis  35 

Protogenia  35 

Protomachus  dux  226 

Protus  Massilise  conditor  91 

Proxenus  scriptor  422 

Prumnis  Agelae  f.  55.  83 

Prusias  I  339.  377.  379 

Prusias  II  339.  378.  379.  380.  381 

Prusias  fiovoSovs  379 

Prusias  Nicomedis  I  f.  379 

Prusias  urbs  90 

Prytanise  Athen.  246 

Prytanis  Bospori  rex  230 

Prytanis    Spartse   rex    55.    137.    138. 

200.  201 
Psammetichus  ^Egypti  86.  89.  90 
Psammetichus  Corinthi  93 
Psammis  ^Egypti  91 
Psaon  hist.  195.  263 
Psophis  Arcadiee  284 
Ptolemaeus  Alorites  210.  212.  213 
Ptol.  Apion  317.  363.  370 
Ptol.  grammaticus  Aristarcheus  408 
Ptol.  grammaticus  Aristonici  pater  418 
Ptol.  Auletes  339.  363.  364.  366.  367. 

369 
Ptol.  Auletis  f.  363.  368.  369 
Ptol.  Auletis  f.  minor  363.  368.  369 
Ptol.  Ceraunus    197.   210.   216.   217. 

340.  363 
Ptol.  Cyprius  Soteris  II  filius  363 
Ptol.  Epiphanes  305.  307.  339.  363. 

364.  369 
Ptol.  Euergetes   339.  342.  363.  364. 

369 
Ptol.  Megalopohta  305.  411 
Ptol.  Philadelphus  155.  196.  255.  296 

298-  339-  363-  369 
Ptol.  Philometor  309.  311.  339.  343 

344-  363-  364-  365-  369       ^ 
Ptol.  Philopator  339.  342.  363.  364 

369 
Ptol.  Physcon  309.  312.  339.  363.  365 

369-  370 
Ptol.  Soter  193.  194.  190.  216.  340 

363.  369 
Ptol.  Soter  II  339.  363.  365.  369 
Ptolemais  Cyrenaica?  371.  372 
Pul  Assyrias  104.  107.  in.  112 
Punic  wars,  ist297,  2nd  302,  3rd  311 

383 
Pyanepsion  239 
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Pydna  218.  309 

Py lades  pantomimus  333.  416 

Pylades  Strophii  f.  35 

Pyrrhias  JStol.  praet.  303 

Pyrrhion  arch.  ep.  179 

Pyrrho  scepticus  296.  301.  405.  408 

Pyrrhus  Epirota  195.  196.  197.  207. 

210.  216.  217.  295.  296.  297 
Pyrrhus  Pantaleontis  f.  92.  94.  96.  97 
Pyrrhus  poeta  422 
Pythagoras  Laco  01.  vict.  84 
Pythagoras  Magnesius  ad  Mseandrum 

01.  vict.  195 
Pythagoras  phil.   99.   156.   157.   158. 

159.  160.  163.  260 
Pythagoras  Samius  01.  vict.  92 

Pythangelus  trag.  256 

Pytharatus  arch.  ep.  297 

Pytheas  arch.  ep.  180 

Pytheas  geographus  422 

Pythian  games  92.  93.  94.  186.  196. 
198.  199 

Pythocles  orator  191.  264 

Pythocritus  arch.  ep.  160.  174 

Pythocritus  Sicyonius  93.  94.  148 

Pythodemus  arch.  ep.  188 

Pythodorus  arch.  ep.  168 

Pythodotus  arch.  ep.  187 

Pythostratus  01.  vict.  182 

T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  208.  304.  305 

Quintihs  or  July  327 

Quintilius  Varus  337 

Raphia  342.  364 

Rhaetia,  Noricum  424 

Rhaeti  334 

Rehoboam  124.  128.  135 

Reu  115.  437 

Rhianus  poeta  301.  410 

Rhinthon  Tarentinus  407 

Rhipsolcus  01.  vict.  90 

Rhodes  194.  302.  383.  426 

Roman  citizens  398.  399 

Rome  28.  82.  83.  264 

Romulus  85 

Roxana  190.  215 

Sacadas  Argivus  93.  148 

Sadyattes  89.  90.  232 

Saguntum  302 

Sala  430 

Salah  1 15.  437 

Salamis  219.  270.  276 

Salassi  312 

Sallentini  297 

Salluvii  315 

Salmoneus  7.  35.  37.  54 
Samaria  108.  133 
Samians  93.  157 
Samius  navarchus  176 


Samius  poeta  302.  411 

Samos  t68.  185,  273.  426 

Samnites  320 

Samson  120.  121 

Samuel  120.  121.  122 

Samus  Therse  f.  54 

Sandrocottus  407 

Sannyrio  com.  vet.  173.  258 

Sappho  poetria  91.  92.  148.  155.  156. 

260 
Sarah  116.  118 
Sardanapalus  108.  109 
Sardanapalus  ultimus  loi.  102 
Sardis  88.  156.  157.  160.  219 
Sardinia  298.  300.  308.  314.  315.  425 
Satyrus  I  Bospori  230 
Satyrus  II  230 
Satyrus  scriptor  310.  311.  412 
Saturninus  317 
Saul  120.  122.  123.  128 
Savoy  423 

Scamander  01.  vict.  163 
Scaurus  347 
Scepsis  colonia  83 
Schedius  Iphiti  f.  35 
Sciron  2 

Scirophorion  239.  241.  242 
Scillus  178 

Scopas  ^tol.  preet.  301.  303 
Scordisci  315.  316 
C.  Scribonius  Curio  321 
Scylax  422 

Scymnus  Chius  318.  414 
Scyros  163 

Scythians  88.  89.  91.  10 1.  103 
Segestani  Carni  315 
Selene  Ptol.  Physconis  f.  347.  363 
Seleucia  ad  Tigrim  341 
Seleucidse  era  of  193.  216.  340.  362 
Seleucus  Antiochi  Grypi  f.  339.  340- 

346.  348 
Seleucus  Antiochi  Sidetis  f.  340 
Seleucus  Bospori  rex  230 
Seleucus  Callinicus  339.  340.  342.  348 
Seleucus  Ceraunus  339.  340.  342.  348 
Seleucus   Demetrii  Nicatoiis   f.   34°- 

345 
Seleucus  Mnesiptolemi  f.  411 

Seleucus  Nicator  193.  194-  ipS-  ^9^- 
197.  216.  295.  340.  341-  348.  386. 
407 

Seleucus  Philopator  339.  340.  343. 
348 

Selinus  89 

Sellasia  208.  301 

Selymbria  87 

Semele  Cadmi  f.  48 

Semiramis  loi.  102.  103.  114 
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Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  314 
C.SemproniusGracchus  31 4. 3 15. 322 
Sennacherib    84.    91.   100.   104.   105. 

106.  107.  108.  in.  112.  134 
L.  Sergius  Catilina  323 
Q.  Sertorius  320.  321 
Serug  115.  437 
Servile  war  314.  317 
C.  Servihiis  Geminus  P.M.  304.  401 
P.  ServiUiis  Isauricus  321.  338.  419 
Seth  115.  437 
Seuthes  176 
Sextus  phil.  336.  418 
Shallum  132 
Shalmanesar  107.  108 
Shamgar  119 
Shebat  350 
Shem  115.  116.  437 
Shishak  128 
Sicani  26 
Siceh  25 
Sicelus  rex  26 
Sicily  171.  425 
Sicyon  rex  29.  30 
Sicyon  217.  270.  286.  298.  299 
Silenus  scriptor  304.  412 
Sillus  Thrasymedis  f.  54 
Simmias  Rhodius  407 
Simonides  Amorginus  poeta  85.  87. 

147 
Simonides  arch.  ep.  92.  193.  198 
Simonides  Ceus  poeta  156.  159.  161. 

163.  164.  166.  260 
Simonides  hist.  263 
Simus  Phialae  f.  55 
Simylus  comicus  259 
Sinope  89.  383 
Sisyphus  7.  35.  37 
Sitalces  168.  169.  170 
Sivan  350 

Smerdis  99.  158.  237 
Smyrna  57.  65 
Social  war  318 
Socrates  phil.  164.  166.  167.  170.  176. 

261 
Socrates  Nicomedis  II  f.  379.  381 
Socratides  arch.  ep.  181 
Sogdianus  237.  238 
Solomon  122.  123.  125.  128 
Solon  phil.  8.  40.  90.  92.  93. 148. 149. 

150.  198.  233.  234 
Sopater  com.  nov.  196.  259 
Sophanes  and  Leagrus  225.  226 
Sophilus  com.  med.  259 
Sophocles  orator  193 
Sophocles   trag.   160.   164.   167.   168. 

173-  174-  176-  2   6 
Sophocles  jun.  trag.  176.  177.  257 


Sophron  mimographus  178.  257 

Sophron  Ol.  vict.  168 

Sosibius  Laco  298.  410 

Sosicrates  hist.  413 

Sosigenes  327.  416 

Sosigenes  arch.  ep.  187 

Sosilus  hist.  304.  412 

Sosiphanes  poeta  296.  409 

Sosippus  com.  nov.  259 

Sosippus  01.  vict.  179 

Sosistratus  arch.  ep.  166 

Sositheus  poeta  296.  409 

C.  Sosius  329 

Sosthenes  210 

Sotades  com.  med.  259 

Sotades  poeta  296.  409 

Sotion  Alexandrinus  304.  412 

Sotion  phil.  337.  420 

Sous  Prodis  f.  55. 1 36. 137. 138. 200.  201 

Spain  423.  424 

Sparta  136.  138.  280 

Spartans  280.  283 

Spartacus  321 

Sparte  Eurotse  f.  4.  32 

Spartocus  I  Bospori  230 

Spartocus  II  230 

Spartocus  III  230 

Sparton  Daimenis  f.  54.  56 

Speusippus  phil.  178.  188.  261 

Sphacteria  170 

Spheeron  01.  vict.  88 

Sphodrias  180 

Stagira  87 

Stasinus  poeta  146.  147 

Stephanus  com.  med.  189.  259 

Stesagoras  Miltiadis  frater  158.  161 

Stesichorus   poeta   87.   89.    91.    148. 

156.  260 
Stesimbrotus  hist.  262 
Sthenelus  I  Argorum  rex  55 
Sthenelus  II  Arg.  Persei  f.  15.  21.  46. 

65 
Sthenelus  Capanei  f.  55 
Sthenelus  trag.  256 
Stilpo  phil.  194.  105.  261.  296.  406. 

408 
Stoeni  315 
Stomus  01.  vict.  88 
Strabo  321.  332.  338.  418.  419.  420 
Stratarches  Dorylai  f.  418.  419 
Strato  com.  med.  259 
Strato  phil.  196.  197.  261.  297.  409 
Stratocles  arch.  ep.  170 
Stratocles  orator  194.  195.  264 
Stratonice  Antiochi  Soteris  f.  340 
Stratonice  Antiochi  Thei  f.  340.  385. 

386 
Stratonice  Ariarathis  IV  f.  385 

Hh 
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Stratonice  Demetrii  Poliorcetis  f.  195. 

340.  341-  342 
Strattis  com.  vet.  173.  178.  258 
Strophius  Crissi  f.  35 
Stymphalus  Arcadiae  284 
St3'mphalus  Elati  f.  55 
Suchreen  429.  431 
Suevi  325 

'Suidas  scriptor  423 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  imp.  335.  360 
Suniades  arch.  ep.  177 
Susiana  191 
Sybariades  Laco  victor  01.  99  Pausa- 

niae,  al.  Eurybatas  Laco 
Sybaris  84 

Sybotas  Dotadse  f.  55 
Syloson  Samius  160.  204 
Symbicbus  dux  226 
Symmachus  01.  vict.  169 
Syphax  303.  304 
Syracuse  83.  93.  95.   161.  164.   174. 

226.  227.  303 
Syrtis  major  374.  428.  430.  431 
Syrtis  minor  428 
Tahrimon  king  of  Syria  129 
Talaus  Biantis  f.  35 
Tamynag  185 

Tanagra  165.  205.  223.  277.  293 
Tanais  the  190 
Tantalus  54 
Tarentum  84.  140.  297 
Tarquinius  Superbus  159 
Tarsus  and  Anchiale  104.  108 
Tauchira  372.  373.  374.  439 
Tauric  Chersonese  229.  425 
Tauriscus  Crateteus  413 
Taygete  Lacedaemonis  mater  4.  32 
Tectamus  Dori  f.  34.  45.  54 
Tebeth  350 
Tegea  284.  285 
Telchin  Sicyon.  29.  31 
Teleclides  com.  vet.  257 
Teleclus  Archelai  f.  55.  139.  200.  201 
Telegonia  poema  94.  145 
Telegonus  Ulyssis  143 
Telemachus  Sami  f.  54 
Teles  407 
Telesilla  159.  260 
Telestes  poeta  176.  177.  260 
Telestes  Aristodemi  55.  62.  82.  83 
Teleutias   navarchus    178.    179.   180. 

228. 229 
Telhs  01.  vict.  84 
Tellis  Tisameni  f.  54.  56 
Telphussa  ArcadicB  284 
Temenus  Aristomachi  f.  55.   57.   58. 

,  79-  95-  136 
Temmices  32.  33.  34 


Tenthredon  Haemonis  f.  35 

Teos  94 

Terah  115.  116.  437 

Terillus  Himeraeus  163 

Terinaeus  Ol.  vict,  178 

Terpander  poeta  86.  88.  90.  147 

Teuta  301 

Teutamius  Amyntoris  f.  21 

Teutamius  Pelasgus  22 

Teutoni  317 

Thales  Milesius  88.  93.  155.  156.  157. 

260 
Thaletas  musicus  87.  88.  147 
Thalpis  01.  vict.  86 
Thamuz  350 
Thapsus  326 

Thargelion  239.  241.  242.  437 
Thasos  84.  85.  164.  165 
Theagenes  Rheginus  261 
Theagenides  arch.  ep.  164 
Thebais  poema  144.  154 
Thebes  188.  193.  194.  277.  278.  279. 

293 
Thelxion  Sicyon.  29.  31 
Themison  medicus  416 
Themistocles  arch.  ep.  161.  186 
Themistocles  162.  163.  164.  204 
Theoclymenus  Polyphidis  34 
Theocritus  Chius  406 
Theocritus  Syracusanus  297.  409 
Theodectes  trag.  185.  189.  257 
Theodorus  Argivus  Thess.  praet.  307 
Theodorus  arch.  ep.  168 
Theodorus  Gadarenus  331.  335.  417 
Theodotus  arch.  ep.  179 
Theodotus  Bactrianae  349 
Theodotus  II  349 
Theognetus  com.  nov.  259 
Theognis  poeta  156.  260 
Theognis  trag.  256 
Theogonia  Hesiodi  143.  154 
Theogonia  poema  cyclicum  143 
Theo])hanes  Lesbius  326.  415 
Theophilis  407 
Theophilus  arch.  ep.  186 
Theophilus  com.  nov.  259 
Theophimus  arch.  ep.  323 
Theophrastus  arch.  ep.  187.  193 
Theophrastus  phil.  192.  261 
Theopompus  arch.  ep.  172 
Theopompus  com.  vet.  258 
Theopompus  hist.  173.  178.  183.  185. 

187.  194.  262 
Theopompus  Nicandri  f.  55.  139.  141. 

200.  201.  202.  203.  204.  205 
Theopompus  01.  vict.  168 
Therapne  Lelegis  f.  32 
Theras  Autesionis  f.  48.  54.  62.  65 
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Thericles  arch.  ep.  157 

Thermopylfe  162.  204 

Theron  Agrigentinus  156.  163 

Thersander  Polynicis  f.  48.  54 

Thersippus  Archippi  f.  54 

Theseis  poema  144 

Theseus  2.  5.  7.  43.  46.  142 

Thespise  170.  277.  279.  293 

Thespis  trag.  157.  159.  256 

Thespieus  Ariphronis  54 

Thesprotia  22 

Thesprotus  Lycaonis  f.  4.  28 

ThessaU  .1^.  22.  65 

Thessalus  arch.  ep.  185 

Thessalus  dux  4.  23 

Thessalus  Haemonis  f.  21.  22.  55 

Thessaly  269.  270.  272.  292.  293 

Thestius  Erechthei  f.  43 

Thestor  34 

Theudosia  colonia  83.  229 

Thimbron  dux  370 

Thimbron  navarchus  176.  228 

Thoas  Andrpemonis  f.  35.  58 

Thoas  Ornytionis  35 

Thoth  239.  355 

Thrasybulus  Colyttensis  181.  263 

Thrasybulus  Mileti  91 

Thrasybulus  Stiriensis  175.  176.  178 

Thrasybulus   Syracusanus    164.    227. 

228 
Thrasydaeus  Eleus  176 
Thrasyllus  dux  173 
ThrasyUus  336.  420 
Thrasymachus  Thessal.  prset.  307 
Thrasymedes  Nestoris  54 
Thrasymenus  lacus  302 
Thucydides  hist.   164.   165.  169.  170. 

172.  173.  175.  226.  262 
Thurimas  Macedoniee  rex  210 
Thurium  167.  173.  273.  274 
Thyestes  47.  48 
Thyrea  84 

Thyrimachus  Sicyon.  29 
Tiboetes  Nicomedis  I  f.  379.  380 
Ticinus  302 
Tiglathpileser  107.  no 
Tigranes    321.    322.    339.    346.    348. 

.389 
Tigranocerta  322 
Tigris  the  425 
Timceus  hist.  297.  408 
Timseus  Ol.  vict.  177 
Timandra  Tyndarei  f.  32 
Timagenes  hist.  331.  417 
Timagenes  sophista  324.  331.  416 
Timarchides  arch.  ep.  167 
Timesias  dux  87 
Timocles  arch.  ep.  168 


Timocles  com.  nov.  191.  259 

Timocrates  arch.  ep.  182 

Timocrates  177 

Timocreon  poeta  164.  260 

Timoleon  187.  188.  227 

Timon  Phliasius  296.  299,  301.  405. 

408 
Timosthenes  arch.  ep.  163 
Timosthenes  Rhodius  297.  410 
Timotheus  com.  med.  259 
Timotheus  Cononis  f.  181.  183.  184. 

185.  226.  249.  251 
Timotheus  Eumolpida  408 
Timotheus  poeta  177.  184.  260 
Timoxenus  Ach.  praet.  218.  301.  303 
Tiryns  Argi  f.  4.  21 
Tisamenus  Orestis  f.  54.  56.  57.  58 
Tisamenus  Tliersandri  48.  54 
Tisicrates  01.  vict.  160.  161 
Tisiphonus  Pherseus  184.  231 
Tisri  350.  359 
Tissaphernes  170.  177 
Titanomachia  poema  144 
Tithonus  Laomedontis  f.  49 
Tithraustes  177 

Tius  colonia  83,  or  Tieium  p.  375 
Tlepolemus  arch.  ep.  165 
Tlepolemus  Herculis  6.  47.  55 
Tobit  102 

Tolgus  or  Golgus  91 
Tolmides  165.  166.  167.  223 
Tomi  colonia  89 
Trapezus  82.  89 
Trebia  302 
Tretum  427 

Triopas  15.  16.  19.  21.  55 
Tripoli  428.  429 
Tripolis  Arcadise  284 
Troezen  270.  289.  290 
Tros  Erichthonii  f.  49 
Tryphsena  Ptol.  Auletis  f.  363,  367. 

369 
Tryphsena  Ptol.  Physconis  f.  Antiochi 

Grypi  uxor  346.  363.  366 
Trypho  grammaticus  417 
Q.  TulUus  Cicero  323.  324 
Tunetum  428 
Tydeus  35 

Tyndareus  CEbali  f.  32 
Tyrannio  grammaticus  316.  320.  321. 

338.  415.  416 
Tyrannio  jun.  grammaticus  331,  417 
Tyras  colonia  83 
Tyre  189 
Tyrrhenus  26.  27 
Tyro  Salmonei  f.  35.  54 
Tyrtaeus  poeta  85.  g6.  97,  98.  147 
Tyrymmas  01.  vict.  165 
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Ulysses  34.  142 

Utica  428 

Uzziah  107.  125.  132.  135 

Vaccaei  313 

M.  Valerius  Lae\anus  197 

Velia  urbs  25 

P.  Ventidius  329 

Vercingetorix  325 

Vermina  304 

Vestini  318 

M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  330.  333.  334. 

384 
Viriathus  311.  312.  313 
Viridomarus  301 
Vitellius  imp.  354 
Vonones  I  Arsaces  XVI  337 
Xanthicus  350.  354.  356 
Xanthippus  arch.  ep.  162 
Xanthus  19.  21 
Xanthus  hist.  165.  262 
Xanthus  poeta  147 
Xen?enetus  arch.  ep.  176 
Xenagoras  seriptor  423 
Xenarchus  Ach.  prset.  308 
Xenarchus  com.  med.  259 
Xenarchus  mimographus  178.  258 
Xenocles  trag.  172.  256 
Xenocrates  Agrigentinus  156 
Xenocrates  phil.  177.  188.  193.  195. 

261 
Xenomedes  hist.  262 
Xenophanes  Adramyttenus  415 
Xenophanes  phil.  157.  158.  159.  163. 

166.  260 
Xenophon  com.  vet.  258 
Xenophon  hist.   170.   173.   176.    178. 


181.  182.  183.  184.  262 
Xenophon  01.  vict.  164 
Xerxes  100.  157.  161.  162,  164.  204. 

220.  221.  237.  238 
Xerxes  II  237.  238 
Xuthus  Heilenis  f.  34.  37.  38.  41.  43. 

54 
Zachariah  132 
Zacynthus  270 
Zaleiicus  87 
Zama  304 
Zebudah  126 

Zedekiah  122.  124.  126.  134.  135 
Zeno  Citieus  phil.  195.  197.  261.  297. 

406 
Zeno  Eleates  phil.  159.  164.  166.  168. 

261 
Zeno  Epicureus  320.  413 
Zeno  imp.  362 
Zeno  Rhodius  304.  412 
Zeno  Tarsensis  303.  411 
Zenodotus  Crateteus  408 
Zenodotus  Ephesius  297.  408 
Zenodotus  Troezenius  423 
Zeuxidamus  Archidami  f.  55.  140.  200. 

201 
I  Zeuxidamus  Leotychidis  f.  200.  205 
Zeuxippus  Megarensis  89 
Zeuxippus  Sicyon.  30 
\  Zeuxis  niedicus  416 
Zielas  Bithynus  339.  379 
Zimri  124.  129 
Zipoetes  Bithynus  379.  380 
Zoilus  criticus  405 
Zoroaster  114 
Zyboetes  Bithynus  379.  380 


ERRATA 

.  V  1.  31  for  "  Temmires"  read  "  Teramices" 
7  1.  17  for  "  Helen"  r.  »  Hellen" 
31  1.41  for  "  Marathius"  read  "Marasus" 
4C  1. 10  for  "  Acrisius"  read  "  Prretus'" 
C6  1. 12  for  "  Eratosthenes"  r.  "  Eusebius" 

82  B.  C.  775  1.  7  for  "  32"  r.  "  35" 

83  B.  C.  732  for  "  Archias"  read  "  Clidicus" 
98  1.  25  for  "  INIesseiiia"  read  "  Arcadia" 

1G5  B.  C.  4G1  1.  1  for  "  Conon"  read  "  Cimon" 
229  note  read  "2,110,000" 

235  1.  25  for  "  Jehoiakim"  r.  "  Jehoiakin" 

236  1.  19  for  ''  Jackson"  read  "  of  Jackson" 
238  1.  antepenult,  for  "  31st"  read  "41st" 
250  1.  IG  for  "  of  Corcyra"  read  "to  Corcyra" 
308  B.  C.  181  1.  2  read  "  Ingauni" 

343  1.  20  for  "  was"  read  "  were" 

375  1.  32  for  "  Ticium"  read  "  Tieiiim" 

385  1.  ult.  for  "  Magi"  read  "  the  Magi" 

420  1.  7  for  "  preceptor"  r.  "  father  and  preceptor'' 

422  I,  3G  for  "  95"  read  "  295" 

431  1. 16  for  JEgypto  read  jJSgypii 
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A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  by  Henry  George  Liddell,  D.D., 
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The  Book  of  Hebrew  Roots,  by  Abu  'L-Walid  iMarwan  ibn 
Janah,  otherwise  called  Rabbi  Yonah.  Now  first  edited,  with  an 
Appendix,  by  Ad.  Neubauer.     Fasc.  I.  4to.   21s.     Fasc.  II.  410.  25s. 

The  Work  complete,  4to.  cloth,  2I.  7s.  6d. 
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bach,  Arnoldi,  Field :  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith,  S.T.P.R, 
Fasc.  I-III.     1868-73.  sm.  fol.  each,  ll.  is. 

Lexicon  Aegsrptiaeo-Latiniitn  ex  veteribus  Linguae  Aegyp- 
tiacae  Monumentis,  etc.,  cum  Indice  Vocum  Latinarum  ab  H.  Tattam, 
A.M.     1835.  Svo.  cloth,  ic^s. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of  Europe,  for  the  use  of 
English  Students,  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  1864. 
Svo.  cloth,  15s. 

Nalopdkhyanam.  Story  of  Nala,  an  Episode  of  the  Maha- 
Bharata  :  the  Sanskrit  text,  with  a  copious  Vocabulary,  Grammatical 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.  The  Metrical 
Translationbythe  Very  Rev.  H.H.Milman,D.D.  i860.  Svo.  cloth,  155. 

A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  Etymologically  and  Philo- 
logically  arranged,  with  special  reference  to  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
Anglo-Saxon,  English,  and  other  cognate  Indo-European  Languages. 
By  Monier  Williams,  M.A.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit.  1872.  4to. 
cloth,  4/.  14s.  6c?. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  by  Joseph  Bosworth,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.     New  edition.     In  the  Press. 

An  Icelandic-English  Dictionary.  Based  on  the  MS.  col- 
lections of  the  late  Richard  Cleasby.  Enlarged  and  completed  by 
G.  Vigftisson.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Life  of  Richard  Cleasby, 
by  G.  Webbe  Dasent,  D.  C.  L.     410.  3/.  7s. 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 


A  Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Language.     Parts  I   and   II, 

Grammar  and  Chrestomathy.     By  James   Summers.    1863.  8vo.  half 
bound,  il.  8s. 

Cornish  Drama  (The  Ancient).  Edited  and  translated  by  E. 
Norris,  Esq.,  with  a  Sketch  of  Cornish  Grammar,  an  Ancient  Cornish 
Vocabulary,  etc.     2  vols.  1859.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  is. 

The  Sketch  of  Cornish  Grammar  separately,  stitched,  2s.  6d. 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS. 

Aeschylus :  quae  supersunt  in  Codice  Laurentiano  typis  descripta. 
Edidit  R.  Merkel.     1861.     Small  folio,  cloth,  il.  is. 

Aeschylus:  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  Guil. 
Dindorfii.     Second  Edition,  1851.  8vo.  cloth,  c^s.  6d. 

Aeschylus:  Annotationes  Guil.  Dindorfii.  Partes  II.  1841. 
8vo.  cloth,  I  OS. 

Aeschylus :   Scholia  Graeca,  ex  Codicibus  aucta  et  emendata  a 

Guil.  Dindorfio.      1 851.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

Sophocles :  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  et  cum 

commentariis  Guil.  Dindorfii.      Third  Edition,  2  vols.  i860,  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  ll.  IS. 

Each  Play  separately,  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The   Text  alone,   printed    on    writing   paper,   with    large 

margin,  royal  l6mo.  cloth,  8s. 
The  Text  alone,  square  i6mo.  clot/j,  is.6d. 
Each  Play  separately,  limp,  6d. 

Sophocles :  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta  cum  Annotatt.  Guil. 
Dindorfii.     Tomi  II.     1 849.  8vo.  cloth,  los. 

The  Text,  Vol.  I.  5s.  6d.     The  Notes,  Vol.  II.  4s.  6d. 
Sophocles :  Scholia  Graeca  : 

Vol.  I.  ed.  P.  Elmsley,  A.M.'    1825.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  ed.  Guil.  Dindorfius.     1852.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6c?. 

Euripides :  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  Guil.  Din- 
dorfii.    Tomi  II.     1834.  8vo.  cloth,  los. 

Euripides  :  Annotationes  Guil.  Dindorfii.  Partes  II.  1840. 
8vo.  cloth,  los. 

Euripides :    Scholia  Graeca,  ex  Codicibus  aucta  et  emendata  a 

Guil.  Dindorfio.     Tomi  IV.      1863.  Svo.  cloth,  ll.  l6s. 

Euripides:  Alcestis,  ex  recensione  Guil.  Dindorfii.     1834.  8vo. 

sewed,  2s.  6d. 

Aristophanes :  Comoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  Guil. 
Dindorfii.     Tomi  11.     1835.  Svo.  cloth,  lis. 
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Aristophanes:  Annotationes  Guil.  Dindorfii.     Partes  II.  1837. 

8vo.  cloth,  IIS. 
Aristophanes :  Scholia  Graeca,  ex  Codicibus  aucta  et  emendata 

a  Guil.  Dindorfio.     Partes  III.     1839.  8vo.  cloth,  \l. 

Aristophanem,  Index  in:  J.  Caravellae.     1822,  8vo.  cloth,  ^s. 

Metra  Aesehyli  Sophoclis  Euripidis  et  Aristophanis.     De- 

scripta   a  Guil.   Dindorfio.     Accedit   Chroiiologia  Scenica.    1842.  8vo 
cloth,  5s. 
Anecdota  Graeca  Oxoniensia.     Edidit  J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P. 
Tomi  IV.     1834-1837.     8vo.  cloth,  \l.  2s. 

Anecdota  Graeca  e  Codd.  MSS.  Bibliothecae  Regiae  Parisien- 
sis.     Edidit  J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P.     Tomi  IV.     1839-1841.  8vo.  cloth, 

\l.  2S. 

Apsinis  et  Longini  Rhetorica.  E  Codicibus  MSS.  recensuit 
Joh.  Bakius.     1849.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Aristoteles;  ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Belckeri.     Accedunt  In- 
dices Sylburgiani.     Tomi  XI.     1837.  8vo.  cloth,  2I.  10s. 
Each  volume  separately,  55.  6d. 

CatuUi  Veronensis  Liber.  Recognovit,  apparatum  criticum 
prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  1867.  8vo. 
cloth,  1 6s. 

CatuUi  Veronensis  Carmina  Seleeta,  secundum  recogni- 
tionem  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Choerobosci  Dictata  in  Theodosii  Canones,  necnon  Epimerismi 
in  Psalmos.  E  Codicibus  MSS.  edidit  Thomas  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     Tomi 

III.  1S42.  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

Demosthenes:  ex  recensione  Guil.  Dindorfii.     Tomi  I.  II,  III. 

IV.  1846.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  IS. 

Demosthenes:  Tomi  V.  VI,  VII.    Annotationes  Interpretum. 

1849.    8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

Demosthenes:  Tomi  VIII.  IX.   Scholia.    1851.  8vo,  c/otb,  los. 

Harpocrationis  Lexicon,  ex  recensione  G.  Dindorfii.  Tomi 
II.     1854.  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Hereulanensium  Voluminum,  Partes  II.     Svo.  clot/j,  10s. 

Homerus:  Ilias,  cum  brevi  Annotatione  C.  G.  Heynii.  Acce- 
dunt Scholia  minora.     Tomi  II.     1 834.  Svo.  cloth,  15s. 

Homerus:  Ilias,  ex  rec.  Guil.  Dindorfii.  1856.  Svo.  clotb,  5^.  6d. 

Homerus:  Scholia  Graeca  in  Iliadem.    Edited  by  Prof.  W.  Din- 

dorf,  after  a  new  collation  of  the  Venetian  MSS.  by  D.  B.  Monro, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Vols.  I.  II.  Svo.  cloth,  24s.  Jii^t 
Published. 

Homerus :  Odyssea,  ex  rec.  Guil.  Dindorfii.    Svo,  c/otb,  =,s.  Gd. 


Clarendon  Press,   Oxford. 


Homerus :  Scholia  Graeca  in  Odysseam.  Edidit  Guil.  Dindorfius. 
Tonii  II.     1S55.  Svo.  cloth,  15s.  dd. 

Komerum,  Index  in  :  Seberi.      1780.    8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 
Oratores  Attici  ex  recensione  Bekkeri : 

I.  Antiphon,  Andocides,  et  Lysias.      1822.  Bvo.  cloth,  "js. 

II.  Isocrates.     1822.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

III.  Isaeus,  Aeschines,  Lycurgus,  Diiiarchus,  etc.   1823.  8vo.  cloth,  's. 

Scholia  Graeca  in  Aeschinem  et  Isocratem.  Edidit  G.  Dindor- 
fius.    1852.  Bvo.  cloth,  4s. 

Paroemiographi  Graeci,  quorum  pars  nunc  primum  ex  Codd, 
MSS.  vulgatur.     Edidit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1836.    8vo.    cloth,  i,s.  6d. 

Plato :  The  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 
and  a  Digest  of  Platonic  Idioms,  by  James  Riddell,  M.A.  1867.  8vo. 
cloth,  8s.  ()d. 

Plato :  Philebus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
Edward  Poste,  M.A.      i860.  8vo.  cloth,  'js.  6d. 

Plato :  Sophistes  and  Politicus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  Eng- 
lish Notes,  by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.      1866.  8vo.  cloth,  i8s. 

Plato  :  Theaetetus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
L.  Campbell,  M.A.     1861.  Svo.  cloth,  gs. 

Plato :  The  Dialogues,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses 
and  Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  A  new  Edition  in  5  volumes,  medium 
Svo.  cloth,  3/.  los. 

Plato:  Index  to.  Compiled  for  the  Second  Edition  of  Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  Translation  of  the  Dialogues.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.  Demy  Svo.  paper  covers,  2s.  6d. 
yust  Published. 

Plato  :  The  Republic,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 
by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek.     Demy  Svo.     Preparing. 

Plotinus.     Edidit  F.  Creuzer.     Tomi  III.     1835.  4to.  lA  Ss. 

Stobaei  Plorilegium.  Ad  MSS.  fidem  emendavit  et  supplevit 
T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     Tomi  IV.     Svo.  cloth,  ll. 

Stobaei  Eclogarum  Physicarum  et  Ethicarum  libri  duo.  Ac- 
cedit  Hieroclis  Commentarius  in  aurea  carmina  Pythagoreorum.  Ad 
MSS.  Codd.  recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P,    Tomi  II.    Bvo.  cloth,  lis. 

Vergil :    Suggestions  Introductory  to  a  Study  of  the  Aeneid. 

By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.    Svo.  seiued,  is.  6d. 

Xenophon :  Historia  Graeca,  ex  recensione  et  cum  annotatio- 
nibus  L.  Dindorfii.     Second  Edition,  1852.  Bvo.  cloth,  ios.6d. 

Xenophon :  Expeditio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Din- 
dorfii.    Second  Edition,  1B55.  Bvo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 


Xenophon :  Institutio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Din- 
dorfii.      1857.  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

Xenophon:  Memorabilia  Socratis,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L. 
Dindorfii.      1862.  8vo.  cloth,  "]$.  6d. 

Xenoplion :  Opuscula  Politica  Equestria  et  Venatica  cum  Arri- 
ani  Libello  de  Venatione,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Dindorfii.  1866. 
8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 


THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES,  &e. 

The  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English  Versions,  made  from  the 

Latin  Vulgate  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers :  edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden.  4  vols.  1850.   royal  4to.   cloth,  3Z.  3s. 

The  Holy  Bible :  an  exact  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  published  in  the  year  161 1.    Demy  410.  half  hound,  \l.  is. 

Vetus  Testamentum  Graece  cum  Variis  Lectionibus.  Edi- 
tionem  a  R.  Holmes,  S.T.P.  inchoatam  continuavit  J.  Parsons,  S.T.B. 
Tcmi  V.  1 798-1827.  folio,  7/. 

Vetus   Testamentum    ex    Versione    Septuaginta    Interpretum 

secundum  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum.  Accedit  potior  varietas 
Codicis  Alexandrini.  Tomi  III.  Editio  Altera.  iSmo.  cloth,  1 8s, 
Jiist  Published. 

Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  super.sunt;  sive,  Veterum  Inter- 
pretum Graecorum  in  totum  Vetus  Testamentum  Fragmenta.  Edidit 
Fridericus  Field,  A.M.      2  vols.   1867-1874.  4to.   cloth,  5/.  5s. 

Pentateuehus  Hebraeo-Samaritaniis  Charactere  Hebraeo-Chal- 
daico.     Edidit  B.  Blayney.     1790.  8vo.   cloth,  3s. 

Iiibri    Psalmorum    Versio    antiqua    Latina,   cum    Paraphrasi 

Anglo-Saxonica.     Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F. A. S.      1835.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Libii.  Psalmorum.  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e  Cod.  1\IS.  in  Bibl. 

Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aliisque  Moniimentis 
pervetustis.  Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michel,  Phil. 
Doct.     i860.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6c?. 

JLibri  Prophetarum  Majorum,  cum  Lamentationibus  Jere- 
niiae,  in  Dialecto  Linguae  Aegyptiacae  Memphitica  seu  Coptica.  Edidit 
cum  Versione  Latina  H.Tattam,  S.T.P.  Tomi  IL    iS^2.  8vo.  cloth,  I'js. 

Libri  duodeeim  Prophetarum  Minorum  in  Ling.  Aegypt. 
vulgo  Coptica.     Edidit  H.  Tattam,  A.M.     1836.  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6c?. 

Novum   Testamentum    Graeee.  Antiquissimorum    Codicum 

Textus  in  ordine  parallelo  dispositi.  Accedit  collatio  Codicis  Sinaitici. 

Edidit  E.  H.  Hansen,  S.l  .B.  Tomi  HL  1864.  Svo.  half  morocco, 
2I.  12S.  6d. 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 


Novum  Testamentum  Graece.     Accedunt  parallela  S.  Scrip- 

turae  loca,  necnon  vetus  capitulorum  notatio  et  canones  Eusebii.    Edidit 

Carolus  Lloyd,  S.T.P.R.,  necnon  Episcopus  Oxoniensis.    1873.    iSmo. 

cloth,  3s. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with   large   margin,   small    4to. 

doih,  I  OS.  ()d. 

Kovum  Testamenttim  Graece  juxta  Exemplar  Millianum. 
1873.   i8mo.  cloth,  2s.bd. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with  large   margin,  small  4to, 
cloth,  6s.  6c?. 

Evangelia  Sacra  Graecae.     The  Text  of  Mill.    1870.  fcap.  8vo. 

limp,  is.  6d. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  on  opposite 

pages,  arranged  and  edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D.  2  vols.  1S37.  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Wovi  Testamenti  Versio  Syriaca  Philoxeniana.  Edidit  Jos. 
White,  S.T.P.     Tomi  IV.      1 778-1803.  410.  cloth,  il.  8s. 

Novum.  Testamentum  Coptice,  cura  D.  Wilkins.  1716.  4to. 
cloth,  12s.  6d. 

Appendix  ad  edit.  N.  T.  Gr.  e  Cod.  MS.  Alexandrino  a  C.  G. 
W^oide  descripti.    Subjicitur  Codicis  Vaticani  collatio.      1799-  fol.  2/.  2s. 

Evangeliorum  Versio  Gothica,  cum  Interpr.  et  Annott.  E. 
Benzelii.  Edidit,  et  Gram.  Goth,  praemisit,  E.  Lye,  A.M.  1759.  410. 
cloth,  1 2s.  6d. 

Diatessaron  ;  sive  Historia  Jesu  Christi  ex  ipsis  Evangelistarum 
verbis  apte  dispositis  confecta.    Ed.  J.White.   1856.  i2mo.  cloth,  ^s.6d. 

Canon  Muratorianus.     The  earliest  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of 

the  New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  1868.  410. 
cloth,  I  OS.  6c?. 

The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  in  English,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.      1S33.  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6c?. 

The  Ormulum,  now  first  edited  from  the  original  Manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Anglo-Saxon  and  English),  by  R.  M.  White, 
D.D.      2  vols.  1852.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  Is. 

Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.  yl  neav 
edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A.     4  vols.  1859.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  is. 

FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  &c. 

Athanasius  :  The  Orations  of  St.  Athanasius  against  the  Arians. 
With  an  Account  of  his  Life.  By  William  Bright,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gs. 

Catenae  Graecorum  Patrum  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Edidit 
J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P.     Tomi  VIII.     1838-1844.  Svo.  cloth,  2/.  4s. 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 


Clementis  Alexandrini  Opera,  ex  recensione  Guil.  Dindorfii. 
Tomi  IV.     1869.  8vo.  cloth,  3/. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas.  Edidit 
P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.    Tomi  II.      1868.  8vo.  cloth,  2/.  2s. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  D.  Joannis  Evangelium. 
Accedunt  Fragmenta  Varia  necnon  Tractatus  ad  Tiberium  Diaconum 
Duo.  Edidit  post  Aubertum  P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.  Tomi  III.  Svo.  cloth, 
2/.  5s. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  Commentarii  in  Lucae  Evan- 
gelium quae  supersunt  Syriace.  E  MSS.  apud  Mus.  Britan.  edidit  R. 
Payne  Smith,  A.M.     1858.     4to.  cloth,  il.  2s. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.  2  vols.  1859. 
Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

Ephraemi  Syri,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesseni,  Balaei,  aliorumque. 
Opera  Selecta.  E  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Museo  Britannico  et  Biblio- 
theca  Bodleiana  asservatis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbeck.  1865.  Svo. 
cloth,  il.  IS. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  above,  by  the  same  Editor.  Pre- 
paring. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  Eclogae  Propheticae.  E  Cod.  MS.  nunc 
primum  edidit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.      1S42.  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  Evangelicae  Praeparationis  Libri  XV.  Ad 
Codd.  MSS.  recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.  Tomi  IV.  1S43.  Svo. 
cloth,  ll.  los. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  Evangelicae  Demonstrationis  Libri  X.  Re- 
censuit T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     1S52.  Svo.  cloth,  15s. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  contra  Hieroclem  et  Marcellum  Libri.  Re- 
censuit T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1852.  Svo.  cloth,  7s. 

Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to  the  text  of 
Burton.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  8s.  6d. 

Eusebii   Pamphili   Hist.    Eccl. :    Annotationes  Variori.im. 

Tomi  II.      1842.  Svo.  cloth,  \']s. 

Evagrii  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  ex  recensione  H.Valesii.  1844. 
Svo.  cloth,  4s. 

Irenaeus:  The  Third  Book  of  St.  Irenaeiis,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.  By  H.  Deane, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s.  6rf. 

Origenis  Philosophumena ;  sive  omnium  Haeresium  Refutatio. 
E  Codice  Parisino  nunc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  Miller.  1851.  Svo. 
cloth,  I  OS. 

Patrum  Apostolicorum,  S.  Clementis  Roman!,  S.  Ignatii,  S. 
Polycarpi,  quae  supersunt  Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.P.R.  Tomi  II. 
Foitrlb  Edition,  1863.  Svo.  cloth,  i/.  is. 


Clarendon  P^'ess,  Oxford. 


Reliquiae  Sacrae  secundi  tertiique  saeculi.     Recensuit  M.  J. 

Routh,  S.T.P.    Tomi  V.   Second  Edition,  1846-1848.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  5s. 

Scrip torum  Ecelesiastieorum  Opuscula.      Recensuit  M.  J. 

Routh,  S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     Third  Edition,  1858.  8vo.  clolb,  los. 

Soeratis  Scholastici  Historia  Ecclesiastica.     Gr,  et  Lat.     Edidit 

R.  Hussey,  S.T.B.     Tomi  III.     1853.  Svo.  cloth,  155. 

Sozomeni    Historia   Ecclesiastica.      Edidit  R.  Hussey,  S.T.B. 

Tomi  III.     1859.  8vo.  cloth.     Price  reduced  to  15s. 

Theodoreti  Ecclesiasticae  Historiae  Libri  V.  Recensuit  T. 
Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1854.  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Theodoreti  Graecarum  Affectionum  Curatio.  Ad  Codices  MSS. 
recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.      1 839.  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Dowling  (J.  G.)  Notitia  Scriptorum  SS.  Patrum  aliorumque  vet. 
Eccles.  Mon.  quae  in  Coliectionibus  Anecdotorum  post  annum  Christ! 
MDCC.  in  lucem  editis  continentur.     1 839.  Svo.  cloth,  44'.  6c?. 

ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c. 

Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Edited,  with  English  Notes, 
by  G.  H.  Moberly,  M.A.  1S69    crown  Svo.   cloth,  los.6d. 

Bingham's   Antiquities   of   the    Christian   Church,    and   other 

Works.    10  vols.    iS_n5.  Svo.  clo/h,  3/.  3s. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated 
with  the  originals,  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Editor. 
7  vols.   1S65.  Svo.  4/.  ^s. 

Burnet's  Life  of  Sir  M.  Hale,  and  Fell's  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond. 

1856.  small  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Cardwell's  Two  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  set  forth  by 

authority  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI,  compared  with  each  other. 
Third  Edition,  1852.  Svo.  cloth,  p. 

Cardwell's  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England ;  being  a  Collection  of  Injunctions,  Declarations,  Orders,  Arti- 
cles of  Inquiry,  &c.  from  1546  to  1716.  2  vols.   1843.  Svo.  cloth,  i8s. 

Cardwell's  History  of  Conferences  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  from  1551  to  1690.      Third  Edition,  1849.  Svo.  cloth,  'Js.6d. 

Cardwell's  Synodalia.  A  Collection  of  Articles  of  Religion, 
Canons,  and  Proceedings  of  Convocations  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
from  1547  to  1 71 7.     2  vols.   1842.  Svo.  cloth,  19s. 

Councils  and   Ecclesiastical  Documents   relating  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.     Edited,  after  Spelman   and  Wilkins,  by  A.  AV. 
Haddan,  B.D.,  and  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  Oxford.     Vols.  I.  and  III.  Medium  Svo.  cloth,  each  l/.  Is. 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Medium  Svo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d, 
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Formularies  of  Faith  set  forth  by  the  King's  Authority  during 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.      1S56.  Svo.  cloth,  p. 

Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain.     Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer, 

M.A.     6  vols.  1845.  Svo.  cloth,  il.  19s. 

Gibson's  Synodus  Anglicana.  Edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D. 
1854.  8vo.   cloth,  6s. 

Hussey's  Rise  of  the  Papal  Power  traced  in  three  Lectures. 
Second  Edition,  1863.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  ^s.6d. 

Inett's  Origines  Anglicanae  (in  continuation  of  Stillingfleet). 
Edited  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.      3  vols.  1855.  Svo.  cloth,  15s. 

John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  Third  Part  of  his  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  [In  Syriac]  Now  first  edited  by  William  Cureton, 
M.A.     18 j3.  4to.  cloth,  il.  I2S. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  IM.A.  i860.  Svo. 
cloth,  I  OS. 

Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colet.     1823.  Svo.  c/oth,  -jj.  6d. 

Le  Neve's  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.  Corrected  and  continued 
from  I'ji^  to  1S53  by  T.  Duflus  Hardy.     3  vols.    1854.  Svo.  cloth. 

\l.    IS. 

Noelli  (A.)  Cateehismus  sive  prima  institutio  disciplinaque 
Pietatis  Christianae  Latine  explicata.  Editio  nova  cura  Guil.  Jacobson, 
A.M.     1844.  Svo.  cloth,  e,s.6d. 

Prideaux's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History.  2  vols. 
1851.  Svo.  cloth,  10s. 

Primers  put  forth  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VHI,  1848.  Svo. 
cloth,  5s. 

Records   of   the    Reformation.     The   Divorce,    1527 — 1533. 

Mostly  now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
and  other  Libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A. 
2  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  \l.  1 6s. 

Reformatio  Legum  Ecelesiasticarum.  The  Reformation  of 
Ecclesiastical  Laws,  as  attempted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward 
VI,  and  EHzabeth.  Edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D.  1850.  Svo.  cloth. 
6s.  6d. 

Shirley's  ("W.  W.)  Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.     Second  Edition,  1874.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 

Shvickford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History  connected  (in  con- 
tinuation of  Prideaux).     2  vols.  1848.  Svo.  cloth,  los. 

Stillingfleet' s  Origines  Britannicae,  with  Lloyd's  Historical 
Account  of  Church  Government.  Edited  by  T.  P.  Pantin,  M.A.  2  vols. 
1S42.  Svo.  cloth,  10s. 

Stubbs's  (W.)  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum.  An  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  course  of  Ilpiscopal  Succession  in  England.  1S5S.  small 
4to.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 
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Strype's  "Works  Complete,  with  a  General  Index.  27  vols. 
1S21-1843.  8vo.  cloth,  7/.  13s.  6a?.     Sold  separately  as  follows: — 

Memorials  of  Cranmer.     2  vols.  1840.  Svo.  cloth,  lu. 

Life  of  Parker.     3  vols.  1828.  Svo.  cloth,  ids.  6d. 

Life  of  Grindal.     1821.  8vo.  cloth,  <-,s.  dd. 

Life  of  Whitgift.     3  vols.  1822.  Svo.  cloth,  i6j.  (sd. 

Life  of  Aylmer.     1820.  Svo.  cloth,  5J.  6d, 

Life  of  Cheke.     1821.  Svo.  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

Life  of  Smith.     1820.  Svo.  cloth,  ^1.  6d. 

Ecclesiastical  Memorials.    6  vols.  1822.  Svo.  cloth,  il.  13J. 

Annals  of  the  Reformation.   7  vols.    Svo.  cloth,  2/.  is.  dd. 

General  Index.     2  vols.  1828.  2>yo.  cloth,  lis. 

Sylloge  Confessionuin  sub  tempus  Reformandae  Ecclesiae  edi- 
tarum.  Subjiciuntur  Catechismus  Heidelbergensis  et  Canones  Synodi 
Dordrechtanae.     1827.  Svo.  cloth,  Ss. 


ENGLISH  THEOLOGY. 

Beveridge's  Discourse  upon  the  XXXIX  Articles.     The  third 

complete  Edition,  1847.  Svo.  cloth,  8s. 

Bilson  on  the  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church,  with  a 
Biographical  Notice  by  R.  Eden,  M.A.      1842.  Svo.  cloth,  4s. 

Biscoe's  Boyle  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  1840.  Svo. 
cloth,  9s.  6c?. 

Bull's  "Works,  with  Nelson's  Life.  By  E.  Burton,  D.D.  A 
fiew  Edition,  1846.     8  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  2l.gs. 

Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles.     Svo.  cloth,  is. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.     Second  Edition,  1829.  Svo.  cloth,  'js. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
1831.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6c?. 

Butler's  "Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.     2  vols.     1874. 

Svo.  cloth,  lis. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion.     1833.  i2mo.  cloth,  2s. 6d. 

Chandler's  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David.     1S53.  Svo. 

cloth,  8s.  6d. 
Chillingworth's  "Works.     3  vols.  1838.  Svo.  cloth,  il.is.6d. 

Clei'gyman's  Instructor.    Sixth  Edition,  1S55.  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temple  ;  or  a  Help  to  Devotion  in 
the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer.     7  vols.   1841.  Svo.  cloth,  il.  lis.  6d. 

Cranmer's  "Works.  Collected  and  arranged  by  H.  Jenkyns, 
M. A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.    4  vols.    1834.  Svo.  cloth,  il.xos. 
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Enchiridion  Theologieura  Anti-Romanum. 

Vol.  I.     Jeremy  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  and  Treatise  on 
the  Real  Presence.     1852.  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

Vol.  II.     Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  with  his  Discourse 
on  the  Unity  of  the  Church.     1852.  8vo.  cloth,  Is.dd. 

Vol.  III.  Tracts  selected  from  Wake,  Patrick,  Stillingfleet,  Clagett, 
and  others.     1837.  8vo.  cloth,  lis. 

[Fell's]  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
1852.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

Greswell's  Harmonia  Evangeliea.  Fifth  Edition,  1856.  Svo. 
cloth,  9s.  6c?. 

Greswell's  Prolegomena  ad  Harmoniam  Evangelicam.  1840. 
8vo.  cloth,  9s.  6c?. 

Greswell's  Dissertations  on  the  Principles  and  Arrangement 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.     5  vols.   1837.  Svo.  cloth,  3/.  3s. 

Hall's  (Bp.)  Works,  A  7ie<w  Edition,  by  Philip  Wynter,  D.D, 
10  vols.   1863.  Svo.  cloth,  3Z.  3s. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    4  vols.  1845.  Svo.  cloth,  il. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  2  vols.  1B50. 
8vo.  cloth,  los. 

Heurtley's  Collection  of  Creeds.     1858.  Svo.  c/ot/j,  6j.  6d. 

Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.  Edited  by  J. 
Griffiths,  M.A.    1859.  ^'^°-  c^oth,  7s.  6c?. 

Hooker's  "Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John 
Keble,  M.A.    Sixth  Edition,  1874.  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  ll.lls.6d. 

Hooker's  Works;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  ]M.A. 
2  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  lis. 

Hooper's  (Bp.  George)  Works.     2  vols.  1855.  Svo.  c/otb,  Sj. 

Jackson's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Works.  12  vols.  1844.  Svo.  c/ot/j, 
3/.  6s. 

Jewel's  Works.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.  8  vols.  1S47. 
8vo.  cloth,  ll.  IDs. 

Patrick's  Theological  Works.     9  vols.  1859.  8x0.  c/ot/j,  iL  u. 

Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  Revised  and  corrected  by 
E.  Burton,  D.D.     Sixih  Edition,  1870.  Svo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

Pearson's  Minor  Theological  Works.  Now  first  collected,  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Edward  Churton,  M.A. 
2  vols.   1844.  Svo.  cloth,  los. 

Sanderson's  Works.  Ed'ted  by  W.  Jacobson,  D.D.  6  vols. 
1854.  8vo.  cloth,  ll.  los. 
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South's  Sermons.     5  vols.  1842.  8vo.  cloth,  iL  loj. 

Stanhope's  Paraphrase  and  Comment  upon  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels.     A   tieio  Edition.      i   vols.   1 85 1.  8v9.  cloth,  lOs. 

Stillingfleet's  Origines  Saerae.     2  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cloth,  gs. 

Stillingfleet's  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protestant 
Religion;  being  a  vindication  of  Abp.  Laud's  Relation  of  a  Conference, 
&c.     2  vols.   1844.  8vo.  cloth,  I  OS. 

Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  v/ith  Gale's  Reflections,  and 
Wall's  Defence.  A  new  Edition,  by  Henry  Cottonj  D.C.L.  2  vols. 
1862.  8vo.  cloth,  \l.  IS. 

Waterland's  Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.  A  «fw 
Edition,  with  copious  Indexes.     6  vols.    1857.  8vo.  cloth,  2I.  lis. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London.  1868.  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
6s.  6d. 

Wheatly's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.      A 

new  Edition,  1846.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

Wyclif.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif,  by 
W.W.Shirley,  D.D.      1865.  8vo.  cloth,  ^s.6d. 

Wyclif.  Select  English  Works,  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A,  3  vols. 
1 871.  8vo.   cloth,  2I.  2s. 

Wyclif.  Trialogus.  With  the  Supplement  now  first  edited.  By 
Gotthardus  Lechler.      1869.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  AWD  DOCUMENTARY 
WORKS. 

Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  parallel,  with  Supplementary 
f^xtracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a 
Glossarial  Index,  by  J.  Earle,  M..^..      1865.  8vo.  cloth,  i6s. 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A., 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History.      1868.  4to.  stitched.  Is. 

Britton,  a  Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England,  com- 
posed by  order  of  King  Edward  I.  The  French  Text  carefully  revised, 
with  an  English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  F.  M.  Nichols, 
M.A.      2  vols.   1865.  royal  8vo.  cloth,  ll.  l6s. 

Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  with  the  suppressed  Pas- 
sages and  Notes.     6  vols.  1833.  8vo.  cloth,  2I.  lOs. 

Burnet's  History  of  James  II,  with  additional  Notes.  1852. 
8vo.  cloth,  9s.  6d. 

Carte's  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond.  ^  neiu  Edition,  care- 
fully compared  with  the  original  MSS.    6  vols.  1851.  8vo.  cloth,  \l.  5s. 

Casauboni  Ephemerides,  cum  praefatione  et  notis  J.  Russell, 
S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     1850.  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 
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Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.  To  which  are  subjoined  the  Notes  of  Bishop  War- 
burton.     7  vols.  1849.  medium  Svo.  cloth,  il.  10s. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.     7  vols.   1839.   iSnio.  cloth,  ll.  is. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.  Also  His  Life,  written  by  Himself,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded a  Continuation  of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With 
copious  Indexes.    In  one  volume,  royal  Svo.  1842.  cloth,  il.  2S. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  including  a  Continuation  of 

his  History.     2  vols.   1857.  medium  Svo.  cloth,  ll.  2s. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  and  Continuation  of  his  His- 
tory.    3  vols.   1827.  Svo.  cloth,  16s.  6d. 

Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  preserved  in  the 

Bodleian  Library. 

Vol.  I.  From  1523  to  January  1649.    1872.  Svo.  cloth,  iSs. 
Vol.  II.  From  the  death  of  Charles  I,  1649,  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1654.       1869.  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

Freeman's  (E.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England : 
its  Causes  and  Results.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Second  Edition,  with  Index. 
Svo.  cloth,  ll.  1 6s. 

Vol.  III.  The    Reign    of    Harold    and    the    Interregnum.     Second 

Edition,  with  Index.     8vo.  cloth,  ll.  is. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Reign  of  William.    Svo.  cloth,  ll.  is. 
Vol.  V.  In  the  Press. 

Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities.  2  vols.  1818.  4to.  clotb,  i/. 
Lloyd's  Prices  of  Corn  in  Oxford,  1583-1830.  Svo.  seived,  is. 

Luttrell's  (Narcissus)  Diary.  A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of 
State  Affairs,   1678-1714.     6  vols.    1S57.   Svo.  cloth,  ll.  ^s. 

May's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament.  1854.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Kogers's  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  a.d. 
1259-1400.     2  vols.  1866.  Svo.  cloth,  2I.  2s. 

Sprigg's  England's  Recovery ;  being  the  History  of  the  Army 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.     A  new  edition.   1854.  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

Whitelock's  Memorials  of  English  Aifairs  from  1625  to  1660. 
4  vols.  1853.  8vo.  cloth,  ll.  10s. 

Protests  of  the  Lords,  including  those  which  have  been 
expunged,  from  1624  to  1874;  with  Historical  Introductions.  Edited 
by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     3  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  2/.  2s. 

Enactments  in  Parliament,  specially  concerning  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Collected  and  arranged  by  J.  Griffiths, 
M.A.      1869.  Svo.  cloth,  i-s. 
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Ordinances  and  Statutes  [for  Colleges  and  Halls]  framed  or 
approved  by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners.      1863.  8vo.  cloth, 

I2S. 

Sold  separately  (except  for  Exeter,  All  Souls,  Brasenose,  Corpus,  and 
Magdalen  Hall)  at  is.  each. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis.     1875.  Svo.  cloth,  5J. 

The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges 

of  Oxford.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.   Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Index  to  Wills  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  &c.  Compiled  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.  1862. 
royal  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Oxford  Graduates  from  1659  to  1850.     1S51. 

8V0.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


CHROITOIiOaY,  GEOGSAPHY,  &c. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Helleniei.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  LVlth  to  the  CXXIIIrd  Olympiad.  Third  edition, 
1841.  4to.  cloth,  il.  14s.  6d. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Helleniei.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to  the  Death  of  Augustus. 
Second  edition,  1851.  4to.  cloth,  il.  12s. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenic!.  1851.  Svo.  c/ot/j, 
6s.  6d. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Romani.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  from  the  Death  of  Augustus  to  the  Death 
of  Heraclius.     2  vols.   1845,  1850.  4to.  cloth,  3/.  gs. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.     1854.  Svo.  cloth,  ys. 

Cramer's  Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Asia 
Minor.     2  vols.    1S32.  Svo.  cloth,  lis. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  15J. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  jModern  Italy,  on  two  sheets,  15J. 

Cramer's  Description  of  Ancient  Greece.     3  vols.    1828.    8vo. 

cloth,  1 6s.  6d. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece,  on  two  sheets,  15^. 

Greswell's  Fasti  Temporis  Catholici.     4  vols.  1852.  8vo.  clcib, 

2/.  10s. 
Greswell's  Tables  to  Fasti,  4to.,  and  Introduction  to  Tables, 

8vo.  cloth,  15s. 
Greswell's   Origines   Kalendarise    Italicse.      4  vols.    Svo.  cloth, 

2I.  2s. 
Greswell's    Origines    Kalendarise    Hellenicae.      6    vol.s.    1862. 

Svo.  cloth,  4/.  4s. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS,  AITD  GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 

The  Logic  of  Hegel;   translated  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of 

the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  Prolegomena.  By  William  Wallace, 
M.A.     8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  edited,  with  English  notes,  by  G.  W. 
Kitchin,  M.A.     1855.  8vo.  cloth,  9s.  dd. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A. 
1855.  8vo.  cloth,  95.  dd. 

The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of 

Clojne;  including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished.  With 
Prefaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy, 
by  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  M.A.  4  vols.  1871.  8vo.  cloth, 
2/.  1 8s. 

The  Life,  Letters,  &c.     i  vol.  cloth,  i6s.     See  also  p.  23. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  IMa^tions.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes, 
by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.      2  vols.  1870.  cloth,  2ls. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1870.  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Art.     8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

A  Critical  Aceoimt  of  the  Drawings  by  Michel  Angelo 

and  Raifaello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.  By  J.  C.  Robinson, 
F.S.A.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &e. 

Arehimedis  quae  supersunt  omnia  cum  Eutocii  commentariis 
ex  recensione  Joseph!  Torelli,  cum  nova  versione  Latina.  1^92.  folio. 
cloth,  ll.  5s. 

Bradley's  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Correspondence.  M^ith  an 
Account  of  Harriot's  Astronomical  Papers.      1832.  410.  cloth,  I'js. 

Reduction   of  Bradley's   Observations   by  Dr.   Busch.      1838.     410. 
cloth,  3s. 

Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  By  Bartholomew  Price, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  Diflerential   Calculus.      Second  Edition,    1858.    8vo.    cloth, 

14s.  6(f. 
Vol.  II.  Integral   Calculus,    Calculus  of  Variations,   and   Differential 

Equations.     Second  Edition,   1865.  8vo.  cloth,  l8s. 
Vol.  III.  Statics,    including   Attractions;    Dynamics    of    a    Materia! 

Particle.     Second  Edition,  1868.  8vo.  cloth,  l6s. 
Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems ;  together  with  a  Chapter  on 

Theoretical  Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.      1862. 

8vo.  cloth,  i6s. 
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Rigaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  17th  Century, 
with  Index  by  A.  de  Morgan.   2  vols.   1841-1862.  8vo.  dot)},  i8s.  6^. 

Daubeny's  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory.  Second  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged.   1850.   i6mo.  clolh,  6s. 

Vesuvius.  By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology,  Oxford.      1869.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.6d. 

Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.   By  the  same 

Author.     8vo.   cloth,   2  is. 

Synopsis  of  the  Pathological  Series  in  the  Oxford  IMuseum. 
By  H.  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  Oxford. 
1867.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Thesaurus  Entomologicus  Hopeianus,  or  a  Description,  of 

the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to  the  University  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hope.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  M.A.,  Hope  Professor  of 
Zoology.  With  40  Plates,  mostly  coloured.  Small  folio,  half  morocco, 
7/.  I  OS. 
Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.  By 
Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.  Royal  8vo.  half  morocco, 
il.  lis.  6d. 

BIBLIOGBAPHY. 

Ebert's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  translated  from  the  German. 
4  vols.   1837.  8vo.  cloth,  \l.  los. 

Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Second  Edition, 

corrected  and  enlarged.      1852.  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6c?. 
Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer.     1831.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer,  Second  Series.     1866.  8vo. 

cloth,  1 2s.  6c?. 
Cotton's  Rhemes  and  Doway.     An  attempt  to  shew  what  has 

been  done  by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 

in  English.     1855.  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

BODLEIAli]"    LIBRARY    CATAIjOGUES,  &e. 

Catalogus  Codd.  MSB.  Orientalium  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae  : 
Pars  I,  a  J.  Uri.     1788.  fol.   10s. 
Partis  II  Vol.  I,  ab  A.  Nicoll,  A.M.     182 1.  fol.  los. 
Partis  II  Vol.  II,  Arabicos  complectens,  ab  E.  B.  Pusey,  S.T.B.  1835. 
fol.   il. 
Catalogus  MSS.  qui  ab  E.  D.  Clarke  comparati  in  Bibl.  Bodl. 
adservantur  : 

Pars  prior.     Inseruntur  Scholia  inedita  in  Platonem  et  in  Carmina 

Gregorii  Naz.     181 2.  4to.  5s. 
Pars  posterior,  Orientales  complectens,  ab  A.  Nicoll,  A.M.      1814. 
4to.  2s.  6d. 
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Catalogus  Cocld.  MSS.  et  Impressorum  cum  notis  MSS.  olim 
D'Orvillianorum,  qui  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  adservantur.     1 806.  410.   2s.  6rf. 

Catalogus  MSS.  Borealium  praecipue  Islandicae  Originis,  a  Finno 
Magno  Islando.      1832.  410.  4s. 

Catalogus  Codd.  JMSS.  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae: — 

Pars  I.  Codices  Graeci,  ab  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.     1853.  410.   il. 
Partis  II.  Fasc.  I.  Codices  Laudiani,  ab  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.     1S58. 

4to.   il. 
Pars  III.  Codices  Graeci  et  Latini  Canoniciaui,  ab  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M. 

1854.  4to.   iZ. 
Pars  IV.  Codices  T.  Tanneri,  ab  A.  Hackman,  A.M.   1S60.  4to.  12.'.. 
Pars  V.    Codicum    R.   Rawlinson    classes    duae   priores,  a   Guil.   D. 

Macray,  A.M.     1862.  410.   12s. 
Pars  VI.  Codices  Syriaci,  a  R.  P.  Smith,  A.M.      1864.  4to.   1/. 
Pars  VII.  Codices  Aethiopici,  ab  A.  Dillmann,  Ph.  Doct.    1848.  410. 

6s.  6d. 
Pars  VIII.  Codices  Sanscritici,  a   Th.  Aufrecht,  A.M.      1859-1864. 

4to.   il.  los. 

Catalogo  di  Codici  MSS.  Canoniciani  Italici,  compilato  dal  Conte 
A.  Mortara.      1864.  4to.   10s.  6d. 

Catalogus  Librorum  Impressorum  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae. 
Tomi  IV.     1843  to  1850.  fol.  4Z. 

Catalogus  Dissertationum  Academicarum  quibus  nuper  aucta  est 
Bibliotheca  Bodleiana.     1834.  fol.   "]$. 

Catalogue  of  Books  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
R.  Gough,  Esq.      1814.  4to.   15s. 

Catalogue  of  Early  English  Poetry  and  other  Works  illustrating 
the  British  Drama,  collected  by  Edmond  Malone,  Esq.    1835.  fol.  4s. 

Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  by  Francis  Douce,  Esq.      1840.  fol.   15s. 

Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Early  Newspapers  and  Essayists  pre- 
sented to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope.  1865. 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  Elias  Ashmole.     By  W.  H.  Black.      1845.  4to.   il.  los. 

Index  to  the  above,  by  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A,     1867.    4to. 
10s. 
Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  qui  in   Collegiis  Aulisque  Oxoniensibus 
hodie  adservantur.     Confecit  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.     Tomi  II.   1852.  4to. 
2/. 
Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  in  Bibl.  Aed.  Christi  ap.  Oxon.     Curavit 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  A.M.     1867.  4^0-  6s.  6d. 
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da:itni)0iT  ^res^  %mt^. 


The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  educational,  and 
entitled  the  Ol^larcnboiT  I^Jrcss  S'rrug,  have  published,  or  have 
in  preparation,  the  following. 

Tho&e  to  ivhich  prices  are  attached  are  already  published ;  the  others  are  in 
preparation. 

I.  LATIW;   GRAMMAR,  CIiASSICS,  &c. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By  John  B.  Allen,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.  By  the  same  Author.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.     Just  Published. 

A  Series  of  Graduated.  Latin  Readers. 

First  Latin  Reader.  By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,   2s. 

Second  Latin  Reader. 

Third    Latin    Reader,    or    Specimens    of    Latin    Literature. 

Part  I,  Poetry.     By  James  M'^Call  Marshall,  M.A.,  Dulwich  College. 

Fourth  Latin  Reader. 

Cicero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With 
Notes.  By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Assistant 
Master  at  Haileybury  College.  In  three  Parts.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is.  6c?. 
Part  I.        Anecdotes  from    Grecian    and   Roman  History. 
Part  H.      Omens  and  Dreams  :  Beauties  of  Nature. 
Part  HI.    Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces. 

Cicero.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  the 
late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 
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Pliny.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By 
the  late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Caesar.    The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).    Part  I.    The  Gallic 

War.  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  in  Rugby  School.  Second  Edilion.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth, 
4s.  6d. 

Part  II.     The  Civil  War,  Book  I.     By  the  same  Editor. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Cornelius  Nepos.  With  Notes.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton 
College.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Iiivy.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 
H.  Lee-Warner,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.     In  Parts,  limp,  each  is.  6c?. 

Part  I.      The  Caudine  Disaster. 

Part  II.    Hannibal's  Campaign  in  Italy. 

Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 

Livy,  Books  I-X.  By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History,  Cambridge.  Book  I.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I-VI.  With  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  T.  F.  Dallin,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Preparing. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.  For  the  use  of  Pass- 
men and  others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Tutor  and  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Cicero's  Philippic  Orations.  With  Notes.  By  J.  R.  King,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  los.  6d. 

Cicero.  Select  Letters.  With  English  Introductions,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.  By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  i8s. 

Cicero.  Select  Letters.  Text.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s. 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W. 
Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Humanity, 
Glasgow.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Cicero  de  Oratore.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
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Ovid.  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsay, 
M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glas- 
gow.    Second  Edition.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  clolh,  5s.  6c?. 

Horace.  With  a  Coinmentary.    Volume  I.     The  Odes,  Carmen 
Seculare,  and  Epodes.     By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Wellington  College.     8vo.  cloth,  1 2s. 
Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Persius.     The  Satires.     With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 

By  John  Conington,  M.A.,  late  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.     Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.     8vo.  cloth,  p.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin  Poets.     By  North 

Pinder,  M.A  ,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  1C|S. 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin.  With  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes.  By  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology.     By  T.  L.  Papillon, 

M  A.,  Fellow  of  New  College.     In  the  Press. 

The  Ancient  Languages  of  Italy.     By  Theodore  Aufrecht, 

Phil.  Doct.     Preparing. 

The    Koman    Poets   of   the   Augustan   Age.     By   William 

Young    Sellar,    M.A.,    Professor    of    Humanity    in    the    University    of 
Edinburgh.     Preparing. 

The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Prepari?ig. 

II.   GREEK;    GRAMMARS,    CLASSICS,  &e. 

A  Greek  Primer  in  English  for  the  use  of  beginners. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Fourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

GraecaeGrammaticae  Rudimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.  Auctore 
Carole  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.    Eighteenth  Edition,  1875.   i2mo.  bound,  ^s. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 

4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.   Sixteenth  Edition.    Carefully 
Revised  throughout.      1874.    Square  1 2mo.  cloth,   "js.  6d. 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective;  their  forms,  mean- 
ing, and  quantity  :  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek  writers, 
with  reference  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools):  abridged 
from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W,  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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A  Series  of  Graduated  Greek  Readers. 
First  Greek  Reader.  In  Preparation. 

Second  Greek  Reader.  In  Preparation. 

Third  Greek  Reader.  In  Preparation. 

Fourth     Greek    Reader  ;     being     Specimens     of    Greek 

Dialects.     With  Introductions  and  Notes.     By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.  A.. 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.     Extri  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  dd. 

Fifth  Greek  Reader.  Part  I.     Selections  from   Greek    Epic 

and    Dramatic  Poetry,  with    Introductions    and    Notes.       By    Evelyn 

Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo. 
cloih,  4s.  6c?. 

Part  II.     By  the  same  Editor.  In  Preparation. 

Xenophon.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps. 
By  J.  S.  Philtpotts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School,  formerly 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Part  I.  Third  Edition.  Ext,  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  3s.  (id. 

Part   II.      By    the    same    Editor,    and    C.   S.   Jerram,  IM.A. 
In  the  Press. 

Arrian,  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  J.  S.  Phill- 
potts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry ;  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introduc- 
tory Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.     Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  Ss.  6c?. 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  collection  of  the 
finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  M.A. 
Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cloih,  4s.  6d. 

Aristotle's  Polities.  By  W.  L.  Newman,  ]\I.A.,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Demosthenes  and  Aeschines.  The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  /Eschines  on  the  Crown.  With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  G.  A.  Simcox,   M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.   Svo.  cloth,  12s. 

Theocritus  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  H.  Kynaston,  M.A. 
(late  Snow),  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  College.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6c?. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Book  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Table  of  Homeric  Forms.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I— XII  (for  Schools).  By  W.  W. 
Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Fourth 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
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Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.  By  W.W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow 

and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  and  the  late  James  Riddell, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV.     By  Robinson  Ellis, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Homer.  Iliad.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Plato.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  B.  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  ;  and  J.  Purves,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  English  Notes 
and  Introductions.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St. 
Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Qjieen's  College,  Oxford.     2  vols. 

Vol.  L    Oedipus  Tyrannus.     Oedipus    Coloneus.      Antigone.      8vo. 
cloth,  14s. 

Sophocles.     The  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.     For  the   use   of 

Students  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     By  the  same  Editor.     Ext.  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Sophocles.  In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  &c.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek.  St.  Andrews,  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
^LA.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Oedipus  Rex.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  gd. 
Oedipus  Coloneus.     Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  limp,  is.  gd. 
Antigone.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  litnp,  is.  9c?. 

The  others  to  follow  at  intervals  of  six  months. 

Sophocles.  Oedipus  Rex :  Dindorf's  Text,  with  Notes  by  th.e 
present  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  formerly  Fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  limp,  is.  6d. 

III.    MENTAL   AND    MOHAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  T.  Fowler,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic,  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition,  with  a  Collection  of  Ex- 
amples.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clolh,  3s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clolh,  6s. 

Selections  from  Berkeley,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Alexander  Campbell 
Eraser,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.     See  also  p.  16. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Oxford.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
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IV.   MATHEMATICS,  &c. 

Figures  Made  Easy:  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.    (Introductory 

to  '  The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.')  By  Lewis  Hensley,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 

with  two  thousand  additional  Examples  formed  from  the  Tables  in  the 
same,  with  Answers.     By  the  same  Author.     Crown  Svo.  clofh,  is. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetic;  with  Answers  to  the  Examples. 
By  the  same  Author.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

The  Scholar's  Algebra.  An  Introductory  work  on  Algebra. 
By  the  same  Author.      Crown  Svo.   cloth,  4s.  6d.     Just  Piibli&hed. 

Book-keeping.  By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  Financial  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  Firm  of 
Quilter,  Ball,  &  Co.),  Co-Examiners  in  Book-keeping  for  the  Society 
of  Arts.     New  and  enlarged  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp  cloth,  2s. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pure  Geometry.     By  Henry  J. 

Stephen  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  Universit}'  of  O-xford. 

Acoustics.     By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor 

of  Astronomy,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  Treatise   on   Electricity   and  Magnetism.    By  J.   Clerk 

Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.      2  vols.  Svo.  cloih,  ll.  lis.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  same  subject.  By  the  same 
Author.     Preparing. 


V.  HISTORY. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  England,  in  its  Origin  and 
Development.  By  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Vol.  I.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  12s. 

Vol.  II.  Crown  Svo.  c/otb,  I2J.     Just  Published. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Con- 
stitutional History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  ?is.  6d. 
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A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Leopold  Von  Ranke.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.,  and  C.  W.  Boase,  M.A.     6  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  ^l.  3s. 

Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modern  History.     By 

H.  B.  George,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Revised  and  Corrected.     Small 
4to.  cloth,  I2s. 

A  History  of  France,  down  to  the  year  1453.  With  numerous 
Maps,  Plans,  and  Tables.  By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,   \os.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A., 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

A  History  of  Germany  and  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  Bryce,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Germany,  from  the  Reformation.  By  Adolphus 
W.  Ward,  M.A.,  B'ellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of 
History,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

A  History  of  British  India.     By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader  in 

History,  Christ  Church,  and  Teacher  of  Indian  Law  and  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Greece.     By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  formerly 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


VI.  LAW. 

Elements  of  Law  considered  with  reference  to  Principles  of 

General  Jurisprudence.  By  William  Markby,  M.A.,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta.  Second  Edition,  with  Szipplemetit . 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Js.  6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Elements  of  Law.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.     Just  Published. 

An   Introduction   to    the   History   of  the   Law   of  Ileal 

Propert}',  with  original  Authorities.  By  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  M.A.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  'js.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.  By  Thomas  Erskine 
Holland,  B.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.     Preparing. 

The   Institutes   of  Justinian,  edited   as  a  recension   of  the 

Institutes  of  Gaius.     By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
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Gaii  Institutionum.  Juris  Civilis  Commentarii  Quatuor ; 

or,  Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gaius.  With  a  Translation  and  Com- 
mentary by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  cloth,  l8s. 

Select  Titles  from  the    Digest    of  Justinian.     By   T.   E. 

Holland,  B.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell, 
B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     In  Parts. 

Part    I.     Introductory  Titles.     8vo.  sewed,  is.  6d. 
Part  II.     Family  Law.     8vo.  seived,  is. 
Part  III.  Property  Law.     In  the  Press. 


VII.  PHYSICAL  SCIEITCE. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.  A  Handbook  for  the  General  Reader, 
and  also  for  practical  Observatory  work.  With  224  illustrations  and 
numerous  tables.  By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy  8vo.  856  pp.,  cloth,  il.  is. 

Chemistry  for  Students.  By  A.  W.  Williamson,  Phil.  Doc, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London.  A  new 
Edition,  with  Solutions.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth, 
7s.  6d.     Just  ready. 

Forms   of  Animal   Life.      By   G.    Rolleston,   M.D.,    F.R.S., 

Linacre  Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  Descriptions 
and  Drawings  of  Dissections.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  l6s. 

Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry  (Laboratory  Practice). 

By  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Chemistry;  and  H.  G.  Madan.  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Series  I.  Qualitative  Exercises.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
7s.  6d. 

Series  II.  Quantitative  Exercises. 

Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.   By  John 

Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.     Svo.  cloth,    2Js. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.     By 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital,  assisted  by  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.,  Christ  Church. 
Royal  Svo,  half  morocco,  ^is.6d. 
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Crystallography.  By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy,  Oxford  ;  and  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  Department  of 
Minerals,  British  Museum,     hi  the  Fresf. 

Physiological  Physics.  By  G.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  British  Association,  and  Natural 
Science  Master  at  Harrow  School.     Preparing. 


VIII.  ENGLISH  LAK-QUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

A  First  Reading  Book.     By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin ;    and 

edited  by  Anne  J.  Clough.      Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  ^d. 

Oxford  Reading  Book,  Part  I.     For  Little  Children.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.   stiff  covers,  6d. 

Oxford  Reading  Book,  Part  II.     For  Junior  Classes.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.  stiff" covers,  6d. 

On  the  Principles  of  Grammar.  By  E.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Uppingham  School.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  dd. 

Gram.m.atical  Analysis,  designed  to  serve  as  an  Exercise  and 
Composition  Book  in  the  English  Language.  By  E.  Thring,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 
in  Classical  Schools.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A  ,  Assistant  Master  in 
Sherborne  School.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  sometime  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Oxford.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  "js.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    By  Henry  Sweet,  B.A.   In  the  Press. 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Tale ;  Sir  Thopas ;  The  Menkes 
Tale;  The  Clerkes  Tale;  The  Squieres  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Editor  of  Piers  the  Plowman,  &c.,  &c.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4.S.  6d. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.     A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.     By  R.  Morris,  LL.D., 
and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Part  I.     In  the  Press. 

Part  II.  From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (a.d.  i  298  to  a.d.  1393). 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  "js.  6d. 

Specimens   of  English   Literature,   from   the   *  Ploughmans 

Crede'  to  the  '  Shepheardes  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to  a.d.  1579).  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  'js.  6d. 
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The  Vision  of  "William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman, 

by  William  Langlaud.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  for- 
merly Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6c?. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and 
W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
stiff  covers,  2  s. 

Shakespeare.  The  Tempest.  By  W.  Aldis  Wright,  IM.A. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

Shakespeare.  King  Lear.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  stiff  covers,   Is.  6d. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It.  By  the  same  Editor.  In 
the  Press.     (For  other  Piays,  see  p.  31.) 

Milton.  The  Areopagitiea.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

Addison.  Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With 
Notes.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  College.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  4s.  6d.     Just  Published. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.     Second  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes.     Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth.     Sold  separately,  price  3s.  f>d.  each.     Just  Published. 
Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley. 
Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 

Specimens  of  Lowland  Scotch  and  IMorthern  English.  By 
J.  A.  H.  Murray.     Preparing. 

See  also  XIII.  below  for  other  English   Classics. 

IX.  FRElSrCH  liAIfGUAGE  AISTD  LITERATURE. 
An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,  with 

a  Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.      By  A.    Brachet. 

Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of 

Christ  Church.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  xos.dd. 
Brachet's    Historical   Grammar   of    the    French    Language. 

Translated    into    English    by   G.  W.  Kitchin,    M.A.     Second  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 
Corneille's  Cinna,  and  Moliere's  Les  Feinmes  Savantes.  Edited, 

with   Introduction  and   Notes,  by  Gustave  Masson.     Extra  fcap.  Svo. 

cloth,  2s.  i)d. 
Racine's  Andromaque,   and  CorneiUe's   Le  Menteur.     With 

Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.     By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap. 

Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Moliere's   Les   Fourberies  de   Scapin,  and  Racine's  Athalie. 

With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Moliere.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 

cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  S6vign6 
and  her  chief  Contemporaries.  Intended  more  especially  for  Girls' 
Schools.     By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  by  Xavier  de  Maistre ;  Ourika, 
by  Madame  de  Duras  ;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  Fiev^e  ;  Lcs  Jurneaux 
de  I'Hotel  Corneille,  by  Edmond  About;  Mesaventures  d'un  Ecolier 
by  Rodolphe  Topffer.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

Regnard's    Le    Joueiir,    and    Brueys    and    Palaprat's    Le 

Grondeur.  With  Notes.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Louis  XIV  and  his  Contemporaries ;   being  extracts  from 

the  Memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Relz,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier, 
Madame  de  Motteville,  and  Saint-Simon.  With  biographical  Notices. 
Notes,  Historical  Tables,  and  Genealogical  Lists.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

X.  GERMAN  LAIfGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

New  German  Method.  In  Four  Volumes.  By  Hermann  Lange, 
Teacher  of  Modern  Languages,  Manchester. 

Vol.  I.  The  Germans  at  Home.     Svo,  clotb,  2s.  6d.     Just 
Published. 

Vols.  II  and  III.  The  German  Manual.     In  the  Press. 

Vol.  IV.  German  Composition.     In  Preparation. 

Goethe's  Egmont.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  By  C.  A.  Buch- 
heim,  PhiL  Doc,  Professor  in  King's  College,  London ;  sometime 
Examiner  to  the  University  of  London.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller  ;  an  historical 
and  critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary.  By 
the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  A  Comedy.  With  a  Life  of 
Lessing,  Critical  Commentary,  &c.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.  A  Drama.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction,  Arguments  to  the  Acts,  and  a  complete  Commentary. 
By  the  same  Editor.     I}i  preparation. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.     By 

the  same  Editor.     In  preparation. 

Becker's  (K.  P.)  Priedrich  der  Grosse.  By  the  same 
Editor.     In  Preparation. 

Egmont's  Leben  und  Tod,  and  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen 

by  Schiller.     By  the  same  Editor.     In  Preparation. 
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XI.  ABT,  &c. 

A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.  By  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt,  M.A 
formerly  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  colouret 
Illustrations,  Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by  A.  MaC' 
donald.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  half  morocco,  i8s. 

A  Music  Primer  for  Schools.  By  J.  Troiitbeck,  M.A.,  Music 
Master  in  Westminster  School,  and  R.  F.  Dale,  M.A.,  B.  Mus.,  Assistant 
Master  in  Westminster  School.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Harmony,  By  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart., 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  tJniversity  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  4to. 
cloth,  I  OS. 

A  Treatise  on  Coiinterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based  upon 
that  of  Cherubini.     By  the  same  Author.  4to.  cloth,  i6s. 

A  Treatise  on  Musical  Form  and  General  Composition. 

By  the  same  Author.    4to.  cloth,  los. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice.  By  John  Hullah. 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2S.  6d. 


XII.  MISCELLAlSrEOUS. 

Dante.  Selections  from  the  Inferno.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.      By  H.  B.  Cotterill,  B.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Tasso.  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata.  Cantos  i,  ii.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  25.  6d.     Jtist  Published. 

A  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew.     By  S.  R. 

Driver,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testament. 
By  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6c?. 

The  Modern  Greek  Language  in  its  relation  to  Ancient  Greek. 
By  E.  M.  Geldart,   B.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6c?. 

A  System  of  Physical  Education  :  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
By  Archibald  Maclaren.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
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XIII.  A  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS, 

Designed  to  meet  the  avants  of  Students  in  English  Literature, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  BREWER,  M.A.,  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
King's  College,  London. 

It  is  also  especially  hoped  that  this  Series  may  prove  useful  to 
Ladies'  Schools  and  Middle  Class  Schools ;  in  <which  English  Litera- 
ture must  always  be  a  leading  subject  of  instruction. 

A  General  Introduction  to  the  Series.     By  Professor  Brewer, 
M.A. 

1.  Chaucer.    The   Prologue   to   the   Canterbury   Tales;     The 

Knightes  Tale  ;  The  Nonne  Prestos  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris, 
Editor  of  Specimens  of  Early  English,  &c.,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.6d.     (See  also  p.  27.) 

2 .  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.   Books  I  and  1 1.    Designed  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church. 

Book  I.    Eighth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.6d. 

Book  II.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

3.  Hooker     Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.     Edited  by  R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

4.  Shakespeare.     Select  Plays.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A. , 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.   stiff  covers. 

I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,      is. 

II.  Richard  the  Second,     is.  6d. 

III.   Macbeth,      is.  6d.     (For  other  Plays,  see  p.  28.) 

5.  Bacon. 

I.   Advancement  of  Learning.     Edited   by  W.  Aldis  Wright,   M.A. 

Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.   8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
II.  The  Essays.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  J.  R.  Thursfield, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

6.  Milton.     Poems.      Edited    by   R.  C.    Browne,   M.A.,   and 

Associate  of  King's  College,  London.  2  vols.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Sold  separately.  Vol.  I.  4s.;  Vol.  II.  3s. 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 


7.  Dryden.      Select  Poems.     Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 

Cromwell ;  Astraea  Redux  ;  Annus  Mirabilis  ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel ; 
Religio  Laici ;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo. 
clofk,  35.  6c?. 

8.  Bunyan.   The  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  Grace  Abounding.    Edited 

by  E.  Venables,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln.     In  the  Press. 

9.  Pope.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  Mark    Pattison, 

B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Essay  on    Man.      Fifth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers, 

IS.  6c?. 
n.  Satires    and   Epistles.     Second  Edition.     Extra   fcap.   8vo.  sfijf 
covers,  2s. 

10.  Jolinson.  Rasselas ;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  By 
T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  College. 

1 1 .  Burke.  Select  Works.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford. 

L   Thoughts    on    the  Present   Discontents ;    the   two   Speeches   on 
America.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

II.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  55. 

12.  Cowper.  Edited,  with  Life,  Introductions,  and  Notes,  by 
H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

L  The  Didactic  Poems  of  1782,  with  Selections  from   the  Minor 
Pieces,  a.d.  1779-1783.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

n.  The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the  Minor  Poems, 
A.D.  1 784-1 799.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 


Publish.ed  for  the  University  by 
MACMILLAN"     AND     CO.,     LONDON. 

Also  to  be  had  at  the 
CLABENDON  PBESS  DEPOSITOKY,  OXFOBD. 

T/ie  Delegates  of  the  Press  invi'/e  suggestions  and 
advice  from  all  persons  interested  in  educatiojt ;  and  ivill  he 
thankful  for  hints,  &c.  addressed  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Delegates,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
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